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McGILL  UNIVERSITY. 

BV    HOCHELAGA. 


THE  opening  of  the  McDonald 
Chenaistry  and  Mining  Building 
at  McGill  University  on  the 
20th  December,  by  His  Excellency  the 
Governor-General,  marks  the  moment 
opportune  for  a  brief  review  of  the 
growth  of  that  University  and  for 
some  remarks  upon  its  present  pros- 
pects. 

The  event  to  which  allusion  has  just 
been  made  suggests  the  reflection  that, 
unique  in  this  respect  among  Cana- 
dian Universities,  McGill  owes  LOth- 
ing  to  the  State,  but  everything  to  the 
enlightened  liberality  of  private  citi- 
zens. As  one  stands  on  the  time- 
worn  steps  of  the  old  Arts  Building, 
bearing  the  name  of  the  first  bene- 
factor, the  eye  falls  successively  on 
buildings  associated  with  the  names 
of  the  merchant  princes  of  Montreal — 
the  Molsons,  Redpath,  Workman,  Mc- 
Donald, and  the  present  noble  Chan 
cellor,  Lord  Strathcona  and  Mount 
Royal.  And,  as  in  the  eld  Arts  Build- 
ing and  its  somewhat  irregular  exten- 
sions and  additions  we  read  the  record 
of  the  University's  past  struggles,  so  in 
the  group  of  stately  structures  which 
have  sprung  up  around  it,  and  in  their 
unrivalled  equipment,  we  see  the  testi- 
mony of  its  achieved  prosperity  and 
success  and  mark  the  prophecy  of  a 
brilliant  future. 

Founded  under  the  will  of  the  late 
Hon.  James  McGill,  who  bequeathed 
lands  and  money  to  the  value  of 
;^3o,ooo  for  the  purpose,  the  Univer- 


sity was  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter 
in  1821.  Its  existence  was  threatened 
from  the  outset  by  vexatious  and  pro- 
tracted litigation  with  the  heirs  of  the 
founder,  and  it  was  only  in  1829  that 
the  teaching  work  of  the  University 
began.  Nor  was  its  safety  then  as- 
sured. The  University  records  for  the 
following  thirty  years  tell  a  plain,  un- 
varnished tale  of  crushing  financial 
embarrassments  and  of  almost  insuper- 
able administrative  difficulties.  But 
the  noble  efforts  of  the  few  undaunted 
spirits  who  supported  it  through  these 
trials  were  not  without  effect.  In  1855 
the  citizens  of  Montreal  at  last  awoke 
to  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the 
institution  struggling  in  their  midst, 
and  with  the  appointment  to  the  Prin- 
cipalship  of  Dr.  Dawson,  now  Sir  J. 
VV.  Dawson,  C  M  G.,  F.R.S.,  the  Uni- 
versity took  new  life  and  vigor,  and  the 
history  of  its  progress  may  be  said  to 
have  begun.  Dangers  had  yet  to  be 
met,innumerable  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come, financial  crises  to  be  stemmed 
and  averted ;  but  its  resources  were 
carefully  nursed  ;  its  development,  if 
slow  and  labored,  was  sure  and  in  the 
right  direction  ;  and  a  firm  foundation 
was  laid  for  its  future  grea'ness.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say — though  it  may 
be  needless  to  say  it  in  The  Canada 
Educational  Monthly — that  for  a 
period  of  forty  years  the  name  of  the 
revered  Emeritus  Principal  was  insepa- 
rably connected  with  every  step  m  the 
rise  of  the  University,  and,  indeed  with 
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every  advance  of  Protestant  education 
in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

Leaping  from  1855  to  1890  without 
more  than  noting  during  that  period 
the  firm  establishment  in  1878,  after 
at  least  one  abortive  attempt,  of  the 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science;  the  gift 
by  the  late  Mr.  Peter  Redpath  of  the 
noble  museum  which  bears  his  name  ; 
and  the  institution  and  endowment  of 
the  Donalda  Foundation  for  Women 
by  Lord  Strathcona,  the  year  1890 
naturally  marks  another  epoch  in  the 
history  of  McGill.  In  that  year  the 
late  Mr.  Peter  Redpath  announced  his 
intention  of  building  the  fine  Univer- 
sity library,  for  the  maintenance  of 
which  he,  and",  since  his  death,  his 
widow,  have  made  generous  provision. 
A  bequest  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Workman  enabled  the  University  to 
commence  the  erection  of  mechanical 
workshops.  And  Mr.  W.  C.  McDon- 
ald,* princeliest  of  benefactors,  began 
the  series  of  remarkable  gifts  which 
will  make  his  name  revered  in  the  ages 
yet  to  come,  by  commencing  the  erec- 
tion of  the  magnificent  Engineering 
and  Physics  Buildings,  and  by  the 
endowment  of  the  Faculty  of  Law. 
Other  gifts  followed  apace  ;  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald again,  Lord  Strathcona,  and 
the  late  Mr.  J.  H.  R.  Molson  being 
only  chief  among  many  benefactors. 
A  large  number  of  new  chairs  were 
founded  and  endowed  ;  spacious  addi- 
tions were  added  to  the  overcrowded 
buildings  of  the  Medical  Faculty ;  all 
the  new  buildings  were  superbly  equip- 
ped ;  and  in  every  department  facili- 
ties for  teaching  and  research  were 
offered  such  as  could  not  have  been 
deemed  practically  possible  a  year  or 
two  before.  Moreover  the  Board  of 
Governors  were  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  as  successor  to  Sir  William 
Dawson,  in  the  principalship,  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Peterson,  who  had  made  his 
mark  throughout  Europe  as  one  of  the 
first  Latin    scholars  of  the    time,  and 

•William  C.  McDonald  is  now  a  knight,  and  the 
honour  was  well  bestowed. 


had  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  a 
successful  University  administrator  in 
the  principalship  of  University  College, 
Dundee. 

That  these  rapid  developments  have 
borne  fruit  may  be  seen  when  we  find 
that  the  number  of  students,  which  in 
1885  was  564,  has  risen  in  1898  to 
1,072. 

But .  it  IS  impossible  within  these 
brief  limits  to  do  more  than  merely 
indicate  the  immense  strides  which 
have  marked  McGili's  progress  during 


PRINCIPAL  PETERSON 

the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years.  Let  us 
rather  glance  at  what  it  is  doing 
to-day. 

McGill  has  long  been  famous  for  the 
excellence  of  the  equipment,  and  of 
the  curriculum  provided  in  its  profes- 
sional faculties.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents in  Applied  Science  has  risen  by 
leaps  and  bounds, and  the  unsurpassed 
facilities  for  research  are  attracting 
advanced  students,  not  only  from  all 
parts  of  this  continent,  but  from  the 
Mother  Country  and  from  far  Austra- 
lia.    In    Medicine,  wiih    a  very  large 
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and  ever-increasing;  school,  it  can  look 
back  on  more  than  half  a  century  of 
distinguished  work.  The  Faculty  of 
Law,  under  new  conditions,  is  show- 
ing itself  capable  of  filling  an  honor- 
able position  alongside  of  its  older 
sister,  Medicine.  And  now  this  new 
Chemistry  and  Mining  Building, which, 
like  the  Physics  Building,  serves  in  a 
way  to  connect  the  Faculties  of  Arts 
and  Applied  Science,  must  be  taken 
as  another  indication  that, whatever  the 
University  authorities  put  their  hand 
to,  they  endeavor  to  carry  out  on  the 
corapletest  scale  possible. 

The  feature  of  the  new  building 
which  is  of  most  interest  to  the  country 
at  large  is  the  magnificent  Mining 
equipment,  which  is  without  parallel 
in  any  University.  At  <a  time  when 
the  industries  of  Canada,  and  espe- 
cially those  relating  to  Mining  and 
Metallurgy,  are  believed  to  be  reach- 
ing a  new  period  of  development,  it 
is  important  to  note  the  facilities  which 
this  department  of  the  work  at  McGill 
will  place  within  the  reach  of  all  whose 
inclinations  lead  them  to  take  up  Min- 
ing and  its  kindred  pursuits. 

Thechemical  laboratories  also  are  fur- 
nished and  equipped  on  the  most  com- 
plete scale  possible,  and,  with  the  in- 
creased staff  which  has  been  secured  by 
Mr.  McDonald's  generous  endowment, 
including  an  additional  chair  of  Chem- 
istry, it  may  be  confidently  predicted 
that  a  school  of  Chemistry  will  now  be 
developed  in  Montreal  fit  to  hold  its 
own  with  similar  departments  in  any 
other  University.  Nor  will  the  work  of 
this  mai^nificent  building  be  confined 
merely  to  the  training  of  the  average 
undergraduate,  the  goal  of  whose  am- 
bition is  simply  the  pass  degree.  Mc- 
Gill realizes  the  obligations  which  have 
been  imposed  upon  it  by  the  excep- 
tional opportunities  with  which  it  is 
now  provided,  and  will  make  every  ef 
fort  to  maintain  and  extend  the  high 
reputation  which  in  some  departments 
it  already  possesses  as  a  home  of  origi- 
nal research. 


Already  in  the  various  branches  of 
Medical  study,  as  well  as  in  Physics, 
Botany,  Geology,  Mineralogy,  and  En- 
gineering, the  names  of  many  of  its 
professors  are  known  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  University  itself ;  and  the 
recent  additions  to  the  equipment  of 
other  departments  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  it  to  extend  its  reputation 
still  further  in  this  direction.  The 
recent  equipment  of  a  laboratory  de- 
voted to  Zoological  research,  under 
Prof.  McBride,  of  Cambridge,  marks 
an  important  stage  in  the  development 
of  the  department  of  Natural  Science  ; 
while  the  still  more  recent  gift  from 
Mr.  McDonald  of  $30,000,  to  supple- 
ment the  existing  equipment  of  the 
Electrical  Engineering  laboratories,  is 
a  sufficient  sign  of  the  thoroughness 
with  which  that  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science  is  to  be 
carried  on. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  new  Chem- 
istry Building,  like  the  Physics,  forms 
a  connecting  link  between  the  Faculty 
of  Applied  Science  and  the  oldest  of 
all  the  Faculties  in  the  University,  the 
Faculty  of  Arts.  There  is  an  impres- 
sion that  the  Faculty  of  Arts  at  Mc- 
Gill has  not  made  the  same  progress 
as  those  departments  which  are,  in 
many  cases,  offshoots  from  itself — the 
Professional  Faculties  of  the  Univer- 
sity ;  but,  while  in  point  of  equipment 
and  accommodation  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  cannot  compare  with  its  younger 
sisters,  it  should  be  understood  that 
this  does  not  imply  any  inferiority  as 
regards  its  work.  It  is  when  com- 
pared with  the  other  McGill  Faculties 
that  the  Arts  Faculty  may  seem  to 
show  somewhat  at  a  disadvantage  ; 
not  when  compared  with  the  Arts 
Faculties  of  other  Universities. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  some  need  for 
development  and  that  the  specializa- 
tion needed  will  not  be  attainable 
until  further  endowments  are  provided 
to  found  additional  chairs  in  such 
departments  as  Philosophy  and  Litera- 
ture ;  but  finality  in  such  a  matter  as 
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the  work  of  the  Arts  Faculty  of  a 
University  is  obtainable  only  under 
ideal  conditions  of  endowment  and 
equipment,  and,  in  the  meantime,  the 
McGill  Faculty  of  Arts  goes  confident- 
ly forward  with  the  work  which  lies  to 
its  hand.  The  magnificent  building, 
which  has  recently  been  erected  by 
Lord  Strathcona,  will  furnish  separate 
accommodation,  including  board  and 
residence,  for  the  women  students  of 
the  University,  who  will  continue,  , 
however,  to  be  taught  by  the  McGill 
professors.  It  is  in  contemplation 
also  to  erect  dormitories  for  the  men 
students,  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
growing  class,  which  is  being  attracted 
by  the  fame  of  the  University,  to  come 
up  to  Montreal  from  outlying  parts  of 
the  Dominion.  Meanwhile  the  cur- 
riculum has  been  remodelled  in  such  a 
way  as  to  combine  thoroughness  of 
work  on  more  or  less  uniform  lines 
during  the  first  two  years,  with  a  wide 
latitude  of  choice  in  the  third  and 
fourth  years  of  College  study.  While 
the  work  of  the  Classical  department 
was  never  more  efificient  or  better 
appreciated  than  it  is  at  present,  Mc- 
Gill has  this  year  fallen  into  line  with 
other  Universities  in  not  demanding 
both  Latin  and  Greek  from  all  students 
who  wish  to  take  a  College  course. 
Options  have  been  carefully  provided 
both  at  the  Matriculation  Examination 
and  in  the  various  years  of  the  curric- 
ulum. The  increasing  work  of  the 
Faculty  in  the  department  of  the 
Physical  and  Natural  branches  of 
Science  has  led  to  the  suggestion  that 
a  B.Sc.  degree  be  instituted  which 
shall  be  common  to  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Applied  Science,  and  this 
suggestion  is  likely  to  be  acted  upon 
at  an  early  date. 

The  work  of  the  Third  and  Fourth 
Years  of  the  new  curriculum  is  being 
revised  on  lines  which  will  lead  to 
organic  connection  between  the  Arts 
Faculty  and  the  Professional  Faculties, 
which  are  often  entered  by  students  on 
the  completion  of  their  Arts  curricu- 


lum. Thus  a  student  entering  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  will  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  studying,  while  yet  in 
Arts,  the  great  sciences  which,  like 
Physics,  Botany,  Zoology,  and  Chem- 
istry, form  the  fittest  introduction  to 
Medical  study  ;  he  may  even  follow 
the  more  special  courses  in  Physiology 
and  allied  subjects.  The  student  who 
intends  to  enter  the  Faculty  of  Law 
will  have  his  attention  directed  especi- 
ally to  History,  including  Constitu- 
tional History  and  (so  soon  as  a  much- 
needed  additional  chair  shall  have  been 
founded)  Economics  and  Political 
Science.  Even  the  great  subject  of 
Roman  Law  will  find  a  place  inside 
the  Arts  curriculum  as  part  of  the 
History  and  Law  group  of  studies. 

While  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Sci- 
ence will  continue  to  be  responsible 
for  Engineering  in  all  its  branches. 
Architecture,  and  the  various  applica- 
tions of  Science  to  practical  work,  the 
student  who  wishes  to  specialize  in 
Physics  and  Chemistry,  or  alternative- 
ly in  Biology,  will  find  his  proper  place 
in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  which  is  in 
reality  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ence. 

Some  prejudice  has  lately  been  ex- 
cited by  the  action  of  our  various 
Canadian  Universities  in  raising  the 
fees  of  Arts  students.  In  Toronto, 
and  at  Queen's  College,  Kingston,  the 
recent  increase  brings  the  sessional 
fee  practically  up  to  $50,  with  extras 
for  laboratory  work  ;  in  McGill  they 
have  been  raised  to  $60,  which  is  an 
altogether  inclusive  fee,  in  return  for 
which  the  student  can  avail  himself  of 
any  teaching,  practical  or  otherwise, 
that  is  available  in  the  University. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  more  or  less 
obvious  reason  why  tuition  fees  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  should  be  on  a  some- 
what lower  scale  than  in  the  other 
Faculties.  The  supposition  is  that  in 
most  cases  Arts  students  are  pursuing 
learning  for  its  own  sake,  whereas 
their  fellows  in  the  Professional  Facul- 
ties  are    following    a    curriculum    to 
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which   they    look   to   enable  them  to 
make  their  way  m  the  world. 

As  President  Loudon  so  well  said 
in  his  recent  Convocation  address  : 
"  Any  movement  in  the  direction  of 
withdrawing  the  privileges  of  Univer- 
sity education  from  the  poor,  and 
placing  them  in  the  power  of  the  rich, 
is  a_jiatiotial  mistake.  It  is  surely  un- 
desirable to  bar  the  intellectual  prog- 
ress of  the  talented  son  of  the  poor 
man  by  the  prohibitive  fee,  it  is  surely 
wrong  to  set  up  a  standard  which  dis- 
criminates against  the  poor  and  in 
favor  of  the  rich,  and  it  is  just  as  surely 
a  national  loss  if  the  talents  of  any 
man  fall  short  of  their  legitimate  de- 
velopment. ...  Of  course  it  is  a 
rough  and  ready  way  of  meeting  ob- 
jections to  say,  '  If  people  want  higher 
education  let  them  pay  for  it.'  Many 
of  those  who  use  this  argument  are 
the  very  persons  who  have  everything 
to  lose  and  but  little  to  gain  by  its  ap- 
plication. If  education  were  a  pos- 
session which  a  man  might  acquire 
and  use  for  himself  alone  the  argument 
might  have  some  force,  though  it  still 
would  be  a  mistake  and  an  injustice  to 
bar  out  the  poor  man's  son  ;  but  in 
education  no  man  liveth  to  himself, 
and  what  he  acquires  redounds  indi- 
rectly to  the  profit  of  the  community 
and  the  nation  as  a  whole." 

But,  when  all  is  said,  $50  or  $60 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  very  high 
figure  to  pay  for  such  education  as  our 
Universities  are  now  offering.  So  long 
as  security  is  taken  that  the  poor  stu- 
dent, of  adequate  capacity  or  attain- 
ments, is  not  shut  out  by  inability  to 
pay  even  this  comparatively  small  fee, 
there  is  little  ground  for  criticism  or 
complaint  against  the  action  which  our 
Universities  have  recently  taken  under 
stress  of  financial  difficulties.  In  Mc- 
Gill the  offer  of  a  considerable  number 
of  Entrance  exhibitions  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  the  student  who  may  not  be 
blessed  with  much  of  this  world's 
goods  to  surmount  the  pecuniary  ob- , 
stacles  to  a  University  course. 


It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  point 
!  out  that  in  one  most  important  respect 
McGill  is  at  a  conspicuous  disadvan- 
tage relatively  to  the  University  of  To- 
ronto. The  latter  finds  its  constitu- 
ency ready  at  hand  in  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  Province  of  Ontario  and 
of  the  West.  An  excellent  public 
school  system  provides  an  ever-open 
way  which  leads  from  the  threshold  of 
the  primary  school  to  the  doors  of  the 
University.  On  the  other  hand  the 
home  constituency  of  McGill  is  prac- 
tically limited  to  the  Protestant  pop- 
ulation of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  or 
about  one-sixth  of  the  total  population 
of  the  province.  But  the  character  of 
its  teaching  and  the  fame  of  its  Pro- 
fessional Faculties  exact  a  large  tribute 
from  the  country  at  large.  A  consid- 
erable majority  of  the  men  students  in 
the  University  at  the  present  time 
have  come  up  from  other  provinces 
and  the  United  States,  while  in  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  the  number  of 
undergraduates  who  have  come  up 
from  Ontario  alone  almost  exactly 
equals  the  number  from  the  Province 
of  Quebec.  In  the  light  of  such  re- 
sults it  is  conceived  that  McGill  may 
legitimately  aspire  to  be  the  national 
University  of  Canada.  That  aspiration 
has  been  made  possible  in  great  meas- 
ure by  the  devoted  services  of  the 
Board  of  Governors,  and  the  open- 
handed  generositjy  of  many  of  its  mem- 
bers. For  a  long  time  past  the  mer- 
chant princes  and  the  leaders  of  the 
professions  in  Montreal  have  account- 
ed it  a  high  honor  to  be  elected  to  this 
Board  ;  and,  once  elected,  they  have 
shown  their  public  spirit  by  untiring 
devotion  to  the  welfare  ot  the  Univer- 
sity, by  lavish  gifts  of  service,  time,and 
money.  None  have  been  more  ani- 
mated by  this,  spirit  than  ihe  present 
Board,  and  the  friends  of  McGill  are 
confident  that  nothing  will  be  left  un 
done  which  reasonably  can  be  done  to 
strengthen  and  improve  the  high  posi- 
tion which  it  has  attained  in  the  rank 
of  Universities. 
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Rankine's  definition  of  the  engineer, 
as  "  he  who  by  art  and  science  makes 
the  mechanical  properties  of  matter 
serve  the  ends  of  man,"  indicates  that 
an  extensive  education  is  needed  for 
the  theoretical  training  of  the  engineer, 
and  we  will  now  briefly  examine  the 
subjects  necessary  for  the  preliminary 
and  nontechnical  part  of  this  educa- 
tion. 

Mathematics  must  come  first.     We 
shall  certainly  find  no  one  to  deny  that 
a  knowledge    of    elementary    mathe- 
matics is  necessary  for  the  engineer. 
In  fact,  the  first  mathematicians  were 
evidently    engineers,    geometry  being 
studied  for    land    surveying.       Then 
a  knowledge  of  elementary  mathemat- 
ics is  also  needed  for  the  study  of  the 
next  subjects  to  be  taken  up — physics 
and  chemistry.     The  engineer  must  be 
a  physicist  as  well  as  have  an  accurate 
knowledge   of  elementary    chemistry. 
Unless  he  has  a   clear  conception  ot 
the  properties  ot  matter  he  can  never 
understand  the  theories  of  design  ;  and 
it  is  by  his  knowledge  of  these  theories 
that    he  is    able    to    proportion    the 
various  parts  of  a  structure  so  that  they 
will  be  strong  and  stiff  enough  to  bear 
the  stresses    which  come  upon  ihem, 
waste  of  material  on  the  one  hand  and 
failure  on  th2  other  being  thus  avoided. 
The  laws  of  heat  and   the  effects  of 
heat  on  water  form  the  foundation  of 
the  instruction  for  students  who   wish 
to  study  steam  engineering.  Chemistry 
is  needed  before  one  can  study  miner- 
alogy, geology,  mining,  and  metallurgy, 
and  we  need  a  knowledge  of  it  also  in 
the    study  of    cements,    bricks,    and 
building    stones,     in    the    analysis  of 
drinking    water,    in    the  treatment  of 
sewage,    and    in   the  manufacture  of 
coal  gas.     An  engineer  who  has  charge 


of  iron  and  steel    construction   should 
have    an    accurate  knowledge  of  the 
metallurgy    of    these    materials,    and 
though,  of  course,  it  is  to  the  mining 
engineer  that  the  study  of  mineralogy 
and  geology  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
yet   an  engineer  in  charge  of  masonry 
construction  must  often   call  in    these 
sciences  to  his  aid.     The  study  of  the 
mechanics  of  machinery  is  needed  for 
machine    design    and    astronomy  for 
surveying.     A    theoretical  knowledge 
of  electricity   must  precede  any  prac 
tical  work   in  that   subject.     It  would 
seem  now  as  if  we  had    mentioned  all 
the  sciences  except  two  as  particularly 
needed  for    the  engineer's  equipment 
previous  to  his  technical  training,   and 
we  cannot  omit  even  these.     Since  the 
discoveries   of  the  bacteriologists  the 
science  of  physiology  must  be  studied 
to  show  the  sanitary  engineer   how  to 
fight  against  disease  ;  and,  as  engineers 
stand  between  capital  on  the  one  hand 
and  labor  on  the  other,  the  subject  of 
political    economy,    a    knowledge  of 
which  might  have  saved  much  trouble 
in  the  past,  should  therefore  be  added 
to  all  engineering  courses.     But  it  will 
not  do  to  neglect    the  literary  side  of 
the  engineer's  education.     The  study 
of  English  is  certainly  a  necessity,   for 
what  can  be  thought  of  a  man's  claims 
to   education  who    is  ignorant    of  his 
own  language  ?     French  and    German 
are  also  needed,  since  so  much  of  both 
theoretical  and  practical  work  has  been 
done  in  recent  engineering  by   French 
or  German  philosophers  and  engineers. 
When  to  all  these  we  add  the  technical 
subjects  which  must  be  studied  we  see 
that  the  course  in  an  engineering  col- 
lege will  need  much  hard  work  if  it  is 
to  be   carried  to  a  successful  conclu- 
sion.    And   we  find  that   engineering 
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students  for  the  most  part  readil)  do 
work  hard.  The  close  relation  and 
interdependence  of  the  many  subjects 
makes  the  study  of  each  more  inter- 
esting. The  engineering  student  who 
sees  the  practical  importance  of  the 
Sixth  Book  of  Euclid  and  of  Trigo- 
nometry will  naturally  make  more  rapid 
advance  in  these  subjects  than  the 
average  arts  students ;  and  the 
engineering  students  of  the  many 
hours  during  which  he  can  be  seen  to 
be  really  working  hard  both  in  the 
drawing-room  and  in  the  field,  by  his 
earnestness  and  activity,  is  found  to 
have  a  good  influence  on  the  non- 
professional students  who  may  be 
studying  at  the  same  college.  En- 
gineering has  often  been  omitted  from 
a  list  of  the  learned  professions  : 
might  it  not  be  urged  that  it  is  The 
learned  profession  ? 

All  this  work  takes  time  and  in  some 
schools  we  find  that  plenty  of  time  is 
given  to  it. ,  In  the  French  "  Colleges 
des  Arts  et  Metiers  "  work  begins  at 
5.30  a.m.  and  goes  on  till  9  p.m.,  with 
only  two  and  a  half  hours'  intermission 
for  meals  and  recreation — and  there 
are  no  holidays  !  But  even  if  we  wish 
to  take  life  more  easily  we  can  always 
find  the  necessary  time  by  lengthen- 
ing the  period  of  the  course.  This  is 
no  disadvantage.  The  age  of  those 
entering  in  the  practice  of  all  the  pro- 
fessions might  well  be  raised,  as  it  is 
found  by  experience  "^hat  amongst 
men  who  have  received  the  same 
training  the  older  men  do  better  work 
all  along.  And  this  points  us  to  an 
object  that  the  whole  education  of  an 
engineer  must  aim  at  forming — good 
judgment.  To  the  engineer  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  he  should 
at  all  times  be  able  to  give  a  clear  and 
satisfactory  answer  to  any  question 
which  may  be  submitted  to  him. 
From  the  first  day  on  which  the  young 
engineer  begins  the  practice  of  his 
profession  totally  unexpected  problems 
will   be   continually    presenting  them- 


selves which  will  usually  demand  an 
immediate  answer.  This  "answer,  too, 
will  not  depend  on  theory  alone  ;  in 
fact,  there  will  generally  be  a  choice 
of  several  answers,  each  of  which  to 
the  many  theoretical  men  will  seem 
equally  good.  A  training,  therefore, 
which  does  not  enable  the  engineer  to 
attack  each  question  in  a  critical 
manner  will  lack  one  of  the  essential 
requisites. 

But  we  should  make  a  mistake  if  we 
were  to  imagine  that  even  the  best 
education  that  could  be  devised  could 
in  itself  make  a  great  engineer. 
Common  sense  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  education  alone  will  not 
furnish  it.  The  Scotch  have  long  been 
noted  for  their  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
education.  We  find  a  compulsory 
education  act  as  early  as  1496,  and 
yet  more  than  250  years  later  the 
Presbytery  of  Edmburgh  denounced 
the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws  against 
witches  as  "contrary  to  the  express 
laws  of  God."  In  fact,  as  was  pointed 
out  in  a  recent  address  by  Sir  Benja- 
min Baker,  the  burning  of  witches 
went  hand  in  hand  with  education  in 
North  Britain.  Where  was  common 
sense  ? 

Supposing  a  man  has  obtained  the 
best  training  possible,  what  are  his 
chances  of  obtaining  satisfactory  em- 
ployment ?  Well,  that  depends  almost 
entirely  on  himself.  There  are  many 
who  wish  to  practise  engineering,  but 
in  this  profession,  as  in  all  others, 
there  is  always  room  for  the  man  who 
has  the  necessary  training,  determina- 
tion, and  energy.  There  has  always 
been  much  talk  about  the  overcrowd- 
ing of  the  profession.  In  1841  Mr. 
James  Walker,  in  his  presidential  ad- 
dress to  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, thought  it  wise  to  warn  the 
young  engineers  of  that  day  that  in 
his  opinion  there  was  every  prospect 
that  the  demand  for  engineers  would 
be  likely  to  decrease,  at  least  in  Eng- 
land, where    he  believed  all  that  was 
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needed  in  the  way  of  engineering  was 
then  accomplished.  Mr.  Walker's 
solemn  word  of  warning  does  not 
seem  to  have  had  much  effect,  for  the 
number  of  members  of  the  institution 
which  in  his  time  was  about  400  has 
since  increased  over  7,000. 

Thefollowingbrief  reviewof  the  work 
done  since  the  beginning  of  the  century 
will  show  how  utterly  groundless  Mr. 
Walker's  fears  were  and  at  the  same 
time  we  can  form  an  idea  of  the  amount 
of  work  which  will  be  begun  at  least 
within  the  next  quarter  of  a  century 
and  which  will  certainly  afford  em- 
ployment for  very  many  engineers. 

First  with  regard  to  railroads.  In 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  there  have 
been  constructed  21,000  miles  at  a 
cost  of  5,000  million  dollars  (just  ten 
times  as  much  as  was  constructed  at 
the  time  of  Mr.  Walker's  address). 
The  immense  importance  of  these 
railroads  may  be  learned  from  the  fact 
that  the  gross  receipts  are  410  million 
dollars  each  year.  The  total  mileage 
of  Europe  is  162,000  and  of  the  United 
States  of  America  180,000.  We  can 
perhaps  realize  what  this  means  if  we 
remember  that  the  bridges  on  the  rail- 
roads of  the  United  States  would  reach 
from  New  York  to  Liverpool.  Canada 
has  16,270  miles  of  railroads  all  con- 
structed since  1836.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  on  comparing  the  areas  of 
North  America  with  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  that  much  railroad  work  still 
remains  to  be  done  on  our  continent. 
In  Asia  we  have  hardly  any  railroads 
yet  except  some  25,000  miles  in  India, 
and  in  Africa  we  have  only  the  Cape 
railways,  about  2,000  miles.  It  will  be 
many  years  also  before  we  can  say  that 
there  is  no  more  work  for  the  railroad 
engineer  in  South  America,  Mexico, 
and  Australia. 

Canal  construction,  which  has  been 
carried  on  as  we  saw  from  the  earliest 
times,  received  a  great  impetus  by  the 
construction  and  subsequent  financial 
success  of  the  Suez  Canal.     The  Kiel 


and  Manchester  ship  canals,  the  latter 
of  which  cost  over  $77,000,000,  will 
doubtless  be  followed  by  several  others. 
Nor  must  the  Canadian  canals  be  for- 
gotten. Constructed  at  a  cost  of  $80,- 
000,000  and  maintained  at  a  nett  loss 
of  $300,000  per  annum,  they  afford 
satisfactory  evidence  that  our  paternal 
government  can  always  find  work  to 
keep  our  engineers  at  home  if  that  is 
necessary.  In  the  near  future  too  we 
shall  probably  see  the  completion  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  on  which  already 
work  whose  estimated  value  is  $125,- 
000,000  has  been  expended  and  which 
according  to  a  report  of  a  special  corii- 
mission,  which  has  spent  four  years 
investigating  its  condition,  only  re- 
quires $100,000,000  for  its  completion. 

The  rapid  strides  which  have  been 
made  in  ship-building  make  it  hard 
for  us  to  realize  that  it  is  only  sixty 
years  ago  that  the  first  regular  trans- 
Atlantic  steamship  service  was  opened 
by  the  "  Great  Western,"  whose  aver- 
age time  between  Bristol  and  New 
York  was  fourteen  days.  But  ship- 
building and  the  even  more  prominent 
electrical  engineering  would  each  fur- 
nish matter  for  a  much  longer  address 
than  this;  but  attention  must  be  called 
to  the  large  fields  of  work  being 
opened  up  to  the  engineer  by  the  uti- 
lization of  water  power  by  means  of 
enormous  electrical  installations  and 
the  way  in  which  electrical  is  replacing 
steam  traction  on  even  some  of  the 
larger  railroads  in  the  United  States. 
The  first  Atlantic  cable  is  only  forty 
years  old  and  yet  already  in  British 
cables  alone  is  invested  over  $200,- 
000,000. 

Passing  over  the  important  work 
that  has  been  done  in  the  construction 
of  harbors  and  docks,  a  hasty  glance 
at  Sanitary  Engineering  must  conclude 
this  review.  In  1848  the  first  Public 
Health  Act  in  the  history  of  the  world 
was  passed,  and  an  attempt  was  made 
to  revive  Sanitary  Engineering  from 
the  state  of  torpor  in  which  it  lay  since 
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the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire.  But 
little  work  was  done  for  some  years, 
till  the  fearful  mortality  amongst  the 
troops  before  Sebastopol  compelled 
the  British  Government  to  take  action. 
In  threfe  months  ii,ooo  men  had  died 
out  of  a  total  of  32,000,  and  a  Sani- 
tary Commission  consistmg  of  an  en-  j 
gineer  and  two  doctors  was  sent  to  the 
Crimea.  Within  nine  months,  as  the 
result  of  the  Commission's  labors,  the 
entire  army  was  in  better  health  than 
it  had  ever  been  at  home,  whereas,  in 
the  French  army,  which  has  no  Sani- 
tary Engineer,  there  were  over  40,000 
men  on  the  sick  list.  Of  course  it  is 
in  fighting  the  so  called  "  filth  dis- 
eases," such  as  typhoid,  that  Sanitary 
Engineering  is  seen  at  its  best.  In 
fifteen  years  the  death  rate  of  Paris  has 
been  reduced  from  26  per  1,000  to  21, 
of  Berlin  from  26  to  19,  and  of  New 
York  from  31  to  22.  Let  us  see  what 
this  means.  Taking  the  case  of  New 
York,  we  find  a  reduction  of  9  per 
1,000,  that  is,  last  year  Sanitary 
Science  saved  the  lives  of  15,000  per- 
sons, and  in  the  whole  period  of  15 
years  120,000  lives  were  saved.  That 
Sanitary  Engineering  has  a  great  future 
before  it,  especially  on  this  continent, 
will  be  seen  from  the  terrible  mortality 
from  typhoid  in  our  larger  cities.  In 
1892  the  mortality  per  cent,  due  to 
typhoid  was  6.7  in  Chicago,  thirteen 
times  as  great  as  that  of  London,  and 
fourteen  times  that  of  Berlin.  Of 
course  this  has  lately  been  much  re- 
duced by  the  improvements  in  the 
water  supply,  and  will  probably  be  still 
further  reduced  on  the  completion  of 
the  Drainage  Canal — a  gigantic  pro- 
ject, now  near  its  completion,  and 
which  has  cost  $31,000,000. 

That  there  will  be  work  in  plenty 
for  the  next  fifty  years  must  be  evident 
from  the  above  rough  sketch,  and  we 
may  be  quite  certain  that  the  hundred 
Engineering  Schools  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  will  continue  to  furnish  annu- 
ally a   large  and    probably  increasing 


number  of   Engineers.     For  the  Pro- 
fession has  a  peculiar  fascination  about 
it  which    seems  to    draw  men    of  all 
kinds  of  tastes  to    it.     Even   Huxley 
wished  to  have   been  an  Engineer,  as 
we  learn    from    the    following  extract 
from  an   autobiographic   sketch  :   "  As 
a  boy    my  great    desire  was    to  be  a 
Mechanical  Engineer  ;    but  the   fates 
were  against  me,  and  when  very  young 
I  commenced  the    study  of  medicine. 
But,    though    the  Institution    of   En- 
gineers would  certainly  not  own  me,  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  have   not  been  all 
along  a  sort  of    Mechanical  Engineer 
in  partibus  itifidelium.     .     .     .     The 
only  part  of   my    professional    course 
which  really  and  deeply  interested  me 
was  Physiology,  which  is  the  Mechani- 
cal Engineering    of    living    machines. 
.     .      ,      What  I    cared  for    was    the 
Architectural  and   Engineering  part  of 
the  business,   the    working    out    of   a 
wonderful  unity  of  a  plan  in  thousands 
and  thousands  of   diverse  living    con- 
structions,   and    the    modifications  of 
similar  apparatuses    to    seive   diverse 
ends."     But  we  do  not  find  that  nearly 
all  who  were  attracted  to  the  study  ot 
Engineering  have  sufficient  energy  and 
patience  in  the  struggle  for  a  place  in 
the  profession,  and   as  a  consequence 
the  number  of  those   really  trying  for 
engineering  work  is  not  at  all  so  great  as 
we  would  expect   from  the  number  of 
students    in    the  engineering  schools. 
And    so   in    regard    to    overcrowding 
engineering  is  no   worse  off  than  any 
other  profession  or  business  ;  and  for 
the  young  engineer  who  has  received  a 
good  training  it  will  be  a  consolation 
for  him  to  remember,  in  his  early  efforts, 
that  if  life  is  a  struggle  for  existence 
in  this    profession   certainly  the  fittest 
alone  survive. 

What  facilities  does  our  Province 
offer  to  those  who  wish  to  become 
Engineers  ?  As  will  be  seen  from  the 
Calendar  of  the  Provincial  University 
in  connection  with  the  Arts  Course  is 
a    Department   of    Civil    Engineering 
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and  also  one  of  Electrical  Engineering. 
A  four  years'  course  leads  to  a  diploma, 
and  students  receive  instruction  in  all 
the  subjects  mentioned  in  the  address 
as  necessary  for  the  training  of  an 
Engineer,  and  in  addition  there  are  six- 
teen lectures  a  week  in  technical  work 
and  each  student  spends  sixteen  hours  a 
week  during  the  whole  four  years  at 
drawing  or  field  work.  It  is  hoped 
this  year  to  have  a  Summer  Camp  for 
special  work  in  Railroad  Surveying. 
The  course  in  Physics  is  specially  ar- 
ranged to  suit  Engineering  students  of 
both  Departments,  and  practical  work 
IS  done  in  well  equipped  physical  and 
chemical  laboratories.  The  labor- 
atories and  draughting  room  arelighted 
by  electricity  and  the  City  of  Fred- 
ericton  supplies  electric  power  for  ex- 
perimental purposes.  All  Engineering 
students  are  encouraged  to  attend 
special  classes  in  Electricity  and  elec- 
trical measurements.  There  is  a  well- 
equipped  observatory  where  Engineer- 
ing students  make  observations  for  the 
determination  of  Time,  Latitude,  and 
Azimuth,  and  the  Engineering  Depart- 
ment is  fully  supplied  with  modern 
Surveying  instruments.  The  Univer- 
sity contains  a  well  selected  though,  at 
present,  small  number  of  modern  tech- 
nical works. 

In  conclusion,  it  might  be  interest- 
ing to  note  how  those  who  have  ob- 
tained diplomas  in  Engineering  are  at 
present  employed.  Since  1892  thirteen 


students  have  completed  the  full  course 
and  obtained  diplomas.  Nine  of  them 
are  at  pre-ent  engaged  in  Engineering 
work  and  the  remaining  four  never 
tried  to  obtain  such  work,  having 
immediately  on  the  leaving  the  Univer- 
sity turned  their  attention  to  other 
matters.  Of  the  nine  who  are  at 
Engineering  work,  one  has  recently 
been  appointed  Engineer-inChief  to 
the  Edmonton  District  Railway,  one 
is  a  mining  engineer  in  British  Colum- 
bia, one  is  employed  in  canal  construc- 
tion in  Ontario,  one  is  employed  in 
the  Public  Works  Department  at 
Fredericton,  one  is  an  electrical  engi- 
neer, and  those  remaining  are  engaged 
in  railroad  construction.  None  have 
any  cause  to  complain  at  the  way 
things  have  turned  out  for  them,  and 
all  have  deserved  well  any  success  they 
may  have  met. 

/The  secret  of  success  in  this  profes- 
sion has  been  told  by  Sir  Robert  Raw- 
linson.  This  emment  engineer,  like 
the  illustrious  Telford,  began  life  as  a 
poor  boy  and  a  stonemason.  In  his 
presidential  address  to  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers,  1894,  he  says  that 
he  ascribes  whatever  success  he  may 
have  met  with  through  life  to  the  fact 
that  he  had  always  bent  himself  to  his 
work,  and, if  he  did  not  do  all  that  was 
expected  of  him,  it  was  because  he 
could  not  do  any  more.  It  was  im- 
possible that  he  should  have  striven 
more  than  he  had  striven. 


The  teachers  in  Germany  take  a 
jnore  active  part  in  politics  than  their 
American  colleagues.  Several  hold 
municipal  offices  ;  other  ones  even  run 
for  State  offices  and  for  the  Reichstag. 
With  the  offensive  odors  of  an  Augean 
stable  in  our  nostrils  we  might  fitly 
follow  their  examples  !  They  are  all 
banded  together  in  a  strong  federal 
union,    have    their   own    sick    benefit 


funds,  fire  and  life  insurance  depart- 
ments, and  CO  operative  institutions. 
They  have  a  special  fund  to  provide 
for  those  teachers  who  are  treated  un- 
justly by  their  authorities,  to  provide 
them,  in  need,  with  board,  lodging, 
and  to  defray  court  costs.  How  many 
decades  will  it  take  us  here  to  get  so 
far?  Hats  off,  gentlemen,  for  ihisfin- 
desiecle  organization  ! 


Where  Suniiners  are  Lo)i<{. 
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WHERE  SUMMERS  ARE  LONG. 

A   Comparison  of  Canadian  and  European  Summers. 
J.  Gordon  Mowat. 


Perhaps  no  country  suffers  abroad 
from  misconception  in  regard  to  its 
climate  as  does  Canada.  Mr.  Rud- 
yard  Kipling's  well  meant  but  unfortu- 
nate allusion  to  the  Dominion  as  "  Our 
Lady  of  the  Snows  " — scarcely  an  ap- 
propriate one  to  a  country  where  m 
east,  west  and  south  at  almost  any 
time  in  winter  as  large  an  area  as  Eng- 
land is  bare  of  snow,  and  several  times 
that  area  has  but  a  scanty  covermg — is 
but  a  natural  re-echo  of  the  opinions 
which  have  been  expressed  during  the 
centuries  since  the  snowy  gateway  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  was  first  entered  by 
the  French.  Exaggerated  ideas  of  the 
cold  of  Canada  are  continually  being 
expressed  in  books  and  in  leading 
periodicals,  and  often  by  generally  well- 
informed  men.  A  prominent  member 
of  the  British  Association,  while  sail- 
ing down  Lake  Ontario,  referred  to  the 
scene  he  supposed  the  lake  would  pre- 
sent '^\itw  frozen  over.  The  late  Gen- 
eral Benjamin  Butler,  in  an  article  in  a 
leading  American  review  not  long  ago, 
said  that  Canada  could  easily  be  invaded 
in  winter  by  crossing  Lake  Ontario  o?i 
the  ice.  A  writer  in  a  popular  English 
magazine  tells  of  the  mercury  being  con- 
stantly below  zero  at  Quebec  for  over 
tour  months  every  winter,  whereas  a 
period  of  two  days  when  such  is  the 
case,  even  in  that  city,  is  uncommon. 
McCuUoch's  Commercial  Dictionary 
of  an  old  date  refers  to  what  are  now 
our  boundless  wheat  fields  of  the 
North-West  as  "  situated  in  an  inhos- 
pitable climate,  and  worth  very  little, 
excepting  as  hunting  grounds  " — an 
opinion  happily  well  dissipated  at  the 
present  day.  Some  of  the  queer  mis- 
statements made  are,  to  say  the  least, 
amusing.  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head,  a 
former  governor  of  Upper  Canada,  in 


a  volume  on  the  country,  indulging 
in  a  little  "  romancing "  about  the 
climate,  said,  amongst  other  things, 
that  often  in  writing  his  dispatches 
to  the  Home  Government,  in  his 
warm  ofifices  in  the  Government 
House,  Toronto,  he  has  found  the  ink 
cease  flowing,  and  on  examination  dis- 
covered a  ball  of  frozen  ink  formed 
under  his  pen.  Another  writer  on  settle- 
ment in  the  mild  Western  peninsula  of 
Ontario  gravely  tells  of  horses  having 
to  be  cut  out  of  the  ice  formed  from  the 
overflowing  of  the  troughs  at  which 
they  were  being  watered.  And  the  Lon- 
don Illustrated  News,  on  the  occasion 
of  Prince  Arthur's  visit  to  the  lake 
region,  comforts  its  English  readers 
by  the  assurance  that  "Canada  has 
plenty  of  bearskins  and  deerskins 
to  clothe  her  own  children  and  the 
Queen's  son,  too."  Even  the  most 
serious  and  authoritative  of  publica- 
tions make  similar  singular  mistakes. 
Chambers'  Encyclopaedia,  for  example, 
in  its  article  on  North  America,  says 
that  the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  i.e., 
of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  River,  is, 
in  winter,  not  only  relatively,  but  abso- 
lutely, the  coldest  portion  of  the  conti- 
nent, its  low  level  constituting  a  de- 
pression into  which  flows  the  cold,  and, 
therefore,  heavy,  air  of  the  interior  of 
the  continent.  Unfortunately  for  this 
theory  the  basin  is  in  general  much 
milder  on  the  same  parallels  of  latitude 
than  the  Mississippi  Valley.  And,  not- 
withstanding that  December,  January 
and  February  have  been  known  to  pass 
with  the  water  constantly  lapping  the 
innermost  wharfs  of  Toronto  Bay, 
"Encyclopaedia  Britannica,"  in  atabular 
statement,  unable  to  conceive  the  final 
opening  of  navigation  in  the  harbor 
occurring  one  year  so  early  as  January, 
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sets  down  the  opening  as  taking  place 
in  June  !  It  is  refreshing  to  turn  from 
these  arctic  pictures  to  the  impressions 
of  America  given  in  one  of  the  great 
London  monthly  reviews  by  an  English- 
man who  at  St.  Paul  is  assured  that 
the  date  palm  flourishes  in  the  Red 
River  Valley  in  Northern  Minnesota,  so 
very  close  to  Manitoba,  as  that  former 
gateway  to  our  prairies,  St.  Vincent. 
These  wrong  ideas  prevalent  as  to  the 
Canadian  climate  have  been  exceed- 
ingly detrimental  to  the  country,  and 
probably  have  done  more  to  retard 
immigration,  especially  of  well-to-do 
agriculturists,  than  all  other  causes 
combined. 

Many  Canadians,  too,  influenced  by 
foreign  misconceptions  so  often  ex- 
pressed, underrate  the  relative  merits 
of  our  seasons  when  compared  with 
those  of  northern  and  central  Europe. 
This  wrong  impression  of  the  compar- 
ative length  of  the  summer  is  aided  by 
the  fact  that  in  the  most  thickly-inhab- 
ited portions  of  old  Canada,  such  as 
southern  and  eastern  Ontario,  fall 
wheat  harvest  is  generally  over  in  July, 
and  all  cereals,  excepting  maize,  are 
garnered  but  little  if  any  later.  Partly, 
too,  the  very  considerable  and  sensible 
difference  in  temperature  between  May 
and  June,  and  between  August  and 
September  aids  this  error,  though  May 
in  several  Canadian  localities  is  as 
warm  as  the  English  June. 

Then,  too,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
the  impression  made  by  a  cursory 
glance  at  the  maps  of  tiie  two  hemi- 
spheres tends  to  the  disadvantage  of 
Canada.  The  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  the 
minds  of  most,  is  associated  with  the 
latitudes  of  the  Mediterranean.  New 
Orleans  is  contemplated  as  being  in 
about  the  same  latitude  as  Marseilles 
or  Nice,  and  Algiers  and  Morocco  as 
Cuba.  The  general  absence  in  North 
America,  through  occasional  severe 
winter  frosts  extending  as  far  south  as 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  of  certain  charac- 
teristic trees  of  southern  latitudes    fur- 


ther confirms  this  impression.  Hence 
we  have  *'  Far  north  Canada,"  and 
hence,  too,  even  southern  Ontario  is 
mentally  removed  far  up  into  the  lati- 
tudes of  north  Germany  and  the  south 
of  England,  and  prejudged  adversely 
whenever  the  length  and  generous 
warmth  of  its  summers  are  thought  of 
in  relation  to  those  of  France,  Austria, 
south  Germany,  and  even  of  countries 
somewhat  further  north. 

A  little  readjustment  of  mental  im- 
pressions in  regard  to  relative  latitudes 
will  do  much  to  correct  ideas  in  regard 
to  our  summer  seasons,  and  also  in  re- 
gard to  our  winters,  though  it  is  al- 
ways to  be  borne  in  mind  that  our 
position  on  the  eastern  side  of  a  conti- 
nent makes  our  winters  colder  than 
those  of  the  west  of  Europe  in  the 
same  latitudes,  just  as  the  winters  of 
China,  Korea,  and  Japan  and  the  east 
of  Asia  generally  are  colder  than  those 
of  similar  latitudes  on  the  Pacific  coast 
of  North  America. 

The  Mediterranean,  where  it  laves 
■the  delta  of  the  Nile,  is  further  north 
than  New  Orleans,  while  the  same 
south  shore  of  that  sea  curving  past 
Tunis  is  as  far  north  as  southern  Illi- 
nois, and  only  250  geographical  miles 
farther  south  than  Pelee,  in  Ontario. 
The  northern  part  of  the  Mediterran- 
ean is  largely  in  the  region  of  the  Great 
St.  Lawrence  lakes  ;  its  most  northern 
shore,  in  the  Adriatic,  corresponds  in 
latitude  with  the  north  shore  of  Lake 
Huron,  leaving  L-jke  Superior  the  only 
one  of  the  great  lakes  wholly  north  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Like  Erie  in  lati- 
tude corresponds  with  the  Mediterran- 
ean off"  Barcelona,  in  Spain,  and  reaches 
south  to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  lati- 
tude of  the  north  coast  of  the  .^gean. 
Lake  Ontario  has  the  latitudes  of  the 
Gulfs  of  Lyons  and  Genoa  washing  the 
south  coast  of  France  and  the  neigh- 
boring coast  of  Italy. 

Lake  Huron's  southernmost  parallel 
is  that  of  the  north  point  of  Corsica. 
The  Adriatic  nearly  corresponds  in  lati- 
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tude,  general  direction  and  shape  with 
Lake  Michigan.  Canadian  Felee,  in 
Lake  Erie,  is  a  Uttle  farther  south  than 
Rome  and  lies  in  the  same  latitude  as 
Braganza,  Portugal ;  Valladolid  and 
Saragossa,  Spain  ;  Ajaccio,  Corsica  ; 
Adrianople,  Turkey;  and  Mount  Olfar, 
xAsia  Minor.  Farther  north  than  the 
southernmost  land  in  Canada  (lat.  41° 
42°)  lies  the  whole  of  France  and  Aus- 
tria-Hungary (including  Dalmatia), 
three-fifths  of  Italy,  and  all  of  Turkey 
in-Europe  (with  its  Danubian  valley) 
excepting  lUyria,  southern  Macedonia 
and  southern  Thrace.  Greece  is  the 
only  country  in  Europe  wholly  south 
of  Canada. 

London,  western  Ontario,  has  the 
latitude  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  of  Vit- 
toria  and  Pampeluna,  Spain  ;  Ham- 
ilton, that  of  Corunna  and  Bilboa,  in 
Spain,  and  Perugia,  in  central  Italy. 
An  east  and  west  line  through  Toronto 
passes  through  the  sea  slopes  of  As- 
turias,  Spain,  and  through  Toulouse,  in 
the  south  of  France,  and  leaves  the 
far-famed  Nice  and  Florence  a  few 
miles  on  its  northern  side.  Ottawa  and 
Montreal  correspond  in  latitude  with 
Milan  and  Venice,  and  are  farther 
south  than  Lyons.  Ontarians  regard 
Lake  Nipissing  as  "away  up  north," 
but  its  latitude  is  that  of  Poitiers,  cen- 
tral France,  and  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva. 
Lake  Temiscamingue  on  the  UpperOt- 
tawa,  and  Lake  Constance,  Switzer- 
land, and  Buda-Pesth,  the  capital  of 
Hungary,  are  in  the  same  latitude. 
Quebec  represents  almost  exactly  the 
central  latitude  of  France  and  the 
northern  verge  of  Italy,  though  in 
winter  clad  with  a  thick  mantle  of 
snow.  Victoria,  British  Columbia, 
Port  Arthur,  on  Lake  Superior,  and 
Chicoutimi,  on  Lake  St.  John,  at  the 
head  of  the  Saguenay,  have  the  lati- 
tude of  Brest,  and  leave  Paris  farther 
north,  and  within  fourteen  miles  of  the 
4Qth  parallel,  the  southern  boundary 
of  Manitoba  and  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tories.     Prague,  Bohemia,  is    a    few 


miles  farther  north  than  Winnipeg, 
and  Brussels,  the  capital  of  Belgium, 
a  similar  distance  north  of  Regina. 
The  latitudes  of  sunny  France  do  not 
fail  at  Calais  and  Dunkerque  until, 
going  north  in  Canada,  Calgary,  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Rockies,  in  the  west,  and 
in  the  east.  Moose  Fort  on  the  tidal 
waters  of  James'  Bay,  are  reached. 
London  is  fifteen  miles  further  north 
than  Moose  Fort.  Berlin  is  exactly  as 
far  north  as  Fort  Albany  at  the  north- 
ern extremity  of  Ontario.  Battleford 
corresponds  very  nearly  with  Berlin 
and  Leicester  in  latitude,  Edmonton 
with  Dublin,  Port  Simpson,  B.C.,  with 
Belfast,  and  Dunvegan,  on  the  Peace 
River,  with  Edinburgh. 

As  a  whole,  Ontario  lies  in  the  same 
latitude  as  France  and  Austria-Hun- 
gary, extending  a  little  more  to  both 
north  and  souih  than  either.  These 
European  countries  cover  the  latitudes 
between  Lake  St.  Clair  and  James'  Bay. 
Switzerland  lies  in  the  Lake  Nipissing 
and  Temiscamingue  latitudes,  Ger- 
many in  those  between  Temiscamingue 
and  York  Factory,  Hudson  Bay. 
The  Saskatchewan  Valley,  Manitoba, 
and  the  southern  and  central  part  of 
British  Columbia  are  in  the  latitudes  of 
central  and  northern  Germany.  Great 
Britain  stretches  over  all  the  parallels 
of  British  Columbia,  from  the  latitude 
of  Kamloops  and  Winnipeg  north- 
ward. The  St,  Lawrence  basin  in 
Quebec,  New  Brunswick,  and  northern 
Nova  Scotia,  are  in  the  latitudes  of 
central  and  northern  France. 

The  position  of  much  of  Canada  in 
the  most  favored  latitudes  of  Europe 
might  well  create  a  presumption  that 
at  least  its  more  southerly  portions 
possess  a  comparatively  genial  climate. 
This  presumption  is  well  sustained  by 
the  examination  of  the  records  of  both 
the  western  and  eastern  parts  of  the 
Dominion.  Even  allowing  for  the  well- 
known  fact  that  the  eastern  side  of 
every  continent  or  large  island  in  the 
temperate   zone    is   colder   in    winter 
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than  the  western,  the  narrowness  of 
America,  compared  with  the  eastern 
continent,  and  the  existence  of  the 
great  lakes  as  a  check  on  the  drift 
of  cold  from  the  interior,  makes  the 
St.  Lawrence  region  geneially  much 
milder  in  winter  than  Chinese  terri- 
tory in  the  same  latitudes.  A  dis- 
cussion of  the  marvellous  variety  of 
climates,  which,  not  only  the  Domin- 
ion, but  several  of  its  provinces,  es- 
pecially Ontario  and  British  Columbia, 
and,  within  these,  even  very  limited  dis- 
tricts, present  tempting  and  interesting 
as  it  would  be,  is  impracticable  with- 
in the  space  of  this  article.  Enough 
may,  however,  be  shown  to  prove  that 
in  at  least  a  very  important  portion 
of  Canada,  embracing  a  population  of 
millions,  the  climate  possesses  great 
and  substantial  merits,  even  though 
these  are  little  known  and  appreciated 
abroad. 

The  Canadian  area  here  selected  for 
comparison  is  that  between  Lake  Erie 
in  the  south  and  Lake  Temiscamingue 
in  the  north,  and  from  Montreal  and 
the  Lower  Ottawa  Valley  in  the  nortn- 
east  to  Lakes  Huron  and  St.  Clair 
in  the  west  and  south-west.  PVom 
north  to  south  it  measures  about  450 
miles  and  nearly  600  from  north  east  to 
south-west.  Though  many  thousands 
of  square  miles  of  its  surface  are 
yet  virgin  forest,  it  includes  all  but  a 
few  score  thousand  of  the  people  of 
Ontario,  and  has  a  population  of  about 
3,000,000,  or  half  the  population  of 
Canada.  Though  including  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Montreal  and  a  strip  along 
the  Quebec  side  of  the  Ottawa,  it  lies 
almost  wholly  in  Ontario,  and  may  for 
climatic  comparisons  be  designated 
south  eastern  Ontario,  as  one  of  the 
regions — south-eastern,  north-eastern 
and  western — into  which  the  irregularly 
triangular  province  is  naturally  divided. 
In  the  elevation  of  its  meteorological 
stations  above  the  sea  it  ranges  fro  m 
nearly  2  00  feet  at  Montreal  to  about  600 
feet  around  Lakes  Erie  and  Huron,  800 


to  1,200  in  the  Muskoka  and  northern 
inland  districts,  and  to  about  1,600  on 
the  high  interior  sloping  from  Lakes 
Huron  and  Erie  to  a  culmination  on 
the  uplands  south  of  th°  Georgian 
Bay. 

The  comparisons  made  with  Europe 
are  in  regard  to  the  average  length 
and  heat  of  summer,  a  matter  of  very 
practical  importance  in  the  comfort  of 
the  population,  and  especially  in  regard 
to  agricultural  capability.  The  mean 
temperatures  given  are  mostly  derived 
from  records  of  the  Canadian  and  Euro- 
pean Meteorological  Services,  and  are 
for  periods  of  fifteen  years  or  more. 

For  comparing  the  duration  of  sum- 
mer heat,  it  is  not  easy  to  choose,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all,  1  standard  of 
monthly  mean  temperature  lower  than 
which  no  month  may  average,  and  yet 
be  regarded  as  a  summer  month.  Lord 
Byron  once,  ill-naturedly  perhaps,  re- 
marked that  England  was  a  country 
without  a  summer,  but  his  remark 
would  apply  with  equal  truth  to  the 
British  Columbian  coast  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  a  long  stretch  of  coast  near 
the  Golden  Gate.  A  British  standard 
seems  for  obvious  reasons  to  be  appro- 
priate for  comparisons  of  British  sea- 
sons with  Canadian,  and  as  English- 
men, Irish  or  Scotch  would  resent  the 
suggestion  that  the  June  of  their  re- 
spective countries  is  not  a  summer 
month,  the  June  of  a  south  of  Scot- 
land town,  Lanark,  may  by  way  of 
compromise  be  selected  as  a  standard. 
The  mean  temperature  of  June  at  Lan- 
ark is  54".  The  town  is  inland  and 
about  600  feet^above  the  sea,  01  about 
the  same  as  the  Huron  and  Erie 
coasts. 

The  following  mean  monthly  tem- 
peratures for  the  five  warmest  months 
at  British  stations  are  fairly  represen- 
tative of  the  climate  of  Great  Britain  :* 

*Cheadl9,  in  the  middle  latitudes  of  England,  is 
about  the  same  elevation  as  Port  Dover  on  Lake 
Erie.  Braemar  is  a  little  \o-wex  ihan  Stratford  or 
Guelph  in  Ontario,  and  Dartmoor  slightly  higher. 
The  other  stations  are  comparatively  little  above  sea 
level. 
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Scotland.  May. 

Lanark 48* 

Aberdeen 49 

Edinburgh 49 

Braemar 46 

Ireland. 

Armagh 50 

Belfast 51 

Dublin 51 

Waterford 51 

England. 

Carlis'e 51 

Cheadle 49 

Leeds 52 

Leicester 51 

Oxford 53 

London 53 

Dartmoor 47 

Brighton 53 

Exeter 53 

The  following  are 
temperatures  of  places 
Ontario  : 

May. 

Montreal 55* 

Rockliflfe 52 

Pembroke 51 

Ottawa 55 

Cornwall S"! 

Parry  Sound 51 

Gravenhurst 53 

Peterboro   5S 

Kingston 53 

Goderich 54 

Durham 54 

Stratford 55 

Wood-tock S4 

Toronto 52 

Hamilton 56 

Stony  Creek 55 

Brantford 55 

London 56 

'  Dover 54 

Simcoe   57 

Windsor 59 

Pelee 58 


une. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

54° 

57° 

56° 

52° 

54 

58 

57 

53 

55 

58 

58 

53 

52 

an 

54 

50 

56 

58 

58 

54 

57 

59 

59 

54 

56 

59 

6(t 

55 

57 

60 

60 

55 

57 

60 

59 

55 

.10 

59 

58 

54 

58 

62 

61 

56 

58 

61 

61 

56 

59 

62 

62 

57 

58 

6i 

63 

59 

52 

5  = 

56 

52 

59 

63 

63 

59 

59 

63 

63 

58 

mean    monthly 
in  Quebec  and 


June. 
64° 
61 
64 
65 
65 
62 

n4 

66 
63 
66 
65 
63 
65 
62 
66 
67 
66 


July.  Aug. 
69°    67° 


65 
69 
70 
69 
66 
66 
70 
68 
69 
68 
69 
68 
68 
7i 
70 
68 
70 
69 
72 
73 
76 


61 
67 
65 
67 
63 
65 
68 
57 
68 
66 
65 
65 
66 
71 
69 
67 
67 
68 
69 
71 
73 


Sept. 
59° 
56 
58 
60 
59 
57 
57 
59 
HI 
61 
68 
58 
.59 
5« 
62 
61 
61 
60 
61 
61 
64 
66 


These  figures  scarcely  require  com- 
ment. Of  the  five  warmer  months, 
only  May  and  September  are  as  warm 
in  the  most  southern  localities  in  Eng- 
land as  in  the  coolest  Ontarion  local 
ities  south  of  Lake  Nipissing.  May  in 
the  Ontarion  region  is  almost  every- 
where warmer  than  the  Lanark  June, 
and  in  Essex,  one  of  the  Lake  Erie 
counties,  than  July  in  Lanark  and 
Edinburgh.  September  in  much  of 
settled  Ontario  is  warmer  than  July  in 
Scotland  or  Ireland,  and  in  the  warm- 
est localities  than  July  in  London.  The 
three  midsummer  months  south  of  the 
Laurentians  are  warmer — much  warm- 
er— everywhere  than  in  Britain  ;  the 
excess  in  July  over  London  is  eight  de- 
grees at  Ottawa  in  the  north-east,  and 


14  degrees  at  Pelee  in  the  south-west. 

Both  in  duration  and  heat  ihe  sum- 
mers of  the  Ontarion  region,  theretore, 
surpass  those  of  Britain.  By  the  mini- 
mum standard  of  a  south  of  Scotland 
June,  Ontario  southward  from  Lake 
Nipissing  and  the  Upper  Ottawa  has 
very  generally  five  months  of  summer 
heat  to  three  in  Scotland  and  four  in 
Ireland  and  England.  By  the  standard 
of  an  English  Midland  June  (Leices- 
ter's, 58*)  or  an  Edinburgh  July, almost 
the  whole  Ontarian  region  has  four 
summer  months  against  one  or  two  in 
Ireland,  Scotland  and  part  of  England, 
and  even  by  the  standard  of  a  Leices- 
ter July  (61°)  much  of  Ontario  has  four 
months  to  none  in  Ireland  or  Scotland. 
If  an  average  south-eastern  Ontario 
June  (64^)  be  selected  as  the  minimum 
standard  of  a  summer  month,  no  part 
of  Great  Britain  can  be  said  to  have 
summer  at  all. 

To  find  parallels  to  the  summers  of 
Ontario,  we  must  go  south  of  the  Eng- 
lish Channel.  All  these  summers  are 
represented  in  France  and  Austro-Hun- 
gary  ;  and  the  cooler  ones  also  in 
Switzerland  and  Germany.  The  fol- 
lowing are  mean  temperatures  for 
places  in  these  countries.  The  French 
meteorological  stations  are  arranged 
according  to  latitude,proceeding  south- 
ward • 

France.  May.     June.     July.     Aug.     Sept. 


Arras .55° 

Paris 55 

Lamballe 54 

Brest 55 

Epinal 55 

Mirecourt 55 

Orleans 58 

Naates 57 

Poitiers 57 

Bourges 57 

Limoges 57 

Lyons 59 

Grenoble 58 

Albi 60 

Nice  61 

Toul  .use 59 

Montpellier H2 

Lescar 58 

Marseilles. ......  61 

Foix 56 

Switzerland. 

Geneva 55 


Berne . 


53 


61° 
61 
.59 
60 
62 
62 
64 
61 
62 
64 
62 
66 
64 
65 
69 
65 
6S 


64° 
66 
6{ 
64 

66 
65 
69 
66 
66 
63 
67 
71 
61 
'i2 
74 
71 
74 
68 
72 
67 


65° 

65 

63 

65 

64 

65 

67 

65 

65 

67 

66 

69 

68 

73 

73 

70 

74 

67 

72 

67 


.57" 

59 

59 

61 

58 

59 

61 

60 

61 

61 

59 

61 

61 

65 

68 

64 

68 

63 

66 

60 
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A  ustro- Hungary. 

Hermannstadt....  57  64  67  66  58 

Klagenfurt 56  K5  67  64  57 

Grafz 59  64  68  66  59 

Salzburg 54  62  65  63  57 

Buda  Pesth 59  67  71  6W  61 

Erlau 59  67  71  68  59 

Vienna   57  64  69  66  59 

Prague 55  63  67  66  59 

C  acow 53  62  66  63  57 

Gerinaiiy. 

Munich 52  59  64  62  55 

Bavreuth 62  60  63  61  o4 

Berlin 55  63  67  64  59 

Hamburg 52  60  63  62  57 

Comparisons  of  these  European 
mean  temperatures  with  those  ot  On- 
tario may  surprise  the  reader,  showing, 
as  they  do,  that  Canada  has  climates 
which  are  as  warm  in  summer  as  many 
parts  of  the  south  of  France,  and  sum- 
mers as  long  as  in  the  central  depart- 
ments of  that  country. 

Haileybury,  in  the  Lakes  Nipissing- 
Temiscamingue  region,  has  a  mean  of 
about  63°  for  the  three  mid-summer 
months,  and  59°  for  the  five  warmest. 
The  latter  mean  is  higher  than  that  of 
Munich  or  Beyreuth,  and  the  former 
than  that  of  London  or  of  L'Orient, 
and  about  the  same  as  that  of  Berne 
and  Brest  (62°. 7). 

Parry  Sound,  64°  and  60"  for  the 
two  periods  respectively,  is  as  warm  in 
the  mid-summer  months  as  Paris,  and 
for  the  longer  period  as  Epinal,  in  the 
famous  Moselle  Valley,  or  as  Zurich 
or  Salzburg.  Gravenhurst,  on  Muskoka 
lake,  one  degree  warmer  than  Parry 
Sound  in  both  periods,  corresponds 
very  nearly,  in  summer  heat  and  dura 
tion,  with  Geneva  on  Lake  Leman 
and  Basel  on  Lake  Constance. 

Ottawa  and  Vienna  (about  66°. 6  and 
63^^),  Montreal  and  Besancon,  about 
(66°. 6  and  62*^. 5),  Orleans  in  the  Loire 
Valley,  and  Grenoble  in  south-eastern 
Franre,  correspond  very  closely  in  the 
mean  summer  heat  for  either  three  or 
five  months,  and  have  the  summer 
climate  of  very  many  of  the  Ontario 
counties. 

Peterborough,  in  the  eastern  mid- 
lands of  Ontario  and  farther  north 
than  Toronto,  has  a  higher  tempera- 


ture (68°  and  64°),  differing  but  very 
little  from  that  of  Lyons  on  the 
Rhone,  Toulouse  near  the  Mediter- 
ranean, or  Lisbon,  Portugal,  for  the 
three  midsummer  months,  and  being 
a  little  higher  for  both  three  and  five 
months  than  Belluno,  in  north-eastern 
Italy. 

Toronto  is  cooled  in  summer,  e-peci- 
ally  in  May  and  June,  by  the  deep  lake 
to  the  south,  but  the  mean  of  a  fifteen- 
year  period  of  observation  in  the  two 
cities  shows  it  to  be  over  2  degrees 
warmer  than  Paris  in  the  three  mid- 
summer months,  and  over  one  degree 
warmer  for  the  five  warmer  months  of 
the  year.  It  nearly  corresponds  in 
summer  heat  with  Nancy,  Poitiers, 
Limoges,  and  Foix,  scattered  from 
north  eastern  France  to  the  base  of 
the  Pyrenees. 

Hamilton  may  be  considered  hot  in 
summer.  It  is  as  warm  in  September 
as  Toulouse,  and  warmer  in  June, 
July  and  August.  Its  July  (72°)  is  as 
warm  as  that  of  Marseilles,  and  only 
two  degrees  cooler  than  that  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  five  cooler  than  that  of  Alex- 
andria, Egypt.  The  mean  temperature 
for  the  five  warmest  months  (65°. 4)  is 
that  of  Toulouse  and  Lyons;  the  mean  ^ 
of  June,  July  and  August  (69^.6)  is  .; 
about  that  of  Albi,  southern  France, 
and  Como,  Italy,  and  falls  short  only 
one  degree  of  that  of  Marseilles. 
Hamilton's  summer  fairly  represents 
the  summers  of  the  famous  Niagara 
peach  district. 

London,  in  the  West  Midlands  coun- 
ties, averages  67^.5  for  the  three  mid- 
summer months  and  63^.7  for  the  five 
months  of  summer.  It  is  warmer  than 
Vienna,  and  while  the  same  for  the 
five  warmer  months  as  Grenoble,  about 
100  feet  lower  in  elevation  above  the 
sea,  is  a  degree  warmer  for  the  mid- 
summer trio. 

Foix,  in  the  extreme  south  of  France, 
and  in  the  same  latitude  as  London, 
Ont.,  and  Durham,  80  miles  farther 
north     in    latitude,    are,    respectively, 
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about  1,400  and  probably  about  1,500 
feet  above  sea  level.  The  mean  tem- 
perature for  the  June,  July  and  August 
period  is  65°. 2  at  Foix  and  65°. 7  at 
Durham,  while  for  the  five  warmer 
months  of  the  year  the  means  are, 
respectively,  62*^.4  and  61''. 6.  Dur- 
ham, it  is  worthy  of  notice,  is  warmer 
for  latitude  and  elevation  than  one 
place   in    France. 

Windsor  (lat.  42°  19'),  at  the  north- 
western angle  of  Essex  county,  which 
lies  in  latitude  41°  42'  to  42°  20',  be- 
tween the  shallow,  readily-heated  west 
end  of  Lake  Erie  and  the  equally  shal- 
low St.  Clair.  It  is  farther  south  than 
any  point  in  France.  Its  mean  tem- 
perature for  the  five  warmest  months 
of  the  year  (67"^)  is  that  of  Albi  (70 
miles  from  the  Mediterranean  and  at 
the  same  elevation  above  the  sea — 600 
ft. — as  Windsor),  and  is  half  a  degree 
higher  than  that  of  Lisbon,  Portugal, 
and  not  half  a  degree  lower  than  that 
of  Marseilles.  For  the  three  mid-sum- 
mer months  its  mean  (70°. 7)  is  that  of 
Marseilles  ;  for  July  it  is  half  a  degree 
higher  than  that  French  city,  which, 
though  a  degree  of  latitude  farther 
north,  is  hundreds  of  feet  lower  in 
elevation. 

Pelee  Island,  the  southernmost  town- 
ship of  Canada,  may  be  said  to  have 
for  six  months  of  the  year  the  heat  of 
southern  France  ;  for  May  there  is  as 
warm  as  at  Grenoble,  and  October 
(54°. i)  as  at  Albi,  or  as  at  Perugia,  in 
southern  Italy.  October  is  warmer  in 
Pelee  than  June  in  Lanark,  Scotland, 
and  May  than  Lanark  in  July,  Sep- 
tember than  July  in  London,  Berne  or 
Brest,  and  June  than  July  in  Vienna, 
and  August  than  July  in  Marseilles. 
Pelee  in  July  (75°. 7)  is  warmer  than 
Marseilles  (72°),  Nice  and  Turin 
(73°. 8),  Constantinople  (73°. 9),  Jerusa- 
lem (74°.i),  and  Tangier,  Morocco 
(74°. 8) ;  not  one  degree  cooler  than 
Naples  (76°. 5),  Rome  and  Algiers 
(76°. 6),  not  two  degrees  than  Alexan- 
dria  (77°- 5),    nor    five    degrees   than 


Bombay  (80°. 8),  and  is  only  about 
seven  degrees  cooler  than  Calcutta 
(82°. 8)*.  It  has  the  same  mean  tem- 
perature in  July  as  Modena,  Italy, 
and  Kandy,  Ceylon.  Pelee  is  as  warm 
as  Marseilles  in  September,  but  is 
warmer  in  June,  July  and  August.  Its 
June  is  that  of  Nice,  but  Pelee  is  hotter 
there  also  in  July  and  August.  The 
mean  of  Pelee  for  the  five  warmest 
months  of  the  year  is  68''.  i,  which  is 
higher  than  that  of  Marseilles  (67'', 8), 
and  a  little  lower  than  that  of  Nice 
(68^.8).  For  the  three  mid-summer 
months  the  mean  tempeiatureof  Pelee 
(72''. 5)  is  higher  than  that  of  Marseilles 
(70°. 7),  Turin  (71". 4),  or  Nice  (71''. 7), 
and  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  Con- 
stantinople (72^.6). 

It  is  France,  probably  more  than  any 
other  country  in  Europe,  that  the  agri- 
culturally-occupied portion  of  Ontario 
resembles  in  summer  heat.  A  longer 
summer  season  than  much  of  the  On- 
tarion  region  has  is,  in  France,  to  be 
found  almost  wholly  in  the  south,  and 
there  only  at  comparatively  low  eleva- 
tion above  sea  level.  The  resemblances 
are  not  merely  in  the  mean  heat  and 
duration  of  summer,  but  also,  generally, 
in  the  daily  and  seasonal  ranges  of 
temperature,  the  degree  of  variability 
of  weather  from  day  to  day,  or  week 
to  week,  the  large  amount  of  brilli- 
ant sunshine,  and  very  largely,  too,  in 
rainfall,  and  its  distribution  in  short 
but  tropical  downpours,  accompanied 
generally  by  heavy  thunder  and  light- 
ning. The  average  daily  range  of  the 
thermometer  in  both  countries  varies 
much  in  localities ;  in  some  places, 
especially  inland,  exceeding  25  degrees; 
in  others,  along  the  coasts,  being  be- 
low 20,  or  even  15  degrees.  The 
average  daily  maximum  in  July  in  the 

*Tbe  following;  are  North  American  mean  tempera- 
tures for  July,  obtained  from  varying  periods  of  years  : 
San  Francisco,  53°. 1;  San  Diego,  67"  and  Los  Aneeles, 
Cal.,68°.5;  Sandusky,  74°. 1  ;  Toledo,  Ohio,  74". 4  ; 
New  York,  73''.6;  Philadelphia,  76°.  1  ;  W^ashington, 
78''.7  ;  Pittsburg,  74''.6  ;  St.  Louis,  TO'-.e  ;  Chicago, 
72''.2  ;  Bermuda,  78°.7  ;  New  Orleans,  2,1°.^  ;  Havana, 
83f>J. 
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Ontarion  region  varies  from  about  78", 
as  at  Toronto,  to  85°  as  at  Hamilton, 
and  this  in  large  measure  irrespective 
of  latitude.  The  average  monthly 
maximum  for  the  five  warmest  months, 
in  many  places,  exceeds  90''  ;  the  sea- 
sonal maximum  at  Toronto  is  gi'',  at 
Hamilton  97°,  and  in  the  Ottawa  Val- 
ley it  is  about  gs'',  or  about  the  same 
as  in  the  valley  v)f  the  Rhone.  Occa- 
sionally, 90''  is  exceeded  in  April  and 
even  in  October,  and  all  the  intervening 
summer  months  have  exceeded,  at 
times,  100*' in  the  shade.  The  highest 
registered  at  Hamilton  is  106^,  which 
is  higher  than  is  reached  at  New 
Orleans.  Intensely  hot  weather  rarely 
lasts  more  than  a  few  days  at  a  time  ; 
though,  occasionally,  it  is  prolonged  for 
weeks.  Nor  are  very  warm  nights 
common  in  the  cooler  lake  borders. 
Even  in  the  warmest  localities  during 
the  hottest  weather  the  mercury  rarely 
fails  to  fall  to  75*^  before  sunrise. 

The  rainfall  on  the  Mediterranean 
coast  is  much  lighter  in  summer  than 
in  Ontario.  Elsewhere,  inland,on  ordin- 
ary elevations  above  the  sea,  it  is  about 
the  same  as  in  Ontario.  Ontario  has 
no  mistrals,  chilly  mountain  winds,  or 
siroccos ;  and  strong  gales  are  rare 
before  September  or  October,  and  in 
the  midsummer  months  chilly  winds 
are  very  rare,  and  in  most  years  are 
unknown.  Tornados  are  rare,  and  are 
not  so  destructive  as  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  Liability  to  summer  frosts 
varies  greatly  ;  at  Pelee  the  continuous 
exemption  covers  seven  months.  Gen- 
erally they  are  less  frequent  than  in 
most  of  England,  and  occur  as  rarely  as 
in  inland  Northern  and  Central  France. 
Drought  is  as  in  France  ;  sometimes 
the  meadows  of  Ontario  are  parched  by 
drought  and  heat  till  they  become  yel- 
low as  a  puma's  skin,  but  failure  of 
crops  from  this  cause  has  not  been 
known  within  sixty  years.  The  pleas 
antness  of  the  season  is  greatly  en- 
hanced by  the  brilliant  sunshine  ex- 
perienced   day    after   day    for     weeks 


together,  and  the  glorious  skies  and 
sunsets — beautiful  in  variety  of  tint 
and  cloud  form — which  have  been 
justly  regarded  as  equal  to  those  of 
Italy. 

With  its  long,  France-like  summers, 
Ontario  grows  luxuriantly  many  of  the 
vegetals  associated  in  the  British  mind 
with  the  warmer  climates  of  the  world. 
The  egg-plant  yields  well  almost  every- 
where; the  pea-nut  grows;  cotton  with- 
out special  fertilizers  has  been  grown 
in  Pelee  for  many  years ;  the  sweet 
potato  grows  in  very  many  counties, 
and  reaches  a  weight  of  several 
pounds ;  while  the  watermelon 
flourishes  as  in  the  tropics,  and  the 
tomato,  as  a  great  field  crop,  is  a  not 
inconsiderable  source  of  revenue  to 
farmers.  The  tomato  grows  on  the 
highest  lands  of  the  province.  Sorg- 
hum is  a  successful  crop.  Maize, 
which  is  grown  on  200,000  acres,  and 
in  every  county,  gives  a  higher  average 
yield  per  acre  than  any  western  or 
southern  state  of  the  American  Union, 
excepting  Missouri.  It  and  the  to- 
mato flourish  luxuriantly  at  elevations 
above  sea  level  which  in  Britam  would 
not  allow  wheat  to  ripen. 

That  the  fig  and  the  almond,  with 
scarcely  any  protection  against  severe 
winter  frosts,  succeed  at  a  few  p'aces 
as  orchard  trees,  and  the  apricot  and 
nectarine  are  grown  in  orchards  in 
several  counties,  is  rather  an  indication 
of  not  very  severe  winters  than  of  sum- 
mer warmth.  But  the  peach  is  grown 
on  the  Georgian  Bay,  over  200  miles 
farther  north  than  the  southern  limit 
of  Ontario,  and  inland  at  an  elevation 
of  over  1,000  feet  above  the  sea.  From 
the  heights  of  Grimsby  on  Lake  Onta- 
rio many  scores  of  thousands  of  peach 
trees  are  seen  at  one  glance,  or  a  larger 
number  than  may  thus  be  seen  any- 
where else  in  the  world.  In  quality 
the  fruit  surpasses  that  of  California. 
The  area  in  Ontario  adapted  for  peach 
culture  exceeds  nine  thousand  square 
miles.     The  wild  vine  trails  over  the 
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river-side  trees  almost  everywhere. 
Many  species  of  the  grape,  including 
the  European  vinus  vinifera,  are  culti- 
vated in  large  vineyards,  which  are 
found  in  the  Ottawa  valley  as  well  as 
0!i  the  Lake  Erie  slopes.  The  yield  of 
wine  per  acre  is  greater  than  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  twice  as  large  as  in  France ; 
the  area  suitable  for  viticulture  em- 
braces over  25,000  square  miles. 

Amongst  forest  trees  indications  of 
the  climate  are  found  in  the  success  of 
the  tulip  tree  in  much  of  the  province. 
The   pseudo  papaw,  with    its  banana 
like  fruit,  is  a  forest  tree  in  the  Niagara 


peninsula,  although  not  found  as  such 
north  or  west  of  a  line  from  the  west 
end  of  Lake  Erie  to  western  Texas. 
In  southern  Ontario  can  be  grown  five 
out  of  the  seven  known  species  of  mag- 
nolia, including  one  of  the  largest,  a 
species  having  flowers  ten  inches  in 
breadth. 

In  view  of  the  facts  here  presented 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  climate  of 
Canada  has,  in  parts  at  least,  much  to 
commend  it  to  the  intelligent,  capable 
fruit  growers  and  country  gentlemen 
of  Britain  and  Europe. — The  Canadian 
Magazine. 


SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  ENGLISH  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 
Ida  M.  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


DURING  the  last  twenty-five  years 
we  have  passed  rapidly  through 
several  phases  of  what  may  be 
called  the  renaissance  of  English. 
First  was  the  detailed  study  in  college 
of  the  English  masterpieces  rather  than 
a  history  of  the  literature.  Then  the 
study  of  the  language  received  an  im- 
petus from  the  study  of  Anglo-Saxon. 
These  changes  in  college  curricula 
called  for  changes  in  the  secondary 
schools  ;  such  as,  a  more  careful  and 
thorough  reading  of  classics,  accom- 
panied by  study  of  the  diction,  especi- 
ally the  derivation  of  words  ;  and  bet- 
ter power  of  written  expression.  The 
increased  interest  in  philology  and 
what  was  called  the  laboratory  method 
of  studying  literature  had  its  influence 
upon  the  method  of  study  in  the 
schools.  The  aim  was  to  send  to  col- 
lege students  whose  knowledge  of  the 
diction,  allusions  and  figures  of  speech 
in  the  books  read  was  almost  complete. 
This  attention  to  details  has  been  car- 
ried so  far  that  we  are  again  in  danger 
of  laying  too  much  stress  upon  the  in- 
formation side  of  the  study  of  litera- 
ture ;  this  time,  however,  it  is  not  in- 
formation about  the    books,  but  infor- 


mation more  or  less  connected  with 
their  form. 

Just  at  present  the  colleges  are 
strenuously  insisting  that  written  ex- 
pression shall  be  better.  It  seems  to 
me  that  there  are  two  ways  to  accom- 
plish this  end  ;  a  broader  grasp  of  the 
thought  of  the  masterpiece,  a  deeper 
insight  into  its  artistic  and  philosophi- 
cal meaning  will  give  more  force  and 
clearness  of  expression,  and  the  habit 
of  writing  out  his  knowledge  of  any 
and  all  subjects  will  give  the  pupil 
facility  in  the  use  of  language.  It  is 
to  accomplish  this  last  that  the  Har- 
vard committee  on  preparatory  English 
request  all  teachers  in  secondary 
schools,  no  matter  in  what  department, 
to  give  one  written  exercise  a  week. 
In  other  words  the  demand  at  present 
is  for  a  more  practical  knowledge  of 
English.  This  practical  knowledge,  in 
my  opinion,  is  inseparably  bound  up 
with  the  transmuting  of  information 
into  culture. 

Culture  is  not,  as  some  people  sup- 
pose, wholly  intellectual ;  on  the  con- 
trary it  is  pre-eminently  spiritual  and 
grows  with  character.  It  has  an  ethi- 
cal as  well  as  aesthetical  value,  and  is 
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the  undefined  spiritual  atmosphere  I 
that  attends  a  man  who  has  a  well- 
arranged  system  of  ideals  fitted  to  any 
condition  of  life.  These  ideals  are 
formed  from  literature  and  other  arts, 
and  from  intercourse  with  other  people 
of  high  ideals.  The  man  who  never 
acts  in  accordance  with  his  ideals  is 
sentimental ;  he  who  does  has  a  beau- 
tiful character.  Culture,  then,  is  infor- 
mation assimilated  ;  not  so  much  with 
a  view  to  its  present  utility  as  to  its 
general  effect  upon  the  personality. 
The  chief  difference  between  the  prac- 
tical man  and  the  cultured  man  lies  in 
the  aim  of  each  :  the  first  gathers  his 
knowledge  for  some  immediate  and 
specific  use  ;  the  second  for  the  gen- 
eral broadening  of  his  mind  ;  both 
assimilate  facts,  as  distinct  from  the 
pedant,  who  only  accumulates  them. 

Youth  is  the  plastic  period  during 
which  ideals  can  best  be  formed. 
They  are  the  result  of  an  act  of  the 
imagination  aroused  by  pictures,  which 
may  be  presented  to  it  by  any  art,  but 
are  usually  presented  by  literature. 
Every  literary  masterpiece  presents 
some  ideal  of  life,  either  active  or 
static  ;  in  the  description  of  nature  we 
have  static  life,  in  the  delineation  of 
emotion  and  of  character,  dynamic. 
The  problem  for  the  teacher  is,  what 
method  will  best  enable  the  student  to 
form  his  own  ideals  from  those  of  the 
author  ?  In  this  process  there  are  two 
general  divisions  ;  first,  the  pupil  must 
comprehend  the  author's  presentation  ; 
second,  he  must  take  interest  enough 
in  it  to  make  it  his  own.  In  practice, 
these  divisions  will  not  be  separable, 
but  in  each  step  of  the  process  they 
will  be  two  essential  elements. 

Our  High  School  English  courses 
usually  cover  from  three  to  four  years 
with  daily  recitations.  The  (Committee 
of  Ten  does  not  designate  the  order  in 
which  the  books  it  recommends  should 
be  read,  leaving  methods  and  arrange- 
ment to  the  judgment  of  each  teacher. 
Since  there  is  no  central  authority  and 


but  poorly  defined  courses  of  study, 
our  English  departments  are  in  a  very 
chaotic  state.  The  object  of  this 
paper  is  the  statement  of  a  few  general 
principles,  by  whose  guidance  a  curri- 
culum may  be  made  out.  Although  I 
believe  that  the  best  curriculum  could 
be  made  out  by  considering  what  read- 
ing the  grade  schools  have  furnished, 
rather  than  what  the  colleges  want,  yet, 
since  the  college  requirements  are  de- 
finite and  the  grade  work  diverse  and 
undefined,  I  have  taken  from  the 
college  list  the  illustrations  for  my 
theoretical  curriculum.  I  shall  not, 
however,  confine  myself  to  the  classics 
named  by  the  Committee  of  Ten,  nor 
use  all  that  are  in  the  present  require- 
ments ;  as  I  do  not  understand  why 
some  of  them  are  put  into  secondary 
work  at  all. 

As  stated  before,  the  two  main 
powers  to  be  cultivated  are  those  of 
comprehension  and  assimilation,  and 
to  both  of  these  interest  is  necessary. 
Since  life  is  the  most  interesting  study 
in  the  world  to  every  boy  and  girl,  the 
teacher  should  be  able  to  make  litera- 
ture, which  is  a  representation  of  life, 
of  interest  to  his  pupils.  The  problem 
is  to  find  the  exact  point  of  immediate 
interest  from  which  to  start.  If  classes 
were  small  enough  for  the  tastes  and 
reading  of  each  pupil  to  be  known  by 
the  teacher,  and  if  they  could  be  made 
to  include  those  of  similar  tastes  and 
advancement,  then  the  problem  would 
be  greatly  simplified.  With  the  pres- 
ent crowded  state  of  our  high  schools, 
however,  and  the  present  inadequate 
classifications  in  English,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  interest  every  student  in  the 
class  with  the  books  read.  The 
utmost  we  can  hope  to  get  under  the 
present  conditions  is  a  curriculum  that 
will  appeal  to  the  majority. 

In  order  to  meet  the  comprehension, 
an  object  must  be  somewhat  familiar  ; 
in  order  to  arouse  interest,  it  must 
have  some  novelty.  Now  in  every 
piece  of   literature    there   are  the  uni- 
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versal  and  the  local  elements.  The 
universal  are  those  ideas  and  principles 
that  are  good  for  all  time  ;  as,  in  the 
Iliad,  the  pride  of  Achilles,  the  arro- 
gance of  Agamemnon,  the  garrulous- 
ness  and  wisdom  from  experience  of 
Nestor.  Whatever  pertains  only  to  a 
certain  time  or  place  is  the  local  ele- 
ment ;  as,  the  Greek  customs.  Uni- 
versal become  familiar  to  us  by  repe- 
tition under  various  local  guises,  or  by 
thought  upon  the  experiences  of  our 
own  lives  we  abstract  them.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  teacher  of  literature  to  lead 
the  child's  mind  to  the  discovery  of 
these  universals ;  not  to  drag  him  to 
them  but  to  incite  him  to  find  them 
for  himself.  This  cannot  be  done, 
however,  unless  the  pupil's  imagination 
pictures  the  local  setting  clearly 
enough  to  give  life  and  vivacity  to  the 
whole  scene.  To  aid  the  imaging 
power,  pictures,  maps  and  comparisons 
wiih  familiar  objects  should  be  used. 
That  he  may  choose  the  book  best 
fitted  to  the  student's  comprehension 
and  most  likely  to  arouse  interest,  the 
instructor  must  know  with  how  great  a 
variety  of  local  conditions  the  reader 
is  familiar  and  the  number  of  universal 
ideas  he  has  accumulated.  With  his 
interest  aroused,  imaging  power 
strengthened  and  his  ideals  enriched 
his  knowledge  is  unconsciously  trans- 
muted into  culture.  The  study  has 
been  for  him  reconstructive,  bringing 
out  of  his  previous  limited  mental 
equipment  broader  knowledge  and 
loftier  ideals. 

Though  we  may  not  be  able  to  make 
out  a  course  of  reading  that  will  be  re- 
constructive for  every  individual,  there 
are  certain  general  classes  of  books 
that  are  stimulating  at  certain  stages  of 
any  child's  development.  Pure  adven- 
ture with  but  little  emotion  and  fairy 
stories  appeal  to  the  child  in  hi-s  active 
state,  before  the  deeper  emotions  and 
reason  have  been  fully  developed. 
The  fairy  story  or  fantasy  begins  to 
seem  foolish  to  the  child  whose  reason 


has  begun  to  develop ;  older  persons, 
when  they  enjoy  fantasies,  deliberately 
lay  aside  their  logic.  As  the  child  ap- 
proaches adolescence,  and  the  emo- 
tions become  a  part  of  his  conscious 
self,  the  lyrical  expression  of  those 
emotions  appeah  to  him;  later  a  study 
of  people,  their  motives  and  character 
becomes  of  intense  interest  to  him. 
At  the  age  when  his  logical  faculties 
are  having  their  most  vigorous  develop- 
ment he  can  be  interested  in  essays 
and  debates. 

The  child's  development  must  not 
be  thought  of  as  a  straight  line  and 
these  stages  definitely  marked  off  sec- 
tions. It  is  rather  a  spiral,  of  which 
these  stages  are  arcs  in  each  round. 
In  the  lower  parts  of  the  spiral,  near 
his  infancy,  the  story  arc  is  much 
larger  than  either  of  the  others.  As  he 
increases  in  years  the  lytic  and  dramatic 
taste  increases,  and  the  mere  story  dwin- 
dles in  interest  for  him.  When  children 
reach  the  High  School  they  should  have 
passed  the  mere  story  of  adventure 
stage,  represented,  say,  by  Robinson 
Crusoe,  but  owing  to  their  unequal 
culture  many  of  them  have  not.  So 
for  the  most  of  them  the  story  must  be 
accompanied  by  some  study  of  char- 
acter and  some  lyric.  Their  emotions 
are  growing  stronger  ;  but  they  are  so 
self-conscious  in  regard  to  them  that 
the  class  reading  of  the  lyrics  must  be 
conducted  with  much  tact.  There  are 
some  interests,  however,  that  may  be 
depended  on  in  High  School  pupils  ; 
they  desire  to  know  the  motives  of 
actions,  and  are  curious  about  the 
meaning  of  life.  They  love  to  study 
character  in  novels  and  drama,  and 
after  the  first  year  they  have  an  irresis- 
tible impulse  to  plunge  into  deep  phil- 
osophical discussions  on  free-will  and 
piedestination,  on  eternal  punishment 
and  free  grace.  They  do  not  like  to 
be  preached  to  on  these  subjects,  yet 
they  like  to  investigate  them  tor  them- 
selves, and  are  glad  of  guidance  in  the 
investigation.     Let  us    consider  for  a 
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moment  the  round  of  the  spiral  through 
which  a  child  passes  in  his  High  School 
course. 

The  first  year  may  be  safely  counted 
a  story  stage,  with  a  slight  mixture  of 
latent  emotion  needing  lyric  expression," 
and  some  tendencies  to  logic  or  analy- 
sis. The  stories  which  might  be  read 
are  Cooper's  "  Last  of  the  Mohicans," 
Scott's  "Ivanhoe,"  William  Morris' 
"Jason"  or  selections  from  "Siguard," 
translations  of  Homer's  "  Iliad "  or 
"  Odyssey,"  Longfellow's  "  Tales  of  a 
Wayside  Inn,"  and  selected  stories 
from  Irving.  Not  more  than  five  of 
these  could  probably  be  read  by  any 
one  class.  The  students  should  form 
a  vivid  idea  of  the  local  setting  in  each 
story  read.  This,  while  necessary  to 
the  comprehension  of  the  story,  is  often 
slighted  by  the  student.  They  are 
always  ready  to  enjoy  the  dynamic  ele- 
ment— action,  as  a  result  of  emotion  ; 
but  they  are  not  always  ready  to  enjoy 
the  static  element — description.  This 
is  probably  because  their  perception  of 
natural  objects  has  not  been  careful 
and  their  imaginations  are  sluggish. 
The  reading  of  lyrics  should  be  inci- 
dental, and  such  as,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  teacher,  the  individuals  of  the  class 
would  most   easily    assimilate.      The 


analytical  and  loj[ical  tendency  could 
be  gratified  and  cultivated  by  some  in- 
quiry into  character  ;  as,  why  Achilles 
was  so  slow  to  be  reconciled  with 
Agamemnon,  why  Ulysses  was  called 
crafty.  The  power  of  analysis  could 
also  be  increased  by  a  study  of  para- 
graphs to  determine  the  grouping  of 
their  ideas,  and  of  sentences  as  a  whole 
to  determine  the  relation  and  articula- 
tion of  their  parts.  In  this  the  use  of 
phrases  and  clauses  rather  than  the 
forms  of  words  would  be  most  impor- 
tant. The  paragraph  and  the  sentence 
as  a  whole  should  be  kept  well  before 
the  student's  mind.  Since  selfcon- 
sciousness  is  usually  at  this  time  too 
great  to  admit  of  easy  self  expression,, 
written  expression  should  be  largely 
reproduction,  with  perhaps  one-fourth 
of  the  amount,  the  expression  of  orig- 
inal ideas.  This  could  be  the  repro- 
duction of  some  incident  or  scene  in 
the  book  read,  accompanied  by  some 
original  comment,  or  a  comparison 
with  well-known  scenes  or  incidents. 
Sometimes  it  could  be  a  study  of  char- 
acter in  as  free  and  original  a  way  as 
possible.  These  exercises  are  a  train- 
ing in  judgment,  to  select  the  appro- 
priate details  and  to  fit  the  reproduc 
tion  to  a  stated  length  of  time. 


(Concluded  next  month.) 


Comparatively  few  teachers  recog- 
nize the  real  value  of  memory  germs, 
but  it  is  one  of  the  hopeful  signs  of 
the  times  that  the  demand  for  them  is 
increasing.  A  few  minutes  each  day 
in  teaching  class  or  school  a  brief 
selection  which  gives  expression  to  the 
"deeper  things  of  life,"  is  time  profit- 
ably spent.  It  is  urged  many  times 
that  children  are  unable  to  grasp  the 
meaning  of  the  selections  given,  hence, 
they  are  of  little  value.  The  children 
comprehend  more  than  we  give  them 
credit  for,  and  it  is  an  easy  matter  for 


the  teacher  to  explain  the  more  diffi- 
cult passages.  Many  of  the  great  mas- 
ters speak  in  very  simple  and  direct 
language  and  are  easily  understood  by 
all.  The  newer  reading  books  are 
meeting  this  demand  to  some  extent^ 
but  as  yet  there  is  no  classification  of 
subjects  ;  and  many  of  the  educational 
journals  contain  suitable  material,  but 
no  general  plan  is  followed  by  any  one 
journal.  Every  teacher  should  be  well 
supplied  with  memory  germs  and 
should  know  how  to  use  them. 
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Beliver  not  the  tasks  of  might 

To  weakness,  neither  hide  the  ray 
From  those,  not  blind,  who  wait  for  day, 

Tho'  sitting  girt  with  doubtful  light. 


"  That  from  Discussion's  lips  may  fall 

With  Life,  that  working  strongly,  binds — 
Set  in  all  lights  by  many  minds. 

So  close  the  interests  of  all." 


There  may  appear  to  be  a  formality 
in  our  sending  New  Year's  greeting  to 
our  readers  so  many  days  after  the 
first  of  January,  and,  late  though  it  be, 
there  is  none  the  less  a  deep  sincerity 
in  our  wishes  for  their  success  in  life. 
The  relationship  between  editor  and 
reader  is  in  one  respect  perhaps  a  far- 
away one,  and  yet  the  common  work 
in  which  The  Canada  Educational 
Monthly  and  the  teachers  of  Canada 
are  engaged  in  seems  to  make  the  rela- 
tionship a  very  near  and  dear  one.  The 
advancement  of  our  country,  through 
the  best  matured  plans  for  improving 
the  school  training  of  the  present  and 
the  future.is  surely  as  ennobling  a  work 
as  can  well  be  imagined  ;  and  surely 
the  most  modest  worker  within  the 
limits  of  such  a  sphere  of  labor  can 
join  with  the  higher  grade  worker  in 
reciprocal  congratulations  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  if  not  at  all  times  of  the 
year.  The  sympathy  between  the 
Monthly  and  its  readers  we  feel,  from 
the  encouragement  given  to  us  during 
the  past  year,  is  deepening  and  widen- 
ing, and  we  trust  it  will  go  on  to 
deepen  and  to  widen  until  all  elements 
of  our  various  educational  systems 
from  Nova  Scotia  to  British  Columbia 
will  become  convinced  that  we  have 
no  end  to  serve  in  continuing  our 
work  but  the  further  development  of 
these  systems  for  good,  and  the  desire 
to  extend  a  helping  hand  in  that  great 
work.  Again  we  pass  the  current 
courteous  expression  around  while 
sending  greeting  to  all  :  "  A  Happy 
New  Year." 


Circulars  from    the    Education  De- 
partment remind  us  that  the  examina 


tions  for  1899  are  approaching.  In 
these  circulars  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion shows  his  appreciation  of  the 
grave  danger  connected  with  these  ex- 
aminations and  very  emphatically 
warns  masters  and  all  others  concerned 
that  the  results  are  not  to  be  used 
for  promotions  or  classification  of 
schools  in  any  way.  No  pupil  need 
spend  his  money  on  these  examina- 
tions ;  they  are  simply  for  professional 
purposes  :  teaching,  law,  medicine, 
etc.  The  fee  for  the  whole  examina- 
tion to  any  candidate  is  not  to  exceed 
$5.00.  VVe  think  the  profession  will 
welcome  this  change,  and  that  all  edu- 
cators will  be  glad  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  discussions  we  have  had 
during  the  past  two  or  three  years. 
In  this  connection,  we  do  not  see  why, 
from  the  Department's  pomt  of  view, 
any  part  of  these  examinations  should 
be  known  as  the  I.  Form  examination, 
or  II.  Form  examination.  VVe  think 
the  Department  has  by  this  mode  of 
reference  to  these  examinations  un- 
fortunately but  undesignedly  opened 
the  door  for  wide  misunderstanding 
about  the  proper  function  of 
these  yearly  examinations.  An  un- 
friendly spirit  to  true  growth  in  learn- 
ing, fostered  by  these  annual  examina- 
tions, has  obtained  a  strong  footing  in 
our  schools,  and  it  can  only  be  driven 
out  by  constant  watchfulness  and  un- 
flagging energy  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher. 


Syracuse  is  the  central  city  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  is  approached 
from  all  directions  by  great  railways. 
It  is  a  beautiful  city,  and  rated  in  the 
census  as  one  of  the  most  healthful  of 
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the  state ;  the  population  is  estimated 
at  120,000.  Many  conventions  meet 
in  it  each  year.  The  University  of 
Syracuse  is  situated  on  the  heights,  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  city,  over- 
looking Onondaga  lake  and  valley. 
The  location  is  beautiful,  and  must  be 
healthy.  The  view  from  the  Fine  Art 
building  is  not  easy  to  surpass. 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  had  an 
undergraduate  body  last  year  of  450, 
and  special  students  94.  Provision  is 
made  in  the  general  curriculum  of  the 
University  for  instruction,  both  theor- 
etical and  practical,  in  pedagogy  for 
those  who  desire  preparation  for  teach- 
ing during  their  undergraduate  course. 
The  State  Department  of  Education 
recognizes  the  value  of  the  course  in 
the  licensing  of  teachers  for  State 
schools. 

The  14th  Annual  Conference  of  the 
Associated  Academic  Principals  of 
New  York  State  High  Schools  was 
held  here  this  year,  on  the  27th,  28th, 
and  29th  December.  Many  other 
teachers  and  masters  besides  these 
were  present  at  the  meeting  :  Chief 
Superintendent  Skinner,  of  the  State 
of  New  York  ;  Melvil  Dewey,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
University  of  New  York  State,  and 
many  of  the  County  Superintendents. 
The  total  attendance  would  be  be- 
tween 600  and  700.  A  new  thing  it 
was  in  the  experience  of  the  Editor  of 
The  Canada  Educational  Month- 
ly to  be  at  such  a  gathering  of 
educationists,  and  scarcely  a  lady  to 
be  seen.  To  a  member  of  the  Con- 
vention this  remark  was  made,  and 
the  quick  reply  came,  these  are  all 
principals  ;  not  quite,  we  would  venture 
to  say,  but  almost.  Secretary  Dewey 
says  that  the  High  Schools  are  becom- 
ing most  influential,  and  are  virtually 
the  pivot  of  their  educational  system. 
At  the  Convention  young  men  pre- 
dominated, but  there  were  many  pres- 
ent whose  mature  appearance  indicated 
years  of  service,   and  in  the  discussion 


these  took  the  lead  and  were  listened 
to  with  great  attention.  The  Conven- 
tion fully  deserves  the  commendation  : 
prove  all  things,  hold  fast  that  which 
is  good. 

Secretary  Dewey  (Melvil  Dewey, 
sec.  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York)  spoke,  first  of  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  teaching  institutions  as 
they  are.  Elementary  School,  High 
School,  College,  University.  The  Col- 
lege is  the  only  one  that  is  losing 
ground,  as  High  Schools  prepare  more 
generally  directly  for  the  university. 
The  old  endowed  and  private  academy 
is  also  losing  ground  as  the  High  School 
increases  year  by  year  in  influence  and 
breadth  of  work.  The  speaker  then 
touched  upon  libraries,  museums,  uni- 
versity extension,  summer  institutes, 
evening  schools,  home  study  clubs— 
of  which  there  are  now  300  registered. 

"Of  all  these  agencies  "  continued 
Secretary  Dewey,  "  the  crown  of  the 
educational  system  for  its  locality  is 
the  High  School,  whether  in  a  large 
city  or  a  village.  The  principal  of  tne 
school  should  be  a  kmd  of  educational 
bishop  for  the  community.  He  should 
haveaneye  for  the  Elementary  Schools. 
They  deserve  all  support.  But  the 
High  School,  though  it  costs  much,  is 
worth  all  it  costs.  This  is  an  age  of 
specialism.  The  great  men  in  all  lines 
of  endeavor  are  coming  from  the  labor- 
ing classes  to-day.  We  must  get  those 
embryo  geniuses.  We  can  afford  to 
spend  money  to  reach  boys  who  can- 
not be  reached  otherwise  when  that 
education  produces  the  men  that  it 
has  produced  in  America. 

"The  time  has  come  when  we  should 
spend  more  on  High  Schools.  New 
York  is  spending  more  and  more  every 
year  for  high  schools  and  we  don't 
spend  half  enough.  We  have  now  500 
of  these  schools  ;  we  need  1,000.  It 
required  a  long  crusade  to  secure  free 
elementary  education.  The  right  to  a 
higher  education  belongs  to  every  man. 
The  state  can    afford  to  pay  for  it  for 
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purely  selfish  reasons.  Opposed  to 
this  notion  are  self-educated  men — not 
many  of  them — who  think  what  was 
good  enough  for  them  is  good  enough 
for  those. 

"  The  High  School  is  the  people's 
college.  It  should  be  conveniently 
located.  The  grounds  should,  how- 
ever, be  adequate.  It  should  not  be 
squeezed  in  somewhere  out  of  sight. 
It  should  be  the  handsomest  building 
in  town.  The  pride  of  the  citizens 
should  be  enlisted  to  make  the  High 
School  a  beautiful  building,  well  light- 
ed, well  ventilated,  kept  scrupulously 
clean,  well  equipped  in  libraries  and  in 
apparatus.  We  want  more  teachers, 
better  teachers  and  better  paid  teach- 
ers. Every  pupil  has  a  right  to  a 
teacher  from  a  higher  school  than  he 
is. 

"  The  Normal  schools  Should  de- 
mand as  a  requisite  for  admission 
graduation  from  a  High  School. 

In  closing  Mr.  Dewey  spoke  of  the 
men  who  try  to  use  the  schools  for 
political  advancement  and  their  own 
financial  gain.  The  schools  have  no 
use  for  politics.  We  must  keep  the 
educational  system  free  from  poHtics. 
— Syracuse  Standard. 

Our  readers  will  notice  in  Mr. 
Dewey's  list  of  factors  in  modern  edu- 
cation that  two  are  conspicuous  by 
their  absence,  viz.,  the  parent  and  the 
Church.  Upon  speakmg  to  a  member 
of  the  Convention  on  this  omission, 
he,  without  any  hesitation,  told  us  that 
they  (teachers)  allowed  the  two  above 
mentioned  to  attend  to  their  own  af- 
fairs, and  they  looked  after  the  schools. 
The  omission  and  the  answer  are 
equally  unaccountable  to  us.  What 
causes  could  have  produced  such  an 
undesirable  result  ? 

The  subject  under  discussion  by  the 
principals  of  the  Grammar  Schools  was 
the  enrichment  of  the  school  pro- 
gramme for  these  schools  by  the  in- 
troduction of  other  languages  than 
English,  Latin,  French,  German,  etc. 


The  speaker  deprecated,  and  in  this  he 
was  warmly  supported  by  those  present, 
the  introduction  of  any  language  or 
any  subject  that  would  tend  to  weaken 
the  attention  of  pupils  in  their  class  of 
schools.  Plainly,  their  motto  is  do 
well  a  few  things  ;  those  who  want 
many  let  them  go  to  more  advanced 
schools\  We  may  add  that  the  Gram- 
mar Schools  correspond  with  our 
Public  Schools  doing  the  work  of  the 
fifth  book  classes. 

Matters  relating  to  High  Schools 
received  most  of  our  attention.  Gen- 
erally speaking  pupils  can  enter  a  High 
School  at  any  time  of  the  year,  and 
generally  the  admission  is  left  entirely 
with  the  principal.  In  some  cities  the 
admission  to  the  High  School  is  con- 
trolled by  the  Board  of  Education. 
The  admission  is  very  often  based  on 
the  report  of  the  Grammar  School 
principal.  The  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  State  University  holds  examina- 
tions in  January,  March  and  June  in 
each  year  for  their  preliminary  exam- 
inations, and  any  pupil  who  has  a  cer- 
tificate of  having  passed  this  examina- 
tion is  admitted  to  a  High  School 
without  any  further  test  of  fitness.  At 
the  Regents'  examination  the  candi- 
date can  lake  as  many  subjects  as  he 
pleases ;  he  .nay  appear  in  January, 
March  and  June,  and  complete  only 
in  June,  or  take  the  subjects  in 
any  combination  that  suits  him  best. 
Every  encouragement  and  facility  is 
given  him  to  qualify  in  this  way  for 
the  High  School  course.  In  the  High 
Schools  of  New  York  State  there  are 
no  fees.  This  the  school  men  at 
least,  put  on  the  ground  of  the  form 
of  their  government.  We  live,  say 
they,  in  a  republic,  you  in  a  monarchy  ; 
therefore  they  are  compelled  to  induce 
all  children  to  attend  all  their  schools, 
and  it  is  an  aid  to  charge  no  fees.  One 
speaker,  who  had  paid  special  atten- 
tion to  the  matter,  stated  in  the 
convention  that  the  High  Schools  had 
only   a  third  of   the  number  of  pupils 
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which  theyought  to  have  andonly  seven 
per  cent,  of  the  pupils  of  the  Grammar 
Schools  ever  reached  the  High  School. 
In  conversation  with  an  intelligent  and 
patriotic  citizen  of  Syracuse,  one  who 
knows  Canada  well,  on  the  question  of 
soliool  support  by  the  taxpayer,  he  had 
no  objection  to  supporting  their 
schools  through  the  Grammar  grade, 
but  no  further.  "  My  taxes  are  quite  an 
item  in  my  annual  expenditure,  and, 
what  is  most  discouraging,  they  are 
increasing  year  by  year.  And,"  he 
added,  with  much  emphasis,  "  Canada 
is  the  finest  country  in  the  world." 


In  the  sphere  of  Influence  of  the 
High  Schools,  the  officers  of  the  State 
Superintendent  and  those  of  the 
Regents'  Board  of  the  State  University 
meet.  The  State  Superintendent  thinks 
it  is  necessary  for  him  to  know  how 
those  reading  for  certificates  as 
teachers  in  the  Public  Schools  are 
prepared  in  their  Academic  Courses, 
and  the  Board  of  Regents  keeps  a 
watchful  eye  over  the  preparation  of 
students  for  tne  University  Course. 
Evidently  many  of  the  principals  feel 
that  they  aer  visited  over-much  by 
their  friends.  In  reply  to  a  question, 
a  member  remarked,  Yes,  there  is,  and 
has  been  for  some  time,  slight  friction 
here,  and  we  all  have  been  trying  to 
find  a  solut  on  for  the  removal 
of  the  difficulty  tor  some  years. 
We  have  ro:  found  it  yet,  but 
we  will  by  keeping  at  it  long 
enough.  The  editor  of  The  Canada 
Educational  Monthly  salutes  the 
academic  principals  of  ihe  State  of 
New  York.  It  was  pleasant  and 
profitable,  chiefly  profitable,  for  him  to 
be  at  their  annual  Christmas  gathering. 


The  contemplation  of  the  new  col- 
lege to  be  opened  at  Khartoum  and 
the  primary  object  of  its  being  estab- 
lished brings  us  face  to  face  with  the 
dual  language  difficulties  that  have 
beset  so  many   of   Britain's    colonies, 


our  own  Canada  as  much  as  any, 
through  the  lack  of  foresight  on  the 
part  of  her  treaty-makers.  When  we 
consider  how  the  true  patriotism  has 
its  foundation  lines  in  the  language 
and  literature  of  the  country  wherein 
it  is  being  fostered,  and  the  true 
loyalty  as  well,  we  cannot  but  see  the 
statesmanship  in  Lord  Kitchener's 
educational  project,  just  as  we  cannot 
but  see  that  the  Cubans  themselves 
will  eventually  thank  the  United  States 
f  r  decreeing  that  their  island-col Dny 
si  all  have  but  one  official  language. 
It  would  be  silly  for  any  one  in  Can- 
ada— at  least  the  politicians  say  so — 
to  urge  a  supremacy  of  the  English 
tongue  in  all  our  provinces  ;  but  it  is 
surely  worse  than  silly  for  any  educa- 
tionist or  any  educational  institution 
in  Canada  to  make  more  of  the  teach- 
ing of  French  and  German  than  of 
English,  or  to  give  to  any  modern 
language  undue  prominence  in  a 
course  of  study  prepared  for  the  Eng- 
lish schools.  That  such  is  being  done 
in  certain  quarters  goes  without  say- 
ing ;  and  it  is  a  marvel  that  English- 
speaking  fathers  and  mothers  will  con- 
tinue to  sympathize  with  the  move- 
ment in  favor  of  giving  their  babies 
lessons  in  French  or  German  rather 
than  in  their  mother  tongue.  There 
is  a  question  here  for  the  practical 
teacher  as  weli  as  for  the  educationist 
to  discuss,  and  as  such  we  leave  it  for 
the  present. 


The  insufficiency  of  the  Sunday 
School  as  a  means  to  an  end  does  not 
prove  the  inefficiency  of  the  Common 
School  as  a  means  to  the  same  end — 
namely  the  moral  education  of  the 
pupil.  The  religious  training  of  a 
child  is  so  nearly  identical  with  his 
moral  training  that  few  educationists 
care  to  distinguish  the  one  process 
from  the  other.  The  moralist  and  the 
religieuse  have  had  a  long-standing 
quarrel,  but  we  must  have  none  of 
thtir  quarrels  on  the  school-room  floor. 
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To  please  them  both  there  has  possibly 
been  neglect,  but  to  dwell  over  the 
neglect  can  hardly  be  the  best  way  to 
provide  a  remedy,  since  such  hearty 
combatants  are  not  always  easy  to 
please.  The  common  ground  on  which 
all  sound  educationists  are  agreed  is 
that  the  best  training  for  the  con- 
science of  a  child  is  a  training  in  the 
higher  moralities,  and  as  everybody  is 
agreed  that  the  Christian  morality 
is  the  highest  of  all  morality  there  need 
be  no  difficulty  in  deciding  what  kind 
of  morality  is  to  be  taught  in  school. 
The  Sunday  School  has  been  doing  a 
work  which  the  Common  or  Public 
School  can  not  undertake  to  do.  If 
the  studies  in  the  average  course  of 
study  for  Sunday  Schools  has  not 
been  as  successfully  productive  of  the 
looked-for  effects  as  might  have  been 
wished,  it  is  cruelty  to  our  Public 
School  teachers  and  school  authorities 
to  claim  that  the  deficiency  lies  at  the 
door  of  the  Common  School ;  and 
when  we  have  said  this  we  have  said 
all  that  need  be  said  for  the  present. 
The  Sunday  School  must  stand  on  its 
own  merits,  and  if  it  has  failed  in  its 
work  in  any  way  it  must  bear  the 
blame  until  the  more  active  elements 
exercised  in  favor  of  the  right  kind  of 
conduct-development  be  introduced 
into  its  curriculum  or  organization. 


The  ill-natured  critic,  who  at  times 
would  develop  a  virtue  into  a  vice  for 
his  own  purpose,  finding  a  selfish 
thread  in  every  man's  action,  may 
claim  that  "  Montreal  has  more  money 
than  she  knows  what  to  do  with,"  as 
he  hears  of  the  munificence  of  that 
city's  merchant  princes  towards  educa- 
tional enterprises.  But  the  example  is 
a  noble  one  to  imitate,  and  all  our 
communities  would  do  well  to  give  the 
ill-natured  critic  the  cold  shoulder  by 
telling  him  to  mend  his  logic  by  im- 
proving his  temper.  Montreal  is  surely 
a  city  for  all  the  cities  of  Canada  to 
be  proud  of;  and  when  it  is  seen  what 
McGill  University   has   grown    to  be. 


through  the  liberality  of  her  own  citi- 
zens, there  cannot  but  be  a  convey- 
ance of  congratulations  from  all  parts 
of  the  Dominion,  not  only  towards  the 
institution  itself,  but  to  the  city,  which 
has  nurtured  it.  The  additional  mil- 
lion which  Lord  Strathcona  has  just 
given  to  its  new  department,  the 
Royal  Victoria  College  for  ladies,  and 
the  endowment  of  the  Arts  Depart- 
mtnt  by  Sir  W.  C.  Macdonald  shows 
that  the  neglected  department  which 
was  in  at  the  beginning  of  things  for 
McGill  is  not  to  be  forgotten  in  the 
days  of  the  prosperity  of  its  sister  fac- 
ulties. And,  as  if  to  add  further  relish 
to  the  adage  that  it  is  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive,  the  enterprise  of 
Lord  Kitchener  is  not  to  be  forgotten, 
as  is  to  be  seen  from  the  liberal  dona- 
tions entered  on  the  subscription  lisi 
which  was  opened  in  Montreal  in 
December  last  in  behalf  of  the  new 
Khartoum  College. 


The  suggestion  which  Dr.  Harper, 
of  Quebec,  makes  in  our  correspond- 
ence section,  in  favor  of  making  the 
Plains  of  Abraham  into  an  interna- 
tional park,  is  well  worthy  of  consid- 
eration, however  d'fficult  its  realiza- 
tion may  be.  The  object  lesson 
which  this  historic  spot  affords  should 
not  be  lost  to  our  children — should 
not  be  lost  to  the  children  of  any  of 
the  three  communities  who  might  be 
drawn  together  by  an  international 
project  of  the  kind  indicated  in  Dr. 
Harper's  letter,  since  the  destiny  of 
these  nations  has  been  more  than  once 
fought  out  on  or  near  this  battle-field. 
There  has,  at  least,  never  been  a  time 
when  such  a  project  had  better  chances 
of  being  realized  ;  and  the  latest  re- 
ports from  the  international  commis- 
sion over  the  possible  results  of  its 
labors  must  give  urgency  to  the  desire 
of  those  who  would  commemorate  the 
event  of  their  sitting  by  some  tangible 
token  of  the  good-will  and  national 
sympathy  its  deliberations  have  ma- 
tured. 
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We  have  inserted  in  our  present 
issue  a  letter  which  Dr.  Hodgins,  of 
the  Education  Department,  sent  some 
time  ago  to  the  Mail  atid  Empire,  a 
letter  which  is,  perhaps,  as  strong  an 
argument  in  favor  of  the  organization 
of  a  Crntral  Bureau  of  Education  for 
Canada  as  it  is  possible  to  have  ;  and 
to  show  that  Dr.  Harper,  who  first 
brought  this  matter  to  the  notice  of 
the  readers  of  the  Monthly,  is  not 
worrying  over  the  preamble  of  Dr. 
Hodgins'  letter,  wherein  he  seems  to 
think  that  the  tracing  of  the  origina- 
tion of  the  scheme  is  of  more  impor- 
tance than  the  realization  of  it,  we 
may  say  that  it  is  Dr.  Harper  him- 
self who  has  asked  us  to  publish  Dr. 
Hodgins'  letter.  The  Canada  Educa- 
tional Monthly  has  advocated  the 
scheme,  not  because  Dr.  Ryerson  or 
Dr.  Harper  has  advocated  it,  but  be- 
cause such  a  Bureau  would  be  a  great 
benefit  to  all  of  us  ;  and  now  that  it 
has  been  told  us,  according  to  Dr. 
Hodgins'  own  showing,  that  something 
like  a  guarantee  was  given  by  the 
rulers  of  the  country  that  a  Central 
Bureau  of  Education  would  be  estab- 
lished, there  should  be  no  time  lost 
in  bringing  the  whole  question  before 
the  authorities  at  Ottawa.  It  is  said 
that  a  committee  was  appointed  at  the 


Halifax  Convention  of  the  Dominion 
Educational  Association  to. watch  this 
matter,  but  the  time  is  ripe  for  more 
than  watching.  The  time  is  ripe  for 
action,  since  the  consensus  of  public 
opinion  has  been  proved  to  be  favor- 
able to  the  immediate  organization  of 
such  a  sub-department  at  Ottawa. 


Professor  Mahaffy,  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  ruthlessly  dissects  the  Inter- 
mediate Examination  system  in  Ire- 
land. Nineteen  years  ago,  he  tells  us, 
when  the  system  was  established,  he 
stood  alone  in  proclaiming  that  the 
foundations  were  rotten,  and  that  it 
would  inevitably  lead  to  competition 
in  creeds,  not  in  learning,  to  increase 
of  cram  and  decrease  of  sound  learn- 
ing. And  now,  being  asked  by  the 
Special  Commission  to  offer  criticisms, 
he  tells  them  and  the  public  that  they 
must  make  a  clean  sweep  of  all  thiir 
methods  and  regulations,  and  build 
them  again  on  wholly  new  lines.  With 
his  protest  against  the  inferior  limit  of 
age,  the  multitude  of  subjects  to  be 
taken  up,  the  absence  of  any  oral 
tests,  most  educators  will  agree,  though 
his  dicta  on  English  literature,  on 
modern  languages,  and  on  music  may 
seem  to  us  arbitrary  and  in  part  heret- 
ical. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


The  influence  of  politics  upon  educa- 
tion has  every  now  and  again  a  search- 
light thrown  upon  it,  and  this  time 
the  light  is  handled  by  a  school  super- 
intendent of  the  United  States  named 
Preston  W.  Search.  In  declaring  his 
intention  of  resigning  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  he  declares  that  affairs  in  the 
city  have  reached  such  a  state  that  he 
cannot  withhold  his  reasons  for  taking 
this  step.  He  says  that  he  hopes  the 
people  will  rescue  the    school    system 


from  the  political  entanglements  into 
which  it  has  fallen,  and  which  threaten 
its  existence  as  an  educational  factor. 
He  says  that  politicians  have  sought 
continually  to  use  the  schools  for  per- 
sonal ends.  He  charges  members  of 
the  city  government  with  using  corrupt 
methods  in  placing  school  furniture 
contracts.  He  says  that  he  has  not 
been  able  to  have  the  High  School 
laboratory  equipped,  for  as  yet  there 
was  nothing  "in  it"  for  some  aldermen,. 
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The  new  superintendent  of  the 
Chicago  schools,  though  appointed  by 
pohticians,  has  determined  to  have 
none  of  the  pohticians'  methods  in- 
terfering with  his  plans  for  a  higher 
school  efificiency.  He  has  already 
taken  a  stand  against  "  the  pull,"  or 
what  we  call  in  Canada  "  the  pre- 
arranging process."  The  Committee 
of  School  Management,  it  seems, 
ordered  the  transfer  of  a  teacher  with- 
out his  approval  or  initiative,  and  Dr. 
Andrews  has  declared  against  such 
action,  and  this  is  what  T/ie  Intel- 
ligence, of  that  city,  says  about  the 
matter :  "  That  is  the  stand  which 
every  superintendent  ought  to  take. 
The  evidence  is  becoming  more  clear 
as  the  weeks  pass  that  the  present 
Board,  packed  as  it  was  supposed  to 
have  been  in  the  interest  of  reform 
and  improvement,  is  governed  by  lower 
ideals  and  is  more  swayed  by  ques- 
tionable motives  than  any  Chicago 
Board  for  a  good  many  years.  This 
is  a  pretty  severe  thing  to  say,  but  the 
truth  seems  manifest.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  one  or  more  good  men 
have  got  to  be  sacrificed  before  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Education  will  put 
its  superintendent  actually  at  the  head 
of  the  department  and  let  expert 
knowledge  run  the  instruction  part  of 
the  school  system.  We  hope  that  Dr. 
Andrews  will  not  have  to  be  laid  upon 
the  altar,  but  it  looks  very  much  as  if 
the  men  who  were  so  determined  to 
get  him  to  Chicago  will  soon  be  as 
anxious  to  get  him  out.  We  sincerely 
hope  they  will  not  succeed  so  long  as 
Dr.  Andrews  stands  by  his  present 
position.  An  important  principle  is 
involved,  and  it  might  better  be  fought 
to  a  finish  now  than  later.  If  the 
Board  decides  to  sacrifice  Dr.  An- 
drews, the  next  superintendent  will 
have  a  strong  vantage  ground  on  which 
to  stand.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  the  people  of  Chicago  believe  in 
letting  the  superintendent  run  the 
schools  and  in  stopping  all  favoritism 


and   personal  control  by  men  of  the 
Board." 

We  are  afraid  The  Intelligence  is 
making  a  position  for  somebody  which 
no  superintendent  would  care  to 
occupy.  We  in  Canada  have  no  ex- 
perience of  the  absolutism  of  the 
White  House  in  our  public  offices, 
and  perhaps  this  is  the  reason  why  we 
cannot  understand  how  any  man 
should  openly  demand  so  much  power 
as  Dr.  Andrews'  friends  would  seem- 
ingly like  him  to  have.  The  pull  is  a 
very  bad  thing,  but  absolutism  is 
hardly  an  improvement  on  it. 


The  Tasmanian  Education  Depart- 
ment has,  we  are  pleased  to  notice,^ 
initiated  a  forward  movement  in  ag- 
ricultural education.  One  feature  is 
the  construction  of  a  table  of  ele- 
mentary agricultural  work  for  use  in 
the  State  school,  the  teachers  of  which 
are  to  be  encouraged  to  qualify  them- 
selves to  impart  such  theoretical  and 
practical  instruction  ;  the  agricultural 
experts  to  co-operate  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  in  this  matter  and 
thus  provide  elementary  practical  edu- 
cation for  the  boys  who  are  attending 
the  Public  Schools  and  intend  to  be- 
come agriculturists.  For  youths  who 
are  just  leaving  school,  or,  having  left, 
have  already  begun  the  ir  work  on  the 
land,  it  is  proposed  that  to  any  locality 
which  organizes  a  class  of  students  in 
the  science  of  agriculture,  of  a  mini- 
mum number  to  be  fixed,  and  provides 
the  necessary  material  for  the  work  of 
such  a  class,  together  with  a  teacher 
capable  of  imparting  the  instruction 
prescribed  by  the  Department's  ex- 
perts, should  be  offered  the  services  of 
the  experts  to  inaugurate  the  class, 
provide  it  with  a  plan  of  work  super- 
vise the  work  of  the  class  as  much  as 
possible  and  conduct  examinations. 
The  Technical  Schools  in  the  cities  are 
also  to  be  utilized  for  the  benefit  of 
town  boys  and  youths  intending  to 
become   agriculturists.     Again,    as    to 
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boys  and  youths  who  are  attending 
Public  or  Private  Schools  and  desire  to 
pursue  the  study  of  the  principles  of 
the  science  of  agriculture,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  offer  scholarships  tenable  at 
any  institution  approved  as  a  place 
where  a  sound  practical  education  in 
the  scientific  principles  of  any  section 
of  agriculture  may  be  obtained. 


The  Bishop  of  London,  in  address- 
ing a  meeting  of  Board  School  teach- 
ers recently,  expressed  his  regret  that 
there  was  no  organization  to  advise  the 
children  on  leaving  school  at  the  age 
of  twelve.  He  thought  the  system 
broke  down  there,  and  added  that 
there  was  another  danger  that  the  sys- 
tem might  be  too  good,  not  in  itself — 
that  was  impossible — but  in  relation 
to  those  to  whom  it  applied.  The 
organization  and  discipline  in  the 
school  might  be  too  great  and  caase  a 
rebound  when  the  children  came  out 
into  very  different  and  much  lower 
surroundings,  and  the  aim  should  be 
to  make  a  distinct  connection  between 
the  two.  A  correspondent  drew  his 
Lordship's  attention  to  this,  and  point- 
ed out  that  a  very  small  number  of 
children,  if  any,  left  the  Board  Schools 
at  the  age  of  twelve  unless  tbey  passed 
Standard  VL,  and,  if  they  had  not, 
they  were  obliged  to  attend  a  night 
school  during  the  winter  months.  Con- 
cerning the  moral  welfare  of  the  chil- 
dren on  leaving  school,  the  correspon- 
dent asked  his  Lordship  whether  he 
did  not  think  that,  as  a  rule,  more  de- 
pended on  the  home  influence  exerted 
on  a  child  than  on  any  which  could  be 
exerted  from  the  outside.  The  follow- 
ing reply  has  been  received  : 

"  Fulham  Palace,  S.W.,  Oct.  28. 

'*  My  dear  Sir, — I  am  obliged  to  you 
for  your  letter  and  its  information.  I 
quite  agree  with  all  the  sentiments  you 
express.  My  idea  was  that  there  might 
be  two  or  three  people  in  connection 
with  each  school  who  made  it  their 
business  to  learn  from  the  head  teach- 


ers what  children  were  leaving  school, 
and  then  give  them  advice  about  pos- 
sible means  of  continuing  their  educa- 
tion, and  be  ready  to  advise  them  and 
their  parents  at  any  time. 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"  M.  London." 


The  organization  of  a  new  library  in 
the  city  of  Toronto,  which  shall  be  a 
reference  library  for  the  city  and  prov- 
ince, and  have  as  an  adjunct  a  system 
of  travelliug  libraries,  is  likely  to  be 
realized  at  an  early  date.  The  com- 
mittee which  has  it  in  hand  think  the 
scheme  practicable  should  it  be  car- 
ried out  on  the  following  basis  : 

"  The  transference  to  the  proposed 
library  of  the  scientific  library  of  the 
Canadian  Institute  and  of  the  re- 
ference portions  of  the  Public  Library 
and  the  Legislative  Library  on  condi- 
tions to  be  afterwards  arranged. 

"  The  erection  of  a  building  for  the 
proposed  library  somewhere  near  the 
Legislative  buildings. 

"  The  cost  of  the  building  to  be 
met  by  the  issue,  on  the  part  of  the 
library  authorities,  of  debentures  bear- 
ing a  low  rate  of  interest,  and  guaran- 
teed by  the  province. 

"  The  maintenance  of  the  proposed 
library  and  the  provision  of  a  sinking 
fund  to  pay  off  the  debentures  when 
mature  to  be  met  by  annual  grants 
from  the  province  and  from  the  Board 
of  Management  of  the  Toronto  Public 
Library. 

"The  control  of  the  proposed  lib- 
rary to  be  vested  in  a  Board  of  library 
commissioners  to  be  appointed  by  the 
province  and  by  the  Board  of  Manage- 
ment of  the  Toronto  Public  Library. 

"  The  committee  also  find  that  the 
scheme  of  travelling  libraries  is  a  prac- 
ticable one,  and  that  it  could  be  car- 
ried out  successfully  at  a  small  annual 
cost  if  the  management  of  the  same 
were  entrusted  to  the  authorities  in 
charge  of  the  proposed  Reference 
Library." 
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SCIENCE    IN    EDUCATION. 

At  the  opening  ot  Mason  Univer- 
sity College,  Birmingham,  England, 
on  October  4th,  Sir  Archibald  Geikie, 
D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  delivered  an  address 
to  the  students  on  the  above  subject. 
Space  will  permit  of  a  reference  to 
only  a  few  of  the  points  touched  upon 
by  the  distinguished  speaker. 

The  address  begins  with  reference 
to  the  influence,  on  the  general  edu- 
cational arrangements  of  every  civilized 
country,  that  has  been  exerted  by  the 
rise  and  progress  of  science  during  the 
present  century.  The  influence  has 
extended  in  many  directions  and  has 
resulted  in  great  benefit  to  the  com- 
munity at  large.  "  Besides  the  obvi- 
ous material  gains  there  has  been  a 
widening  of  the  whole  range  and 
method  of  our  teaching  ;  the  old  sub- 
jects are  better,  because  more  scien- 
tifically taught,  and  the  new  subjects 
enlist  the  attention  and  sympathy  of 
large  classes  of  pupils  whom  the 
earlier  studies  only  languidly  inter- 
ested." A  word  of  warning  is  next 
given  with  regard  to  the  danger  of  the 
reaction  against  the  dominance  of  the 
older  education. 

It  will  be  a  source  of  gratification  to 


every  true  friend  of  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation to  read  the  plea  that  is  made 
for  the  better  cultivation  of  the  art  of 
expression  among  students  of  science. 
His  broad-mindedness  and  liberality 
in  this  respect  are  in  striking  contrast 
to  one-sidedness  of  some  of  the  ex- 
ponents of  the  literary  aspect  of 
education.  It  is  possible  that  this  is 
the  distinguished  gentleman's  method 
of  conveying  a  hint  to  the  opponents 
of  science  that  there  are  two  sides  to 
this  as  to  any  other  question. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  a  study 
of  science  are  the  cultivation  of  the 
observation,  accuracy  and  precision 
in  methods  of  work,  thoroughness, 
breadth  the  inculcation  of  the  habit 
of  wide  reading  and  patience.  The 
address,  which  is  given  in  full  in 
Nature  for  Dec.  ist,  is  one  which  will 
repay  careful  perusal  by  everyone  en- 
gaged in  educational  work. 

The  end  of  education  is  wholly  mis- 
conceived unless  we  consider  it  as 
aiming  to  bring  the  individual  into 
right  relations,  at  as  many  points  as 
possible,  with  the  world  in  which  he 
lives  and  to  place  him  in  as  full 
possession  as  possible  of  the  varied 
powers  and  capacities  of  his  nature 
— Popular  Science  Monthly. 


ONTARIO     NORMAL     COLLEGE— MAY     EXAMINATIONS,     i! 

Methods  in  Science. 
PRIMARY   PHYSICS  AND  BOTANY. 

Examiners:    W.  Lochhead,  B.A..  B.Sc;     G.  A.  Smith,  B.  A. 


T.  "In  giving  new  lessons  on  a  sub- 
ject always  go  back  on  what  has  been 
already  taught,  i.e.,  prepare  the  mind 
of  the  pupil  for  the  lesson."— Zrt?/rz>. 

(a)  Discuss  the  pedagogical  prin- 
ciple stated  above. 


{b)  Indicate  by  questions  how 
you  would  prepare  the  minds  of  the 
pupils  for  a  lesson   on    Specific  Heat. 

{c)  Teach  the  lesson,  selecting 
your  own  apparatus. 

(</)  How  would  you  satisfy  yoursel 
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that  the  pupil  can  give  a  complete  and 
accurate  expression  of  his  observa- 
tions ? 

2.  Your  pupils  have  performed  the 
experiment  of  a  glass  ball  rolling  down 
an  inclined  grooved  plank,  and  have 
obtained  suitable  numerical  results. 

{a)  Indicate  by  questions  how 
you  would  drav/  from  the  pupils  the 
inference  that  "  a  constant  force  act- 
ing on  a  constant  mass  produces  a 
uniform  acceleration." 

[b)  What  previous  knowledge  is 
necessary  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  ? 

{c)  Write  a  sample  page  of  pupil's 
note-book  filled  out  to  your  satisfac- 
tion on  the  experiment  outlined 
above. 

{d)  "  The  note-book  is  often  used 
so  as  to  stand  in  the  way  of  good 
work."  State  clearly  how  a  note- book 
should  be  used  by  a  pupil. 

3.  A  class  is  beginning  the  study  of 
buds  and  bud-markings  ;  each  pupil  is 
supplied  with  a  horse-chestnut  branch, 
and  the  teacher  gives  directions  where 
to    find   the    markings,  and  describes 


their  peculiar  shape  and  position. 
The  pupils  then  make  drawings  of  the 
branch.  The  bud  is  dissected  by  the 
pupils  under  the  direction  of  the 
teacher,  who  tells  the  pupils  what  to 
look  for,  and  gives  the  causes  of  the 
markings.  The  pupils  are  then  asked 
to  write  out  a  full  account  of  all  they 
have  seen. 

Criticize  the  meihod  outlined 
above. 

4.  (a)  Teach  a  lesson  on  the  classi- 
fication of  plants. 

{b)  At  what  stage  of  the  course 
would  you  take  up  this  topic?  Give 
reasons. 

{c)  Sometimes  pupils  have  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  the  application 
of  the  term  carpel,  either  confounding 
it  with  ovary  or  else  failing  to  deter- 
mine correctly  the  number  of  carpels 
in  a  pistil  with  a  unilocular  ovary  as 
in  the  corn-cockle,  or  with  a  bilocular 
ovary  as  in  the  catnip. 

Develop  the  subject  in  a  way 
which  would  remove  the  difficulty. 


THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  UNIVERSITY  ANNUAL 
EXAMINATIONS,   1898. 

Form  II. — Physics. 

Examiners:  E.  C.   Jeffrey,   B.A.  ;  J.  C.   McLennan,  B.A.  ;  W.   Nicol,   M.A. 


1.  (a)  Explain,  with  diagram,  the 
principle  of  a  screw  wire  gauge,  or  a 
pair  of  calipers  with  vernier  attached. 

(1^)  Explain  how  to  fill  a  capillary 
tube,  open  at  both  end*,  with  mercury, 
and  describe  an  exact  method  of  find- 
ing the  internal  diameter  of  a  capillary 
tube  of  uniform  bore. 

2.  {a)  Define  uniform  acceleration, 
(b)  Explain  how  you  would  apply 

your  definition  to  determine  experi- 
mentally whether  two  given  quantities 
of  matter  are  of  equal  mass  or  not. 

3.  State  the  law  of  buoyancy.  How 
would  you  verify  it  experimentally  for 
(a)  liquids,  {b)  gases  ? 


4.  Describe  three  different  experi 
ments  which  illustrate  the  capillary 
action  of  liquids. 

5.  Describe  two  methods  of  finding 
the  specific  gravity  of  a  sample  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  Give  a  numerical 
example  in  each  case. 

6.  A  mass  of  water  at  2o°C.  is 
placed  in  a  glass  flask  surrounded  by  a 
mixture  of  ice  and  salt.  Describe  all 
the  changes  that  n  ay  be  observed  in 
the  temperature  of  the  water  and  in  its 
volume. 

7.  Describe  a  caloritneter  and  ex- 
plain how  you  would  use  it  to  deter- 
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mine  the  latent  heat  of  fusion  of  ice.  I  to  show  that  the  radiating  power  of  a 
Illustrate  by  a  numerical  example.         I  heated  body  depend%upon  the  nature 
8.   Describe  two  distinct  experiments  I  of  the  surface  of  this  body. 


FORM  III.,  1898. 

W.  p.  MUCKLE.  B.A.,  Toronto. 

8.  {a)  Noticing  that  3  s'2-2  v'S   =(3-  \/6)  v'2  we  have 

3  v^2  +  1 2^/3  +  6     _   ^/2(3v^2  +  3)-(2v^S  +  6) 

3-^/6      3v'2-2s'3~  3n/2-2V3 

/a^+a-^x"      /a''-a-'^\-         a"""  +a-'' +2      a^''+a-"-2 


=  I. 


9.  This  question  admits  of  a  neater   solution  by  arithmetic  than    by  algebra, 
For  an  algebraical  solution  : 

(a)  Let  x  =  time  elapsed  when  going  in  the   same  direction.     A  goes    i   more 

XX  • 

lap  than  B.      .'.   —  - — ^  =  i,  from  which  x  =  72'. 
12     14.1 

{b)  In  going  in  opposite  directions  they  ^o  together  i  lap. 

X  X 

12      145  11 

10.  Book-woric. 

11.  x- -2(a  +  y)x  +  ay  is  a  complete    square  if  x'-^  -  2(a  +  v)x  +  ay  =  0  has  equal 
roots  ;  that  is,  if  ■{  -2(a  +  y)  S>-,  =  4.i.  ay,  and  V"  +ay  +  a2  =  o. 


bnlvmg  for  y,  y  =  ^  1 - — -  X 


T2.  Let  x  =  one  side.     Let  d=  difference  of  sides.     Let  e-=diagonal. 

,.".  x2+(x  +  d)-=e2.     2x2  +  2dx  +  d2  =  e-. 

-d±  V2'-— "-  ,       d±  y/ae-'^ -"d'-i 

Solving  for  x  we  have  x  = .  .  x  +  d  = 

22 

13.  x*  +  xiy2  +  y*  =  74i     (i)  x-+xy  +  y-  =  39     (2) 

(0-f(2)  gives  x"-xy  +  y2  =  i9  (3)  (2)-(3)gives  xv=io 

(4l(2)  +  (4)8'ves  x  +  v  =  ±7  (3)-(4)  gives  x-y=±3 

From  which       x=  +  5or±2\ 
y=  ±2  or±  15/ 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Editor  of  The  Canada  Educational  Monthly  ; 

Sir, — The  moving  of  the  waters, 
which  has  drawn  the  attention  of  Cana- 
dians to  the  possible  disaster  of  having 
the  Plains  of  Abraham  submerged  in 
the  present  progressiveness  of  the  city 
of  Quebec,  has  much  or  little  in  it  as 
a  public  movement  according  to  the 
standpoint  from  which  it  may  be 
viewed.  If  the  intersecting  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  famous  battlefield  (which 
has  for  so  many  years  somewhat  er- 
roneously taken  to  itself  the  name  of 
the  Plains  of  Abraham),  with  streets 
and  building  lots  and  the  parapher- 
nalia of  country  residences,  is  to  be 
taken  as  a  serious  disaster,  then  such 
a  disaster  has  already  befallen  the 
Plains  of  Abraham,  since  much  of  the 
ground  where  the  shock  of  the  battle 
and  the  final  rout  took  place  has 
already  been  intersected  with  streets 
and  partly  built  upon.  And  as  far  as 
calling  such  an  extension  of  the  city 
of  Quebec  a  desecration,  there  may 
be  much  more  serious  desecrations 
than  that  in  some  of  the  gatherings 
at  present  tolerated  on  the  grounds 
referred  to,  and  about  which  there 
never  has  been  a  word  said  by  clergy- 
man or  historian.  But  disaster  or  no 
disaster,  desecration  or  no  desecra- 
tion, any  enterprise  that  would  lead  to 
the  adornment  of  this  portion  of  the 
ancient  capital  in  commemoration  of 
the  great  quarrel  between  Great  Britain 
and  France — in  commemoration  of 
the  peace  that  had  for  its  object  the 
blending  of  French  and  English  Cana- 
dians into  one  people,  one  federation, 
one  nation— cannot  but  be  worthy  of 
commendation.  An  effort  was  made 
some  years  ago  to  adorn  as  a  city  park 
the  large  field  so  long  known  as  the 
Plains  of  Abraham,  but  the  under- 
taking failed  to  mature,  possibly  on  ac- 
count of  the  expense  mvolved  ;  and,  as 
I  have  said  in  writing  elsewhere  about 


this  matter,  unless  a  wider  scope  be 
given  to  any  future  enterprise  in  this 
direction,  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
nothing  will  again  come  of  it.  In  the 
hope  that  something  will  be  done,  and 
that  immediately,  I  would  suggest  that 
instead  of  making  the  little  bit  of  the 
Plains  of  Abraham  that  has  so 
long  usurped  a  name  that  rightly 
belongs  to  the  plateau  from  the 
ciiy  walls  to  Wolfe'  s  Cove,  instead 
of  making  this  so-called  Plains  of 
Abraham  a  city  park,  I  would  suggest 
that  an  international  park  be  arranged 
for,  ex'^ending  from  the  Citadel  to  the 
steep  where  Wolfe  gained  footing  on 
the  great  area  whereon  the  long-con- 
tinuing quar.el  between  the  two  great- 
est powers  in  Europe  at  the  time  was 
to  be  fought  out.  Part  of  this  ter- 
ritory, the  finest  in  the  world  tor  such 
a  purpose,  has  already  been  surveyed 
by  Mr.  Tache,  the  Depuiy-Minister  of 
Crown  Lands,  and,  as  far  as  the  plans 
prepared  by  that  gentleman  indicate, 
there  can  be  no  difificulty  in  starting 
from  the  Cove  fields  and  extending 
the  great  international  work  along  the 
river,  even  beyond  the  field  now 
known  as  the  Plains  of  Abraham. 
Such  a  park  would  form  the  finest 
international  undertaking  of  the  kind 
ever  seen,  and  the  reason  for  doing 
something  in  this  direction  seems  to 
be  imminent.  Indeed,  the  time  is  a 
fitting  one,  historically  speaking,  for 
the  inauguration  of  any  movement  that 
would  tend  to  the  unifying  of  the 
sympathies  between  Great  Britain,  the 
United  States,  and  Canada,  and  such 
a  magnificent  tribute  to  the  spirit  of 
the  times  as  that  I  have  suggested 
would  become  a  permanent  peace 
token — a  consummation,  possibly,  of 
the  labors  of  the  Washington  Inter- 
national Commission,  whose  negotia- 
tions were  first  and  auspiciously  opened 
at  Quebec  last  summer.     And,  when  I 
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urge  this  as  an  international  mDve- 
nient,  I  feel  that  there  is  not  likely  to 
be  any  difificulty  in  enlisting  the  sym- 
pathies and  pecuniary  assistance  in 
favor  of  the  scheme  from  our  brethren, 
the  people  of  the  United  States, 
since  their  fellow-countryman,  Gen. 
Richard  Montgomery,  met  the 
death  which  no  true  soldier  ever  re- 
fuses to  meet  near  by,  at  the  foot  of 
the  rock  on  whijh  the  citadel  stands. 
A  desire  to  build  a  monument  to 
Montgomery  has  already  been  express- 
ed by  several  Americans  who  have 
visited  the  scene  of  his  death,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  subscription  lists 
opened  in  London,  England,  and 
Montreal  or  Toronto,  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  laying  out  the  proposed 
park,  would  be  readily  supplemented 
by  one  opened  in  Washington  or  New 
York.  As  I  have  already  said,  this  is 
a  season  of  international  peace-offering 
and  unifying  forbearance  between  two 
of  the  greatest  nations  in  the  world, 
and  the  new  international  park  at 
Quebec  might  be  made  a  happily  con- 
ceived emblem  of  peace  in  its  com- 
memoration of  the  disasters  of  war. 
Believe  me  to  be, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

J.  M.  Harper. 
Quebec,  Dec.  17th,  1898. 


DOMINION    EDUCATION    BUREAU. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Mail  and  Empire  : 

Sir, — I  see  that  in  a  recent  edi- 
torial you  refer  to  the  suggestion  of 
Dr.  Harper,*  of  Quebec,  to  establish 
a  Dominion  Bureau  of  Education. 

This  is  by  no  means  an  original 
suggestion.  It  was  one  made  by  the 
late  Rev.  Dr.  Ryerson  to  Sir  John 
Macdonald  at  the  time  when  Con- 
federation was   being   practically  coh- 

*See  October  number  for  Dr.  Harper's  ad- 
dress. This  magazine  has  for  several  years 
past  directed  attention  to  the  need  of  closer 
relations,  in  educational  affairs,  between  the 
different  provinces  of  the  Dominion. 


sidered,  more  with  the  view  of  being 
the  means  of  diffusing  information, 
and,  incidentally,  of  somewhat  neutral- 
izing the  effect  of  local  political  dis- 
cussion and  disagreement  on  so  de- 
licate a  subject  as  education.  The 
arguments  in  favor  of  providing  a 
purely  provincial  system — without  a 
central  information  bureau — prevailed, 
with  the  safeguard  then  agreed  to  and 
embodied  in  the  Confederation  Act  in 
regard  to  education.  The  Dominion 
scheme  it  was  thought  would  follow  in 
due  time,  as  the  number  of  diverse 
provincial  systems  of  education  in- 
creased. 

In  the  Ryerson  Memorial  Vohinte, 
which  I  prepared  nearly  ten  years  ago, 
I  referred  to  this  deferred  Dominion 
scheme  on  page  30  of  that  volume. 
In  giving  a  summary  of  the  reasons  for 
the  establishment  of  the  United  Stales- 
Bureau  of  Education,  I  stated  in  sub- 
stance that  our  American  neighbors 
became  fully  alive  years  ago  to  the 
practical  evils  of  the  uncertain  and 
fluctuating  character  of  the  prevailing 
system  of  local  educational  adminis- 
tration in  vogue  amongst  them.  They 
saw  that,  in  many  of  the  newer  States, 
unpractised  and  offic  ally  untrained 
men  ot  merely  local  experience  and 
limited  knowledge  were  constantly 
being  elected  for  limited  periods  to 
take  charge  of  the  administrative  de- 
partment of  the  schools  of  a  State. 
Such  men  were  often  able  educators, 
but  by  no  means  experienced  educa- 
tionists or  masters  of  systems  of  educa- 
tion. The  American  people,  shrewd 
and  practical  as  they  are,  felt  the  abso- 
lute necessity,  therefore,  of  furnishing 
such  men,  and  the  vast  army  of  those 
under  them,  or  associated  with  them, 
with  full  and  accurate  information  on 
systems  and  plans  of  education  all 
over  the  world.  With  this  object  in 
view,  they  established  a  central  Bureau 
of  Education  at  Washington. 

I  further  stated  that  it  was  Dr.  Ryer- 
son's    ideal    that,  sooner   or    later,  a 
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similar  Bureau  would  be  established 
by  the  Central  Government  at  Ottawa, 
the  object  of  which  would  be,  not  only 
the  supplying  of  abundant  and  reliable 
information  to  each  province  on  the 
subject  of  systems  and  plans  of  educa- 
tion elsewhere,  but  also  by  intercom- 
munication to  secure  a  general  har- 
mony of  aim  and  purpose.  And  that, 
further,  without  attempting  any  intei- 
ference  in  local  administration,  the 
Bureau  would  be  the  means  of  keeping 
up  an  active,  yet  friendly,  intercolonial 
rivalry;  and  thus,  on  Dominion  and 
national  lines,  to  build  up  the  Con- 
federacy, and  to  stimulate  and  encour- 
age the  efforts  made  in  each  province 
for  the  promotion  of  substantial  educa- 
tional progress,  combined  with  effi- 
ciency and  economy. 

In  his  "Special  Report  on  Systems 
of  PoDular  Education  in  Europe  and 
the  United  States  "  of  :  868,  pages  196- 
7,  Dr,  Ryerson  referred  deprecatingly 
to  the  fact  that  our  so-called  national 
system  of  education  in  Ontario  (which 
was  then  administered  by  him)  was 
without  educational  identity  or  unity 
with  that  of  any  other  province,  and 
that  we  have  imitated,  rather  than 
have  been  warned  by,  the  example  of 
ancient  and  modern  confederations  in 
this  matter.  He  then  quoted  the  ap- 
posite remarks  of  a  number  of  ab'e 
American  writers  who  had  discussed 
this    subject.     The    first   of  whom  he 


had  quoted  said :  "  So  long  as  the 
education  of  our  children  is  conducted 
under  the  laws  of  separate  States,  with- 
out any  homogeneousness  in  the 
methods  adopted  for  their  sustenance 
and  management,  we  shall  lack  a  most 
important  auxiliary  to  a  true  nation- 
ality." 

Under  such  a  disconnected  system 
the  writer  justly  remarked  that :  "  It  is 
quite  impossible  to  secure  that  uni- 
formity of  method,  or  thoroughness  of 
administration,  or  strictness  of  respon- 
sibility which  a  well  managed  national 
Bureau  might  achieve.  The  whole 
work  is  fragmentary  and  unmethodical. 
Each  State  has  a  different  standard, 
grade,  or  measure  of  school  culture." 

In  my  fifth  letter  from  England, 
published  in  the  Mail  atid  Empire  of 
the  nth  of  June,  I  have  shown  that 
the  school  systems  of  England,  Ire- 
land, Scotland  and  Wales  are  practi- 
cally under  one  supreme  management, 
with  local  secretaries.  The  English 
Education  Department,  as  I  also  point- 
ed out  in  that  letter,  has  recently 
issued  the  first  of  a  series  of  special 
reports  relating  to  education  in  Bel- 
gium, France,  Germany,  Denmark, 
Egypt,  etc.,  similar  to  those  issued  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion at  Washington. 
Yours,  etc  , 

J.  George  Hodgins. 

Toronto,  Oct.  20,  i8g8. 


The  whole  Gt-rman  people  are  being 
educated  scientifically  in  the  arts  of 
industrial  production.  Nowhere  in 
the  world  does  manufacturing  become 
so  nearly  a  profession  as  in  Saxony, 
for  in  this  small  kingdom  there  are  no 
less    than     11 1     technical     institutes. 


Prussia  has  200  such  schools  with 
12,000  pupils  ;  Hesse,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  1,000,000,  has  eighty-three 
schools  of  design,  forty-three  of  manu- 
facturing industries  and  many  others 
for  artisans  of  various  trades. 
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Behind  a  richly-colored  cover  de- 
signed by  Tissot  the  December  Century 
has  gathered  an  appropriate  and  inter- 
esting collection  of  literary  value. 
Jacob  A.  Riis  is  peculiarly  at  ease  in 
striking  one  of  the  best  notes  of  any 
season,  the  happiness  of  the  poor,  de- 
prived hut  still  light  of  heart.  His 
contribution  is  enticled  The  Passing  of 
Cat  Alley.  Uncle  Riah's  Christmas 
Eve  by  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart  is  a 
splendid  bit  of  work.  Mention  should 
also  be  made  of  the  prize  poem  in 
the  Century's  College  competition. 
Miss  Anna  Hempstead  Branch  was 
the  young  lady  who  obtained  the  hon- 
or. Her  poem  is  called  The  Road 
'Twixt  Heaven  and  Hell,  and  it  cer- 
tainly is  wot  thy  of  a  place- in  the  Cen- 
tury whether  as  the  result  of  a  com 
petition  or  chosen  merely  from  the 
outside  world. 

The  Atlantic  Motithly,  for  Decem- 
ber, contains  the  first  part  of  Julia 
VVard  Howe's  Reminiscences.  The 
Autobiography  of  a  Revolutionist  is 
also  continued,  and  together  these  two 
would  be  sufficient  if  one  could  read 
nothing  else  in  the  magazine.  But  we 
also  find  a  most  charming  descriptive 
paper  by  W.  D.  Howells,  Confessions 
of  a  Summer  Coloni-t,  in  which  he 
has  rendered  with  fine  simplicity  the 
essence  of  a  summer  transient.  The 
Contributors'  Club  is  as  usual  felicit- 
ous. 

One  of  the  most  important  articles 
in  Appleton's  Popular  Science  Monthly 
is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Playgrounds  of  Rural  and  Suburban 
Schools,  by  T.  G  Oakley.  This  is  a 
subject  in  which  all  educationists  are 
rightly  interested.  Superstition  and 
Crime  by  Prof.  E.  P.  Evans,  and 
Brain  Weights  and  Intellectual  Capa- 
city by  Joseph  Simms,  M.D.,  are 
both    of  great    interest.     The  former 


paper  is  extremely  painful,  but  justi- 
fies our  present  methods  of  civiliza- 
tion to  some  extent.  The  latter  indi- 
cates that  there  may  after  all  be  some- 
thing in  brains  that  weigh  less  than  sa 
many  ounces. 

The  Mystery  of  Mr.  Cain, by  Lafay- 
ette McLaws,  is  the  continued  novel 
in  the  January  Lippincott.  It  is  full 
of  mystery  and  excitement.  Charles 
G.  D.  Roberts  contributes  six  lines  of 
charming  verse  entitled  At  the  Drink- 
ing Fountain.  There  is  something  of 
Christmas  in  this  magazine  which  is 
sensible  since  it  was  issued  in  the 
Christmas  week. 

•  The  Christmas  number  of  the  Pub- 
lishers Circular  is  as  usual  a  volume 
of  prodrgious  size,containing  charming 
illustrations  (rom  a  great  number  of 
holiday  and  other  books,  and  short 
descriptive  notes  indicating  what  one 
may  expect  to  find  in  them.  The 
Publishers'  Circular  is  a  good  place 
to  look  for  advice  before  buying  any 
addition  to  a  library. 

Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers,  New 
York,  have  recently  issued  a  book  of 
remarkable  interest  called  A  Study  of 
a  Child,  by  Louise  E.  Hogan.  The 
book  is  written  evidently  by  the  child's 
mother  and  it  is  illustrated  by  the 
child's  own  drawings.  But  the  value 
and  the  main  interest  of  the  book  does 
not  lie  in  the  fact  as  might  be  expected 
that  the  child  is  extremely  remarkable. 
It  is  plainly  an  attempt  to  benefit  the 
childhood  of  the  race  by  a  scientific 
accuracy  in  the  record  of  what  one 
child  has  done  at  a  certain  age.  The 
book  aims  at  recording  child  life. 
This  will  necessarily  be  of  great  value 
to  teachers. 

Books  received  from  the  American 
Book  Company,  New  York  : 

An  Elementary  Course  in  Analytic 
Geometry,  by  J.  H.  Tanner  and  J. 
Allen. 
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A  complete  Latin  Grammar,  by 
Albert  Harkness. 

Elements  of  the  Differential  Cal 
cuius,  by  James  McMahon  and  Virgil 
Snyder. 

A  Short  Latin  Grammar,  by  Albert 
Harkness. 

Ten  Selected  Orations  of  Lysias, 
edited  by  W.  H.  Wait. 

A  Compend  of  Geology,  by  Joseph 
Le  Conte. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston  : 

Lessons  for  Beginners  in  Reading, 
by  Florence  Bass. 

Auf  der  Sonnenseite,  edited  by  Wil- 
helm  Bernhardt. 

French  Review  Exercises,  by  P.  B 
Marcou. 

German  Selections  for  Advanced 
Sight  Translation,  compiled  by  Rose 
Chamberlin. 

Dumas's  La  Question  D'Argent, 
edited  by  G.  N.  Henning. 

Fridtjof  Nansen,  by  Jacob  B.  Bull. 

Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston  : 

Goethe's  "  Egmont,"  together  with 
two  Oi"  Schiller's  Essays,  edited  by  Max 
Winkler.  "  The  Gate  to  Vergil,"  by 
Clarence  E.  Gleason  ;  "  Heroes  of 
the  Middle  West,"  "The  French,"  by 
Mary  Hartwell  Catherwood. 


C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse  : 
"  Ideals  and  Programmes/'  by  Jean 
L.  Gowdy. 

Cambridge  University  Press  Ware- 
house : 

"  The  Teaching  of  Modern  Foreign 
Languages,"  by  Karl  Breul. 

The  Copp,  Clark  Company,  To- 
ronto : 

"The  Ground  Work  of  Number," 
by  A.  S.  Rose  and  S.  E.  Lang. 

Macmillan  &  Co.,  London  ! 

"  Scenes  from  Shakespeare,"  select- 
ed and  arranged  by  Mary  A.  Woods  ; 
"  The  School  Cookery  Book,"  by  Mary 
Harrison  ;  '•  A  First  Sketch  of  English 
History,"  Part  L,  by  E.  J.  Mathew  ; 
"  Practical  Inorganic  Chemistry,"  by 
Chapman  Jones  ;  "  Macaulay's  Essays 
on  William  Pitt,"  edited  by  F.  R.  F. 
Winch  ;  "  Nachenhusen's  Vom  Ersten 
Bis  Zum  Letzten  Schuss,"  edited  by 
T.  H.  Bayley  ;  "  Mon  Oncle  et  Mon 
Cure,"  by  Jean  de  la  Brete,  edited  by 
E.  C.  Goldberg;  "The  leacher's 
Manual  of  Object  Lessons  in  Domestic 
Economy,"  by  Vincent  T.  Murche ; 
"  Petites  Ames,"  by  Pouvillon,  edited 
by  S.  Barlet ;  "  An  Introduction  to 
Practical  Physics,"  by  D.  Rintoul  ; 
"  Lessons  in  Domestic  Science,"  by 
Ethel  R.  Lush. 


There  is  no  subject  of  thought  more 
melancholy,  more  wonderful,  than  the 
way  in  which  God  permits  so  often 
His  best  gifts  to  be  trodden  under  foot 
of  men,  His  richest  treasures  to  be 
wasted  by  the  moth,  and  the  mightiest 
influences  of  His  spirit,  given  but  once 
in  the  world's  history,  to  be  quenched 
and  shortened  by  miseries  of  chance 
and  guilt.  I  do  not  wonder  at  what 
mea  suffer,  but  I  wonder  often  at  what 
they  lose.  We  may  see  how  good 
rises  out  of  pain  and  evil ;  but  the 
dead,  naked,  eyeless  loss,  what  good 
comes  of  that  ?  The  fruit  struck  to  the 
earth  before  its  ripeness;  the  glowing 
life  and  goodly  purpose  dissolved  away 


in  sudden  death  ;  the  words,  half 
spoken,  choked,  upon  the  lips  with 
clay  for  ever  ;  or,  stranger  than  all,  the 
whole  majesty  of  humanity  raised  to 
its  fulness,  and  every  gift  and  power 
necessary  for  a  given  purpose,  at  a  given 
moment,  centered  in  one  man,  and  all 
this  perfected  blessing  permitted  to  be 
refused,  perverted,  crushed,  cast  aside 
by  those  who  need  it  most — the  city 
which  is  not  set  on  a  hill,  the  candle 
that  givelh  light  to  none  that  are  in  the 
house — these  are  the  heaviest  myster- 
ies of  this  strange  world,  and,  it  seems 
to  me,  those  which  mark  its  curse  the 
most. — Rush'n's  Stones  of  Venice. 
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"THE  PROPER  STUDY  OF  MANKIND  IS  MAN." 
J.  McCaig,  M.A.,  LL. D,  Peterborough  C.I. 


Our  institutions,  whether  political, 
industrial,  religious  or  educational, 
though  differentiated  instruments  to 
promote  special  wants  of  man,  are 
closely  interrelated.  Just  as  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  individual  cannot  be  di- 
vided into  opposing  parts,  so  there 
should  be  no  opposition  in  the  pur- 
poses answered  by  these  institutions, 
alike  the  product  of  civilization.  The 
now  common  comparison  of  society 
to  an  organism  implies  a  co-ordination 
of  all  these  instruments  to  a  single 
end.  In  other  words  though  there  is  a 
differentiation  there  is  likewise  a  re- 
lation of  separate  parts.  On  this  ac- 
count we  may  look  for  our  education 
to  reflect  some  features  of  our  political, 
industrial,   or  social  systems. 

Perhaps  there  is  none  of  these  that 
has  left  its  mark  more  definitely  on 
education  than  industry  has.  The  age 
is  one  of  industry  and  commerce. 

Commercial  expansion  is  the  watch- 
word of  states, and  commercial  aggran- 
dizement the  gospel  of  individuals. 
On  this  account  there  is  always  a 
pressure  in  education  for  the  practi- 
cal for  such  an  equipment  as  will  bet- 
ter enable  a  pupil  to  provide  for  him- 
self. Our  curriculums  bear  witness  to 
it.  The  application  of  science  to  the 
industrial  arts  has  led  to  this  subject 
being  emphasized  in  our  school  work. 
Properly  taught,  the  value  of  science 
for  the  exercise  of  induction  is  great. 
The  value  ordinarily  attributed  to  it  to 


this  end,  however,  is  very  apt  to  leave 
the  impression  that  no  other  sub- 
ject calls  for  the  exercise  of  this  fac- 
ulty. 

Again,  the  impulse  in  favor  of  tech- 
nical education  arises  from  the  re- 
cognition that  a  large  part  of  industrial 
employment  is  mechanical  purely. 
Technical  education  is  the  maljing  of 
men  into  machines.  The  study  of 
bookkeeping,  too,  in  our  High 
Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes  for 
two  years,  which  is  as  long  as  the 
average  student  attends,  has  its  war- 
rant in  its  supposed  value  to  the  pupil 
in  managing  his  finances  in  after  life. 
If  its  value  is  to  be  measured  by  the 
use  thus  made  of  it  in  ordering  the  ex- 
pupil's  affairs  there  is  small  yield  in  re- 
turn for  the  time  and  labor,  chiefly 
mechanical,  spsnt  in  it.  Perhaps  not 
more  than  one  in  twenty  finds  the 
need  of  it,  and  if  he  does  he  generally 
finds  ditificulty  in  relating  the  book- 
keeping he  learned  at  school  to  his  af- 
fairs and  generally  has  to  learn  his 
bookkeeping  while  learning  his  busi- 
ness. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  thing  for  educa- 
tion that  it  so  strongly  reflects  the 
commercialism  and  industrialism  of 
the  present  age.  From  a  practical 
standpoint  the  time  spent  in  commer- 
cial work  might  be  more  profitably 
devoted  to  more  inspiring  subjects. 
Though  bookkeeping  may  not  give 
satisfactory    practical     knowledge,    it 
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may  give  bent  or  inclina'ion  for  com- 
mercial pursuits.  If  it  does  so  the 
school  in  which  it  is  taught  is  abusmg 
its  office.  The  age  at  which  boys 
attend  secondary  schools  is  the  period 
ID  which  their  ideals  are  being  formed; 
but  the  function  of  the  school  is  not 
to  encourage  particular  ideals,  neither 
to  deaden  spontaneous  impulses  by 
the  intrusion  of  special  work.  The 
curriculum  of  the  schools  should  be 
neutral  as  far  as  determining  the  par- 
ticular bent  of  the  pupil  is  concerned. 
The  aim  of  education  is  mental  power 
with  as  little  interference  as  possible 
with  the  assertion  of  the  pupil's  in- 
dividuality. Technical  education  is 
not  education  at  ail  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word.  The  idea  is  retrogres 
sive,  in  that  it  is  the  development  o( 
the  primitive  or  physical  side  of 
man  to  the  neglect  of  the  exclusive 
and  characteristic  mark  of  man,  viz.,  the 
mind  :.  for  it  is  the  possession  of  reason 
that  places  man  above  the  animal.  It 
is  on  the  mind  side  that  evolution 
should  and  will  progress.  The  argu- 
ment that  man  is  still  an  animal, 
and  that  for  the  development  of  the 
mind  the  body  should  be  attended  to 
likewise  is  no  warrant  for  technical 
educatiun,  as  the  training  of  a  man  to 
a  single  specific  office  is  itself  opposed 
to  the  complete  physical  development 
svnonymous  with  health. 

If  education  should  be  framed  for 
present  conditions  it  should  be  to 
leaven  rather  than  to  exaggerate  the 
condition  begotten  by  the  fevered 
commercialism  of  the  present.  The 
expansion  required  by  over-production 
and  the  exchange  arising  from  it  are 
dm»btless  natural  instruments  for  giv- 
ing nations  a  knowledge  of  each  other 
— are  perhaps  instrumental  for  the 
ultimate  evolving  of  the  idea  of  the 
interdependence  and  community  of 
interests  of  different  parts  of  the  world. 
This  approach  to  universal  peace  and 
federation  will  be  a  long  time  coming. 


Meantime  competition  affects  ad- 
versely the  laborer.  The  gospel  of 
gain  is  rampant,  and  so  long  as  the 
laborer  is  a  machine  or  the  manipu- 
lator of  a  machine  his  work  will  do  no 
more  than  merely  keep  him  alive.  The 
process  of  reaching  the  unity  of  the 
world  by  commerce  is  destructive  of 
social  unity  at  home.  Social  sym- 
pathy and  social  responsibility  are  lost 
sight  of  The  mark  of  the  savage  is 
selfishness  ;  we  are  still  in  the  short 
clothes  of  civilization.  What  is  the 
remedy  ? 

No  philosopher  has  neglected  to 
write  about  education.  He  sees  de- 
fects, and  can  only  hope  to  reach  them 
through  training — by  evolution  rather 
than  by  revolution.  His  diagnosis 
tells  him  that  man's  love  for  man 
begins  at  home,  and — stays  there.  By 
what  means  is  it  to  be  made  compre- 
hensive? Intelligence  broadens  and 
creates  a  wider  circle  of  interests; 
therefore  the  more  education  the  bet- 
ter. The  widening  of  knowledge  is 
not  synonymous  with  social  sympathy. 
We  must  have  a  broadening  of  feeling. 
Will  a  steady  application  to  book- 
keeping restore  the  social  balance  ? 
Is  there  any  training  of  the  hand  that 
will  place  the  laborer  on  a  social 
equality  with  his  fellows  ?  Is  there 
any  study  of  things  that  will  enable  the 
philosopher  to  forecast  a  combining  of 
the  elements  of  society  ?     No. 

Study  of  any  subject  begets  mterest 
in  it.  Then  in  this  case  "  the  proper 
study  of  mankind  is  man."  Let  man 
turn, then,  to  rhyme  and  story  -totheex- 
pression  of  man's  primary  feelings  and 
aspirations  ;  to  the  record  of  his  fail- 
ures and  successes.  Let  him  feel  the 
fine  frenzy  and  universality  of  the 
seer ;  let  him  respect  the  verdict  of 
posterity  on  the  patriot.  Let  him 
stand  by  Avon  and  ask  to  know  man, 
and  by  Bannockburn  and  ask  to  do 
for  man. 
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THE     ONTARIO    EDUCATIONAL    SYSTEM    AND    VOLUNTARY 
SCHOOLS— A  REPLY. 

By  Lawrence  Baldwin,  Toronto. 


In  advocating  the  affiliation  of 
Voluntary  Schools  with  our  present 
Public  School  system  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario,  one  naturally  expects  to 
meet  with  some  objections.  It  is,  how- 
ever, surprising  that  few,  if  any,  ot  the 
criticisms  appearing  in  both  the  secu- 
lar and  church  press  deal  directly  with 
the  proposal,  but  are  almost  entirely 
based  on  prejudice.  It  is  also  some- 
what surprising  that  when  certain  reli 
gious  bodies  are  agitating  for  an  op- 
portunity to  impart  religious  instruc- 
tions in  the  Public  School?,  yet  the 
weekly  papers  that  voice  to  some  ex- 
tent the  mind  of  these  religious 
bodies,  are  silent  in  regard  to  the 
Voluntary  School  proposal.  The  rea- 
son for  this  cannot  but  be  due  to  the 
unanswerable  arguments  supporting 
the  principle  involved  in  the  affiliation 
of  Voluntary  Schools  with  our  Public 
School  system. 

Let  me  consider  for  a  moment  some 
of  the  criticisms  that  have  appeared. 
In  the  Toronto  World  an  editorial  ap- 
pears highly  complimentary  to  the 
proposal.  The  editor  readily  admits 
that  most  of  the  advantages  claimed 
for  the  affiliation  of  Voluntary  Schools 
would  result  from  the  adoption  of  this 
proposal ;  but  what  are  its  difficulties  ? 
They  may  be  summarized  as  follows  : 
I.  Every  Sunday  school  would  be 
turned  into  a  day  school.  2.  Each 
denomination  would  have  its  own 
teachers.  3.  The  control  of  the  "whole 
system  would  pass  into  the  hands  of 
the  clergy.  4.  The  Public  School 
system  would  be  jeopardized.  If  one 
will  consider  more  carefully  the  first 
and  last  ofthese  objections  it  would  seem 
that  the  editor  would  fairly  kill  the 
proposal  with  kindness.  For,  ac- 
cording to  his  views,  the  affiliation  of 


Voluntary  Schools  would  secure  such 
great  advantages  ttiat  parents,  now 
groaning  under  the  restrictions  and 
mechanical  education  of  the  Pul  lie 
School,  would  so  gladly  take  advantage 
of  the  first  opportunity  ofTered  them  to 
secure  belter  educational  advantages 
that  a  general  withdrawal  of  children 
from  the  present  Public  Schools  would 
follow,  with  the  result  that  nothing 
would  be  left  for  them  to  accomplish 
and  the  system  as  he  terms  it  jeopard- 
ized. But  this  editor  loses  sight  of  the 
fact  that  even  if  the  results  he  fears 
did  follow,  these  Voluntary  Schools 
are  made  part  of  the  one  Public  School 
system,  under  proper  inspection, 
mamtaining  the  required  standard  of 
efficiency  in  the  elementary  work  car- 
ried on  in  the  Public  Schools,  and 
employing  duly  qualified  teachers; 
while  under  existing  circumstan- 
parents  being  driven  to  seek  an 
education  for  their  children  in  pri- 
vate schools  are  cut  off  entirely  from 
all  connection  with  the  national  sys- 
tem. Does  not  his  contention  amount 
to  this,  that  the  only  hope  of  maintain- 
ing the  Public  Schools  as  they  exist 
to-day  is  by  means  of  a  high  pro- 
tective barrier  shutting  out  all  possible 
competition  in  private  enterprise  car- 
ried on  to  meet  the  rea^^onable  de- 
mands of  parents  to  secure  a  more 
liberal  education  for  their  children. 
On  the  other  hand  to  object  to  de- 
nominational influence  and  clerical 
control,  even  if  it  is  a  valid  objection, 
means,  in  one  case,  an  intolerance  of 
religion  and  in  the  other  deprives  cer- 
tain members  of  our  community  of 
their  citizenship ;  and  this  because 
they  happen  to  be  our  religious  ad- 
visers ;  which  is  an  exaggeration  of 
the  same  intolerance  of  religion.     If 
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we  will  turn  to  the  practical  working 
out  of  the  Voluntary  School  plan  in 
other  countries  where  it  is  in  operation 
we  cannot  find  the  extremes  which 
this  editor  states  would  follow  the 
adoption  of  the  scheme ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  the  Voluntary  and 
Board  Schools  work  side  by  side,  each 
doing  its  share  in  meeting  the  varied 
demands  of  parents  seeking  some 
diversity  in  the  education  of  their 
children.  And  we  find  this  variety  in 
the  schools  creating  a  healthy  com- 
petition and  rivalry  which  tends  to 
improve  and  strengthen  the  educational 
system  of  the  country. 

The  editor  of  the  Toronto  Evening 
I^ews  supplements  the  above  objec- 
tion by  stating  what  he  conceives  to 
be  a  positive  and  negative  duty  on  the 
part  of  the  State  in  carrying  out  a 
national  educational  system.  First,  this 
editor  states  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  make  it  possible  for  every  boy 
or  girl  to  go  out  from  his  or  her  place 
in  the  world  with  a  reasonable  pros- 
pect of  success  in  their  chosen  callings. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  states  that  it  is 
no  part  of  the  State's  duty  to  teach 
denominational  tenets.  With  these 
two  statements  every  man,  I  should 
think,  will  heartily  agree,  and  they 
both  establish  the  very  principle  I  am 
contending  for  in  the  affiliation  of 
Voluntary  Schools.  With  regard  to 
the  first,  the  Public  Schools  of  On- 
tario signally  fail  in  accomplishing 
what  this  editor  states  should  be  the 
aim  in  the  State  system  of  education. 
It  is  perfectly  impossible  under  the 
present  system  to  take  any  cognizance 
whatever  of  the  future  calling  or  posi- 
tion of  the  pupils  in  the  Public 
Schools.  No  attempt  can  be  made  to 
fit  this  boy  for  this  station  in  life,  or 
that  girl  for  the  special  position  she  is 
likely  to  be  called  upon  to  fill.  This 
Hifficulty  is  admitted  by  the  present 
'-h^irmap  of  the  Toronto  Public  School 
Board,  as  we  will  see  later  on.  The 
mechanical  conditions  surrounding  the 


Public  School  system  reduces  it  all  to 
a  general  average,  making  it  impossi- 
ble to  find  opportunity  for  imparting 
any  special  training  needed  to  fit  one 
for  the  various  walks  in  life  and  con- 
ditions that  make  up  our  diversified 
social  life.  In  a  subsequent  editorial 
the  Netvs  admits  this  difficulty.  In  it 
the  editor  states  that  the  policy  should 
be  to  make  the  Public  School  an  in- 
stitution for  giving  an  education  suited 
to  the  average  boy  in  the  average  place. 
But  let  me  ask  how  many  of  our  boys 
exactly  fill  these  conditions  ?  Proba- 
bly comparatively  few,  with  the  result 
that  the  Public  School  system  does  not 
meet  the  need  of  that  great  number  of 
boys  who  either  fall  short  or  reason- 
ably might  be  expected  to  go  beyond 
this  average  which  must  be  set  in  the 
present  mechanical  system  adopted  in 
our  Public  Schools. 

In  the  Presbyterian  Review  the 
editor  assumes  to  oppose  the  Volun- 
tary School  scheme ;  but  in  reality 
it  will  be  found  that  his  criti- 
cism does  not  touch  the  principle  one 
way  or  the  other,  unless  there  is  a 
hidden  meaning  to  his  statements 
which  is  rot  apparent  to  the  ordinary 
reader.  He  contends  that  our  system 
must  be  national  and  must  be  uniform 
in  character.  It  remains  yet  to  be 
seen  what  the  editor  means  by  this 
word  "  national  "  as  applied  to  our 
educational  system.  The  affiliation  of 
Voluntary  Schools  will,  in  fact,  do 
more  to  make  the  system  thoroughly 
national  than  is  possible  in  the  present 
tnechanical  conditions  surrounding  our 
Public  Schools.  At  present  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the  Public  Schools  is 
hampered  and  deprived  of  all  advant- 
ages which  might  make  the  education 
in  our  schools  liberal  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  word.  As  to  uniformity  it  does 
not,  and  cannot,  exist  in  the  Public 
School  system  of  to-day,  though  it 
must  in  each  school  section.  I  might 
take  this  editor  to  visit  a  Public  School 
in  a  back  concession  of  Muskoka,  and 
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then  to  one  of  our  most  prominent 
Toronto  Public  Schools  ;  both  schools 
in  the  same  system.  Will  he  say  that 
the  education  there  is  exactly  the  same  ? 
No ;  but  he  will  reply  that  Toronto  can 
afford  to  spend  more  money  on  edu- 
cation than  a  School  section  in  Mus- 
koka.  Well  and  good  !  then  why  not 
apply  the  same  principle  to  the  Muni- 
cipality or  School  section  you  would 
apply  to  the  Province,  and  in  doing  so 
give  parents  who  desire  it  an  oppor- 
tunity to  supplement  and  improve  the 
education  of  their  children  by  Volun- 
tary enterprise  and  still  remain  part  of 
the  national  system  of  publiceducation. 
Principal  Grant,  of  Queen's  Univer- 
sity, contends  that  one  of  the  draw- 
backs of  the  land  to-day  was  the  craze  for 
uniformity  m  the  common  education. 
The  editor  of  the  Presbyterian  Review 
also  makes  reference  to  a  retort  that 
Voluntary  Schools  exist  in  the  United 
States,  and  refers  to  the  decision  of 
the  Honorable  Charles  R.  Skinner, 
Superintendent  in  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  This  reference  leads  one  to  a 
most  interesting  practical  illustration 
of  the  question  of  Voluntary  Schools. 
It  would  appear  that  in  the  City  of 
Poughkeepsie  the  following  plan  has 
been  in  working  order  for  upwards  of 
twenty-three  years.  Buildings  were 
rented  from  the  religious  bodies.  In 
the  case  particularly  in  point  at  a 
nominal  rent  of  $i.oo  a  year.  During 
school  hours  no  religious  instruction 
was  imparted  to  the  children.  The 
Public  Board  of  Education  seems  to 
have  simply  accepted  the  teachers  of 
the  religious  body  to  act  as  Public 
School  teachers  in  this  particular 
school  and  their  salaries  were  paid  in 
the  ordinary  course  by  the  Board. 
After  these  many  years  of  practical 
operation  an  objection  to  this  school 
was  raised  by  the  appeal  of  one  Ed- 
ward Keyser.  The  chief  and  appar- 
ently only  ground  for  his  objection 
was  based  on   the  denominational  in- 


fluence of  the  school,  arising  from  the 
use  of  a  particular  dress  worn  by  the 
teaching  community.  Objection  was 
also  made  to  the  fact  that  a  cross  stood 
on  the  top  ot  the  building  in  which  the 
school  was  carried  on.  I  draw  particular 
attention  to  these  details  to  show  that 
the  objection  was  not  against  the 
general  principles  upon  which  such 
schools  can  be  carried  on,  but  on 
account  of  the  objection  raised  by  this 
man  to  the  religious  tendency  of  the 
school.  The  Superintendent's  decision 
to  be  in  accord  with  the  Statute  Law 
of  the  State  was  against  this  school. 
In  other  words  the  State  system  must 
be  absolutely  intolerant  of  religion, 
and  this  in  a  land  boastmg  of  its  religi- 
ous freedom. 

As  a  part  of  the  consideration  of 
this  whole  question  it  is  interesting  to 
watch  the  discussions  and  to  note  the 
objections  raised  in  the  press  from 
time  to  time  in  reference  to  our  Public 
School  system.  In  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Mail  and  Empire  a  report  was 
given  of  an  interview  with  Mr.  John 
Douglas,  the  new  Chairman  of  the 
Toronto  School  Board.  In  this  inter- 
view he  states  that  he  believes  in  mak- 
ing the  work  in  the  Public  Schools 
simple  and  thorough.  He  would  ex- 
clude from  the  curriculum  the  follow- 
ing four  subjects  :  algebra,  geometry, 
physics  and  botany.  "  My  position 
"  is,''  he  states,  "  that  the  Public 
"  Schools  should  give  an  English  edu- 
"  cation  not  especially  adapted  for  any 
'■'■  particularivalk  in  life,  but  as  soon  as  a 
"  student  wishes  to  prepare  himself  for 
"  any  special  calling  his  parents  or  guar- 
"dians  should  be  required  to  bear  a  por- 
'■'■  tion  of  the  expense.  .  .  ■  My 
"  theory  would  be  that  the  Education 
"  Act  should  be  amended  so  as  to  pro- 
"  vide  that  the  four  subjects  to  which  I 
"  have  adverted  should  not  he  taught 
"  compulsorily  in  the  Public  Schools." 
Here  we  find  a  Chairman  of  the  To- 
ronto School  Board  an  ardent  advocate 
of  the  Voluntary  principle.     He  states 
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that  the  special  subjects  named  should 
not  be  taught  compuhorily ;  in  other 
words  they  should  be  taught  volun- 
tarily. This  is  exactly  the  principle  of 
Voluntary  Schools.  Further,  it  will 
be  noticed  that  Mr.  Douglas  empha- 
sizes the  fact  that  the  Public  School 
should  give  an  education  "  not  especi- 
ally adapted  for  any  particular  walk  in 
life."  Now  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  every  child  must  sooner  or  later 
adopt  some  particular  walk  in  life. 
Thus  the  Chairman  of  one  of  our  prin- 
cipal Boards  admits  that  the  Public 
Schools  are  not  adapted  to  piepaie 
any  child  for  any  walk  in  life.  To 
overcome  this  want  the  Voluntary 
School  scheme  provides  a  means 
whereby  the  parents,  when  they  so  de- 
sire it,  can  supplement  the  elementary 
English  education  cf  the  Public 
School  with  any  special  instruction  or 
other  accomplishments  when  they  are 
ready  to  provide  such  instruction  at 
their  own  Cost.  The  parent  then 
would  not  be  driven  to  seek  an  educa- 
tion outside  the  "  national "  system  ; 
but  the  school  to  which  he  sends  his 
children  remains  part  and  parcel  of 
the  Common  School  system.  He 
secures  in  harmony  with  the  State  the 
services  of  duly  qualified  teachers  and 
all  the  advantages  of  public  inspection; 
with  the  result,  as  I  have  stated,  that 
the  school  to  which  he  may  send  his 
children    remains     an     integral    part 


of  the  national  system.  This  will 
also  remove  an  injustice,  felt  by  many 
to  exist  in  the  present  system,  in  that 
citizens  are  now  compelled  to  support 
a  system  of  schools  which  cannot  meet 
with  their  approval 

Objection  is  raised  by  some  to  the 
"  sectarianizing  of  our  youth," — here 
again  we  find  that  intolerance  of  reli- 
gion in  a  land  where  we  are  supposed 
to  have  religious  freedom.  It  is  rather 
curious  that  this  objection  is  so  com- 
monly raised  by  ministers  who  are 
themselves  connected  with  or  in  charge 
of  denominational  colleges  ;  their  in- 
consistency makes  their  position  ludi- 
crous. 

It  will  be  found,  on  closer  examina- 
tion, that  the  principle  of  Voluntary 
Schools  is  the  principle  of  religious 
freedom  ;  that  their  establishment  is 
alone  consistent  with  the  contention 
that  the  State  should  have  nothing  to 
How  then  can  the  system  be  jeopard- 
do  with  religion ;  that  their  possible 
accomplishment  is  shown  by  prac- 
tical experience  in  other  lands ;  that 
in  the  proposal  equal  rights  to  all  is  the 
motto  ;  that  their  advocacy  is  based 
on  reason,  justice,  and  economy; 
that  their  efficiency  is  guaranteed  ;  that 
the  need  is  apparent  in  the  life  of  our 
Public  Schools,  and  that  the  demand 
for  more  flexibility  in  our  national 
school  system  is  manifest. 


It  is  often  said  that  teaching  is  a 
narrowing  profession.  The  attempt  is 
made  to  prove  the  statement  by  point- 
ing to  the  teachers.  This  has,  probably, 
been  a  just  charge.  The  teacher  often 
has  entered  on  his  work  with  but  little 
preparation  ;  possibly  he  has  been  ad- 
vanced because  of  his  school  room  ex- 
perience ;  but,  from  habit  in  his  later 
years,  he  still  sits  on  the  back  seat  of 


the  community.  Lately,  visiting  a 
small  town,  the  principal  of  the  four- 
room  school  was  found  to  be  leadei  of 
the  choir,  president  of  a  literary  club, 
an  active  member  of  the  rural  improve- 
ment association,  a  helper  at  the  library 
— in  fact  he  ranked  among  the  first  in 
influence,  and  yet  his  salary  must  have 
been  small.  This  man  did  not  let  his 
profession  narrow  him. 


Fathers,  Mothers  and  Freshmen. 
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FATHERS,  MOTHERS  AND  FRESHMEN. 
L.  B.  R.  Briggs. 


"  By  virtue  of  the  authority  com- 
mitted to  me,"  says  President  Eliot  on 
Commencement  Day,  "  I  confer  on 
you  the  first  degree  in  Arts  ;  and  to 
each  of  you  I  give  a  diploma  which 
admits  you,  as  youth  of  promise,  to 
the  fellowship  of  educated  men."  The 
college  sends  her  alumni  into  the 
world  with  nothing  more  than  a  war- 
rant that  they  are  presentable  intel- 
lectually. Yet  her  unwritten  and  un- 
spoken purpose  is  not  so  much  intel- 
lectual as  moral ;  and  her  strongest 
hope  is  to  stamp  her  graduates  with 
an  abiding  character.  A  college 
stands  for  learning,  for  culture,  and 
for  power  ;  in  particular  it  stands  for 
the  recognition  of  an  aim  higher  than 
money-getting.  It  is  a  place  where 
our  young  men  shall  see  visions ; 
where  even  the  idlest  and  lowest  man 
of  all  must  catch  glimpses  of  ideals 
which,  if  he  could  see  them  steadily, 
would  transfigure  life.  The  Bachelor 
of  Arts  is  seldom,  on  his  Commence- 
ment Day,  a  scholar  either  polished 
or  profound  ;  but  he  may  be  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  word  a  man. 

Though  the  responsibility  of  the 
Alma  Mater  for  the  manhood  of  her 
sons  gets  little  formal  recognition,  who- 
ever loves  her  feels  it  none  the  less, 
and  knows  that  hei  good  name  de- 
pends not  so  much  on  her  children's 
contributions  to  learning  as  on  their 
courtesy,  their  efficiency,  their  integrity, 
and  their  courage.  The  college  her- 
self, as  represented  by  her  governing 
bodies,  feels  this  deeply,  in  a  general 
way,  but  does  not  know  and  cannot 
find  out  how  far  her  responsibility 
reaches  into  details.  Intellectual  dis- 
cipline she  professes  and  must  provide, 
— subjects  of  study,  old  and  new  ; 
instructors  that  know  their  subjects 
and  can  teach  them  ;  and  she  is  happy 
if  she    has  money   enough   to   make 


these  things  sure.  Thus  beyond  what 
is  spent  for  the  chapel  and  for  the 
maintenance  ot  decent  order  in  the 
premises  there  can  be  little  visible  out- 
lay for  the  protection  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  student's  character.  Nor 
can  the  formation  of  character,  except 
as  effected  by  courses  in  ethics,  be 
measured  out  and  paid  for  by  the  hour 
or  by  the  job  ;  and  thus  the  college 
can  do  little  more  than  trust  in  the 
awakening  o  i  teWectual  interests  to 
drive  out  the  trivial  and  the  base,  in 
the  often  unconscious  influence  of 
men  of  character  among  its  Faculty, 
and  in  the  habits  and  standards  of 
conduct  already  acquired  at  school 
and  at  home.  Now  and  then  a  college 
teacher  rejects  all  responsibility  outside 
of  the  classroom.  "  My  business,"  he 
says,  "  is  to  teach  men  :  if  the  students 
are  not  men,  I  don't  «rant  them  in  my 
classes  ;  if  they  don't  care  to  learn,  let 
them  go  their  own  way.  What  be- 
comes of  ihem  is  no  business  of  mine  ; 
and  if  they  have  to  leave  college,  so 
much  the  better  for  the  college  and 
for  them.  The  first,  last,  and  only 
i  duty  of  a'teacher  in  a  university  is  to 
I  advance  the  knowledge  of  his  subject ; 
he  is  false  to  his  trust  if  he  spends 
time  and  strength  in  patching  up  worth- 
less boys  who  have  no  place  in  an 
institution  of  learning." 

This   doctrine,    seldom    enunciated 
by  men    that  have  sons   and   happily 
never  lived  down   to,   is    the   natural 
refuge  of  professors  who  see  the  opposi- 
tion between  the  advancement  of  learn- 
ing and  concern  for  their  pupils'  char- 
j  acter,  and    who,  with  the  enthusiasm 
I  of  the   investigator   and   the  teacher, 
!  have  time  and    strength    for   nothing 
I  more.     Nor  is   the  professor  the  only 
i  interested  person  that  would  shift  the 
responsibility.      Those    parents    who 
I  have  turned  their  children  over  success- 
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fully  to  the  governess,  the  little  boys' 
school,  and  the  big  boys'  school,  turn 
them  over  in  time  to  the  college. 
The  college,  they  admit,  has  its  dan- 
gers ;  yet  it  is  the  only  thing  for 
gentlemen's  sons  at  a  certain  time  in 
their  lives,  and  the  risk  must  betaken. 
The  business  of  the  college  they  patron- 
ize is,  like  the  business  of  the  schools 
they  have  patronized,  to  develop,  culti- 
vate, and  protect  their  sons,  whom, 
to  put  it  in  their  own  language,  they 
"  confide  "  to  the  college  for  that  pur- 
pose. "  I  sent  my  boy  to  college," 
writes  the  mother  of  a  lazy  little  French- 
man that  has  come  to  grief,  "  and  I 
supposed  he  would  be  looked  out  for." 
"  Write  me  a  good  long  letter  about 
my  Darling,"  says  another.  "  I  want 
my  boy  to  be  up  and  washed  at  eight," 
says  a  careful  father.  "  Please  send 
me  every  week  an  exact  record  of  my 
son's  absences,"  a  suspicious  father 
writes  to  the  dean, — and  the  dean 
wonders  what  would  become  of  him- 
self, his  stenographer,  and  his  osten- 
sible duties  if  all  parents  should  ask 
for  consideration  on  this  same  scale. 

*'  Some  things  are  of  that  nature  as  to  make 
One's  fancy  chuckle,  while  his  heart  doth 
ache"; 

and  often  such  appeals  as  I  have  cited, 
though  superficially  amusing,  belong 
to  the  sad  phenomena  of  the  college 
world  ;  for  they  imply  distrust  at  the 
very  time  when  a  youth,  just  entering 
the  larger  life  and  the  fiercer  temp- 
tations of  early  manhood,  needs,  be- 
yond all  other  human  helps,  a  relation 
with  father  and  mother  of  long-tried 
and  perfect  trust.  They  imply,  also, 
parents'  ignorance  of  children's  char- 
acter. 

To  the  dean  of  a  large  college,  who 
has  most  to  do  with  students  and  their 
parents  in  all  academic  sorrows,  it 
soon  becomes  clear  that  parents  are 
accountable  for  more  undergraduate 
shortcomings  than  they  or  their  sons 
suspect,— and  this  after  liberal  allow- 
ance for  faults  in  the  college  and  its 


officers.  "  I  have  spent  an  hour  to- 
day with  Jones's  father,"  said  a  college 
president  m  a  formidable  case  of  dis- 
cipline. "  I  have  conceived  a  better 
opinion  of  the  son  after  meeting  the 
father," — and  the  experience  is  repeated 
year  by  year.  Five  minutes,  or  two 
minutes,  with  a  father  or  a  mother 
may  reveal  the  chief  secret  of  a  young 
man's  failure  or  misconduct,  and  may 
fill  the  heart  of  an  administrative  offi- 
cer with  infinite  compassion.  "You 
say  he  gambles,"  says  a  loud,  swag- 
gering father.  "  Weil,  what  of  it  ? 
Gentlemen  always  play  cards."  "  I 
told  my  boy,"  says  a  father  of  a  differ- 
ent stamp,  "that  I  did  not  myself 
believe  in  [what  is  commonly  called 
'  vice  '] ;  but,  that  if  he  went  into  that 
sort  of  thing,  he  must  not  go  off  with 
the  crowd,  but  must  do  it  quietly  in  a 
gentlemanly  way." 

Hereditary  and  home  influence  less 
palpable  but  quite  as  pervasive  and 
nearly  as  demoralizing  is  that  of  the 
trivially  biographic  mother,  who,  while 
a  dozen  men  are  waiting  at  the  dean's 
office  door,  assures  the  dean  that  her 
son,  now  on  trial  for  his  academic  life, 
"  was  a  lovely  baby,"  and  who,  so  to 
speak,  grows  up  with  him  then  and 
there,  tracking  him  step  by  step,  with 
frequent  countermarches,  to  his  pres- 
ent station  ;  or  of  the  mother  who 
insinuates  that  the  father  (whose  am- 
bassador she  is)  has  been  less  com- 
petent and  wise  than  she,  and  that  her 
son  gets  from  the  father's  family  offen- 
sive traits  which  she  hopes  will  be 
kept  under  by  the  sterling  merits  that 
he  gets  from  her  own  ;  or  of  the  father 
who  is  tickled  by  the  reminiscences  of 
his  own  youth  that  are  evoked  when 
his  son  is  caught  stealing  a  poor  shop- 
keeper's sign  ;  or  of  the  father  who 
suggests  that  the  college  should  employ 
at  his  expense  a  detective  against  his 
son  ;  or  of  the  father  who,  when  his 
son  is  suspended  from  the  university, 
keeps  him  in  a  neighboring  city,  at 
any  cost  and  with  any    risk  and  with 
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any  amount  of  prevarication,  rather 
than  take  him  home  and  let  the  neigh- 
bors suspect  the  truth  ;  or  of  the  father 
who  at  a  crucial  moment  in  the  life  of 
a  wayward  son  goes  to  Europe  for 
pleasure  (though,  to  do  him  justice, 
he  has  been  of  little  use  at  home) ;  or 
of  the  father  who  argues  that  his  son's 
love  of  drink  cannot  be  hereditary, 
since  he  himself  straightened  out  before 
his  son  was  born. 

The  best  safeguard  of  a  young  man 
in  college — better  even  than  being  in 
love  with  the  right  kind  of  girl — is  a 
perfectly  open  and  affectionate  relation 
to  both  parents,  or  to  the  one  parent 
or  guardian  that  represents  both.  In 
saying  this,  I  presuppose  parents  and 
guardians  of  decent  character,  and 
capable  of  open  and  affectionate  re- 
lations. One  of  the  surprises  in  ad- 
ministrative life  at  college  is  the  under- 
hand dealing  of  parents,  not  merely 
with  college  officers,  but  with  their  own 
sons.  "Your  son's  case  is  just  where 
I  cannot  tell  whether  or  no  it  will  be 
wise  to  put  him  on  probation,"  says 
the  dean  to  a  well-educated  and 
agreeable  father.  "  It  will  do  him 
good,''  says  the  father  emphatically. 
*'Then,"  says  the  dean,  "we  will  put 
him  on  ";  and  the  father,  as  he  takes 
his  leave,  observes,  "  I  shall  give  him 
to  understand  that  it  was  inevitable, — 
that  /  did  all  /  could  to  prevent  it." 
Now  and  then  a  father  writes  to  the 
dean  for  an  opinion  of  a  son's  work 
and  character.  The  dean  would  like 
to  tell  the  son  of  the  inquiry  and  to 
show  him  the  answer  before  sending 
it,  so  that  everything,  favorable  or 
unfavorable,  may  be  above  board ;  but 
he  has,  or  thinks  he  has,  the  father's 
confidence  to  keep.  Accordingly  he 
says  nothing  to  the  student  concerned, 
answers  the  father  straightforwardly, 
and  learns  later  that  his  letter,  if  un- 
favorable, has  passed  from  the  father 
to  the  son  without  comment,  as  if  it 
had  been  a  gratuitous  emanation  from 
the  dean's  office.     The  letter  may  be 


garbled.  In  answer  to  the  inquiry  of 
a  distinguished  man  about  his  ward, 
the  dean  of  a  college  made  clear,  first, 
that  the  young  man  had  been  in  danger 
of  losing  his  degree,  and  next  that  the 
danger  was  probably  over.  The  dis- 
tinguished man  had  the  unfavorable 
part  of  the  letter  copied,  omitted  the 
favorable,  and  sent  the  partial  copy  to 
the  student.  He  omitted  the  dean's 
signature  :  but  the  letter  itself  showed 
whence  it  came  ;  and  it  appeared  to 
have  been  written  just  after  the  dean 
had  assured  the  student  of  his  belief 
that  the  degree  was  safe.  The  young 
man  was  frank  enough  and  sensible 
enough  in  his  perplexity  to  go  straight 
to  the  dean  ;  but  the  false  position  of 
the  distinguished  man  and  the  false 
position  in  which  (to  some  degree 
unwittingly)  he  would  have  left  the 
dean  before  the  student  are  clear.  It 
is  absolutely  essential  to  successful 
college  government  that  executive  offi- 
cers should  be  square  rather  than 
"  politic,"  and  should  be  outspoken, 
so  far  as  they  can  be  without  breaking 
anybody's  confidence.  At  best,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  make  the  younger 
students  see  that  the  main  purpose  of 
a  disciplinary  officer  is  not  the  detec- 
tion of  wrongdoers,  by  fair  means  or 
by  foul ;  and  it  is  quite  impossible  for 
such  an  officer  to  be  above  suspicion 
in  the  eyes  of  students  while  parents 
assume  that  he  is  either  a  partner  or 
a  rival  in  disingenuous  dealing. 

Sometimes  father  and  son  combine 
to  keep  a  mother  in  ignorance ;  and 
frequently  that  great  principle  of 
parental  relation — that  father  or  mother 
will  forgive  all  and  will  love  in  spite  of 
all,  but  will  be  most  deeply  wounded 
unless  trusted — is  not  recognized  by 
one  parent  toward  another,  or  by  the 
son  toward  either.  In  cases  of  almost 
total  want  of  previous  acquaintance, 
cases  of  parents  who  complain  of 
vacation  at  boarding-school  because  it 
leaves  their  children  on  their  hands, 
this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  but  in 
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the  every-day  father,  willing  to  give  his 
children  the  best  of  all  he  has,  a  pro- 
found ignorance  of  his  son's  acts, 
motives,  and  character  must  be  rooted 
in  some  deep  mistake,  not  of  heart, 
but  of  judgment.  That  such  ignorance 
exists  is  plain  ;  it  attributes  truth  to 
the  tricky,  sobriety  to  the  vinous,  and 
chastity  to  the  wanton.  Its  existence 
is  further  confirmed  by  the  attitude  of 
these  misapprehended  sons  when  no 
argument  can  persuade  them  to  be  the 
first  messengers,  to  father  or  mother, 
of  their  own  transgression.  "  Your 
father  must  know  this  from  roe  ;  but 
he  has  a  right  to  know  it  first  from 
you.  You  say  you  cannot  give  him 
pain  ;  but  nothing  will  help  him  so 
much  in  bearing  the  pain  that  must  be 
his  as  the  knowledge  that  you  yourself 
can  tell  him  all.  Before  I  write  to 
him  or  see  him,  I  will  give  you  time  ; 
and  I  beg  you  to  tell  him  :  you  can 
not  help  him  more  now  than  bygoing  to 
him,  or  hurt  him  more  than  by  avoiding 
him.  This  I  know  if  I  know  anything  : 
it  is  not  mere  theory  ;  it  is  based  on 
what  I  have  seen  of  many  fathers  and 
of  many  sons."  Yet  often  the  student, 
especially  the  young  studeni,  still 
keeps  clear  of  his  fatlier  as  long  as  he 
can. 

This  want  of  filial  courage  at  critical 
moments  must  be  accounted  for  by  a 
false  reticence  in  those  early  years  in 
which  affectionate  freedom  between 
father  or  mother  and  son  must  begin. 
Unhappily  it  is  fostered  by  literature. 
Even  Thackeray,  whose  totil  influence 
is  honest  and  clein,  seems,  when  he 
writes  of  college  life,  to  have  in  mind 
such  general  propositions  as  that  young 
men  always  run  into  debt  and  seldom 
make  all  their  debts  known  at  home  ; 
that  all  normal  young  men  live  more 
or  less  wantonly  ;  that  only  girls  (whose 
intellects  are  seldom  strong)  are  pure 
in  heart  and  life,  and  that  their  purity 
is  a  kind  of  innocence  born  of  bHnd- 
ness  and  of  shelter  from  the  world  ; 
that    no   mother    knows    the    morbid 


unrest  which  is  stirring  in  her  sweet- 
faced  little  boy.  Pendennis,  Philip, 
the  Poems — all  furnish  marked  instan- 
ces of  Thackeray's  attitude  toward  the 
exuberant  folly  and  sin  of  young  men  ; 
and  his  notion  of  a  man's  standard 
in  things  moral  is  revealed  by  his  re- 
mark that  "  no  writer  of  fiction  among 
us  has  been  permitted  to  depict  to  his 
utmost  power  a  man,"  since  the  author 
of  Tom  Jones. 

Thackeray  is  only  too  near  the 
truth.  The  earliest  important  cause 
of  reticence  between  parent  and  child, 
the  longest  ontinued,  the  fiercest,  and 
the  most  morbidly  silent  temptation, 
the  temptation  most  likely  to  scorch 
and  blight  a  whole  life  and  the  lives 
of  those  who  come  after,  the  temp- 
tation most  likely  to  lead  through  a 
passion  to  reckless  selfishnes*;,  and 
through  shame  to  reckless  lying,  is  the 
manifold  temptation  in  the  mysterious 
relation  of  sex  to  sex.  No  subject 
needs,  for  the  health  of  our  sons  and 
for  the  protection  of  our  daughters,  to 
be  brought  earlier  out  of  the  region  of 
alluring  and  forbidden  exploration  into 
the  light  of  wholesome  truth— out  of 
the  category  of  the  unspeakable  into 
the  category  of  things  which,  though 
talked  of  seldom,  may  be  talked  of 
freely  between  father  or  mother  and 
son.  Temptation,  passion,  will  exist 
always  ;  but  temptation  and  passion 
which  must  be  nursed  or  suppressed  irk 
secret  are  far  more  insidious,  far  less 
conquerable.  Moreover,  temptation 
and  passion,  when  confided  to  a  father 
or  a  mother  oy  a  son  who  i ;  struggling 
to  do  right,  lose  half  their  danger  :  the 
strength  of  those  nearest  and  dearest 
buoys  up  our  own  ;  and  the  fear  of 
confessing  a  sin — a  false  fear  when 
once  the  sin  is  committed — may  be 
wholesome  as  a  safeguard.  No  parent 
can  begin  to  be  in  a  frank  relation  to 
his  son  if  he  has  left  that  son  to  pick 
up  in  the  street  and  in  the  newspaper 
all  his  knowledge  of  the  laws  to  which 
he  owes  his  life  ;  yet,    as  things  stand. 
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tf  is  most  vital  of  all  subjects  is  often 
the  one  subject  about  which  a  young 
man  shrinks  from  talking  with  any  but 
contemporaries  as  ignorant  as  himself, 
a  subject  kept  in  the  dark,  except  for 
coarse  jokes  at  the  theatre  or  at  con- 
vivial gatherings  of  boys  and  men. 

Almost  equally  important  with  an 
iinderstanding  between  parent  and  son 
is  an  understanding  between  every 
student  and  at  least  one  college  officer. 
There  must  be  some  one  on  the  spot 
to  whom  the  student  may  talk  freely 
and  fully  about  such  perplexities  as 
beset  every  young  man  in  a  new  life 
away  from  home.  Even  a  college-bred 
father  is  college-bred  in  another  gener- 
ation, and  cannot  know  those  local  and 
temporal  characteristics  of  a  college  on 
the  mastery  of  which  depends  so  large 
a  measure  of  the  student's  happiness. 
Besides,  a  father  may  not  be  promptly 
accessible,  whereas  every  good  college 
has  at  hand  many  officers  whose  best 
satisfaction  lies  in  giving  freely  of  their 
time  and  strength  to  less  experienced 
men  that  trust  them.  Some  confi- 
-dences,  no  doubt,  a  college  officer  can- 
not accept ;  but  even  in  a  case  oi  grave 
wrongdoing,  if  the  relation  between 
him  and  the  student  is  on  both  sides 
clearly  understood,  a  full  confession, 
the  only  honorable  course,  is  usually, 
in  the  long  run,  the  only  prudent 
course  also.  At  Harvard  College  the 
relation  between  a  Freshman  and  his 
"  adviser  "  is  much  what  the  Freshman 
makes  it ;  for  the  adviser  feels  an  older 
man's  diffidence  about  forcing  his 
friendship  on  defenceless  youth  ;  but 
it  may  be  made  of  high  and  permanent 
value.  So  may  the  relation  between  a 
student  and  any  worthy  college  teacher 
whom  the  student,  because  he  has 
«een  in  him  something  to  inspire  con- 
fidence, has  chosen  for  a  counsellor. 
Here,  too,  a  father  intimate  with  his 
son  may  help  him  to  overcome  shy- 
ness, and  to  make  use  of  that  dis- 
interested friendship  of  older  men 
which  is  one  of  the  best  opportunities 


of   college   life   and    is   often    thrown 
away. 

By  fostering  these  friendships  and 
influences,  by  interesting  himself  in 
every  detail  of  a  son's  career,  a  father 
may  do  much.  A  mother  may  often 
do  more,  by  establishing  her  son  in 
the  friendship  of  good  women.  This 
is  partly  a  matter  of  social  influence, 
no  doubt  ;  a  poor  and  ignorant  woman 
a  thousand  miles  away  may  not  see 
how  she  can  effect  it ;  may  shrink 
from  an  appeal  to  the  unknown  wives 
of  unknown  professors  for  friendly 
greetings  to  her  boy  ;  but  many  women 
whose  sons  are  sent  to  a  college  town 
know,  or  have  friends  that  know,  or 
have  friends  who  have  friends  that 
know,  good  women  there.  The  friend- 
ship of  good  women  is,  as  everybody 
knows,  the  sweetest  and  most  whole- 
some corrective  of  loneliness  and  of 
wandering  desires.  A  boy  of  seven- 
teen or  eighteen,  far  fiom  home  for  the 
first  time,  fresh  from  the  society  of 
mother  and  sisters  and  girl  friends, 
may  be  terribly  lonely.  Near  any  col- 
lege he  will  find  a  number  of  foolish 
girls,  easy  of  acquaintance,  proud  to 
know  a  student,  and  not  fastidious 
about  conventionalities  ;  girls  not  vici- 
ous as  yet,  but  on  the  unseen  road  to 
vice  ;  girls  whom  he  could  not  com- 
fortably introduce  to  his  mother  and 
sisters,  but  who,  merely  as  gir/s,  are  of 
interest  to  him  in  the  absence  of  social 
and  intellectual  equals.  The  peril  of 
such  friendships  is  as  commonplace  as 
truth  and  as  undying  :  reckless  giddi- 
ness on  one  side,  reckless  selfish- 
ness half  disguised  by  better  names 
on  the  other,  the  excitement  of  things 
known  to  be  not  quite  proper  but  not 
clearly  recognized  as  wrong,  have  led 
to  one  kind  of  misery  or  another,  so 
long  as  men  have  been  men  and 
women  women.  Yet  these  sorrows, 
toward  which  men  move  at  first  with 
no  semblance  of  passion,  but  with  mere 
lonely  curiosity,  may  be  forestalled. 
Counsel  of  parents,  too  seldom  given 
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in  such  matters,  will  do  much  ;  access 
to  home  life,  to  the  friendship  of 
motherly  mothers  and  of  modest,  sen- 
sible daughters,  will  do  more.  Shy 
and  awkward  a  Freshman  may  be,  and 
ridiculously  afraid  of  speaking  with 
women  :  yet  the  shyer  and  the  more 
awkward  he  is,  the  lonelier  he  is — the 
more  in  need  of  seeing  the  inside  of  a 
house  and  of  a  home  ;  the  more  likely 
to  remember  as  what  made  his  first 
college  year  supportable  some  few 
days  m  which  a  good  woman  who  used 
to  know  his  mother  has  opened  her 
doors  to  him  as  to  a  human  being  and 
a  friend. 

After  all,  the  most  searching  test  of 
a  parent's  relation  to  his  son  in  college 
is  the  son's  own  view  of  the  purpose  of 
his  college  life.  As  I  have  said  else- 
where, "  Many  parents  regard  college 
as  far  less  serious  in  its  demands  than 
school  or  business,  as  a  place  of 
delightful  irresponsibility,  a  sort  of 
four  years'  breathing  space  wherein  a 
youth  may  at  once  cultivate  and  dis- 
port himself  before  he  is  condemned 
for  life  to  hard  labor."  They  "  like  to 
see  young  people  have  a  good  time  ;" 
a  little  evasion,  a  little  law-breaking, 
and  a  handful  of  wild  oats  mark  in 
their  miads  the  youth  of  spirit.  They 
distinguish  between  outwitting  the 
authorities,  whom  they  still  regard  of 
impersonal  or  hostile,  and  outwitting 
other  less  disinterested  friends.  "  Boys 
will  be  boys  "  is  a  cover,  not  merely 
for  the  thoughtless  exuberance  of  lively 
ycung  animals,  but  for  selfishness, 
trickiness,  cruelty,  and  even  vice.  I 
wonder  at  the  recklessness  with  which 
respectable  men  talk  of  wild  oais  as  a 
normal  and  on  a  whole  an  attractive 
attribute  of  youth  ;  for  the  wild  oats 
theory  of  a  young  man's  life,  when 
seen  without  its  glamour,  may  mean 
awful  physical  peri),  disingenuous 
relations  with  father  and  mother,  dis- 
honor to  some  girl,  as  yet  perhaps 
unknown,  who  is  going  to  be  his  wife. 
Yet  parents,  whether  by  precept  or  by 


example  or  by  mere  personal  ineffec- 
tiveness or  by  dullness  and  neglect,, 
encourage  that  very  disingenuousness 
which  is  exercised  against  themselves. 
Those  who  have  seen  the  unhappiness 
that  such  disingenuousness  brings  can 
never  forget  it.  I  have  been  begged 
by  undergraduates  to  keep  students 
out  of  a  great  Boston  gambling-house,^ 
long  since  closed.  In  that  gambling- 
house  as  Freshmen  they  had  become 
bankrupt;  and  for  months — almost  for 
years — they  had  shifted  and  Ted  to 
keep  their  bankruptcy  unknown  at 
home.  The  crash  of  discovery  had 
come,  as  it  always  comes  ;  the  air  had 
cleared ;  and  as  Seniors  they  were 
unwilling  to  leave  college  without  at 
least  an  attempt  to  save  other  Fresh- 
men from  doing  and  from  suflTering 
what  they  had  done  and  suffered.  I 
have  seen  sons  before  the  crash,  and  I 
have  seen  parents  after  it. 

How  much  that  is  objectionable  in 
college  life  is  the  result  of  injudicious 
money  allowances  (whether  princely 
or  niggardly)  I  have  never  determined. 
Some  students  use  large  incomes  as 
wisely  as  their  elders  and  more  gener- 
ously ;  some  pay  the  entire  college 
expenses  of  fellow  students  in  need  : 
others,  no  doubt,  have  more  money 
than  is  good  for  them  ;  but  it  is  hard 
to  pick  out  that  part  of  their  moral 
and  academic  disaster  for  which  wealth 
is  responsible. 

I  may  mention  here  that  two-edged 
argument  so  often  urged  by  a  father 
when  his  son  is  to  be  dismissed  from 
college ;  "  If  you  don't  keep  him 
here,  what  shall  I  do  with  him  ?  He 
isn't  fit  for  anything  else  ;  he  would  do 
nothing  in  a  profession  or  in  business." 
I  cannot  say  with  some  that  it  is  no 
concern  of  the  college  what  is  done 
with  him  ;  for  a  college,  as  I  conceive 
it,  has  some  interest  in  the  future  of 
every  boy  that  has  darkened  its  doors  : 
but  I  can  say  that  a  youth  confessedly 
fit  for  nothing  else  is  not  often  good 
timber  for  an  alumnus.     A  college  is 
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not  a  home  for  incurables  or  a  limbo 
for  ttie  dull  and  inefficient.    Moreover, 
as  a  Western  father  observed,  "  It  does 
not  pay  to  spend  two  thousand  dollars 
on  a  two-dollar  boy."     Though  a  firm 
believer   in    college    training    as    the 
supreme  intellectual  privilege  of  youth, 
I  am  convinced  that   the  salvation   ot 
some   young    men    (for   the    practical 
purposes   of   this    present  world)  is  in 
taking  them  out  of  college  and  giving 
them    long    and    mevitable   hours   in  j 
some  office  or  factory.     I  do  not  mean 
that  all  success    in  college  belongs  to  1 
the  good  scholars  ;  for   many  a  youth  \ 
who    stands    low    in    his   classes   gets 
incalculable  benefit    from    his  college 
course.     He  may  miss  that  important 
part  of  training  which  consists  in  his 
doing  the  thing  for  which  he  is  book- 
ed ;  but  he  does  something  for  which 
— through  a  natural  mistake,  if  it  is  a 
mistake — he  thinks    he  is  booked  :  he 
leads  an  active    life,  of   subordination 
here,  of  leadership  there,   of  responsi- 
bility everywhere  ;  and  he  leads  it  in  a 
community  where  learning  and  culture 
abound,  where   ideals   are  noble,  and 
where    courage   and    truth    are    rated 
high.     Such  a  young  man,  if  he  barely 
scrapes  through  (provided  he  scrapes 
through  honestly),   has  wasted  neither 
his  father's    money  nor   his  own  time. 
Even  the   desultory   reader    who  con 
tracts,  at  the   expense  of  his  studies, 
what    has    been    called    "the    library 
habit,"  may  become   the  glory  of  his 
Alma    Mater.     It   is   the   weak-kneed 
dawdler  who  ought    to  go,  the  youth 
whose  body  and  mind  are  wasted  away 
in  bad  hours  and   bad  company,  and 
whose  sense  of  truth   grows   dimmer 
and  dimmer  in  the  smoke  of  his  ciga- 
rettes ;  yet  it   is  precisely    this  youth 
who,  through  mere  inertia,  is  hardest 
to  move,  who  seems  glued  to  the  uni 
versity,  whose  father  is  helpless  before 
his  future,  and  whose  relatives  contend 
that,  since  he  is    no  Elian's  enemy  but 
his  own,  he  should  be  allowed  to  stay 
in  the  college  so  long  as  his  father  will 
pay  his   tuition   fee, — as    if  a   college 


were  a  public  conveyance  wherein  any- 
body that   pays   his   fare    may    abide 
"unless  personally   obnoxious,"   or  a 
hotel  where  anybody  that  pays  enough 
may  he  in  bed  and  have  all  the  good 
things  sent  up  to  him.     No  college — 
certainly  no  college  with   an  elective 
system,  which   presupposes  a  youth's 
interest  in  his  own   intellectual  welfare 
— can  afford  to  keep  such  as  he.     Nor 
can  he  afford  to  be  kept.     One  of  the 
first  aims  of  college  life  is  increase  of 
power:   be  he  scholar  or  athlete,  the 
sound    undergraduate  learns  to    meet 
difficulties  ;  "  stumbling  blocks,"  in  the 
words  of  an  admirable  preacher,  "  be- 
come stepping-stones."     It  is  a  short- 
sighted kindness  that  keeps  in  college 
(with    its    priceless    opportunities   for 
growth  and  its   corresponding   oppor- 
tunities for  degeneration)  a  youth  who 
lies  down  in  front  of   his   stumbling- 
blocks  in  the  vague  hope  that  by  and 
by  the  authorities  will  cart  them  away. 
The    only  substitute  for  the  power 
that  surmounts  obstacles  is  theenthus 
iasm  before  which  obstacles  disappear  ; 
and    sometimes    a   student  who    has 
j  never  got  hold  of  his   work   finds  on  a 
sudden  that  it  has   got   hold  of  him. 
Here,  I  admit,  is  the  loafer's  argument 
I  (or  rather,   the  loafer's  father's  argu- 
ment) for   the   loafer's  continuance  at 
a  seat  of  learning.     In  any  loafer  may 
lurk   the  latent  enthusiast  :  no  man's 
offering  is  so   hopelessly   non  combus- 
tible that  it  never  can   be  touched  by 
the  fire  from  heaven  ;  and  few   places 
are    more     exposed     to    the    sparks 
than   our    best   colleges.     Some   new 
study, — chosen,  it  may  be,  as  a  "snap," 
— some  magnetic   teacher,  some  class- 
mate's sister,  may,  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye,  create  and  establish  an  object 
in  a  hitherto  aimless  life,  and   an  en- 
thusiasm which  makes  light  of  work, — 
just  as  the  call  to  arms  has  transmuted 
many  an    idler   into    a    man.     Some 
idlers  whose  regeneration   is  less  sud- 
den are  idlers  at  college  chiefly  because 
they  have  yet  to  adjust  themselves  to 
an  elective  system,  have   yet   to    find 
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their  niche  in  the  intellectual  life. 
Talking  with  a  famous  professor  some 
years  ago  about  his  wish  to  lower  the 
requirements  for  admission  to  college, 
I  expressed  the  fear  that,  with  lower 
requirements,  would  come  a  throng  of 
idlers.  'That,"  said  he,  with  a  para- 
doxical wisdom  for  which  I  am  not  yet 
ripe,  but  which  I  have  at  last  begun  to 
understand,  "That  is  precisely  what  I 
should  like  to  see.  I  should  like  to 
see  an  increase  in  the  number  of  these 
idle  persons  :  for  here  are  set  before 
them  higher  ideals  than  are  set  before 
them  elsewhere."  "  People  talk  of 
evil  in  college,"  says  a  graduate  with 
business  experience  in  New  York.  "  I 
tell  you,  college  is  a  place  of  white 
purity  when  compared  with  the  New 
York  business  world."  In  the  with- 
drawal of  the  veriest  idler  from  the 
hope  of  the  vision  lies  a  chance  of 
injury  ;  and  this  chance,  small  as  it  is, 
may  fill  the  horizon  of  father  or  mother. 
"  Dismissal  from  college  means  certain 
rum."  Hence  these  tears  of  strong 
men,  these  "  fits  of  the  asterisks  "  in 
undisciplined  women.  Hence  those 
variations  in  the  father  who  first  pro- 
claims that  his  son  must  stand  near 
the  head  of  his  class  or  go  ;  next,  when 
that  son  has  fallen  short  of  the  least 
that  the  college  demands,  drags  out 
every  argument  good  or  bad  for  keep- 
ing him  till  the  end, — and  at  last 
almost  leaps  for  joy  if-  he  is  warranted 
auction-sound  on  Commencement  j 
Day.  Recognition  of  the  possible  dis- 1 
aster  in  withdrawal  may  be  blended,  j 
in  a  parent's  mind,  with  desire  to 
avoid  personal  mortification  ;  but  it  is 
a  strong  motive  for  all  that,  and  a 
worthy  one.  It  makes  an  adminis- 
trative officer  cautious  in  action,  and 
enables  him  to  listen  with  sympathy  to 
pleading  for  which  a  careless  outsider 
may  find  no  excuse. 

Yet  the  chance  is  too  small,  and  the 
risk  is  too  great.  The  shock  of  adver- 
sity when  the  doors  of  the  college 
close,  the  immediate  need  of  hard, 
low  paid  work  in  a  cold  world  where 


there  is  no  success  without  industry, 
may  be  the  one  saving  thing  after  the 
failure  of  the  academic  invitation  to 
duty  with  no  palpable  relation  of  in- 
dustry to  success.  Compulsory  labor 
with  a  definite  object  may  at  length 
bring  voluntary  labor  and  that  enjoy- 
ment of  work  without  which  nobody 
who  is  so  fortunate  as  to  work  for  his 
living  through  most  of  his  waking 
hours  can  be  efficient  or  happy ;  and 
exclusion  from  college  is  sometimes 
the  awakening  from  dull  and  selfish 
immaturity  into  responsible  manhood. 
No  one  is  entitled  to  a  college  edu- 
cation who  does  not  earn  the  right 
from  day  to  day  by  strenuous  or  by 
enthusiastic  life ;  college  is  for  the 
ablest  and  the  best :  yet,  as  some 
fathers  send  their  least  efficient  sons 
into  the  ministry,  as  some  men  who 
have  failed  in  divers  walks  of  life  seek 
a  refuge  as  teachers  of  literature,  so, 
and  with  results  almost  as  deplorable, 
some  people  send  their  boys  to  college 
because  nobody  can  see  in  those  boys 
a  single  sign  of  usefulness. 

Wise  fathers  and  mothers,  when 
they  visit  a  college  officer,  are  com- 
monly concerned  with  their  sons' 
courses  of  study  ;  their  mission  is  rare- 
ly sorrowful.  The  parents  of  trouble- 
some students  are  not,  as  a  rule,  wise. 
Ye*-  some  fathers  and  mothers  whose 
sons  have  gone  wrong  stand  out  clear- 
ly in  my  mind  as  almost  everything  a 
parent  should  be, — asking  no  favors, 
seeing  clearly  and  promptly  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  honorable  and  the 
dishonorable,  and  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  honorable  and  the  half 
honorable,  holding  the  standard  high 
for  their  sons  and  for  themselves  in 
every  relation  of  life ;  women  strug- 
gling in  silent  loyalty  to  free  their 
children  from  the  iniquity  of  the 
fathers,  and  men  as  tender  as  women 
and  as  true  as  truth  itself.  What  they 
are  to  their  sons  we  can  only  guess ; 
to  an  administrative  officer,  they  are 
"  as  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a 
weary   land." — The  Atla?itic  Monthly. 
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There  are  two  standpoints  from 
which  this  question  may  be  regarded, 
viz.  :  that  of  the  individual  and  that 
of  the  aggregation  of  individuals — the 
community,  the  State.  In  this  paper 
I  shall  confine  my  attention  to  an 
examination  of  the  question  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  individual.  Let  us, 
then,  look  about  us  and  see  if  the 
positions  of  honor  and  trust  are  held 
by  college  graduates,  and  then  ascer- 
tain to  what  extent  in  our  history  this 
has  been  true. 

"Appleton's  Cyclopaedia  of  Ameri 
can  Biography"  contains,  in  round 
numbers,  15,000  names.  Of  that 
number  a  few  over  5,000  are  the 
names  of  college  graduates ;  that  is, 
one  man  in  every  thirty  (approximately) 
sent  out  by  the  colleges  and  universi- 
ties has  reached  some  distinction. 
This  proportion  seems  pitifully  small ; 
and  our  ca^e  seems  already  lost.  But 
only  one  in  every  fifteen  hundred  of 
the  non  graduates  has  attained  dis- 
tinction ;  while  one  in  every  thirty  of 
the  college  graduates  has  been  equally 
fortunate.  That  is  to  say,  the  boy 
who  takes  time  to  prepare  himself  for 
his  work  by  submitting  himself  to  the 
discipline  furnished  by  the  college  or 
university  increases  his  chances  of 
success  fiftyfold. 

From  the  "  Official  Congressional 
Directory,"  supplemented  by  some  cor- 
respondence, it  has  been  ascertained 
that,  of  the  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  nearly  36  per  cent, 
were  college  graduates.  There  are 
exactly  the  same  number  of  graduates 
in  the  Senate  of  the  fifty-fifth  Congress 
as  there  were  in  the  fifty-fourth  ;  and 
the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Let  us  be  sure 
that  we  understand  the  significance  of 
these  figures.  Since  the  college  grad- 
uates in  our  male  population  of  gradu- 
ate age  constitute  about    i   per  cent. 


of  that  class,  that  is,  since  only  one 
man  in  a  hundred  is  a  graduate,  we 
ought  not  to  find  more  than  one  sena- 
tor and  not  more  than  four  representa- 
tives in  either  the  fifty-fourth  or  the 
fifty-fifth  congress  who  are  college 
graduates.  An  examination  into  the 
percentage  of  college  graduates  among 
all  the  Speakers  of  the  House  discloses 
one  very  important  fact.  Of  the 
thirty-two  Speakers  of  the  House, 
fifteen,  or  46.8  per  cent.,  have  been 
college  graduates. 

In  the  spring  of  1776  the  most 
famous  Congress  in  our  history  met  at 
Philadelphia — the  Congress  thatpassed 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
John  Hancock,  the  President  of  the 
Congress,  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard. 
A  committee  of  five  was  appointed  to 
draft  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
The  members  of  the  committee  were  : 
ThomasJefTerson,  a  graduate  of  William 
and  Mary  ;  John  Adams,  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  ;  Robert  R.  Livingston,  a 
graduate  of  King's  College  (now 
Columbia  College) ;  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin and  Roger  Sherman,  both  non- 
graduates.  Three  of  these  men — 60 
per  cent,  of  the  committee — were  col- 
lege graduates.  This  committee  chose 
two  of  its  own  members  to  prepare  the 
document  to  be  submitted  to  Congress. 
And  whom  did  they  choose  ?  Jeffer- 
son and  Adams  —  both  graduates. 
Fifty  six  men  signed  that  famous  in- 
strument. Of  these,  twenty,  or  35.7 
per  cent.,  were  college  graduates. 

Among  the  men  who  detected  the 
weakness  of  the  articles  of  confedera- 
tion, and  the  necessity  of  a  radical 
change  in  the  form  of  government,  the 
most  active  and  influential  were  James 
Madison,  a  graduate  of  Princeton, 
Alexander  Hamilton,  a  graduate  of 
Columbia,  and  James  Monroe,  a 
student  of  William  and  Mary.  In 
1.786  Mr.  Madison  put  through  the 
Virginia  Assembly  a  resolution  which 
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resulted  in  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion. This  resolution  called  for  a 
meeting  at  Annapolis  in  September, 
1786,  of  commissioners  from  all  the 
states  to  obtain  a  uniform  commercial 
system.  This  convention  was  a  nota- 
ble gathering.  It  consisted  of  fifty- 
four  men,  representing  twelve  states. 
Of  these,  twenty-three,  or  42.5  per 
cent.,  were  college  graduates;  and 
exactly  one-half  of  the  entire  number 
was  made  up  of  college-bred  men. 

I  shall  now  trace  further  the  influ- 
ence of  the  college  graduate  upon  our 
national  life  by  showing  the  proportion 
of  college  graduates  among  our  Presi- 
dents, Vice-Presidents,  Cabinet  officers 
and  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
from  the  beginning  of  our  history. 

There  have  been  twenty  Presidents 
who  were  chosen  by  the  people,  and 
four  who  reached  the  presidency 
through  the  death  of  the  President. 
Of  the  twenty  elected,  eleven,  or 
exactly  55  per  cent.,  were  college 
graduates.  Of  the  twenty-four  men 
who  have  sat  in  the  President's  chair, 
thirteen,  more  than  54  per  cent., 
were  college  graduates.  There  have 
been  twenty-four  Vice-Presidents.  Of 
these,  thirteen,  or  54.16  per  cent., 
were  college  graduates. 

There  have  been  thirty-five  Secre- 
taries of  State  since  the  beginning  of 
our  national  history.  Twenty-two,  or 
63.85  P^^  c.enu,  were  college  graduates ; 
and  they  form  a  distinguished  body  of 
men.  Call  over  the  names  of  those 
men  who,  in  this  office,  have  per- 
formed the  most  distinguished  service  : 
Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  Adams, 
Clay,  Webster,  Calhoun,  Buchanan, 
Seward,  Fish,  Blaine,  Olney.  This  is 
not  my  list,  but  that  of  a  man  whose 
business  is  history,  a  distinguished 
university  professor.  In  the  list  of 
twelve  names  there  are  but  two  of 
non-graduates — Monroe  and  Clay.  Of 
the  forty  men  who  have  held  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  twenty, 
or  50  per  cent.,  were  college  graduates. 


I  asked  an  able  student  of  finance  to 
name  the  great  financiers  among  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Treasury.  He 
placed  Hamilton  and  Gallatin  at  the 
head  of  the  list,  and  in  the  second 
class  he  included  Chase,  Dallas  and 
Fessenden.  All  of  these  were  college- 
bred  men  ;  and  four  of  the  five  were 
graduates. 

Twenty-five,  or  50  per  cent,  of  the 
men  who  have  held  the  office  of  Secre- 
tary of  War,  and  eighteen,  or  50  per 
cent.,  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Navy, 
were  college  graduates. 

The  office  of  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior was  not  established  until  1849  ; 
hence  the  number  of  men  who  have 
held  it  is  comparatively  small.  There 
have  been  in  all  twenty  one,  of  which 
number,  eleven,  or  52.3  per  cent.,  were 
college  graduates. 

The  Postmaster  General  was  not 
made  a  cabinet  officer  until  1839,  but 
in  the  following  estimate  all  the  men 
who  have  ever  held  the  office  are  in- 
cluded. There  have  been  thirty-eight 
of  these,  of  which  number  twenty,  or 
52.6  per  cent.,  were  college  graduates. 
It  is  singular,  unless  a  college  training 
fits  a  man  for  business,  that  so  many 
college  graduates  have  been  called  to 
fill  this  position,  which  requires  high 
business  ability. 

Of  the  forty-five  Attorneys  General, 
thirty,  or  66.66  per  cent.,  were  college 
graduates,  and  80  per  cent,  college- 
bred  men.  Probably  no  one  will 
deny  that  of  all  the  Cabinet  positions 
those  of  Secretary  of  State  and  Attor- 
ney-General are  the  most  difficult  to 
fill.  It  is,  therefore,  a  very  strong 
evidence  of  the  superiority  of  the 
graduates  over  the  non  graduates  to 
find  that  the  former  so  far  outnumber 
the  latter  in  these  important  positions. 

The  superiority  of  the  college  grad- 
uate comes  out  most  clearly  in  the 
appointments  of  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  There  have  been  fifty- 
eight  of  these ;  and  of  that  number, 
forty,   or    nearly  69    per    cent,  of   the 
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whole  number,  were  graduates.  There 
have  been  seven  Chief  Jastices,  of 
whom  six,  or  85.7  per  cent.,  were 
graduates.  Of  the  eighteen  Associate 
Justices  who  were  not  graduates  four- 
teen were  appointed  prior  to  1836. 
I  asked  an  ex-Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Cour,  a  lawyer  of  much  ability,  to 
name  the  most  distinguished  men 
among  the  Associate  Justices.  He 
gave  me  six  names  ;  and  among  them 
was  not  the  name  of  a  single  non- 
graduate.  A  logical  deduction  from 
the  facts  I  have  stated  is,  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  graduate  on  our  national 
affairs  is  on  the  increase.  From  1789  to 
1841,  a  period  of  fifty-two  years,  the 
college  graduates  among  the  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court  were  just  50  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  :  from  1841  to  1898, 
a  period  of  fifty-seven  years,  the  gradu- 
ates form  nearly  87  per  cent,  o""  the 
whole  number. 

A  similat  interesting  increase  in  the 
number  of  graduates  may  be  noted  in 
the  case  of  the  Presidents,  Attorneys- 
General    and    Secretaries    of     State. 


Djring  the  first  period — fifty-two  years 
— the  Presidents  who  were  graduates 
were  but  50  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number,  while  during  the  second 
period — fifty-seven  years — they  form 
nearly  60  per  cent,  of  all  persons 
chosen  to  the  Presidency,  and  56.2 
per  cent,  of  all  the  men  who  have  held 
that  office.  During  the  first  period 
the  percentage  of  graduates  among  the 
Attorneys-General  was  62  ;  and  during 
the  second  period  it  is  nearly  70.  In 
the  first  period  the  percentage  of 
graduates  among  the  Secretaries  of 
State  was  only  53.  In  the  second 
period  it  is  68.  It  can  also  be  shown 
that  the  percentage  of  college  graduates 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
slowly  increasing.  Thirty  years  ago 
they  formed  32  per  cent,  of  the  whole  ; 
now  they  form  about  36  per  cent.  In 
the  Senate  there  has  been  a  decrease 
from  46  per  cent,  in  1867  to  36.3  per 
cent,  in  1897.  Are  there  not  persons 
who  think  there  has  been  a  corres- 
ponding decrease  in  the  efficiency  of 
the  Senate  ? — November  Forum. 


"I    WORK." 
Edward  Everett  Hale. 


You  know  what  a  difference  is  felt 
in  any  large  mercantile  house,  in  the 
ofifices  of  any  great  corporation  where 
many  men  are  employed,  according;  as 
those  who  direct  understand  or  do  not 
understand  fully  their  business.  A 
man  should  do  his  own  work.  He 
can  and  does  do  it  so  much  more 
effectively  when  he  is  sure  that  the 
management  of  the  whole  business  is 
such  that  nothing  is  lost,  but  every- 
thing made  to  tell.  It  is  such  con- 
fidence and  calm  that  we  should  expect 
to  find  in  the  lives  of  men  and  women 
who,  whatever  they  have  to  do,  really 
believe  that  God  reigns. 

Not  a  confidence  or  calm  in  which 
a   man    indulges    his    indifference    or 


laziness  or  cowardice.  Not  a  con- 
fidence or  calm  which  leads  him  to 
shirk  his  own  duty,  his  own  work,  and 
leave  all,  so  to  speak,  to  God.  We 
see  such  shirking  trust  in  God,  a  belief 
in  him  as  in  a  sort  of  fate.  We  see 
men  and  women  leaving  undone  things 
which  they  ought  to  have  done,  doing 
things  which  they  ought  not  to  do, 
starting  trains  of  circumstance,  setting 
physical  and  moral  laws  to  work,  allow- 
ing or  encouraging  processes  of  evil, 
and  then,  with  a  sort  of  resignation,  a 
certain  kind  of  piety,  throwing  upon 
God  the  responsibility  for  the  con- 
sequences. "It  is  the  will  of  God," 
they  plead.  "  What  difference  could 
it  make  what  I  did  or  left  undone,  so 
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long  as  He  reigns?"  This  was  an 
argument  addressed,  though  on  dif- 
ferent grounds,  to  the  earlier  followers 
of  Calvin  ;  and  magnificently  they 
answered  it  out  of  their  sombre  faith. 
"Do  right,"  they  said,  "because  it  is 
the  will  of  God  that  men  should  live 
righteously.  Though  what  you  do  or 
do  not  do  make  no  difference  in  your 
welfare  or  in  that  of  others,  though 
you  cannot  save  yourself  or  others 
from  the  death  to  which  you  or  they 
may  be  foreordained,  do  right  because 
it  is  the  will  of  God." 

Not  less  magnificent  in  its  faith,  but 
nobler,  more  reasonable,  more  inspir- 
ing, is  the  answer  made  whenever  men 
believe  that  God  gives  to  them  His 
spirit,  and  calls  upon  them  to  take 
part  in  His  work.  Do  what  is  right. 
Fill  out  your  life  in  all  directions, 
because  what  you  do  and  what  you 
are  is  necessary  to  the  perfect  fulfil- 
ment of  God's  kingdom.  God  reigns, 
indeed ;  but  He  reigns,  not  merely 
over  you,  but  through  you.  The 
passenger  shut  down  between  decks, 
trusting  to  the  staunchness  of  the 
vessel,  the  wisdom  of  her  officers, 
awaits,  with  a  certain  confidence,  the 
issue  of  the  storm.  But  it  is  a  differ- 
ent, a  more  vital  confidence  that  is 
felt  by  the  engineer  at  his  post,  the 
quartermaster  at  the  wheel.  It  is  the 
same  ship  that  carries  them,  the  same 
captain  in  command  ;  but  they  know 
that  upon  their  discipline,  their  obedi- 
ence, their  promptness,  their  faithful- 
ness, depends  also  the  safety  of  the 
ship.  "  My  Father  worketh  even 
until  now,"  says  Jesus  ;  "  and  I  work." 

"  And  I  work."  It  is  the  utterance 
of  every  life  that  is  conscious  of  its 
free  birth,  of  its  individual  manhood 
or  womanhood,  of  its  duties  and  privi- 
leges, conscious  of  its  worth?  and 
dignity,  its  strength,  its  opportunity. 
"  My  Father  worketh  until  now." 
They  are  the  words  of  this  same  free, 
individual,  living,  working,  human 
soul,  conscious    that    back    of   all    its ' 


own  present  limitations  is  the  fulness  of 
God,  that  where  men  and  women  are 
weak  He  is  strong,  that  where  their 
patience  fails  He  endures,  th^t  when 
time  is  wanting  to  them.  His  eternity 
shall  suffice.     "The  Lord  reigneth." 

The  more  one  comes  to  realize  how 
strong  is  the  individuality  in  every 
life,  how  different  and  distinct,  under- 
neath all  similarities  and  likenesses, 
every  man  or  woman  is  from  each  and 
every  other  man  and  wornan,  the  more 
one  is  led  to  believe  that  each  of  us 
has  his  or  her  work  to  do,  his  or  her 
opportunity  to  improve,  his  or  her 
gift  to  exercise,  just  as  individual,  just 
as  distinct  and  peculiar,  as  are  their 
own  personalities.  As  no  one  else  is 
exactly  like  you,  so  no  one  else  can  do 
your  work  for  you.  So  long  as  that 
work  is  not  done  by  you,  it  remains 
undone  ;  and  life  is,  to  that  extent, 
less  rich  and  complete.  No  matter 
how  feeble  your  individual  strength, 
or  how  poor  and  few  the  resources  at 
your  command,  you  have  opportunities 
peculiar  to  you,  gifts  distinct  from 
others  ;  and,  if  that  one  talent  of  yours 
is  kept  wrapped  in  the  napkin,  it  is  no 
excuse  for  you  that  others  are  stronger 
and  more  gifted.  Their  gifts  and 
strength  are  for  their  work,  not  for 
yours.  They  cannot  do  it  for  you, 
God  cannot. 

Take  the  problems  that  a  man's 
nature  brings  to  him, — the  develop- 
ment of  its  powers,  the  supplying  of 
its  lacks,  the  government  of  its  passions, 
the  direction  of  its  ambitions  and  de- 
siies.  Outside  influences  will  indeed 
tend  to  help  or  hinder  in  the  wisest 
and  best  solution  of  these  problems  : 
inheritances,  friendships,  circum- 
stances, will  tend  to  forward  or  to 
retard  the  growth  of  the  character,  the 
strength  and  fineness  of  the  person- 
ality ;  but  these  influences  are,  after 
all,  only  so  much  food  offered  to  the 
man's  own  will.  It  is  for  him  to  take 
or  to  reject,  to  decide  whether  he  is  to 
be  nourished  or  starve,  to  grow  or  to 
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decline.  The  beginnings  of  his  life 
have  been  appointed  for  him  ;  but 
what  their  issue  is  to  be,  their  fulfil- 
ment, depends  upon  him.  In  the 
deepest  sense,  every  man  is  self-made. 

Go  outside  the  immediate  life  of  the 
individual.  1  ake  the  problems  of  our 
relations  with  those  about  us.  Our 
crowding,  hurrying  social  life  brings 
us  constantly  face  to  face  with  human 
needs  of  one  sort  and  another, — bodily, 
"mental,  spiritual.  There  are  men  and 
women  and  children  to  bs  fed  and 
clothed  and  housed  ;  there  is  sickness 
to  be  healed  and  ignorance  to  be 
taught ;  there  are  men  and  women  who 
have  forgotten,  if  they  ever  knew,  what 
their  true  natures  are,  and  must  be 
shown ;  there  are  lives  selfish  and 
narrow  that,  are  to  be  touched  and 
made  to  open,  those  that  think  them- 
selves poor  and  are  to  be  taught  their 
riches,  and  those  that  think  themselves 
rich;  and  are  to  be  shown  their 
poverty,  until  they  know  that  those  are 
blessed  who  hunger  and  thirst ;  there 
are  men  and  women  who  do  not 
believe  in  God,  and  are  to  come  to 
know  Him  as  they  shall  see  the  godlike 
in  their  fellow  men ;  and  there  are 
others  who  profess  their  belief  in  God, 
and  who  need  help  to  live  in  ways  that 
shall  reveal,  and  not  deny  Him.  And 
in  all  this  each  has  his  or  her  distinct, 
individual,  necessary  part.  For  each 
it  is  not  simply  possible,  but  neces- 
sary, that  he  or  she  should  do  some- 
thing that  the  life  about  them  may 
become  all  the  time  stronger,  cleaner, 
healthier,  more  beautiful,  in  all  ways 
better  worth  the  living. 

"  And  1  work."  If  a  man  sees  evil 
everywhere,  in  his  own  life  or  in  the 
life  about  him  ;  if  he  sees  evil  any- 
Tvhere,  and  desires  good — let  him  be 


able  to  say,  with  truth  and  stedfast- 
ness,  "I  work."  "And  I  work."  Yes; 
but  there  come  times  when  our  indi- 
vidual efforts  seem  fruitless,  when  the 
evil  we  are  fighting  seems  very  strong, 
its  growth  persistent,  times  when  the 
sense  of  weakness  and  failure  and  dis- 
couragement and  loneliness  is  over- 
whelming. It  has  come  to  men  who 
loved  their  country  as  they  strove  for 
her  righteousness  and  peace ;  it  has 
come  to  men  who  loved  their  fellow- 
men,  doing  what  they  couid  to  make 
human  life  stronger  and  more  beauti- 
ful ;  it  has  come  to  men  reaching  out 
to  the  attainment  of  the  ideal  of  per- 
fect manhood,  and  seeing  it  seemingly 
as  far  removed  as  ever.  "  And  I 
work."  How  often  it  has  become  the 
utterance,  not  of  the  strength  and 
hope  and  courage  of  a  man,  but  of  his 
weariness  and  despair ! 

Do  we  forget !  "  My  Father  worketh 
until  now."  Into  the  doubt  and  impa 
tience  and  anxiety  of  human  effort 
comes  the  thought  of  God,  bringing 
strength  and  calm, — the  thought  that 
He  also  is  working,  not  to  take  the 
place  of  our  work,  but  to  confirm  it, 
supplying  strength  to  the  weakness  of 
our  endeavor,  overruling  in  wisdom 
the  mistakes  of  our  limited  vision, 
translating  and  transfiguring  our  im- 
perfect successes — nay,  that  which  we 
had  thought  our  failure — into  the  eter- 
nal triumph  of  his  righteousness  and 
love.     "  The  Lord  reigneth." 

Under  Him,  in  Him,  with  Him,  we 
also  reign.  Over  material  forces,  over 
the  powers  of  ignorance  and  selfish 
ness  and  sin,  over  our  own  lives,  over 
height  and  depth,  over  life  and  death, 
the  Lord  reigneth  ;  and  He  gives  to 
us  the  victory. — Christian  Register. 
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TO  TIME,  NOT  TO  HURRY  WITH  THE  BOYS. 


Let  them  be  a  little  space, 
Though  they  lack  our  crowning  grace  ; 
Though  their  talk  be  not  about 
Things  we  talk  of,  dining  out ; 
Though  their  jokes  are  hard  to  see  : 
Let  them  be. 

Th*  Spectator. 


Could  we  once  have  been  as  they  ? 
Fat  and  rosy,  fresh  and  gay, 
With  such  reverence  for  the  fact, 
With  such  perfect  want  of  tact, 
Yes  .''     Well,  all  the  same,  prithee, 
Let  them  be. 


H.  C.  Bekching. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


Deliver  not  the  tasks  of  might 

To  weakness,  neither  hide  the  ray 
From  those,  not  blind,  who  wait  for  day, 

Tho'  silting  girt  with  doubtful  light. 


"  That  from  Discussion's  lips  may  fall 

With  Lite,  that  working  strongly,  binds — 
Set  in  all  lights,  by  many  mine's. 

So  close  the  interests  of  all." 


The  Open  Door— The  problem 
of  the  High  School  is  not  limited  to 
four  years.  It  begins  long  before  the 
High  School  is  reached ;  it  extends 
many  years  after  the  High  School  is 
passed.  The  material  which  presents 
itself  at  the  door  of  the  High  School 
for  entrance  has  been  under  some  sort 
of  formative  influence  for  a  variable 
period,  but  usually  for  at  least  thirteen 
years.  Culture  begins  with  our  fore- 
bearers.  In  these  latter  days  the  door 
of  the  High  School  is  locked.  The 
"  open  sesame "  is  an  entrance  ex- 
amination. This  assumes  that  the 
work  of  the  High  School  is  built  upon 
that  of  another  order  of  school,  and, 
to  be  successful,  requires  a  foundation 
of  specific  and  formal  instruction.  In 
reality,  this  condition  does  not  exist. 
The  work  of  the  High  School  is,  or 
may  be  (as  many  of  us  know  by  expe- 
rience), initial.  The  whole  array  of 
studies — English,  mathematics,  history, 
science,  foreign  language,  art,  and 
handicraft  may  be  undertaken  by  the 
right  sort  of  scholar  if  equipped  only 
with  an  elementary  knowledge  of  read 
ing,  writing  and  counting.  What  are 
wanting  to  make  the  scholar  of  the 
right  sort  are  maturity  and  earnest- 
ness ;  and  these  are  not  the  products 
of  specific  information  ;  they  are  the 


products  of  wholesome  living.  It 
seems,  therefore,  scientific  to  open 
wide  the  door  of  entrance  to  the  High 
School,  and  to  welcome  all  children  of 
thirteen  or  over  who  show  an  average 
maturity  of  thought,  and  who  have  the 
will  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  the 
High  School. 

In  support  of  the  above  conclusion 
we  cite  the  practice  of  Secondary 
Schools  in  Britain,  the  mode  of  admis- 
sion as  administered  by  the  late  Prof. 
Geo.  Paxton  Young,  and  the  directions 
regarding  admission  to  our  Secondary 
School  by  the  late  Rev.  Chief  Super- 
intendent Dr.  Ryerson.  We  know  of 
no  English-speaking  country  where  the 
door  of  entrance  to  the  High  School  is 
so  rigidly  closed  as  it  is  in  Ontario. 
The  practice  in  the  State  of  New  York 
is  quite  different  and  much  more  in 
favor  of  ready  admission.  (See  January 
number  of  Canada  Ed.  Monthly). 
Upon  relating  the  facts  as  regards  ad- 
mission to  our  High  School  to  Prin- 
cipals at  the  Syracuse  meeting  last 
Christmas  the  listeners  could  scarcely 
credit  the  statement  as  one  of  fact. 
The  expression  of  amusement  which 
first  appeared  on  the  face  disappeared, 
and  was  replaced  by  one  of  serious  sober- 
ness, and  in  due  time  came  the  laconic 
comment  :    Do  not    parents    and  chil- 
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dren  find  that  plan  inconvenient  ? 
Far  too  much  tape  is  round  the  door 
of  entrance  to  the  High  School. 


As  an  illustration  of  what  we  said 
last  month  on  the  teaching  of  morality 
in  school,  we  make  an  extract  from  an 
extremist  on  the  war-path,  who  evi- 
dently has  as  poor  an  idea  of  what  the 
true  function  of  the  Common  School 
is  as  many  more  moderate  minded 
people  have.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Schoolmasters'  Association  in  New 
York  lately  its  President,  while  asking 
whether  the  State  should  teach  morals 
in  school  or  not,  he  said  that  one  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  American 
institutions  was  the  complete  separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  the  history  of  other  coun- 
tries afforded  full  justification  of  that 
principle.  Liberty  has  always  been 
endangered  by  a  too  powerful  Church 
attempting  to  regulate  religious 
opinion.  He  said  that  the  founders 
of  the  republic  were  right  when  they 
made  no  mention  of  the  Deity  in  the 
constitution.  The  fathers  were  not 
trying  to  frame  a  theology,  but  to  found 
a  State.  But,  becau.se  ther:;  is  no  God 
m  the  constitution,  one  has  no  right 
to  call  the  Government  "a  godless 
government."  As  well  call  this  club 
"godless,"  because  there  is  no  reli- 
gious clause  in  its  constitution,  or  a 
business  firm  "godless"  because  it 
does  not  mention  God  in  its  contracts. 
Business  is  one  thing,  the  State  is  an- 
other, and  religion  is  distinct  from 
both.  "I  think,"  said  Dr.  Taylor, 
"that  we  ought  to  get  enough  warn- 
ings from  history  to  prevent  us  from 
coquetting  with  the  effort  to  bring 
Church  and  State  together.  I  am  not 
going  to  say  that  the  Bible  should  not 
be  read  in  the  Public  Schools,  nor  that 
the  schools  should  not  be  opened  with 
prayer.  I  have  no  objections  to  such 
exercises.  But  the  State  has  no  right 
to  enforce  such  regulations  among 
people  who  do  not  wish  to   have  their 


children  attend  religious  exercises  in 
the  Public  Schools.  The  schools  are 
founded  to  teach  good  citizenship.  So 
far  as  ethical  teaching  may  involve  the 
teachings  of  religion,  the  State  has  no 
right  to  insist  upon  it." 


It  is  almost  a  pity  to  quote  the 
above.  Dr.  Taylor  tells  us  that 
"  business  is  one  thing,  the  State  is 
another,  and  religion  is  distinct  from 
both."  But  he  does  not  tell  us  what 
the  Common  School  is,  whereas  it  is 
the  Common  School  and  its  function 
that  he  has  under  discussion.  Does 
he  really  know  what  the  function  of 
the  Common  School  is?  The  agri- 
cultural philanthropist  says  it  is  for  the 
teaching  of  agriculture,  the  best  way  of 
making  butter  and  cheese,  or  of  super- 
vising a  kitchen  garden.  The  religieiise 
says  it  is  for  the  propagation  of  the 
true  religion  and  the  making  of  pos- 
sible saints,  while  the  politician  de- 
clares, with  Dr.  Taylor,  that  it  has  only 
to  do  with  the  making  of  good  citizens. 
And  yet,  his  conjuring  with  the  words 
"  godless  "  and  "  not  godless  "  passes 
current,  and  his  address  is  declared  to 
have  been  the  address  of  the  evening. 
Neither  the  agricultural  philanthropist, 
nor  the  reHgieuse,  nor  the  civics-spout- 
er  knows  what  he  is  talking  about ; 
and  yet,  if  any  of  them  or  all  of  them 
were  once  to  consider  the  nature  of  "  a 
little  child  set  down  in  their  midst," 
and  examine  the  possibilities  and 
activities  within  that  nature,  they 
would  ever  after  be  ashamed  of  having 
insulted  nature  in  the  paroxysm  of 
their  own  confirmed  ignorance.  The 
motherliness  of  nature  and  her  task  to 
be  performed  under  the  supervision  of 
one  of  her  true  handmaidens,  the 
teachers  of  the  land,  they  have  never 
understood,  nor,  we  bel'eve,  are  cap- 
able of  comprehending, 

The  pleading  for  a  closer  touch 
with  Nature  comes  from  a  true  teacher 
like  a   prayer   to    us    all.     Who,  like 
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nature,  as  she  says,  can  train  the  de- 
sire to  know  in  the  way  it  should  go  ? 
So  I  send  my  children  out  to  her  for 
frequent  drill.  It  doesn't  take  them 
long  to  find  a  climax,  a  something 
that's  happening,  especially  in  bird 
life,  which  answers  one  bevy  of  ques- 
tions, and  suggests  another  quite  as 
enthusing.  How  our  hearts  warm  at 
the  motherliness  of  Nature,  as  we  see 
the  children  group  about  her  at 
recess  time,  listening  to  her  stories 
and  watching  her  magic.  How  soon 
the  children  lose  their  bickerings  in 
their  common  love  for  her  !  And  the 
riddles  she  bids  them  guess  !  What 
teacher  ever  hears  an  oath  or  an  un- 
clean word  while  the  children  are 
thinking  them  out?  Give  up  the 
recess,  lest  the  children  learn  evil  by 
contact  ?  Not  in  the  country  town, 
where  Nature  is  such  a  sweet  hyp- 
notizcr  I  Recess  time  there,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  true  teacher,  may 
become  the  treasure-trove  of  the 
schoolday. 

The  Herbarlian  philosophy  which 
seems  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the 
mnemonics  of  the  class-room,  makes  a 
radiating  plan  of  the  whole  of  a  stud- 
ent's education.  And  in  referring  as 
we  have  elsewhere  to  the  farmer 
philanthropist,  and  the  religionist,  and 
the  civics  man,  we  have  given  a  fitting 
illustration  of  what  it  all  means.  One 
subject — all  subjects,  everything  in 
one,  is  a  fair  way  of  putting  the  Her- 
bartian  doctrine,  and  if  the  develop- 
ment of  a  knowledge  of  one  subject 
through  the  co-ordination  of  all  other 
school  or  college  studies  in  or  upon  it, 
were  always  to  secure  the  full  well 
being  of  the  student,  the  pedagogy 
founded  upon  such  a  theory  would 
not  be  out  of  the  way.  To  illustrate 
again,  the  kitchen  garden  man  might 
and  no  doubt  would  bring  about  an 
improvement  in  the  knowledge  of 
agriculture  ;  but  what  about  the  full 
well-being  of  the  developing  farmer  ? 
The  religionist  would  have  focus  lines 


from  all  other  school  studies  con- 
verging in  a  process  of  bargain  making 
for  a  good  place  in  the  next  world  ; 
but  what  about  the  full  well-being  of 
the  developing  formalist  ?  The  man 
who  prates  about  the  importance  of 
good  citizenship  would  have  all  school 
work  converge  in  or  upon  the  study  of 
civics  and  good  government ;  but  what 
again  about  the  full  well-being  of  the 
developing  citizen  ?  The  good  farmer 
is  not  necessarily  a  good  citizen,  nor  a 
good  Christian,  and  the  bargain  maker 
with  heaven  is  very  often  a  very  bad 
man  indeed.  Theroot  of  the  whole  diffi- 
culty is,  as  Arnold  Tompkins  says,  in 
the  substitution  of  a  passive  monad 
for  a  soul  which  has  the  inherent 
power  of  self  realization,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  doing  so  is  not  as  new  as  the 
Herbartian  idea. 

And  if  the  reader  would  only  be 
patient  and  study  out  the  following 
and  pursue  it  to  the  end  there  would 
be  a  hope  instantly  realized  in  all  his 
work,  in  the  developing  well-being  of 
the  pupil.  In  his  constant  strain  for 
self-realization  man  constantly  uses  his 
environment  to  that  end.  In  his  effort 
to  realize  himself  through  his  physical 
environment,  we  have  geography ; 
when  more  fully  specialized,  the  sci- 
ences. Number,  we  are  told,  arises  in 
man's  efifort  to  adjust  rneans  to  some 
ideal  end.  It  is  then  a  process  of 
self-realization.  Grammar  reveals  man 
in  the  act  of  passing  from  his  real  to 
his  ideal  self,  since  the  subject  of  the 
sentence  expresses  his  real  self,  the 
predicate  his  ideal,  while  the  verb  ex- 
presses the  tension  between  the  two. 
Thus  every  subject  is  born  of  some 
outgoing  effort  of  man  to  realize  him- 
self. It  is  just  this  determining  factor 
that  the  Herbartian  philosophy  lives 
out.  If  all  this  is  true,  the  child  is  the 
only  organizing  centre  in  the  process 
of  education.  One  subject  is,,then,  as 
good,  or  as  bad,  as  another  for  such  a 
centre.  Correlation  does  not  require 
inner  connection  of   thought,  but  it  is 
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an  artificial  passing  back  and  forth 
from  one  subject  lo  another.  For  ex- 
ample, in  studying  the  Revolutionary 
war,  it  is  necessary,  in  certain  connec- 
tions, to  consider  the  valley  of  Lake 
Champlain.  Now,  in  studying  the 
valley  in  relation  to  the  movements  of 
the  English  the  student  is  not  corre- 
lating geography  with  history.  The 
valley  is  simply  a  valley,  and  the  stu- 
dent is  transforming  that  valley  into 
history.  At  another  time,  and  for  a 
different  purpose,  he  may  transform 
the  same  valley  into  geology  or  poetry. 
Correlation,  in  its  truer  sense,  is 
then  the  organic  life  of  the  subject  in 
its  construction  by  the  student  in 
the  process  of  realizing  some  life  pur- 
pose. What  the  teacher  needs  to  do 
is  to  forget  all  about  his  correlation 
and  concentration,  bring  himself  into 
the  vital  energy  of  his  subject,  and 
gather  into  the  movement  whatever 
the  life  of  the  subject  requires.  This 
is  what  every  real  university  student 
does.  And  no  teacher  in  a  college  or 
high  school  has  ever  troubled  himself 
to  find  a  central  subject  about  which 
to  organize  other  subjects.  The  meth- 
od appears  only  in  elementary  work — 
a  strong  hint  that  the  student  is  him 
self  the  agent  that  forms  and  trans- 
forms the  world  into  subjects  applying 
to  his  own  life. 

The  language  problem  is  one  which 
often  presses  itself  upon  the  teacher 
who  is  more  than  a  mere  gradus- 
grinder.  "  What  is  it  all  for,  anyhow  ?" 
the  pupil  blurts  out  while  floundering 
amid  the  particles  and  resquidpedals 
of  his  Latin,  Greek,  French  and  Ger- 
man ;  and  "  What  is  really  the  gain?" 
echoes  the  true  teacher.  Is  the  mental 
gymnastic  derived  from  the  thorough 
study  of  one  language  better  or  worse 
for  a  boy's  mind  than  that  secured 
from  the  study  of  four  ?  Should  the 
ordinary  pass  examination  demand 
more  than  Latin  or  Greek,  French  or 
German  ?     The   examination  is  a  ne- 


cessity, says  everybody,  from  the  Min- 
ister of  Education  or  his  co-equals  the 
Superintendents,  to  the  teacher  who 
thinks  on  his  feet.  But  the  examina- 
tion may  be  made  the  servant  and  not 
the  master,  and  that  is  what  we  are 
all  striving  to  secure.  Were  the 
teachers  to  take  up  this  feature  of  the 
question  at  their  conferences  there 
would  be  a  greater  gain  in  it  than  in 
mere  objection-raising,  which  is  in 
itself  pernicious,  leading  too  often  to  a 
change  for  the  sake  of  a  change.  We 
are  of  the  opinion  that  a  thorough  drill 
in  Latin  and  French  will  do  as  much 
for  a  boy's  mind,  will  secure  the  exer- 
cise of  the  mental  activities  that  the 
study  of  four  languages  will,  and  at  the 
same  time  will  bring  about  in  him  a 
speedier  love  for  the  inner  life  of  the 
exercise.  The  routine  of  the  average 
boy's  life  is  a  life  of  drudgery  as  he 
staggers  along  for  a  portion  of  each 
day  under  his  load  of  mixed  declen- 
sions and  conjugations,  and  grammar 
irregularities.  Is  the  load  a  necessary 
one?  Can  it  not  be  lightened  without 
educational  loss  ?  The  answer  has 
been  anticipated  by  many  of  our  uni- 
versity colleges,  but  we  must  go  a  step 
further  and  have  the  question  discussed 
on  a  philosophical  basis,  and  there 
must  be  no  spirit  of  antagonism  m  the 
investigations.  Child  study  is  running 
to  seed  for  want  of  a  strong  healthy 
question  such  as  this.  As  a  mind 
strengthener  will  the  study  of  say  Latin 
and  French  do  for  a  boy  what  the 
study  of  four  languages  will  do,  outside 
of  the  utilitarian  game  in  the  acquir- 
ing of  the  modern  languages  ? 


The  phase  of  the  question  which 
at  once  presents  itself  in  such  an 
investigation  is  the  neglect  to  which 
the  study  of  English  is  subjected. 
The  man  who  studies  Latin  or  Greek 
thoroughly  will  eventually  tumble  into 
a  composition  style,  if  he  is  thrown  in 
the  way  of  writing  much.  But  is  this 
the  way  to  make  a  nation    of  readers  ? 
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How  many,  even  after  taking  the 
examinations  with  an  exultant  leap, 
can  distinguish  between  a  good  style 
and  a  flabby  style  ?  It  is  all  print  to 
the  ordinary  school  graduate  when  he 
goes  out  into  the  world,  and  one  bit 
of  print  is  as  good  as  another  to  him 
all  the  days  of  his  life,  a  doggerel 
stanza  as  much  a  piece  of  poetry  as 
the  best  balanced  sonnet.  When  an 
English  student  undertakes  the  study 
of  any  modern  language  save  his  own, 
his  ambition  is  to  be  taught  how  to 
read  it,  write  it  and  spell  it ;  but  how 
many  of  our  schools  give  practical  in- 
struction in  English  composition,  and 
who  ever  heard  of  the  Canadian  com- 
mon school  in  which  boys  and  girls 
are  trained  to  speak  correctly  ?  Look 
at  the  composition  in  the  average 
examination  paper  written  by  a  college 
undergraduate,  or  listen  to  the  Eng- 
lish as  "she  is  spoke"  from  the 
majority  of  our  country  school  plat- 
forms. And  so  this  problem  of  im- 
perfect English  goes  with  the  problem 
of  a  sufficient  mental  gymnastic.  Will 
the  study  of  Latin  afford  the  means  of 
training  a  pupil  to  speak  and  write  his 
native  English,  equally  with  the  study 
of  four  ?  And  when  we  have  solved 
this  problem  by  making  a  collection 
of  experiences,  as  the  votaries  of  child 
study  are  doing,  we  will  then  be  able 
to  tackle  the  question  of  the  gain  there 
is  to  a  pupil's  English  in  the  pains 
that  are  being  taken  in  what  is  called 
Latin  and  Greek  composition.  Give 
a  man  the  right  kind  ot  a  father  and 
it  will  be  long  for  him  to  be  taken  at 
his  true  value ;  give  a  school  subject 
a  learned  and  influential  godfather, 
and  it  will  be  long  before  the  teacher 
sees  in  it  only  a  hobby-horse  which  is 
all  but  cruelty  to  have  in  the  school- 
room. 


line  know  as  "  the  pull."  In  any  as- 
sociation or  community  there  is  noth- 
ing so  pernicious  to  the  public  interest 
as  the  combination  that  makes  a  place 
for  the  inefficient  alongside  of  the  tffi- 
cient.     And   when    the  only    n  mt  dy 

i  for  a  crafty  nepotism  is  thought   to  be 

'  in  a  counteractive  "  pull,"  the  last 
state  of  that  community  is  worse  than 
the  first,  when  the  remedy  comes  to 
be  applied.  Dr.  Andrews  has,  how- 
ever, not  adopted  the  remedy  of  the 
second  pull.     He  has   merely    said  to 

'  the  members  of  the  Chicago  Br  ard  of 
Education  that  he  was  not  appointed 
to  improve  affairs  under  the  old  con- 
ditions, when  every    member    had  his 

i  favorite  nominee  in  reserve  ready  for 
appointment  as  soon  as  the  quid  pro 
quo  principle  gave  him  a  chance,  and 
the  Chicago  Board   as    a   whole  has 

I  been  wise  enough  to  support  his  hands. 
Considering   the  years   and    years,  as 

I  the  Intelligence  says,  in  which  this  con- 
test   has  been  waging    whether    pulls 

\  and  favoritism  should  be  abandoned 
and    appointments    and     promotions 

!  made  wholly  upon  the  initiative  of  the 
superintendent,  the  statement  that  this 

^  wise  policy  has  been  definitely  adopted 

I  seems  too  good  to  be  true. 


In  a  former  issue  we  referred  to  the 
stand  taken  by  the  new  superintend- 
ent of  schools  in  Chicago  against  what 
the  people  on  the  other  side   of  the 


We  notice  that  exception  has  been 
taken  in  some  places  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  books  by  publishers  among  the 
teachers  for  examination,  and  before 
long  we  suppose  that  even  educational 
journals  must  neither  thinkof  receiving 
school  books  for  review  nor  of  accept- 
ing money  for  advertising  the  publish- 
ers' goods.  And  in  speaking  of  the  prac- 
tice one  editor,  who  is  possibly  a  pub- 
lisher himself,says  in  commenting  upon 
a  paper  read  before  an  educational 
gathering  :  "  It  is  a  matter  of  regret 
that  the  speaker  lent  her  rame  to  a 
custom  altogether  too  general  among 
teachers  that  merits  severe  condemna- 
tion— the  practice  of  begging  books 
from  publishers.  No  conscientious 
teacher  would  resort  to  this  method  of 
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getting  books,  if  she  only  realized  how 
demoralizing  it  is,  both  to  the  teachers 
themselves  and  to  the  publishers.  The 
people  who  are  in  the  school-book 
business  do  not  intend  to  give  away 
their  goods  ;  they  expect  something  in 
return.  Publishers  should  not  be  ex- 
pected to  give  away  their  goods  any 
more  than  the  grocer  or  the  butcher. 
What  does  the  teacher  intend  to  do 
for  the  publisher  when  she  accepts  a 
present  from  him  ?  Teachers  ought 
to  be  above  suspicion  in  these  things. 
This  whole  business  of  asking  or 
accepting  favors  by  reason  of  one's 
position  is  peculiarly  tempting,  but  it 
is  no  less  reprehensible.  The  teachers 
all  over  this  country  are  unconsciously 
contributing  to  weaken  public  senti 
ment  for  honesty  in  political  business, 
when  they  use  their  positions  as  teach- 
ers to  get  favors  which  would  not  be 
given  to  them  as  private  individuals. 
Teachers  owe  their  country  the  patri- 
otic duty  of  setting  their  faces  against 
the  custom  of  accepting  special  favors 
— a  custom  that  is  doing  so  much  to 
corrupt  our  politics.  The  principle  is 
the  same,  however  small  the  bribe." 


There  is  a  difference  between  ask- 
ing for  a  book  to  examine  it  as  a 
possible  text-book  and  "  the  practice 
of  begging  books  from  publishers." 
The  best  judge  of  a  school  text-book 
is  the  school  teacher,  and  if  the  pub- 
lishers out  of  their  large  profits  cannot 
afford  to  let  teachers  specimen  their 
wares,  thing  have  come  to  a  pretty 
pass.  The  partial  monopoly  of  school 
text-books  in  Canada  has  led  to  meth- 
ods of  adopting  text-books  which 
the  teachers  are  not  expected  to  see 
or  examine  before  adoption,  nor  even 
to  have  a  word  to  say  in  the  matter 
of  their  disallowance.  The  whole 
thing  is  done  by  those  who  call  them- 
selves experts,  and  who  never  have 
any  axe  to  grind  in  promoting  changes. 
And  with  these  men  and  with  these 
alone    the    publishers    have  to  treat. 


There  is  no  need  even  for  advertising 
changes  on  the  text-book  list  except 
through  the  inspector,  who  may  an- 
nounce en  his  rounds  that  sucl\  and 
such  a  book  has  been  disallowed,  or 
such  and  such  another  book  has  been 
authorized  for  use.  We  do  not  think 
that  this  is  a  wholesome  state  of  af- 
fairs, nor  do  we  think  that  the  pub- 
lishers themselves  care  for  the  ar- 
rangement, nor  even  the  central 
boards  who  are  virtually  compelled  to 
authorize  when  they  would  prefer  to 
delay. 


Seeming  success,  looking  at  it  from 
a  superficial  point  of  view,  is  as  good 
as  success  itself,  though  the  only 
gainer  is  the  man  who  keeps  himself 
afloat  on  the  former.  Give  a  dog  a 
good  name,  and  no  matter  how  indif; 
ferent  a  cur  he  may  be,  the  name  will 
stick  to  him  as  will  the  bad  name  to 
the  best  of  animals.  It  is  all  a  ques- 
tion of  votes  not  a  matter  of  true  suc- 
cess or  benevolence  or  industry  or 
public  benefit.  The  teacher,  more- 
over, moving  about  from  place  to 
place,  has  learned  the  lesson  well.  He 
has  iDeen  highly  successful  in  one 
place  but  unappreciated,  and  he  has 
had  a  seeming  success  in  another 
place  by  letting  things  drift  and  keep- 
ing everything  pleasant  until  his  time 
was  up  again  and  he  had  to  seek  other 
pastures.  When  will  this  condition 
of  things  cease  ?  When  it  does  the 
true  reformer  will  certainly  then,  and 
only  then,  have  his  own  way  with 
things. 

There  comes  a  still  small  voice  from 
Prince  Edward  Island  that  a  seeming 
injustice  is  not  only  a  justice,  but  a 
blessing  as  well,  and  it  will  not  be 
long  before  the  same  may  be  heard 
from  British  Columbia.  The  fra- 
ternal character  of  the  governments  of 
these  provinces  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
manner  they  have  of  subsidizing  their 
schools.     For   a   time   nearly   all  the 
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money  spent  on  the  Prince  Edward 
Island  schools  came  out  of  the  public 
exchequer.  The  Act  of  1877  changed 
this,  and  Premier  Peters  changed  it 
further,  and  now  the  Farquharson 
Government  propose  to  get  the  people 
to  do  even  more  for  their  schools. 
The  teachers,  however,  are  between 
the  two  forces  of  economy,  the  govern- 


ment on  the  one  hand  and  the  school 
sections  on  the  other.  The  govern- 
ment is  now  the  good  dog  with  the 
bad  name,  and  like  most  of  preceding 
good  governments  on  the  Island,  will 
probably  have  "  to  go  to  the  dogs," 
unless  the  teachers  and  the  islanders 
have  their  eyes  opened  as  to  what  is 
good  for  the  people  and  what  is  bad. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


That  the  conflict  between  ancient 
and  modern  languages,  between  phil- 
osophy and  science,  between  purely 
literary  and  purely  or  approximately 
practical  branches  of  knowledge  should 
invade  the  sheltered  precincts  of  our 
French  colleges,  as  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury ago  it  entered  and  transformed 
our  English  colleges,  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. It  has  long  been  threatened. 
From  time  to  time  little  skirmishes  at 
the  outposts  of  the  two  schools  have 
preluded  the  unavoidable  struggle,  and 
now  it  looks  as  if  a  general  engage- 
ment were  at  hand.  Looked  at  from 
the  utilitarian  point  of  view,  it  cannot 
but  excite  a  certain  wonder  that,  for 
so  many  centuries,  the  study  of  Latin 
and  Greek  should  have  taken  up  so 
much  time  in  seats  of  higher  learning, 
and  that  even  to-day,  when  branches 
of  knowledge  of  a  very  different  order 
are  essential  to  success  in  either  busi- 
ness or  profession,  the  ancient  classics 
should  still  take  precedence.  To  bring 
the  matter  home  to  our  own  city, 
where  the  professions  are  so  largely 
stocked,  and  the  avenues  to  business 
success  are  so  thronged  with  compet- 
itors that  but  few  can  necessarily  reach 
the  goal,  we  can  easily  imagine  a  young 
doctor,  lawyer,  merchant  or  manufact- 
uier,  who,  through  rigid  adherence  to 
traditional  methods  in  the  institutions 
where  he  received  his  prae-professor- 
ical  or  prae-business  education,  had 
been  compelled  to  devote  an  exorbit- 


ant share  of  his  time  to  the  dead  Ian 
guages,  while  now  that  some  living 
tongue  other  than  his  own — English 
for  instance,  or  French — is  in  constant 
use  around  him,  and  young  men  of 
less  capacity  than  he  profit  by  their 
knowledge  of  it,  he  finds  himself  con 
stantly  hampered  by  an  ignorance 
which  it  is  almost  too  late  to  overcome, 
save  by  robbing  some  of  his  duties  of 
the  time  and  energy  they  justly  de- 
mand. We  can  without  difficulty  un- 
derstand how  that  young  lawyer,  doc- 
tor, or  business  man  will  feel  towards 
the  institutions  that  still  insist  on  the 
old  system  of  giving  the  dead  the  pas 
of  the  livmg,  and  thus  hampering  the 
latter  in  the  race  of  life,  and  forcing 
them  to  a  position  of  inferiority. 

Of  course,  we  are  only  supposing  a 
case.  We  have  no  actual  knowledge 
of  any  institution  preparatory  to  pro- 
fessional, technical  or  business  train- 
ing, at  which  such  exorbitant  attention 
is  given  to  Latin  and  Greek  to  the 
serious  detriment  of  other  and  more 
necessary  studies.  But,  as  our  readers 
are  aware,  the  question  has  begun  to 
be  discussed,  and  according  to  the  re- 
port of  a  recent  meeting  of  French- 
speaking  medical  men,  there  is  a  de- 
mand for  a  more  generous  provision 
for  the  teaching  of  English  in  the  clas- 
sical schools  of  this  province.  Un- 
happily, unless  great  self-restraint  is 
exercised,  gentlemen  rising  to  speak 
at  meeting  called  for  a  special  purpose. 
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are  prone  to  pass  the  points  of  moder- 
ation, and  perhaps  sometimes  say  more 
than  they  intended.  There  is  nothing 
£0  difificuit  to  observe  in  speaking  as 
the jus^e  mt'/i'eu—^the  aurea  medkritas 
of  the  Latin  poet.  The  very  earnest- 
ness of  the  speaker,  his  desire  to  put 
his  argument  effectively  before  his 
audience,  the  fear  to  be  thought  lax  or 
lukewarm,  all  these  considerations 
tempt  him  to  exaggerate.  And  when 
one  side  exaggerates,  the  other  gives 
tit  for  tat. 

In  Great  Britain  the  partial  substitu- 
tion of  scientific  studies  and  modern 
languages  for  Latin  and  Greek  was  not 
brought  to  pass  without  a  great  deal  of 
angry  discussion.  On  the  one  hand 
the  classicists  taunted  the  scientists 
with  inability  to  write  decent  English 
— a  taunt  sometimes  returned  with  in- 
terest— for  it  has  been  often  proved 
that  a  knowledge — even  a  pretty  inti- 
mate knowledge — of  Latin  and  Greek 
is  no  guarantee  against  solecisms,  bad 
grammar,  or  even  bad  spelling.  The 
change  from  the  old  system — which,  at 
the  Renaissance  itself,  was  deemed  a 
great  reform,  and  has  conferred  service 
enough  on  humanity  to  save  it  from 
insult,  though  not  to  confer  lasting 
supremacy — must  be  a  matter  of  time 
in  Canada,  as  elsewhere.  One  thing 
should  be  guarded  against,  however — 
the  setting  down  as  an  enemy  to  the 
classical  schools  all  who  plead  for  a 
fairer  division  of  the  pupil's  time.  No 
pupil  who  looks  forward  to  the  cer- 
tainty of  having  to  earn  his  living,  or 
to  fill  positions  corresponding  with 
such  necessity,  should  be  denied  the 
privilege — right,  rather  —  of  learning 
the  language  of  that  section  of  the 
population  to  which  he  does  not  be- 
long. Latin  or  Greek  may  or  may  not 
be  a  necessity  to  some  of  our  citizens. 
A  knowledge  of  the  English  and 
French  languages  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered essential  for  every  inhabitant 
of  this  province  who  engages  in  busi- 
ness or  is  admitted  to  the  profession. 


Some  grow  up  speaking  both  languages. 
But  in  all  our  schools  and  colleges 
there  ought  to  be  provision — even  if 
Latin  and  Greek  has  to  be  partly  or 
wholly  sacrificed— for  the  study  of 
those  languages,  both  as  spoken  and 
as  written.  On  that  point  we  do  not 
thitik  there  is  likely  to  be  any  serious 
difference  of  opinion.  If,  however, 
there  are  any  schools  or  colleges  in 
which  the  teaching  of  French  or  Eng- 
lish is  neglected,  measures  can  doubt- 
less be  taken  to  supply  the  defect. — 
Montreal  Gazette,  Feb.  4th. 


The  Missing  Link  in  Educa- 
tion.— A  meeting  of  teachers  and 
parents  was  recently  held  in  a  town 
not  many  miles  from  New  York.  It 
was  supposed  that  the  audience  was 
composed  of  teachers  and  parents, 
but  about  two  and  one-half  thirds  of 
the  audience,  if  not  more,  were  teach- 
ers, although  the  meeting  had  been 
advertised  for  at  least  two  weeks  before 
it  was  held,  and  the  most  liberal  invi- 
tation extended  to  the  women  of  the 
community.  The  title  of  the  organi- 
zation under  whose  auspices  the  meet- 
ing was  held  would  indicate  that  it 
was  a  co-operative  organization  of 
mothers  and  teachers.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  understand  the  lack  of  active 
interest  of  mothers  and  fathers  in  the 
subject  of  education ;  for  certainly 
this  interest  is  passive  so  long  as  it 
means  only  the  placing  of  a  child  in  a 
school  which  ranks  according  to  their 
standard,  and  then  dropping  the  whole 
sense  of  responsibility  unless  some 
abnormal  occasion  arises  that  compels 
consultation  on  the  part  of  the  parents 
with  the  teacher. 

It  is  very  evident  that  no  speaker 
should  address  any  body  assembled 
for  child  study,  on  any  subject  relating 
to  the  education  of  children,  with  the 
belief  that  any  special  number  of 
mothers  are  present.  Experience  has 
taught  that  it  is  the  teacher  who  has 
this  active  interest  in  education  ;  that 
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the  mother's  activity  too  often  is 
simply  in  voicing  complaint,  or  inter- 
fering, to  the  detriment  of  the  child's 
education,  with  the  system  which  the 
teacher,  who  is  naturally  supposed  to 
be  an  expert,  has  devised.  How  can 
any  woman  claim  that  she  is  a  good 
mother  who  allows  her  child  to  attend 
a  school  where  she  is  in  doubt  about 
the  physical  conditions — whether  the 
air,  light,  and  furniture  are  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  child  ?  How  can  she 
consider  herself  a  good  mother  if  the 
teacher  of  her  child  is  to  her  a  com- 
parative stranger?  The  teacher  should 
be  a  co-worker  in  her  club ;  the  busy 
friend  to  whom  she  must  go  because 
she  has  more  leisure,  her  friend  be- 
cause she  is  the  co-educator  with  the 
mother. 

Education  in  this  country  will  never 
be  what  it  should  be  until  a  higher 
money  valuation  is  placed  upon  the 
services  of  a  teacher,  until  her  profes- 
sional rights  are  recognized,  until  her 
social  position  is  that  accorded  to  the 
other  professions,  until  the  opinion  of 
the  teacher  is  treated  in  the  presence 
of  the  child  with  the  same  respect  ac- 
corded to  the  opinion  of  the  doctor  or 
of  the  minister  of  the  church  the  child 
attends.  We  have  yet  to  learn  in  this 
country  that  the  teaching  profession  is 
just  what  the  public  sentiment  of  the 
community  makes  it;  its  requirements 
are  just  what  the  public  demands — no 
more  and  no  less  ;  its  compensation 
represents  the  value  placed  upon  those 
services  by  the  community.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  Public  School 
teachers,  by  whom  the  mass  of  the 
children  of  this  country  are  educated. 
This  system  suffers  because  at  one  ex- 
treme our  taxpayers  have  no  personal 
interest  in  the  schools,  merely  because 
their  children  do  not  attend  them ; 
and  at  the  other  extreme  are  a  mass  of 
voters  who  have  no  educational  stan- 
dards, who  delegate  without  any  sense 
of  responsibility  the  entire  question  of 
the  education  of  their  children  to  the 


State,  rebelling  only,  too  many  of 
them,  against  the  law  which  compels 
them  to  patronize  the  schools  when 
they  would  have  the  child  become  a 
wage-earner. — The  Outlook. 


What  are  the  boys  reading  ?  There 
are  so  many  good  books  for  them  that 
it  seems  a  pity  any  should  read  trash  ; 
but  they  get,  not  only  trash,  but  real 
harm  — a  harm  they  never  get  rid  of. 
There  are  publishers  who  issue  nothing 
else  but  books  of  cheap  stories  about 
hunting,  sea  life,  Indian  warfare,  mail- 
robbing,  highwaymen,  torturing  snakes, 
animal  fighting,  vagabondage,  life  in 
saloons,  mining  camps,  among  des- 
peradoes, pirates,  and  savages.  Let  it 
not  be  supposed  these  books  are  read 
by  adults;  they  are  read  by  the  boys, 
the  future  citizens  of  the  noble  Re- 
public. 

There  are  reasons  why  this  reading 
it  specially  injurious.  Very  many  of 
these  books  treat  of  school  life.  They 
give  a  succession  of  practical  jokes, 
mischief,  outrages,  impossible  feats, 
fighting,  and  horrors,  and  lay  the 
scene  in  a  school-house.  The  teacher 
is  made  out  to  be  a  sneak  and  a  black- 
guard ;  he  gets  drunk;  he  is  a  villain, 
and  the  boys  are  only  doing  right  in 
playing  all  sorts  of  mean  tricks.  This 
is  the  type  of  the  teacher  in  these 
books  ;  the  boy  feels  he  ought  to  stay 
away  from  school ;  that  no  good  can 
be  got  by  being  in  the  company  of 
such  a  person.  According  to  this  type, 
he  constructs  an  ideal  of   all  teachers. 

The  hero  that  figures  largely  in  these 
stories  is  a  vagabond  boy,  who  roves 
about,  gaining  a  precarious  living,  and 
sleeping  in  barns  and  under  hay- 
stacks. If  he  is  hungry,  he  finds  a 
pantry  window  open,  and  takes  out 
provisions  ;  it  is  not  called  stealing, 
mark.  He  does  not  work,  for  the  far- 
mer is  "  close  fisted  ";  he  will  not  give 
him  more  than  twenty-five  cents  per 
day.  He  can  sing  a  negro  song  and 
dance,  and  the  generous  saloon-keeper 
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is  the  one  he  prefers  to  be  with.  This 
type  is  a  favorite ;  by  having  it  before 
him,  a  boy  is  led  to  believe  that  in- 
dustry, economy,  and  usefulness  are 
unnecessary. 

Another  type  that  figures  largely  in 
these  stories  is  a  boy  that  is  an  in 
tolerable  nuisance  from  the  mischief 
he  does.  He  tells  his  doings  usually, 
and  gives,  what  he  thinks,  a  good  ex- 
cuse for  unloosening  a  horse  or  letting 
the  pigs  get  into  the  garden,  this  being 
that  the  one  injured  wouldn't  give  him 
a  ride  in  his  wagon  or  permit  him  to 
go  into  his  cherry  tree.  He  makes  1 
himself  out  to  be  a  fine  fellow,  and 
doing  just  right ;  his  father  is  unjust 
in  finding  fault  with  hira,  and,  having 
resorted  to  the  rod,  is  called  tyranni- 
cal, and  threatened  with  dire  conse 
quences. 

Another  type  is  the  boy  who  drinks, 
is  jolly,  enjoys  life,  pleases  gamblers, 
gets  the  admiration  of  criminals,  at- 
tends theatres,  mingles  with  the  most 
disreputable,  and  (apparently)  gets  no 
harm.  That  it  is  injurious  to  be  a 
companion  of  thieves,  cheaters,  gam- 
blers, and  murderers  is  never  hinted. 
In  fact,  all  these  are  represented  as 
really  good  men,  generous  and  free 
with  their  money,  and  not  of  stingy 
and  economical  ideas.  They  are  not 
acceptable  to  society,  but  that  is  be- 
cause society  is  wrong. 

Another  type  is  the  boy  who  knocks 
down  any  one  that  doubts  his  word  ; 
if  he  is  not  strong  enough  to  do  this, 
he  is  to  carry  a  revolver.  Physical 
strength  is  the  motto  of  this  type.  If 
he  is  stopped  by  officers  in  committing 
a  crime,  he  is  to  present  a  revolver 
and  dash  away  from  the  base  minions. 
The  police,  in  the  portrayal  of  this 
class,  are  all  stupid  louts,  and  easily 
frightened.  Then  it  is  easy,  if  caught, 
to  be  got  off  by  a  well-paid  lawyer  ; 
usually  the  lad  is  represented  as  having 
a  "  pull  "  with  the  judge.  There  is  no 
hint  that  law-breaking  is  wicked. 

All   these   types  are  against   home 


and  school  life ;  it  is  unmanly  to  be 
under  authority.  A  boy  brought  up 
to  obey  his  parents  is  a  greenhorn. 
Parents,  parsons,  and  teachers  are  all 
leagued  together  to  keep  a  boy  from 
enjoying  life.  To  creep  out  of  the 
window  at  night,  to  go  to  a  bar  room, 
or  to  some  place  where  the  lawless 
congregate,  that  is  manly  ;  the  one  who 
stays  at  home  and  goes  to  church  and 
Sunday-school,  and  studies  his  books, 
he  is  a  poor,  stupid  fellow,  and  to  be 
pitied.  Parents  must  not  criticize  their 
son's  ways ;  the  son  knows  best  what  is 
good  for  him. 

Industry,  either  in  physical  or 
.nental  employment,  is  always  held  in 
contempt.  It  is  perfectly  easy  to  get 
money  without  work.  Sometimes  a 
man  will  furnish  money  from  sheer  ad- 
miration ;  sometimes  from  fear  that  his 
crimes,  known  oily  to  the  hero,  will  be 
made  known  ;  sometimes  a  rich  uncle 
dies  ;  sometimes  money  is  found  in  an 
out-of-the-way  place  ;  in  no  case  is  it 
earned,  as  it  has  to  be  in  the  real 
world  by  continuous  and  persevering 
work. —  T/ie  School  Journal.  {New 
York  and  Chicago.) 


The  character  of  the  average  col- 
lege life  comes  in  for  severe  animad- 
versions from  the  Dean  of  Harvard 
College  in  the  last  Atlantic  Monthly. 
He  points  out  how  the  parent  and  the 
outside  world  are  to  blame  for  certain 
notorious  irregularities  in  the  student's 
life,  but  is  unable  to  suggest  any  rec- 
tifying ethical  force  that  would  tend  to 
put  matters  to  right.    As  he  says  : 

Many  parents  regard  college  as  far 
less  serious  in  its  demands  than  school 
or  business,  as  a  place  of  delightful 
irresponsibility,  a  sort  of  four-years' 
breathing-space  wherein  a  youth  may 
at  once  cultivate  and  disport  himself 
before  he  is  condemned  for  life  to 
hard  labor."  They  "  like  to  see  young 
people  have  a  good  time  ";  a  little 
evasion,  a  little  law-breaking,  and  a 
handful    of    wild  oats    matk  in    their 
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minds  the  youth  of  spirit.  "Boys  will 
be  boys  "  is  a  cover,  not  merely  for 
the  thoughtless  exuberance  of  lively 
young  animals,  but  for  selfishness, 
trickiness,  cruelty  and  even  vice.  1 
wonder  at  the  recklessness  with  which 
respectable  men  talk  of  wild  oats  as  a 
normal  and  on  the  whole  an  attractive 
attribute  of  youth  ;  for  the  wild  oats 
theory  of  a  young  man's  life,  when 
seen  without  its  glamour,  may  mean 
awful  physical  peril,  disingenuous  rela 
tions  with  father  and  mother,  dishonor 
to  some  girl,  as  yet  perhaps  unknown, 
who  is  going  to  be  his  wife.  Those 
who  have  seen  the  unhappiness  that 
such  disingenuousness  brings  can 
never  forget  it. 


The  suggestion  in  connection  with 
the  sequestration  of  the  Plains  of 
Abraham  as  an  international  park  is 
likely  to  bear  fruit,  and  the  first  step 
to  be  taken  is  the  expropriat'on  of  the 
portion  of  the  ground  about  to  revert 
to  a  certain  religious  community.  It 
cannot  be  hoped  that  outsiders  would 
care  to  subscribe  a  cent  to  the  beauti- 
fying of  a  property  that  did  not  belong 
to  the  authorities  who  would  have  the 
after  supervision  of  it.  The  question 
of  gain  to  the  city  from  visitors,  which 
we  see  is  influencing  one  or  two  of  the 
Quebec  editors,  is  a  puerile  way  of 
looking  at  this  subject,  which  is  not 
likely  to  trouble  those  who  have  the 
undertaking  in  view  from  a  patriotic 
standpoint,  namely,  the  providing  the 
children  and  the  children's  children  of 
three  nations  with  an  object  lesson  of 
war  and  peace,  of  warfare  that  had  no 
insult  in  its  victory. 


paid  for  the  work  he  does,  without  be- 
ing obliged  to  make  private  profit  by 
retailing  bread  and-butter.  The  gover- 
nors of  Bridlington  Grammar  School 
intend  to  work  their  boarding-house 
themselves.  The  Ijeadmaster  will  re- 
ceive board  and  lodging  in  return  for 
duties  of  supervision,  but  he  will  not 
appoint  or  dismiss  the  domestic  staff, 
or  take  the  profits  for  himself.  The 
chitf  argument  against  this  system  is 
the  intolerable  friction  which  may  re- 
sult— and  which  has  sometimes  re- 
sulted where  the  system  has  been  tried 
— between  the  professional  staff  and 
the  domestic  staff.  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  only  workable  method  in  such  a 
case  is  for  the  headmaster  to  have  his 
separate  residence.  The  boarding- 
house  should  be  managed  by  a  salaried 
housekeeper,  and  the  supervision 
duties  performed  by  young  unmarried 
assistant-masters,  who  would  be  no 
worse  off  than  if  they  were  living  in 
private  lodgings.  But  for  a  head- 
master, who  is  probably  married  and 
has  a  family,  the  position  might  be 
extremely  irksome. 


The  old  methods  are  passing  away, 
and  now  it  is  the  tioarding-house  at- 
tachment in  the  public  school  in  Eng- 
land that  is  threatened.  It  seems  rea- 
sonable, \)c\Q  Journal  of  Education  says, 
and  it  is  certainly  more  consonant  with 
the  dignity  of  a  learned  profession,  that  a 
schoolmaster    should    be    sufificiently 


There  is  news  for  us  from  home 
and  about  ourselves  in  the  following, 
which  our  readers  cannot  but  be  inter- 
ested in  :  Canada  from  East  lo  West 
was  greatly  roused,  educationally,  a 
year  ago  by  the  visit  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  which  held  its  sessions  in 
Toronto.  It  was  another  bond  be- 
tween the  mother  country  and  our 
colony,  and  was  auspicious  in  every 
respect.  After  this  great  educational 
revival  it  was  but  natural  that  the 
summer  which  has  just  closed  might 
seem  dull.  However,  as  an  offset  to 
this  indication  of  quietness,  the  Dom- 
inion Educational  Association  held  a 
rousing  meeting  in  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  thus  gave  the  extreme 
East  the  benefit  of  the  inspiration 
which  the  West  had  received  during 
the  visit  of  the  noted  scientists.     The 
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Eastern  portion  of  Canada,  like  the  i 
corresponding  portion  of  the  United  I 
States,  is  much  more  conservative,  less  | 
ready  to  adopt  new  ideas  and  enter 
on  new  lines  of  action  than  is  the 
West,  but,  when  once  these  things 
have  been  determined  upon,  they  are 
carried  through  with  an  accuracy  and 
a  thoroughness  which  are  enviable. 
Their  Universities  are  small  and  have 
but  few  professors  ;  yet  they  are  the 
recruiting  ground  for  many  of  the 
higher  institutions  abroad,  especially 
Edinburgh  and  Harvard,  where  the 
solidity,  determination,  and  conscien- 
tiousness of  the  Eastern  Canadian 
students  are  recognized  by  the  bes- 
towal of  honours  in  the  graduate 
departments.  This  opens  up  a  sub- 
ject which  is  creating  a  great  deal  of 
interestin  University  circles  in  Canada, 
viz.,  the  large  number  of  University 
graduates  who  are  seeking  graduate 
instruction  in  the  Universities  of  the 
United  States,  and  who,  finding  re- 
munerative positions  in  that  country, 
forswear  their  allegiance  and  help  to 
build  up  a  better  citizenship  across 
the  border.  While  the  United  States 
gains  most  desirable  citizens,  Canada 
loses  the  fresh  young  vigorous  blood 
that  she  so  much  needs  to  develop 
her  great  resources.  There  is  a  steady 
flow  towards  the  South,  and  there  are 
but  few  Universities  of  any  note  in  the 
United  States  on  the  faculties  of  which 
there  are  not  Canadians.  We  feel 
that  it  is  about  time  that  the  old  Uni- 
versities of  Great  Britain  made  better 
arrangements  for  graduate  work,  for 
there  are  many  men  in  the  colonies 
who  would  prefer  to  study  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  if  the  facilities  were 
anything  like  adequate  to  their  needs. 
It  seems  that  here  is  a  chance  for  the 
Universities  to  help  in  the  great  Im- 
perial movement  which  has  taken 
such  strong  hold  since  the  Jubilee. 
There  is  a  distinct  demand,  and  we 
await  the  kind  of  supply  that  will  be 
proffered. 


And  again,  in  the  following,  taken 
also  from  the  Educational  /ourna/,  of 
England  : 

The  University  of  Toronto  prefers 
to  keep  its  position  in  the  front  rank 
of  universities  doing  undergraduate 
work  to  jeopardizing  its  status  by  em- 
barking upon  graduate  work.  This  is 
a  most  sensible  course,  for,  while  it  is 
thoroughly  equipped  for  the  needs  of 
twelve  hundred  Arts  students,  the  en- 
dowment and  teaching  resources  are 
not  sufificient  to  enable  it  to  compete 
successfully  with  universities  of  similar 
rank,  such  as  Harvard,  Columbia,  and 
Yale.  Consequently,  the  ambitious 
graduate  seeks  a  university  in  some 
other  country  which  will  afford  him  an 
opportunity  of  pursuing  his  favorite 
studies  and  attaining  a  certain  degree 
of  eminence  in  literary  and  scientific 
research.  He  naturally  thinks  first  of 
England,  which  to  him  is  the  mother 
country  in  every  respect ;  but,  on  find- 
ing that  nothing  is  really  offered  in 
graduate  work,  he  turns  to  the  United 
States,  where,  as  I  have  said,  he  finds 
a  ready  and  hear:y  welcome.  Now, 
will  not  the  universities  of  our  mother 
country  rouse  themselves  a  little  in  re- 
gard to  this  important  educational 
matter  ? 


There  has  been  great  controversy 
in  Boston  lately  over  what  is  known 
as  the  Franklin  fund.  The  original  in- 
tention was  to  devote  the  large  sum 
of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  of  this  fund  to  the  building  of 
a  trades  school. 

The  mayor,  however,  opposed  this, 
and  recommended  the  establishment 
of  several  public  baths  and  a  munici- 
pal building  to  be  used  by  the  trades 
unions.  Grand  Army,  and  municipal 
authorities.  The  trustees  of  the  fund, 
the  representatives  of  the  three  oldest 
churches  in  the  city,  have  held  hear-, 
ings  on  the  project.  The  labor  men 
have  protested  against  the  founding  of 
a  trades   school,    and   the   social  alii- 
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ance  has  protested  against  the  baths 
and  municipal  building.  It  opposes 
the  baths  on  the  ground  that  land- 
lords should  be  compelled  by  law  to 
put  these  in  the  city. 

There  has  been  boodling  on  the  San 
Francisco  School  Board.  A  civil  suit 
between  one  J.  P.  Reynolds  and  an 
investment  company  will,  no  doubt, 
bring  all  the  details  of  the  case  to 
light. 

In  Reynolds'  preliminary  affidavit, 
however,  is  set  forth  a  scheme  of  cor- 
ruption which,  if  true,  will  be  suffici- 
ent to  land  seven  members  of  the 
School  Board  behind  prison  bars. 
Briefly,  the  charges  are  these,Reynolds 
alleges  that  after  the  courts  had  decid- 
ed that  the  Lincoln  School  property, 
consisting  of  eleven  most  valuable  busi- 
ness buildings,  between  the  Emporium 
andFifth  street  on  Market  street,belong- 
ed  to  the  School  Board,  the  Board  de- 
cided to  lease  it. 

The  mvestment  company,  of  which 
the  plaintiff  is  a  member,  was,  he 
claims,  incorporated  simply  to  secure 
this  valuable  lease.  In  order  to  make 
sure  of  getting  it,  the  company  decid- 
ed to  buy  the  Board  of  Education. 
Reynolds  says  that  Director  Waller  of 
the  Board  agreed  to  control  seven 
votes  for  $4,000,  with  $1,000  for  him- 
self. 

The  bids  for  the  lease,  it  is  claim- 
ed, were  so  advertised  that  bidders 
were  unable  to  conform  to  the  con- 
ditions. The  bid  of  the  investment 
company,  it  is  charged,  was  not  filled 
out  till  the  others  were  known, 
and  then  it  was  made  $41  higher  than 
the  highest.  Thus  the  lease  was  secur- 
ed by  the  investment  company.  As 
the  lease  is  in  a  fair  way  to  pay  fifty 
per  cent,  interest  on  the  money  in 
vested,  it  will  be  seen  how  valuable 
a  property  it  is. 

Reynolds,  the  plaintiff,  was  to  re- 
ceive 1,850  shares  in  the  Investment 
company  as  a  reward  for  his  services  in 


securing  the  lease.  He  received  but 
1,000,  and  sues  to  recover  the  balance. 
The  members  of  the  Board  who  are 
charged  by  Reynoldsdeny  the  charges, 
and  are  trying  to  discredit  the  charac- 
ter of  Reynolds  himself.  It  is  likely 
that  the  whole  matter  will  be  sifted, 
and  it  is  best  for  San  Francisco's  good 
name  that  it  should  be. 


The  following  instance  shows  how 
easily  it  is  to  trump  up  a  charge  against 
the  poor  teacher,  and  we  know  one 
teacher  in  the  Dominion  at  least  who 
will  see  in  the  instance  how  history 
repeats  itself: 

At  Thetford  Petty  Sessions  Miss 
Edith  Wagg,  head  mistress  of  the  in- 
fants' department  of  the  Board  School, 
was  summoned  for  assaulting  a  child 
named  Herbert  A.  Sterne,to  which  she 
pleaded  not  guilty.  The  evidence 
showed  that  the  child  was  brought  to 
school,  by  its  mother,  crying.  De- 
fendant took  him  into  the  school,  and 
was  going  towards  a  class  room,  when 
he  threw  himself  down  on  the  floor 
and  kicked  and  shouted.  He  con- 
tinued to  be  very  obstinate,  and  she 
had  to  slap  his  face — one  gentle  slap, 
and  no  more.  Mrs.  Sterne  called  once 
on  the  Tuesday  and  once  on  the  Wed- 
nesday, each  time  demanding  some 
recompense,  but,  as  she  could  not  get 
any,  she  told  defendant  she  should 
prosecute.  The  Bench,  after  a  few 
minutes'   consultation,   dismissed  the 


There  is  another  of  the  rueful 
knights  who  has  the  most  dreadful 
things  to  say  about  the  examiners. 
Before  it  was  a  defeated  candidate  for 
a  subsuperintendency  in  New  York, 
now  it  is  a  candidate  for  lay  headmaster- 
ship  in  England.  And  our  English 
contemporary  thus  teases  him  over  his 
recalcitrancy  :  Mr.  T.  E.  Page,  of 
Charterhouse  School,  is  not  happy. 
He  wouldn't  be  happy  till  he'd  got  it 
— his  lay  headmaster — and,   now   that 
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he  has  his  heart's  desire,  he  is  like  a 
Mr.  Dick  without  his  King  Charles's 
head.  So  he  turns  and  rends  the 
training  authorities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  Their  certificates  are 
worthless  ;  the  subjects  for  which  they 
are  given  cannot  be  tested  ;  the  lec- 
turers are  sophists  or  sciolists  ;  the 
examiners  men  of  straw  ;  "  and  the 
consequence  is  that  no  men  of  any 
merit  ever  compete  for  them."  The 
only  rule  for  teachers  is  that  which 
Mr.  Page  himself  has  followed  — 
docetido  discimus.  This  is  like  the  oid 
pedagogue  who  boasted  :  "  I  began 
to  teach  when  I  was  a  raw  lad  of  six- 
teen who  knew  next  to  nothing,  and 
I've  done  nothing  but  teach  for  the 
last  fifty  years."  To  speak  of  the 
Headmaster  of  Haileybury  as  "  a  man 
of  no  merit,"  and  of  Mr.  Bell  of  Marl- 
borough, and  Mr.  Arthur  Sidgwick,  the 
Oxford  examiner  in  teaching  for  this 
year,  as  not  "  recognized  authorities," 
seems  to  us  somewhat  immodest — to 
use  no  harsher  word. 

Dr.  I.  C.  Cameron,  of  Montreal,  ad- 
dressed the  McGill  Medical  Faculty 
to  the  following  effect,  much  as  an 
educationist  might  address  an  audience 
of  teachers.  In  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine personality  and  individuality  are 
both  important  qualities.  Of  the  two 
individuality  is  the  more  important. 
Personality  not  backed  by  solid  worth 
may  charm  for  a  time,  but  sooner  or 
later  shallowness  will  be  found  out. 
The  personal  factor  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  practice  of  medicine  in 
the  individuality  of  the  patient  and  in 
the  individuality  and  personality  of 
the  physician.  Skill  in  medical  prac- 
tice did  not  consist  only  in  diagnosis 
and  prescribing  medicine  Human 
nature  must  be  studied  as  well  as 
medicine.  The  man  who  learns  to 
estimate  the  personal  factor  in  his 
patients  will  never  become  the  blind 
slave  of  routine.  The  manner  and 
appearance    of  prominent    physicians 


were  alluded  to.  It  was  important  for 
medical  men  to  have  reliance  and  self- 
control.  It  was  better  by  far  to  err  on 
the  side  of  saying  too  little  than  of 
saying  too  much.  In  conclusion,  a 
tribute  was  paid  to  past  eminent 
laborers  in  McGill's  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine, and  a  brief  reference  made  to  the 
life  work  of  each. 


What  will  our  friends  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec  think  when  they  hear  of 
such  condemnation  as  this  all  the  way 
from  Great  Britain  ?  "  We  hold,"  says 
a  contemporary,  "  that  payment  by 
results  are  as  vicious  in  secondary 
education  as  it  is  now  universally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  in  primary.  Grants 
made  to  schools  on  the  general  report  of 
inspection,  though  there  are  objections 
to  this,  would  be  infinitely  pre- 
ferable." 


The  Quebec  Educational  Bill  has 
been  reintroduced  and  will  no  doubt 
pass  both  houses.  There  is  nothing 
in  it  which  differs  very  much  from  the 
old  Act.  As  the  Hon.  Mr.  Robidoux 
said  in  introducing  the  bill : 

The  true  principle  of  the  bill  was  to 
improve  our  educational  system  in  this 
province.  The  present  bill  was,  in  its 
broad  lines,  the  same  as  that  presented 
last  session.  There  were  certain  addi- 
tions and  certain  amendments,  which 
affected  rather  the  operation  of  the  law 
than  ils  bases.  There  were  certain 
changes  in  respect  of  appeals ;  the 
teaching  of  agricultural  and  mechanical 
drawing  would  be  compulsory,  instead 
of  merely  optional.  Books  would  be 
free  in  primary  schools  without  any 
change  in  the  present  mode  of  selec- 
tion. The  Council  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion would  continue  to  exist  as  it 
had  existed  heretofore  ;  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  would 
continue  to  exist. 


Canada  holds     the   record   for    the 
successful  cultivation  of  wheat  in  high 
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latitudes.  This  year  in  her  North- 
West  Territories  wheat  has  grown  fur- 
ther north  than  ever  before  there  orany- 
where  else  in  the  world,  so  far  as  is  known. 
At  Foit  Providence,  on  the  Mackenzie 
River,  a  few  miles  east  of  Great  Bear 
Lake,  there  is  a  Roman  Catholic  mis- 
sion which  this  summer  grew  what  is 
termed  "  a  very  fine  wheat  crop."  The 
wheat  was  sown  and  harvested  within 
ninetj-one  days.  Fort  Providence  is 
just  above  the  sixty  second  parallel  of 
latitude,  ihree  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
south  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  less 
than  two  hundred  miles  south  of  the 
latitude  of  Dawson  City,  m  the  Yukon 
district.  It  is  about  six  hundred 
miles  north  of  Edmonton,  and  more 
than  one  hundred  miles  north  of  the 
northern  frontier  of  the  Territory  of 
Athabasca.  Thelatitude  of  Winnipeg  is, 
roughly  speaking,  about  three  hundred 
miles  north  of  Montreal,  that  of  Edmon- 
ton isabout  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
north  of  Winnipeg,  so  that  of  Fort 
Providence  is  eleven  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  north  of  the  latitude  of  Montreal. 
Of  course,  the  isothermal  lines  dip 
south  very  deeply,  as  tney  run  east- 
ward across  this  continent,  that  of 
Fort  Providence  alone  passing  just 
north  of  the  southern  coast  of 
Hudson's  Bay,  or  about  the  fifty- 
fifth  parallel.  The  possibilities  of 
wheat  cultivation  throughout  the 
vast  areas  of  the  valleys  of  the  Ath- 
abasca, the  Slave,  and  as  far  north 
as  the  upper  reach  of  the  Mackenzie 
River,  above  Fort  Simpson,  which  is  at 
the  junction  of  the  Mackenzie  and 
L'ard  Rivers,  have  long  been  discussed, 
and  seem  to  be  set  at  rest  by  this  suc- 
cessful experiment  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  mission  of  Fort  Providence, 
which  is  in  the  same  latitude  as  south- 
ern Greenland. 


How  often  we  see  those  born  with 
the  same  advantages  of  fortune  not 
equally  prosperous  in  the  course  of 
life  !     While  some,  by  wise  and  steady 


conduct,  attain  distinction  in  the 
world,  and  pass  their  days  with  com- 
fort ard  honor,  others  of  the  same 
rank,  by  mean  and  vicious  behavior, 
forfeit  the  advantages  of  their  birth, 
involve  themselves  in  much  misery, 
and  end  in  being  a  disgrace  to  their 
friends  and  a  burden  to  society. 
Early,  then,  should  our  youth  acquire 
the  discipline  of  study,  that  they  may 
learn  that  it  is  not  on  the  external 
condition  in  which  they  find  them- 
selves placed,  but  on  the  part  they  are 
to  fill  in  life,  that  welfare  or  unhappi- 
ness,  honor  or  infamy,  depend.  One 
of  the  first  lessons  that  study  imprints 
on  the  mind  of  youth  is  that  happiness 
is  a  roadside  flower,  bloom.ing  only  by 
the  trodden  highway  of  industry. 

When  youth  enters  on  the  achieve- 
ment of  its  life  work,  what  can  be  of 
greater  moment  than  the  regulation, 
with  the  most  serious  attention,  of  a 
plan  of  conduct  to  prevent  any  fatal 
or  irretrievable  error  ?  If,  instead  of 
exerting  reflection  for  this  valuable 
purpose,  a  young  man  deliver  himself 
up,  at  so  critical  a  time,  to  sloth  and 
pleasure  ;  if  he  refuse  to  listen  to  any 
counsellor  save  humor,  or  attend  to 
any  pursuit  except  amusement  ;  if  he 
allow  himself  to  float  loose  and  care- 
less on  the  tide  of  life,  ready  to  receive 
any  direction  which  the  current  of 
fashion  or  the  fury  of  passion  may 
chance  to  give  him — what  may  be  ex- 
pected to  follow  from  such  begin- 
nings ? 

Can  success  be  attained  without  the 
preparation,  or  dangers  escaped  with- 
out the  precaution  required  of  all  men  ? 
Shall  happiness  force  itself  upon  the 
undisciplined  and  unindustrious  young 
man,  and  solicit  his  acceptance,  when 
to  the  rest  of  mankind  it  is  the  fruit  of 
long  cultivation  and  the  acquisition  ot 
labor  and  care,  the  reward  of  unremit- 
ting study  ? 

Happy  indeed  is  that  youth  who, 
unembarrassed  by  vulgar  cares,  spends 
his  time  in  acquiring  knowled.e,  who 
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thinks  himself  not  a  complete  man  till 
his  understanding  is  beautified  with 
the  valuable  furniture  of  knowledge, 
and  buttressed  by  the  immovable 
supports  of  mental  culture.     There  is, 


in  truth,  no  success  without  happiness, 
and  there  can  be  no  happiness  with- 
out knowledge — the  richest  adorn- 
ment and  surest  safeguard  of  the 
human  soul. 


SCIENCE. 
J.  B.  Turner,  B.A.,  Editor. 


EQUATIONS    IN    CHEMISTRY. 

The  value  of  equations  in  the  study 
of  chemistry  is  that  by  means  of  them 
the  results  of  chemical  reactions  can 
be  expressed  concisely,  and  this  con- 
ciseness of  expression  assists  in  en- 
abling the  student  to  thoroughly  un- 
derstand the  chemical  changes  with 
which  he  has  to  deal. 

When  to  introduce  equations  in  a 
course  in  chemistry  is  a  question  about 
which  there  is  considerable  diversity 
of  opinion,  but  it  must  be  obvious  that 
their  use  will  be  meaningless  until 
after  the  members  of  a  class  have  be- 
come familiar  with  value  and  applica- 
tion of  symbols  and  formulas.  The 
proper  use  of  symbols  can  only  be 
understood  after  the  pupils  have  ac- 
quired some  familiarity  with  the  atomic 
theory  and  the  foundation  upon  which 
this  theory  rests.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  the  proper  time  at  which  to  intro- 
duce equations  is  part  of  a  much 
larger  question,  namely,  at  what  stage 
should  reference  be  made  to  the  theory 
upon  which  the  whole  science  of 
chemistry  rests.  Great  differences  of 
opinion  exist  on  this  point,  and  to  dis- 
cuss these  several  opinions  would  ex- 
tend beyond  t«he  compass  this  short 
article.  We  shall  return  to  it  on  a 
future  occasion. 

Having  determined  when  equations 
should  be  introduced  the  next  point 
that  will  naturally  suggest  itself  is  how 
to  introduce  them  to  a  class.  As  an 
equation  is  meant  to  be  the  expression 
of  a  chemical'  reaction,  the  student 
must  be  familiar  with  the  reaction  it  is 
intended  to  represent  in  order  that  the 
equation   may   have  any  meaning  for 


him  ;  he  must  be  thoroughly  acquaint- 
ed with  not  only  the  materials  that 
enter  into  the  reaction,  but  also  the 
substances  that  are  produced  by  the 
reaction.  After  having  reached  this 
point  he  has  only  to  know  the  symbols 
of  the  materials  concerned,  the  use 
and  value  of  the  algebraic  signs  em- 
ployed, and  become  possessed  of  the 
idea  that  the  same  amount  of  each 
substance  must  appear  on  both  sides 
of  the  sign  of  equality. 

The  dangers  attendant  on  the  use  of 
equations  are  well  stated  in  a  recent 
number  of  Science  by  Prof.  F.  P.  Ven- 
ables,  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  The  first  danger  he  desig- 
nates the  danger  of  methodism.  By 
this  he  appears  to  mean  the  use  of 
symbols,  formulas  and  equations  for 
the  purpose  of  reducing  the  science  lo 
method,  rather  than  acquiring  a  real 
knowledge  of  the  subject. 

The  second  danger  is  called  the 
mathematical  danger,  and  consists  in 
the  tendency  to  an  excessive  manipu- 
lation of  the  formulas  in  a  purely 
mathematical  manner,  so  that  instead 
of  studying  chemistry  the  pupil  is 
learning  a  special  kind  of  arithmetic. 

The  third  danger  is  called  the  me- 
chanical danger,  and  has  reference  to 
uses  that  are  made  of  formulas  and 
equations  in  the  graphic  representa- 
tion of  compounds,  especially  organic 
ones,  and  the  changes  which  they 
undergo. 

The  fourth  danger  is  the  danger  of 
idolatry,  that  is,  the  danger  of  placing 
formulas  and  equations  upon  the 
pedestal  which  belongs  to  the  science 
itself. 
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THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  UNIVERSITY    EXAMINATIONS 


Form  IV. — Chemistry, 


Examiners:  E    C.  Jeffrey,  B.A.  ;  J. 

1.  Explain  the  results  when  : 

(a)  a  soap-bubble,  filled  with  air, 
is  dropped  into  a  vessel  filled  with 
carbon  dioxide, 

{/>)  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is 
passed  into  a  solution  of  copper  sul- 
phate, acidified  with  nitric  acid. 

2.  A  molecule  of  any  gas  occupies 
the  same  space.  Upon  what  ground 
is  this  assumption  made  ?  From  it 
deduce  a  rule  tor  calculating  the 
specific  weight  of  a  gas. 

3.  Describe  completely  the  action 
of  heat  on  sulphur.  The  vapor  den- 
sity of  sulphur  near  its  boiling  point  is 
96  (hydrogen  =  i),  at  io4o°C.  it  is  32. 
What  conclusions  regarding  the  mole- 
cule of  sulphur  do  you  draw  from 
these  facts  ? 

4.  Explain  : 

(a)  how  you  would  obtain  and 
retain  for  experiment,  oxygen  from 
the  air, 

(d)  the    hardening    process    that 
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goes  on  in  the  mortar  in  a  newly-built 
wall, 

(c)  how  you  would  prepare  acety- 
lene gas. 

5.  How  would  you  prove  by  experi- 
ment that  : 

(a)  stannous  chloride  is  a  reduc- 
ing agent, 

{i>)  alum  acts  as  a  mordant  in 
dyeing, 

{c)  potassium  permanganate  is  an 
oxidising  agent  ? 

6.  Describe  the  group  of  salts  known 
as  the  alums. 

7.  Give  eximples  (name  and  for 
mula)  cf  four  classes  of  cyanogen  com- 
pounds. 

8.  Assign  the  alkaline  earth  metals 
their  proper  place  in  the  classification 
of  the  chemical  elements  in  accord 
ance  with  the  periodic  laiv,  and  give 
reasons  for  so  placing' them. 

9.  Determine  the  base  and  acid 
present  in  the  salt  submitted  for 
analysis. 


ONTARIO  NORMAL  COLLEGE. 

Methods  in  Science. 

Examiners  :  \V.  Lochead,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  ;  G.  A.  Smith,  B.A. 


I.  "  A-  pupil  may  work  conscien- 
iously  in  the  laboratory  and  study  his 
textbook  thoroughly  and  yet  receive 
a  very  inadequate  training." 

{a)  If  the  teacher  is  the  agent 
necessary  to  ensure  to  the  pupil  an  ade- 
quate training,  point  out  his  true  func- 
tion in  experimental  work. 

{b)  To  illustrate  this  function, 
teach  a  lesson  on  the  cause  of  hard 
ness  of  water  found  in  a  limestone 
region,  and  lead  your  class  to  arrive 
at  the  cause  of  the  deposit  in  vessels 
in  which  such  water  has  been  boiled. 
(You    are  to    assume    that    you    have 


proper  laboratory  equipment  and  that 
your  class  has  reached  the  stage  for 
such  a  lesson.) 

2.  "  Laboratory  work  in  Physics 
should  be  largely  of  a  quantitative 
character." 

(a)  Why? 

{b)  A  group  of  pupils  have  a  dish 
of  mercury  and  a  graduated  glass  tube 
about  85  centimeters  in  length,  closed 
at  one  end.  Lead  them  to  discover 
the  principle  of  the  barometer. 

(c)  When  the  tube  is  filled  with 
mercury  and  inverted  in  the  dish,  a 
pupl  thinks  that  the  space  above  the 
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mercury  in  the  tube  is  filled  with  air. 
How  would  you  convince  him  of  his 
error  ? 

(d)  Your  class  being  now  familiar 
with  the  principle  taught  in  (3),  out- 
line your  method  of  teaching  the  rela- 
tion between  the  volume  of  a  gas  and 
the  pressnre  to  which  it  is  subjected, 
so  as  to  lead  to  a  generalization, 
(Select  your  own  apparatus.) 

3.  A  class  is  to  have  a  first  lesson 
on  the  nature  of  a  fruit. 

(a)  What  work  in  Botany  should 
the  pupils  have  already  done,  and 
why  ? 

(/>)  What  material  would  you 
place  in  their  hands  and  on  what 
grounds  would  you  make  your  selec- 
tion ? 

(c)  Indicate  your  method  of  lead- 
ing the  class  to  distinguish  between  a 
true  fruit  and  a  pseudocarp,  selecting 
your  own  material. 

4.  (a)  What  micioscopic  work  would 
you  take  up  with  a  Fourth  Form  class 


in  Botany   before  making  use  of  pre" 
pared  slides,  and  why? 

(d)  What  educational  value  do 
you  attach  to  making  accurate  draw- 
ings of  microscopic  objects  ? 

(c)  You  are  about  to  prepare  a 
set  of  botanical  slides  for  use  in  class 
work  from  year  to  year.  Give  what 
you  would  consider  a  suitable  list  with 
reasons  for  your  selections. 

5.  (a)  Assuming  that  fishes  and 
batrachians  have  been  studied,  out- 
line your  plan  of  conducting  the  study 
of  such  a  type  as  the  turtle  or  the 
snake. 

(d)  Specify  the  drawings  you 
would  have  the  class  make  while  en- 
gaged on  the  type  you  select,  and  also 
what  you  woald  consider  the  best 
method  of  indicating  or  describing  in 
a  sketch-book  the  important  points  or 
features  in  a  drawing. 

(c)  What  use  would  you  make  of 
plates  and  figures  from  text-books  in 
class  work  ? 


BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES. 


In  the  January  number  oi  Scribner's 
Magazine  Theodore  Roosevelt  begins 
his  account  of  the  Rough  Riders.  The 
first  instalment  is  entitled  "  Raising 
the  Regiment,"  and  is  written  in  an 
attractive  style,  unmarred  by  exaggera- 
tion. The  next  item  on  the  list  of 
contents  is  a  story,  "  On  the  Fever 
Ship,"  by  Richard  Harding  Davis.  It 
is  surely  time  that  Mr.  Davis,  popular 
although  he  seems  to  be,  should  set 
about  saving  his  own  ships.  "  The 
Entomologist,"  chapter  i, by  George  W. 
Cable,  belongs  to  an  entirely  different 
school,  the  atmosphere  is  quiet,  deli- 
cate and  true,  and  the  artistic  render- 
ing wholly  desirable.  Special  mention 
should  be  made  of  "  Letters,"  by 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  "  Search 
Light  Letters,"  by  Robert  Grant,  and 
of  "  The  Field  of  Art,"  which  contains 
"  Mural  Paintings  in  American  Cities," 
by  Russell  Sturgis. 


"  Three  LHtle  Spanish  Princesses," 
by  Isabel  McDougall,  opens  the  Jan- 
uary number  of  St.  Nicholas.  It  is  an 
article  deserving  of  much  praise,  not 
only  for  its  historical  worth  and  inter- 
esting presentation,  but  for  the  repro- 
duction of  some  of  Velasquez's  most 
attractive  work.  "  A  Harmless  Earth- 
quake," by  Helen  A.  Hawley,  is  an 
amusing  incident,  full  of  national 
character  and  well  told.  "  The  Story 
of  Betty,"  chapters  i  and  2,  by  Caro- 
lyn Wells,  is  a  serial  which  promises  to 
be  amusing,  breezy  and  wholesome. 
In  the  excellent  list  of  contents  men- 
tion should  be  made  of  a  good  article 
on  "  Intercollegiate  Basket-ball  for 
Women." 

Among  the  interesting  articles  re- 
lating to  art  and  industry  in  the  Jan- 
uary number  of  the  Cosmopolitan  spe- 
cial mention  should  be  made  of  "  The 
Making   of  Stained  Glass  Windows.'*' 
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by  Theodore  Dreiser,"  "  The  Coming 
Electric  Railroad,"  by  Sidaey  H. 
Short,  and  "  Economic  Organization," 
by  Charles  R.  Flint.  Harry  Tnurston 
Peck,  the  well  known  editor  of  the 
Bookman,  contributes  an  article  on 
"The  Overtaught  Woman,"  in  which 
he  treats  the  sub)ect  in  an  exciting  man 
ner.  We  feel  sure  that  it  will  produce 
an  agita'^ion  which  will  be  expressed 
in  print,  because  similar  statements 
have  done  so  in  the  past,  but  Mr.  Peck 
will  not  feel  that  he  has  gone  without 
his  reward.  "  Irish  Leaders  in  Many 
Nations,"  by  John  Paul  Bocock,  is  an 
interesting  account  of  various  celebri- 
ties. Anna  A.  Rogers  contributes  an 
agreeable  short  story,  entitled  "Banked 
Fires." 

In  the  series,  "  Tales  of  the  Toilers," 
to  be  found  at  present  in  the  Youth's 
Companion,  the  third  is  called  "  A 
Humble  Delegate."  It  is  a  splendid 
story  of  a  girl  whose  name  was  Jinny 
West.  Jinny  is  a  rare  specimen,  there 
are  not  many  girls  like  her,  but  she  is 
just  the  kind  of  girl  that  everyone 
likes  to  hear  about — especially  other 
girls.  The  person  who  tells  about 
Jinny,  Margaret  Johnson,  is  to 
be  sincerely  congratulated.  "  The 
Exploit  of  a  Homesick  Boy"  and 
"  For  Pity's  Sake  "  are  both  very  good 
short  stories.  None  of  these  three  are 
about  usual  children,  but  children 
wise  in  their  generation  won't  find 
that  any  drawback.  "  General  Grant 
as  a  Father,"  by  his  son,  Brig.-Gen.  F. 
D.  Grant,  is  an  article  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest  and  valup.  The 
Youth's  Companion  is  doing  all  in  its 
power  to  promote  a  good  feeling  be- 
tween England  and  the  States  that 
will  be  secure  and  honorable. 

"The  Man  Who  Taught  Pader- 
ewski  "  is  the  subject  of  an  interesting 
article  in  the  January  Ladies'  Home 
Journal.  To  those  who  contemplate 
advanced  work  in  the  study  of  music 
it  will  be  of  absorbing  interest  and 
considerable  value.     "  What  it  Means 


to  be  a  Newspaper  Woman/'  by  Eliza- 
beth G.  Jordan,  renders  the  same  ser- 
vice to  young  women  who  want  to 
become  reporters.  "  The  Jamesons 
in  the  Country,"  by  Mary  E.  Wilkins, 
grows  in  interest  and  humor.  The 
many  thousands  of  the  journal's  read- 
ers will  now  be  aware  of  the  death  of 
Ruth  Ashmore.  The  January  number 
was  the  first  in  which  her  work  did 
not  appear. 

Regular  readers  of  the  Sunday 
School  Times  will  not  need  to  be  told 
of  the  value  of  the  first  page,  but  they 
will  not  often  find  there  a  more  stimu- 
lating article  than  the  one  entitled, 
"  Duty  of  Hunting  for  a  Needle  in  a 
Haystack,"  which  is  published  in  the 
issue  of  January  14th.  In  the  same 
issue  is  an  interesting  article  by  Henry 
Frowde,  publisher  to  the  University  of 
Oxford,  on  "How  Our  Bibles  Are 
Made."  The  various  Sunday  School 
departments  are,  as  usual,  excellent. 

Books  received  from  Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston  : 

"  Altes  und  Neues,  A  German 
Reader  for  Young  Beginners,"  by  Karl 
Seeligmann  ;  "  Deutsche  Gedichte  for 
High  Schools,"  selected  and  arranged 
by  Hermann  Mueller ;  "  Bird  World, 
a  Bird  Book  for  Children,"  by  J.  H. 
Stickney,  assisted  by  Ralph  Hoffmann; 
"  Physical  Geography,"  by  W.  M. 
Davis,  assisted  by  W.  H.  Snyder. 

The  American  Book  Company,  New 
York: 

"  The  Rights  and  Duties  of  Ameri- 
can Citizenship,"  by  W.  W-  WiUough- 
by ;  "  Second  Year  in  German,"  by 
J.  Keller ;  "  Eutropius,"  edited  for 
school  use  by  J.  C.  Hazzard ;  "  French 
Sight  Reading,"  by  L.  C.  Rogers  ; 
"  First  Lessons  in  Civics,"  by  S.  E. 
Forman. 

At  the  University  Press,  Cambridge: 
"  The  Union    of  Italy,  18151895," 
by  W.  }.  Siillman. 

The  Copp  Clark  Company  : 
"  Analysis,    Parsing,     and     Supple- 
mentary Reading,"  by  J.  C.  Miller. 
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A  "SOCIETY"  GIRL'S  EDUCATION. 

BY    "ORLECOIGNE." 


What  constitutes  a  "  Society  "  girl's 
education  ?  And  of  what  use  will  it 
be  to  her  should  she  suddenly 
ba  thrown,  as  is  often  the  case,  upon 
her  own  resources  ? 

i^;,These  questions  naturally  suggest 
themselves  to  our  minds ;  and  espe- 
cially so  when  we  hear  of  the  frequent 
failures  either  of  banks  or  of  well- 
established  and  apparently  safe  and 
influential  companies,  which  very  often 
result  in  the  total  wreck  of  many 
homes ;  families  being  plunged  in  dire 
distress  and  poverty.  Although,  of 
late  years,  the  system  of  educating 
girls  has  undoubtedly  improved,  and 
is  improving  constantly,  it  is  chiefly  the 
working  and  what  may  be  termed  the 
"middle"  classes  who  are  availing 
themselves  of  the  opportunities  offered 
to  them,  and  not  the  "  Society  "  girls. 
Should  one  of  these,  having  only  re- 
ceived an  education  suited  to  fit  her 
for  social  life,  find  it  incumbent  upon 
her  to  earn  her  own  livmg,  she  will 
find,  although  many  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars may  have  been  expended  in  send- 
ing her  to  "  fashionable  "  schoo's,  that 
the  ordinary  finishing-ofF  education 
she  has  received  will  be  of  little  bene 
fit  to  her  when  she  wishes  to  turn  it  to 
practical  account,  unless,  indeed,  she 
happens  to  possess  some  vt  ry  decided 
talent,  which  has  been  properly  culti 
vated ;  but,  as  these  are  exceptional 
cases,  it  is  wiser  to  deal  with  the  com- 
moner ones. 

The  education  usually  given  to  so- 


called  "  society  "  girls  is  generally  of 
such  a  superficial  nature,  a  mere  smat- 
tering of  many  things,  by  which  they 
glean  such  slight  knowledge  of  each 
subject,  as  to  be  almost  worse  than 
learning  nothing  at  all  of  it.  At 
present  a  girl  is  usually  taken  from 
school  at  the  age  of  18,  or  even 
younger,  just  at  the  age  she  is  becom- 
ing interested  in  her  studies,  and  is 
launched  into  society,  where  too  much 
thought  is  concentrated  on  her  per- 
sonal appearance  and  dress,  and  too 
li  tie  is  expended  on  her  mental  de- 
velopment; until  then  the  parents  of 
this  class  of  girls  will  realize  that  the 
education  they  are  receiving  is  not  the 
right  or  adequate  one,  and  will  aid  and 
abet  in  altering  the  present  state  of 
things,  it  will  not  in  itself  be  sufficient 
that  our  colleges  and  universities  are 
little  by  little  opening  their  portals  to 
admit  within  them  our  girls  and 
women  to  share  in  the  advantages 
offered  to  men.  Would  it  not  be  in- 
finitely better  and  wiser  in  every  way 
(hat  girls  should  not  have  their  studies 
interrupted  until  they  are  21  years  of 
age,  and  specially  cultivate  the  sub- 
jects to  which  their  minds  most  in- 
cline,rather  than  waste  time  and  money 
instructing  them  in  various  subjects 
and  accomplishments  for  which  they 
show  no  special  taste.  It  would  be 
better  they  should  receive  a  good 
sound  Normal  School  education  to  fit 
ihem  for  teachers  or  up-to-date  gover- 
nesses, should   occasion  require  it,  or 
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it  should  be  their  inclination  to  have 
an  a'm  and  purpose  in  life,  instead  of : 
leading  a  wholly  frivolous  one.  By  re- 
maining at  school  till  21  years  of  age 
instead  of  being  launched  in  social  life 
at  18,  a  girl  would  be  better  qualified 
to  judge  for  herself  the  sort  of  life  she 
prefers  to  lead  ;  she  is  likely  to  be 
more  sensible  and  more  likely  to  know 
her  own  mind,  and  can  at  least  have 
the  choice  of  avaihng  herself  of 
privileges  now  offered  or  of  deciding  to 
live  merely  a  frivolous  life,  for  at 
present  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
ordinary  society  life  of  a  young  girl, 
plunged  at  the  age  of  eighteen  into  the 
whirl  of  gaieties  which  make  up  the 
vortex  of  social  life,  the  excitement  of 
which,  coupled  with  the  wish  to  take 
part  in  all  that  is  going  on — dancing, 
skating,  attending  teas,  lunches,  tobog- 
gan parties,  or  whatever  the  season's 
whim  may  be,  absolutely  unfits  her  for 
anything  else.  She  must  rest  herself 
in  the  mornings  and  recruit  her 
strength  for  the  next  dissipation  or  ex- 
citement ! 

In  retrospection  how  frittered  away 
one's  days  seem,  and  how  one  longs 
now  to  recover  the  precious  time  one 
might  have  done  good  work  in.  From 
the  standpoint  of  a  regretted  past  in 
that  particular,  therefore,  I  wojld  urge 
the  necessity  of  keeping  girls  longer  at 
their  studies,  and  of  giving  them  the 
same  advantages  as  boys  and  young 
men  ;  of  studying  in  what  direction 
their  special  aptitude  lies  and  then 
having  it  cultivated — if  for  languages, 
they  should  specially  study  to  become 
proficient  linguists  ;  for  business,  why 
should  they  not  have  a  business  edu 
cation,  that  they  may  be  competent  to 
fill  positions  either  of  bookkeeper, 
clerk  or  accountant — if  they  have  de- 
cided taste  or  talent  for  music  or  art, 
these  should  be  cultivated  and  studied 
thoroughly,  instead  of  wasting  time 
and  money  on  a  heterogenous  mass  of 
accomplishments  for  which  no  aptitude 
i?  evinced;  or  for  those   who,    when 


first  stmding  on  the  threshold  of 
womanhood,  prefer  at  once  to  have  an 
aim  and  purpose  in  life,  and  determine 
not  to  lead  a  wholly  frivolous  one, 
why  should  they  not,  on  leaving 
school,  take  their  University  course, 
and  study  to  enter  any  of  the  profes- 
sions they  may  desire?  Of  course 
there  are  already  thousands  of  women 
who  have  been,  and  are  being  educated 
to  help  themselves,  but  they  are  to  be 
found  chiefly  among  the  working  or 
middle  classes.  But  it  is  to  the  class 
generally  known  as  society  girls  I 
would  direct  these  remarks,  knowing 
full  well  how  little  use  they  can  make 
of  the  "fashionable  finishing  off" 
school  education  should  they  desire  to 
do  so.  The  uncertainty  of  fortune  is 
such  that  one  never  knows  who  may 
not  have  to  put  their  "hand  to  the 
plough."  How  often  terms  such  as 
"strong-minded"  or  "masculine  "  are 
misapplied  to  most  womanly  women, 
who  prefer  an  independent  life,  who, 
for  various  reasons,  do  not  wish  for 
the  ties  of  matrimony,  and  yet  do  not 
care  to  be  dependent  on  others  ?  If, 
however,  a  girl  who  has  taken  up  and 
followed  some  favorite  pursuit,  be  it 
either  a  profession  or  business,  should 
decide  to  marry,  her  work  will  not  at 
all  unfit  her  for  married  life  ;  in  fact, 
the  systematic  way  of  living  will  aid 
her  in  managing  her  household,  and 
she  will  be  the  better  wife,  companion 
and  mother  for  the  discipline  she  has 
undergone.  Wherever  a  girl  or  woman 
attempts  to  enter  the  field  of  work 
with  or  against  man  there  will  always 
be  found  some  small,  petty-minded 
men  who  will  cry  out  about  women 
taking  their  work,  or  object  on  some 
ground  ;  but  fortunately  there  are 
many  men,  and  these  are  to  be  found 
amongst  those  most  richly  endowed 
themselves,  both  mentally  and  morally, 
who  will  most  willingly  help  her  en- 
deavors towards  self-support.  This 
mode  of  educating  women  to  be  more 
the  comrade  of  man  will,  too,  do  much 
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to  help  dispel  that  relic  of  barbarism 
so  revolting  to  many  nice  girls  and 
women — the  idea,  still  to  a  certain 
extent  prevalent — viz.,  that  matrimony 


is  the  sole  end  and  aim  of  a  girl's 
and  especially  of  a  "society  girl's" 
existence  ! 


TALKS  TO  TEACHERS  ON  PSYCHOLOGY. 
Prof.  William  James. 


EDUCATION  AND  BEHAVIOR. 

Education  in  the  last  analysis  con- 
sists in  the  organizing  of  resources  in 
the  human  being,  of  powers  of  con 
duct  which  shall  fit  him  to  his  social 
and  physical  world.  An  "  unedu- 
cated" person  is  one  who  is  nonplussed 
by  all  but  the  most  habitual  situations. 
On  the  contrary,  one  who  is  educated 
is  able  practically  to  extricate  himself, 
by  means  of  the  examples  wiih  which 
his  memory  is  stored  and  of  the 
abstract  conceptions  which  he  has 
acquired,  from  circumstances  in  which 
he  never  was  placed  before.  Educa- 
tion, in  short,  cannot  be  better  des- 
cribed than  by  calling  it  the  organiza- 
tion of  acquired  habits  of  conduct  and 
tendencies  to  behavior. 

To  illustrate.  You  and  I  are  each 
and  all  of  us  educated,  in  our  several 
ways,  and  we  show  our  education  at 
this  present  moment  by  different  con- 
duct. It  would  be  quite  impossible 
for  me,  with  my  mind  technically  and 
professionally  organized  as  it  is,  and 
with  the  optical  stimulus  which  your 
presence  affords,  to  remain  sitting  here 
entirely  silent  and  inactive.  Some- 
thing tells  me  that  I  am  expected  to 
speak,  and  must  speak  ;  something 
forces  me  to  keep  on  speaking.  My 
organs  of  arliculation  are  continuously 
innervated  by  outgoing  currents,  which 
the  currents  passing  inward  at  my 
eye?  and  through  my  educated  brain 
have  set  in  motion  ;  and  the  particular 
movements  which  they  make  have  their 
form  and  order  determined  altogether 
by  the  training  of  all  my  past  years  of 


lecturing  and  reading.  Your  conduct, 
on  the  other  hand,  might  seem  at  first 
sight  purely  receptive  and  inactive, 
leaving  out  those  among  you  who  hap- 
pen to  be  taking  notes.  But  the  very 
listening  which  you  are  carrying  on  is 
itself  a  determinate  kind  of  conduct. 
All  the  muscular  tensions  of  your  body 
are  distributed  in  a  peculiar  way  as 
you  listen  ;  your  head,  your  eyes,  are 
fixed  characteristically.  And,  when 
the  lecture  is  over,  it  will  inevitably 
eventuate  in  some  stroke  of  behavior, 
as  I  said  on  the  previous  occasion. 
You  may  be  guided  differently  in  some 
special  emergency  in  the  school-room 
by  some  word  which  I  now  let  fall. 
So  it  is  with  the  impressions  you  will 
make  there  on  your  pupil.  You 
should  get  into  the  hal  it  of  regarding 
them  all  as  instrumental  to  the  acquisi- 
tion by  him  of  capacities  for  behavior, 
emotional,  social,  bodily,  voca',  tech- 
nical, or  what  not.  And  this  being 
the  case,  you  ought  to  feel  willing,  in 
a  broad,  general  way,  and  wittiout 
hair-splitting  or  further  ado,  to  take  up 
with  the  biological  conception  of  the 
mind,  as  of  something  given  us  for 
practical  use.  That  conception,  at  any 
rate,  will  conveniently  cover  the 
greater  part  of  your  own  educational 
work. 

If  we  reflect  upon  thfe  various  ideals 
of  educatioQ  that  are  prevalent  in  the 
different  countries,  we  see  that  what 
they  all  aim  at  is  to  organize  capacities 
for  conduct.  This  is  most  immediately 
obvious  in  Germany,  where  the  ex- 
plicitly avowed  aim  of  the  higher 
education   is  to  turn  the  student  into 
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an  instrument  for  advancing  scientific 
discovery.  The  German  univtrsiiies 
are  proud  of  the  number  of  young 
specialists  whom  they  turn  out  every 
year — not  necessarily  men  of  any 
original  force  of  intellect,  but  men  so 
trained  to  research  that  when  their 
professor  gives  them  an  historical  or 
philological  thesis  to  prepare,  or  a  bit 
of  laboratory  work  to  do,  with  a  gen 
eral  indication  as  to  the  best  method, 
they  can  go  off  by  themselves  and  use 
apparatus  and  consult  sources  in  such 
a  way  as  to  grind  out  in  the  requisite 
number  of  months  some  litle  pepper- 
corn of  new  truth  woithy  of  being 
added  to  the  store  of  extant  human 
information  on  that  subject.  Litile 
else  is  recognized  in  Germany  as  a 
man's  title  to  academe  advancement 
than  his  ability  thus  to  show  himself 
an  efficient  instniment  of  research. 

In  England,  it  might  seem  at  first 
sight  as  if  what  the  higher  education 
of  the  universities  aimed  at  were  the 
production  of  certain  static  types  of 
character,  rather  than  the  development 
of  what  one  may  call  this  dynamic 
scientific  efficiency.  Profes  or  Jowett, 
when  asked  what  Oxford  could  do  for 
its  students,  is  said  to  have  replied, 
"Oxford  can  teach  an  English  gentle- 
man how  to  />e  an  English  gentleman." 
But  if  you  ask  what  it  means  "to  be 
an  English  gentleman,"  the  only  reply 
is  in  ttims  of  conduct  and  behavior. 
An  English  gentleman  is  a  bundle  of 
specifically  qualified  reactions,  a  crea- 
ture who  for  all  the  emergencies  of 
life  has  his  line  of  behavior  distinctly 
marked  out  for  him  in  advance.  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  "  Englard  expects  every 
man  to  do  his  duty." 

THE  NECESSITY    OF    REACTIONS. 

If  all  this  be  true,  then  immediately 
one  general  aphorism  emerges  which 
ought  by  logical  right  to  dominate  the 
entire  conduct  of  the  teacher  in  the 
class-room.  A'o  reception  zvithottt  re 
action,  no  impression  without  correlative 


expression — this  is  the  great  maxint> 
which  the  teacher  ought  never  to  for- 
get. An  impression  which  simply 
flows  in  at  the  pupil's  eyes  or  ears,  and 
in  no  way  modifies  the  active  life,  is 
an  impression  gone  to  waste.  It  is 
physiologically  incomplete.  It  leaves 
no  fruits  behind  it  in  the  way  of 
capacity  acquired.  Even  as  mere  im- 
pression it  fails  to  produce  its  proper 
effect  upon  the  memory  ;  for,  to  remain^ 
fully  amongst  the  acquisitions  of  this 
latter  faculty,  it  must  be  wrought  in- 
to the  whole  cycle  of  our  operations. 
Its  motor  consequences  are  what 
Clinch  it.  Some  effect,  due  to  it  in  the 
way  of  an  activity,  must  return  to  the 
mind  in  the  form  of  the  sensation  of 
having  acted,  and  connect  itself  with 
the  impression.  The  most  durable 
impressions,  in  fact,  are  those  on 
account  of  which  we  speak  or  act,  or 
else  are  inwardly  convulsed. 

The  older  pedagogic  method  of 
learning  things  by  rote,  and  reciting 
them  parrot-like  in  the  school-room, 
rested  on  the  truth  that  a  thing  merely 
read  or  heard,  and  never  verbally  re- 
produced, contracts  the  weakest  possi- 
ble adhesion  in  the  mind.  Verbal 
recitation  or  reproduction  is  thus  a 
highly  important  kind  of  reactive 
behavior  on  our  impressions,  and  it  is 
to  be  feared  that,  in  the  reactior> 
against  the  old  parrot  recitations  as  the 
beginning  and  end  of  instruction,  the 
extreme  value  of  verbal  recitation  as 
an  element  of  complete  training  may 
nowadays  be  too  much  forgotten. 

When  we  turn  to  modern  peda- 
gogics, we  see  how  enormously  the 
field  of  reactive  conduct  has  been  ex- 
tended by  the  introduction  of  all  those 
methods  of  concrete  object  teaching 
which  are  the  glory  of  our  contem- 
porary schools.  Verbal  reactions, 
useful  as  they  are,  are  insufficient. 
The  pupil's  words  may  be  right,  but 
the  conceptions  corresponding  to  them 
are  often  direfully  wrong.  In  a 
modern    school,  therefore,   they  foroi 
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only  a  small  part  of  what  the  pupil   is 
required  to  do.     He  must  keep  note- 
books,   make    drawings,    plans,    and 
maps,   take    measurement?,  enter  the 
laboratory  and    perform   experiments, 
consult   authontie?,  and  write  essays. 
He  must  do  in   his   fashion   what    is 
often  laughed  at  by  outsiders  when   it 
appears  in  prospectuses  under  the  title 
of  "original  work,"  but  what  is   really 
the  only  possible  training  for  the  doing 
of  original  work  thereafter.     The  most 
colossal    improvement    which    recent 
years  have  seen   in  secondary  educa 
tion  lies    in    the  introduclion    of    the 
manual  training  schools ;  not  because 
they  will  give  us  a  people  m^re  handy 
and  practical  for  domestic  life  and  bet- 
ter skilled  in  trades,  but  because  they 
will  give  us   citizens   with   an  entirely 
diflferent  intellectual  fibre.    Libera  ory 
work  and  shop  work  engender  a  habit 
of  observation,    a    knowledge  of    the 
difference  between  accuracy  and  vague- 
ness, and  an  insight  into  nature's  com- 
plexity and  into  the  inadequacy  of  all 
abstract     verbal     accounts     of     real  | 
phenomena  which,  once  wrought  into  I 
the  mind,  remain  there  as  lifelong  pos- 
sessions.    They  confer  precision  ;  be-  i 
cause,  if  you    are  doing  a    thing,  you 
must  do  it  definitely  right  or  definitely  | 
wrong.     They  give  honesiy  ;  for  when  j 
you  express  yourself  by  making  things,  | 
and   not   by  using  words,  it    becomes  j 
impossible  to  dissimulate  your  vague- ; 
ness  or  ignorance  by  ambiguity.    They  ! 
beget    a    habit    of    self-reliance  ;  they 
keep  the  interest  and  attention   always 
cheerfully  engaged,    and    reduce    the 
teacher's  disciplinary    functions    to  a 
minimum.     Of  the  various  systems  of 
manual  training,  so  far  as  woodwork  is 
concerned,  the  Swedish   sloyd  system, 
if  I  may  have  an  opinion  on  such  mat- 
ters,   seems    to   me   by  far  the    best, 
psychologically  considered.      Manual- 
training  methods,  fortunately,  are  being 
slowly,  but  surely,  introduced   into  all 
our  large  cities ;  but  there   is  still  an 
immense  distance    to    traverse   before 
they  shall  have  gained   the    extension 


which  they  are  destined   ultimately  to 
possess. 

No  impression   without  expression, 
then,  that    is   the    first  pedagogic  fruit 
of  our  evolutionary  conception  of  the 
mind    as    something    instrumental     to 
adaptive  behavior.     But  a  word   may 
be  said  in  continuation.     The  expres- 
sion itself  comes  back    to    us,  as  I  in- 
timated a  moment  ago,  in  the  form  of 
a  still  further  impression — the  impres- 
sion, namely,  of  what  we  have  done. 
We  thus  receive   sensible  news  of  our 
behavior  and  its  results.     We  hear  the 
words  we   have   spoken,  feel  our  own 
blow  as  we  give  it,  or  read  the  success 
or  failure  of  our  reactions  in    the  by- 
stander's eyes.     Now,  this  return  wave 
of  impression    pertains    to    the    com- 
pleteness of  the  whole  experience,  and 
a  word   about    its    importance  in  the 
school-room   may  not  be  out  of  place. 
It  would  seem  only  natural  to  say  that 
since    after    acting    we    normally  get 
some    return    impression    of  result,  it 
must  be  well  to  let  the  pupil  get  such 
return    impression   in    every    possible 
case.     Nevertheless,  in   schools  where 
examination    marks  and    "standing" 
and    other  returns  of  result  are   con- 
cealed, the  pupil  is    frustrated  of  this 
natural  termination  of  the  cycle  of  his 
activities,  and    often  suffers    from  the 
sense    of    incompleteness    and   uncer- 
tainty ;  and  there  are  persons  who  de- 
fend this   system    as    encouraging  the 
pupil  to  work  for  the  work's  sake,  and  ; 
not  for  extraneous  reward.     Of  course, 
here  as  elsewhere,  concrete  experience 
must  prevail  over  psychological  deduc- 
tion.    But,  as  far  as  our  psychological 
deduction  goes,  it  would    suggest  that 
the  pupil's  eagerness  to  know  how  well 
he  does    is    in  the  line    of   his  normal 
!  completeness  of  function,   and  should 
I  never    be    balked    except  for  very  de- 
finite reasons  indeed. 

j  NATIVE    REACTIONS  AND  ACQUIRED  RE- 
ACTIONS. 

We  are  by  this   time  fully  launched 
upon  the  biologi'"al  conception.      Man 
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is  an  organism  for  reacting  on  impres- 
sions ;  his  mind  is  there  to  help  de 
termine  his  reactions,  and  the  purpose 
of  his  education  is  to  make  them 
numerous  and  perfect.  Our  education 
means,  in  short,  little  more  than  a  mass 
oj  possibilities  of  reaction,  acquired  at 
home,  at  school,  or  in  the  training  of 
affairs.  The  teacher's  task  is  that  of 
supecvising  the  acquiring  process. 

This  being  the  case,  I  will  immedi- 
ately state  a  principle  which  underlies 
the  whole  process  of  acquisition  and 
governs  the  entire  activity  of  the 
teacher.     It  is  this  : 

Every  acquired  reaction  is,  as  a  rule, 
either  a  complication  grafted  on  a  native 
reaction,  or  a  substi.  ute  for  a  native  re- 
action which  the  same  object  originally 
tended  to  provoke. 

The  teacher's  art  consists  in  bringing 
about  the  substitution  or  complication  ; 
and  success  in  the  art  presupposes  a 
sympathetic  acquaintance  with  the  re- 
active tendencies  natively  there. 

Without  an  equipment  of  native  re- 
actions on  the  child's  part,  the  teacher 
would  have  no  hold  whatever  upon 
the  child's  attention  oi  conduct.  You 
may  take  a  horse  to  the  water,  but 
you  cannot  make  him  drink  ;  and  so 
you  may  take  a  child  to  the  school- 
room, but  you  cannot  make  him  learn 
the  new  things  you  wish  to  impart, 
except  by  solidling  him  in  the  first 
instance  by  something  which  natively 
makes  him  react.  He  must  take  the 
first  step  himself.  He  must  do  some- 
thing before  j  ou  can  get  your  purchase 
on  him.  That  something  may  be 
something  good  or  something  bad.  A 
bad  reaction  is  better  than  no  reaction 
at  all ;  for,  it  bad,  you  can  couple  it 
with  consequences  which  awake  him 
to  its  badness.  Bat,  imagine  a  child 
so  lifeless  as  to  react  in  no  way  to  the 
teacher's  first  appeals,  and  say  how 
you  can  possibly  take  the  first  s!ep  in 
his  education. 

To    make  this  abstract  conception 


more  concrete,  assume  the  case  of  a 
young  child's  training  in  good  manners. 
The  child  has  a  native  tendency  to 
snatch  with  his  hands  at  anything  that 
attracts  his  curiosity;  also  to  draw 
back  his  hands  when  slapped,  to  cry 
under  these  latter  conditions,  to  smile 
when  gent'y  spoken  to,  and  to  imitate 
one's  gestures. 

Suppose  now  you  appear  before  the 
child  with  a  new  toy  intended  as  a 
present  for  him.  No  sooner  does  he 
see  the  toy  than  he  seeks  to  snatch 
it.  You  slap  the  hand  ;  it  is 
withdrawn,  and  the  child  cries. 
You  then  hold  up  the  toy,  smiling, 
and  saying,  "  Ask  for  it  nicely — so  !  " 
The  child  s'ops  cr)ing,  imitates  you, 
receives  the  toy,  and  crows  with 
pleasure — and  that  little  cycle  of  train- 
ing is  complete.  You  have  substituted 
the  new  reaction  of  "asking  "  for  the 
native  reaction  of  snatching,  when  that 
kind  of  impression  comes. 
I  Now,  if  the  child  had  no  memory, 
the  process  would  not  be  educative. 
No  matter  how  often  you  came  in  with 
a  toy,  the  same  series  of  reacions 
would  fatally  occur,  each  called  forth 
by  its  own  impression  :  see,  snatch  ; 
slap,  cry  ;  hear,  imitate  ;  ask,  receive. 
But,  with  memory  there,  the  child,  at 
the  very  instant  of  snatching,  recalls 
the  rest  of  the  earlier  experience, 
thinks  of  the  slap  and  the  frustration, 
recollects  the  asking  and  the  reward, 
inhibits  the  snatching  impulse,  substi- 
tutes the  "nice  "  reaction  for  it,  and 
gets  the  toy  immediately  by  eliminating 
all  the  intermediary  steps.  If  a  child's 
first  snatching  impulse  is  excessive,  or 
his  memory  poor,  many  repetitions  of 
the  discipline  may  be  needed  before 
the  acquired  reaction  comes  to  be  an 
ingrained  habit ;  but  in  an  eminently 
educable  child  a  single  experience  will 
sutifice. 

One  might  easily  represent  the  whole 

process    by  a  brain-diagram  ;  but  such 

a  diagram  would  be  little  more  than  a 

'  symbolic   translation  of  the  immediate 
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experience    into    spatial     terms,    so   I 
omit  it. 

The  first  thing,  then,  for  the  teacher 
is  to  understand  the  pupil's  native  re 
active  tendencies — the  impulses  and 
instincts  ot  childhood — so  as  to  be 
able  to  substitute  one  for  another,  and 
turn  them  on  to  artificial  objects. 

It  is  often  said  that  man  is  distin- 
guished from  the  lower  animals  by 
having  a  much  smaller  assortment  of 
native  instincts  and  impulses  than 
they ;  but  this  is  a  great  mistake. 
Man,  of  course,  has  not  the  marvelous 
egg-laying  instincts  which  some  articu- 
lates have ;  but,  if  we  compare  him 
with  the  mammalia,  we  are  forced  to 
confess  that  he  is  appealed  to  by  a 
much  larger  array  of  objects  than  any 
other  mammal,  that  his  reactions  on 
these  objects  are  characteristic  and  de- 
terminate in  a  very  high  degree.  The 
monkeys,  and  especially  the  anthro- 1 
poids,  are  the  only  beings  that  ap- 
proach him  in  their  analytic  curiosity  1 
and  width  of  imitativenes?.  His  in- ! 
stinctive  impulses,  it  u  true,  get  over- 
laid by  the  secondary  reactions  due  to 
riis  superior  reasoning  power ;  and 
thus  man  loses  the  simply  instinctive 
demeanor.  But  the  life  of  instinct  is 
only  disguised  in  him,  not  lost ;  and 
when  the  higher  brain  functions  are 
in  abeyance,  as  happens  in  imbecility 
or  demtnlia,  his  instincts  sometimes 
show  their  presence  in  truly  brutish 
ways. 

I  will  therefore  say  a  few  words 
about  those  instinctive  tendencies 
which  are  the  most  important  from  the 
teacher's  point  of  view. 

WHAT    THE    NATIVE    REACTIONS  ARE. 

First  of  al],y^rtr.  Fear  of  punish- 
ment has  aU'ays  been  the  great  weapon 
of  the  teacher,  and  will  always,  of 
course,  retain  some  place  in  the  con- 
ditions of  the  scl:oolroom.  The  sub 
ject  is  so  familiar  that  nothing  more 
need  be  said  about  it.  And  the  same 
is  true  of  love,  a'  d  the   instinctive  de- 


sire to  please  those  whom  we  love. 
The  teacher  who  succeeds  in  getting 
herself  loved  by  the  pupils  will  obtain 
results  which  one  of  a  more  forbid- 
ding temperament  finds  it  impossible 
to  secure. 

Next,  a  word    may    be    said    about 
curiosity.     This    is    perhaps    a    rather 
poor  term  by  which    to  designate  the 
impulse  toivard  better   cognition    in  its 
full  extent ;  but  you  will  readily  under- 
stand what  I  mean.     Novelties  in  the 
way  of  sensible   objects,  especially  if 
their     sensational    quality    is    blight, 
vivid,    staitling,    invariably    arrest  the 
attention  of    the   young,  and    hold  it 
until   the  desire   to  know  more  about 
the  object  is  assuaged.     In  its  higher 
form,   ihe    impulse    toward  completer 
knowledge    takes     the    character     of 
scientific  or  philosophic  curiosity.     In 
both  its  sensational  and  its  intellectual 
form,  the    instinct    is    more   vivacious 
during  childhood  and    youth  than  in 
after  life.     Young  children   are    pos- 
sessed   by  curiosity   about    every  new 
impression     that     assails    them.       It 
would  be  quite  impossible  for  a  young 
child  to  listen    to  a   lecture    for  more 
than    a   few  minutes,  as  you  are  now 
listening  to  me.     The  outside  sights 
and  sounds  inevitably  carry  his   atten- 
tion   off.      And  for    most    people    in 
middle   life,    the    sort    of  intellectual 
effort  required  of  the  average    school- 
boy in  mastering    his   Greek  or  Latin 
lesson,  his  algebra   or   physics,  would 
be  out  of  the  question.     The  midcle- 
aged  citizen  attends  exclusively  to  the 
routine  details    of    his   business,  and 
new   truths,    especially  when    they  re- 
quire involved  tra'ns  of   close  reason- 
ing, are  no  longer  within   the  scope  of 
his  potentiality. 

The  sensational  curiosity  of  child- 
hood is  appealed  to  more  particulaily 
by  certain  determinate  kinds  of  ob- 
jects. Material  things,  things  that 
move,  human  actions  and  accounts  of 
human  action,  will  win  the  atten  ion 
better  than  anything   that  is  more  ab- 
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stract.  Here  again  comes  in  the 
advantage  of  the  object-teaching  and 
manual-training  methods.  The  pupil's 
attention  is  spontaneously  held  by  any 
problem  that  involves  a  new  material 
object  or  an  activity  on  any  one's  part 
The  teacher's  earliest  appeal-,  there- 
fore, must  be  through  objects  shown, 
or  acts  performed  or  described. 
Theoretic  curiosity,  curiosity  about 
the  rational  relations  between  things, 
can  hardly  be  said  to  awake  un  il 
adolescence  is  reached.  The  sporadic 
metaphysical  inquiries  of  children  as 
to  who  made  God,  and  why  they  have 
live  fingers,  need  hardly  be  counted 
here.  But  when  the  theoretic  instinct 
is  once  alive  in  the  pupil,  an  entirely 
new  order  of  pedagogic  relations  begms 
for  him,  a  fact  with  which  all  teachers 
are  familiar.  And  both  in  its  sensible 
and  in  its  rational  developments,  dis- 
interested curiosity  may  be  success- 
fully appealed  to  in  the  child  with 
much  more  certainty  than  in  the  adult, 
in  whom  this  intellectual  instinct  has 
grown  so  torpid  as  usually  to  require 
qu'c'<ening  by  entering  into  a  sDciation 
wiih  some  selfish  personal  interest. 
Of  this  latter  point  I  will  say  more 
anon. 

Imitation.  Man  has  always  been 
recognized  as  the  imitative  animal  par 
excellence;  and  there  is  hardly  a  book 
on  psychology,  however  old,  which 
has  not  devoted  at  least  one  paragraph 
to  this  fact.  It  is  strange,  however, 
that  the  full  scope  and  pregnancy  of 
the  imitative  impulse  in  man  has  had 
to  wait  till  the  last  dozen  years  to 
become  adequately  recognized.  M. 
Tarde  led  the  way  in  his  admirably 
original  work,  "  Les  Lois  de  I'lniita 
tion " ;  and  in  our  own  country  Pro 
fessors  Royce  and  Baldwin  have  kept 
the  ball  rolling  with  all  the  energy  that 
could  be  desired.  Each  of  us  is  in 
fact  what  he  is  almost  exclusively  by 
virtue  of  his  imitativeness.  We  become 
conscious  of  what  we  ourselves  are  by 
imitating  others.  The  consciousness 
of  what  the  others  are  precede? ;  the 


sense  of  self  grows  by  the  sense  of 
pattern.  The  entire  accumulated 
wealth  of  mankind — languages,  arts, 
institutions  and  sciences — is  passed 
on  from  one  generation  to  another  by 
whatBaldwin  has  called  social  heredity, 
each  generation  simply  imitating  the 
last.  Into  the  particulars  of  this  most 
fascinating  chapter  of  psychology  I 
have  no  time  to  go.  The  moment 
one  hears  Tarde's  proposition  uttered, 
however,  one  feels  how  supremely  true 
it  i^^  Invention — using  the  term  most 
broadly — and  imitation  are  the  two- 
legs  so  to  call  them,  on  which  the 
human  race  historically  has  walked. 

Imitation  shades  imperceptibly  into 
emu/aiion.  Emulation  is  the  impulse 
to  imitate  what  you  see  another  doing, 
in  order  not  to  appear  inferior ;  and  it 
is  hard  to  draw  a  sharp  line  between 
the  manifestations  of  the  two  impulses, 
so  inextricably  do  they  m.ix  their 
effect^.  Emulation  is  the  very  nerve 
of  human  society.  Why  are  you,  my 
hearers,  sitting  here  before  me?  If 
no  one  whom  you  ever  heard  of  had 
attended  a  "  summer  school  "  or 
teachers'  institute,  would  it  have 
occurred  to  any  one  of  you  to  break 
out  independently  and  do  a  thing  so 
unprescribed  by  fashion  ?  Probably 
not.  Nor  would  your  pupils  come  to 
you  unless  the  children  of  their  parents' 
neighbors  were  all  simultaneously  being 
sent  to  school.  We  wish  not  to  be 
lonely  or  eccer  trie,  and  we  wish  not 
to  be  cut  off  from  our  sha'-e  in  things 
which  to  our  neighbors  seem  desirable 
possessions. 

In  the  school-room,  imitation  and 
emulation  play  absolutely  vital  parts. 
Every  teacher  knows  the  advantage  of 
having  certain  things  performed  by 
whole  bands  of  children  at  a  lime. 
The  teacher  who  meets  with  most 
success  is  the  teacher  whose  owt> 
ways  are  the  most  imitable.  A 
teacher  should  never  try  lo  make  the 
pupils  do  a  thin^  which  she  cannot  do 
herself.  "  Come  and  let  me  show  you 
how  "is  an  incomparably  better  stimu- 
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lus  than  "  Go  and  do  it  as  the  book 
directs."  Children  admire  a  teacher 
who  has  skill,  and  are  inspired  with 
emulation.  It  is  useless  for  a  dull  and 
devitalized  teacher  to  exhort  her  pupils 
to  wake  up  and  take  an  interest.  She 
must  first  take  one  herself;  then  her 
example  is  effective  as  no  exhortation 
can  possibly  be. 

Every  school  has  its  tone,  moral 
and  intellectual.  And  this  tone  is  a 
mere  tradition  kept  up  by  imitation, 
due  in  the  first  instance  to  the  example 
set  by  teachers  and  by  previous  pupils 
of  an  aggressive  and  dominating  tjpe, 
copied  by  the  others,  and  passed  on 
from  year  to  year,  so  that  the  new 
pupils  take  the  cue  almost  immediately. 


Such  a  tone  changes  very  slowly,  if  at 
all  ;  and  then  always  under  the  modi- 
fying influence  of  new  personalities, 
aggressive  enough  in  character  to  set 
new  patterns  and  not  merely  to  copy 
the  old.  The  classic  example  of  this 
sort  of  tone  is  the  often  quoted  case  of 
Rugby  under  Dr.  Arnold's  administra- 
tion. He  impressed  his  own  character 
as  a  model  on  the  imagination  of  the 
oldest  boys,  who  in  turn  were  expected 
and  required  to  impress  theirs  upon 
the  younger  set.  The  contagiousness 
of  Arnold's  genius  was  such  that  a 
Rugby  man  was  said  to  be  recognizable 
all  through  life  by  a  peculiar  turn  of 
character  which  he  a~quired  at  school. 


(To  be  continued  ) 


THE  RELATION  OF  AGRICULTURE  TO  OUR  SCHOOL  SYSTEM.* 

The  perfect  agriculture  of  Liebi^ 
implies,  of  course,  a  class  of  agricul- 
turists wellcqipped,  thoroughly  trained 


"  Perfect  agriculture  is  the  true  foun- 
dation of  trade  and  industry — it  is  the 
foundation  of  the  riches  of  states." 

These  are  the  words  of  ihe  great 
Liebig,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
modern  science  of  agriculture.  They 
were  uttered  half  a  century  ago,  but 
they  are  more  pregnant  with  truth  at 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  than 


and  rationally  educated. 

Now  let  us  quote  a  more  modern 
educationist  as  to  the  woikers  in  this 
field: 

"Identified  as  I  am  by  birth  and 
early    education   with  the    agricultural 


they  were  in  the  middle  of  the  century  !  population  of  this  country,  I  regret  to 


when  Liebig  was  carrying  on  his  agri- 
cultural investigations,  or  than  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century  when  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy  was  unfolding  for 
the  first  time  his  memorable  proposal 
for  agricultural  investigation  before 
the  learned  societies  of  England. 
They  are  applicable  '.o  all  civilized,  to 
all  semi-civilized,  countries,  but  they 
have  a  special  significance  when  ap- 
plied to  Canada;  for  while  our  fisheries 
add  annually  to  our  wealth  to  the 
amount  cf  about  $20,000,000,  and  our 
mines  nearly  $30,000,000,  and  our 
forests  about  $80,000,000 — agriculture 
adds  no  less  than  $600,000  000,  or 
nearly  five  times  as  much  as  the  other 
three  sources  of  wealth  combined. 


see  so  many  of  our  agricultural  youth 
leave  the  noblest  of  earthly  employ- 
ments and  the  most  independent  of 
social  pursuits  for  the  professions,  the 
counting  room,  the  warehouse,  and 
even  for  petty  cleikships  and  little 
shops.  1  know  that  persons  in  public 
ofifices,  and  inhabitants  of  cities  and 
towns,  who  have  no  farms,  must,  for 
the  most  part,  bring  up  their  sons  to 
other  employments  than  that  of  agri- 
culture ;  personal  peculiarities  and  re- 
lations may  prompt  to  the  same  course 
in  regard  to  some  farmers'  sons  ;  and 
a  divine  call  may  select  from  the  farm, 
as  well  as  from  the  shop  and  the  col- 
lege, for  a  divine  vocation  ;  but  that, 
as  a  general  rule,  the  sons  of  farmers, 


*An   address  by  C.  C.  James,  M.A.,  Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture,  before  the  National 
Science  Department  of  the  Provincial  Teachers'  Association,  Apiil  14,  1898. 
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as  soon  as  they  begin  to  be  educated, 
leave  the  farm  is  a  misfortune  to  the  , 
parties  themselves,  a  loss  to  agricul 
ture  and  to  the  country.  A  boy's 
leaving  the  farm  because  he  has,  or  is 
acquiring,  a  good  education  is  an  as- 
sumption or  admission  by  all  con- 
senting parlies  that  a  farmer  does  not 
need  such  an  education  ;  and  as  long 
as  this  error  is  admitted,  by  farmers 
not  being  educated,  agriculture  will  be 
looked  down  upon,  instead  of  being 
looked  up  to,  as  a  puisuit  for  educated 
men. 

"  Politicians  are  accustomed  to  call 
farmers,  by  way  of  compliment,  the 
bone  and  sinew  of  the  land  ;  and  bone 
and  sinew  they  will  remain,  and  never 
be  anything  else,  without  education.  , 
It  Is  a  supreme  law,  illustrated  by  all 
history,  that  head  rules  muscle ;  and 
all  farmers  who  educate  only  their 
muscles,  and  not  their  heads,  must 
occupy  the  inferior  relation  of  muscle. 
It  is  true  that  such  farmer?,  as  well  as 
mechanics,  may  be  and  feel  them- 
selves quite  as  good  as  other  people  ; 
but  if  they  are  not  as  intelligent — that 
is,  as  well  educated  and  mformed — 
their  goodness  will  be  associated  with 
ignorance,  and  their  social  position 
will  necessarily  be  one  of  inferiority. 
But  let  the  boy  be  educated  to  make 
him  a  better  farmer,  as  wtU  as  a  belter 
citizen  ;  let  it  be  assumed,  and  become 
a  recognized  fact,  that  a  farmer  must 
be  educated  to  be  a  good  farmer,  as  a 
lawyer,  doctor,  or  clergyman  must  be 
educated  to  be  master  of  his  work, ; 
and  agriculture  will  hold  a  rank  eqial '' 
to,  if  not  above,  law  or  medicine. 
Educated  farmers.educated  merchants,  , 
and  educated  manufacturers  and  me- 1 
chanics  will  not  only  develop  and  ad- 1 
vance  the  material  interests  of  the 
country,  but  its  civil  and  social  in- 
terests, by  enabling  the  people  to  select 
chiefly  intelligent  and  well-to-do  men 
from  these  classes  as  their  representa- 
tives— men  not  needing  an  office  for 
support,  or   making  politics  a  trade — 


aff  jrding  the  best  chance  of  practical 
wisdom  and  honesty  in  legislation  and 
government,  and  the  hope  of  pro- 
ducing the  great  public  desideratum — 
a  generation  of  honest  politicians  and 
patriotic  statesmen." 

Pne  might  reasonably  assume  that 
this  is  an  extract  from  an  address 
before  one  of  our  Ontario  farmers'  in- 
stitutes, or  has  been  taken  from  a 
lately  issued  report  of  the  Ontario  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  that  they 
are  the  words  and  opinions  of  some 
leading  agriculturist.  Not  so,  how- 
ever. These  are  the  words  of  Egerton 
Ryerson,  taken  from  the  introduction 
to  his  text-book  on  agriculture  for  use 
in  Ontario  Public  Schools,  and  written 
in  1870. 

Were  these  statements  true  and  ap- 
plicable in  1870  ?  Then  they  are  even 
more  so  in  1899. 

I  can  well  believe  that  twenty-five 
years  from  the  present  some  student 
of  the  educational  and  economic 
history  of  this  province  will  be  hard  at 
work  studying  out  and  trymg  to  explain 
why  so  little  progress  was  made  in 
general  agricultural  instruction  in  this 
province  during  the  years  from  1870 
to  1898.  Daring  the  period  four  text- 
books at  least  were  available,  the  one 
by  Dr.  Ryerson  already  referred  to, 
one  by  Prof.  Henry  Youle  Hind,  one 
by  Dr.,  now  Sir,  VVm.  Dawson,  that 
first  appeared  in  1864,  and  the  "  First 
Principles  of  Agriculture,"  by  Dr. 
Mills  and  Prof.  Shaw,  that  appeared 
in  1890. 

An  interesting  discussion  might  be 
made  on  the  subject  of  why  the  trus- 
tees of  rural  Public  Schools  at  least 
have  not  insisted  upon  having  instruc- 
tion given  on  this  subject,  based  upon 
the  book  prepared  by  Messrs.  Mills 
and  Shaw. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  in  this  short 
address  to  take  up  this  subject — 
instead  of  looking  backward  we  should 
examine  the  present  s'tuation  and  lay 
plans  for  the  future. 
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At  the  present  time  the  subject  of 
general  instruction  in  Public  Schools 
is  being  carefully  worked  out  in 
Francej  Germany,  Italy,  and  even  in 
darkest  Russia.  Many  of  the  most 
progressive  of  the  States  to  the  south 
of  us  are  also  discussing  the  question, 
and  in  some  cases  at  least  a  promising 
start  has  been  made. 

In  the  Province  of  Manitoba  a 
course  of  agricultural  instruction  has 
been  laid  down,  and  a  text-book  pre- 
pared adapted  to  the  conditions  of 
that  province. 

In  Quebec  more  has  been  done  in 
the  way  of  editing  and  publishing  text- 
books in  various  departments  of  agri- 
culture than  in  any  other  province, 
and  a  continued  effort  has  been  made 
to  make  the  instruction  as  general  as 
possible. 

In  Ontario,  however,  we  shall  have 
to  work  out  our  system  on  the  lines 
that  are  best  adapted  to  this  province, 
and  it  will  not  do  to  try  to  copy 
very  closely  the  system  of  any  other 
country  or  any  other  province. 
We  can  have  our  own  system  if  we  de- 
sire it,  and  we  can  have  a  system 
adapted  to  our  own  conditions  of  agri- 
culture and  suited  to  the  mental  ca- 
pacity of  our  pupils. 

So  much  for  what  may  be  called 
the  introduction  to  my  paper.  Let 
me  now  briefly  state  my  views  under 
three  heads  : 

1.  Should  agriculture  be  taught  in 
our  schools  ? 

2.  When  and  where  should  it  be 
taught  in  our  school  programme  ? 

3.  What  can  be  taught,  and  how 
can  it  be  taught  ? 

I .  Should  Agriculture  be  Taught  ? 

If  agriculture  can  be  taught  in  our 
schools,  that  is,  if  there  is  time  and 
place  for  it,  and  if  it  can  be  presented 
in  a  form  adapted  to  school  pupils,  the 
more  reasonable  form  for  this  ques- 
tion, it  seems  to  me,  is,  "  Should  agri- 
culture not  be  taught  ?'' 

The  agriculture  of  this  province  is 


in  a  critical  condition.  We  certainly 
have  not  yet  reached  the  most  acute 
conditions  that  have  come  to  the  farm- 
ers of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Germany,  but  we  have  reached  a  point 
which,  compared  with  these  condi- 
tions of  the  newer  farming  communi- 
ties of  Manitoba,  the  North  west  Ter- 
ritories, and  other  sections  similarly 
situated,  can  be  expressed  by  no  bel- 
ter term  than  the  one  I  have  used, 
viz  :  critical. 

The  building  up  of  the  pure-bred 
live  stock  interests  of  this  province 
and  the  development  of  our  dairy  in- 
dustry have  been  the  two  main  factors 
in  saving  us  from  a  condition  that 
could  be  described  only  by  the  term 
"desperate." 

Just  at  the  present  time  the  condi- 
tions are  more  favorable  than  they 
have  been  for  some  time.  Prices  have 
improved  for  us,  mainly  because  of 
the  temporary  misfortunes  of  agri- 
culturists m  other  parts  of  the  world. 
One  consequence  of  this  is  seen  in  the 
great  rush  at  present  in  progress  for 
the  cheapproductive  lands  of  Manitoba 
and  the  North-wes":  Territories.  If 
nothing  be  done  to  give  a  decided 
upward  movement  to  our  Ontario  agri- 
culture, however,  we  may  soon  find 
ourselves  approaching  the  conditions 
now  prevalent  in  the  older  farming 
lands  of  Europe.  Let  me  give  you  a 
statement  of  that  condition  from  the 
pen  of  one  who  is  in  authority.  M. 
Tisserand,  the  late  Director-General 
of  Agriculture  in  France,  speaks  as 
follows  in  a  report  to  the  Recess  Com- 
mittee of  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons dealing  with  the  question  of  the 
industries  of  Ireland  : 

"  In  this  extraordinary  century, when 
everything  has  been  profoundly  modi- 
fied by  steam,  when  distances  have 
disappeared,  and  the  Australian  with 
his  wool,  the  Indian  with  his  corn, 
*  the  American  with  his  cattle  and  his 

*Reference  is  made  here  to  the  native  of  British 
India,  and  the  word  "com"  includes  gram  of  every 
kind,  with  special  reference  to  wheat. 
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dead  meat,  can  reach  the  markets  of 
Earops  at  less  cost  than  it  took  the 
farmer  of  Yorkshire  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century  to  get  produce  to  Lon- 
don, old  methods  and  paternal  tradi- 
tions have  become  insufficient  for  the 
struggle  which  has  to  be  carried  on 
against  foreign  competition.  It  is  no 
longer  the  struggle  for  life  between 
man  and  man  which  is  in  question; 
it  is  the  struggle  for  existence  between 
industry  and  industry,  between  agri- 
cu'turd  and  agriculture,  between  coun- 
try and  country. 

"  Tne  struggle  which  agriculture  has 
to  sustain  is  all  the  more  intense  and 
severe  because  it  has  been  less  pre 
pared  for  it.  The  formidible  trans- 
formation brought  about  by  the  prog 
ress  of  railways,  navigation,  and  the 
telegraph  has  had  a  greater  effect  on 
agriculture  than  on  any  other  industry, 
because  it  has  been  surprised,  so  to 
speak,  ia  the  midst  of  the  calm  and 
quietude  which  it  had  been  enjoying. 
It  i;  no  doubt  a  great  boon  to  human 
ity  that  the  products  of  the  earth  may 
overflow  with  an  extreme  facility  from 
the  regions  in  which  they  abound  to 
thecountriesthat  need  them;  that  evcy 
individual  is  assured  his  daily  bread, 
and  has  no  longer  to  fear  the  horrible 
famines  which  in  other  times  periodi 
cally  decimated  the  population  ;  that, 
thanks  to  the  Australian  wool  and  vast 
pasturages  of  the  new  world,  the  work- 
ingman  can  obtain  cheap  clothing  and 
cheap  food  to  protect  him  against 
infirmity  and  give  him  health  and 
strength.  But,  if  these  are  results  to 
be  thankful  for  from  the  humanitarian 
poinc  of  view,  it  is  nevertheless  true 
that  they  have  had  upon  agriculture, 
through  the  general  lowering  of  the 
prices  of  produce,  an  action  which  has 
placed  it  in  a  critical  situation,  and 
which  has  thrown  the  cultivators  into 
confusion  and  brought  discouragement 
and  despair  among  the  rural  popu- 
lation. All  thoughtiul  minds,  the  pub 
lie    powers,    and    Governments,    are 


occupied  with  these  considerations. 
In  all  directions  it  is  felt  that  the  agri- 
culture of  Europe  is  like  an  old  and 
leaking  ship,  tossed  and  buffeted  about 
upon  a  sea  of  breakers,  and  that,  to  save 
it  from  foundering, it  needs  to  be  steered 
by  abler  hands  and  navigated  by  pilots 
who  will  join  to  a  thorough  practical 
training  a  profound  and  extensive 
scientific  knowledge." 

The  authorities  of  France  are  thor- 
oughly awake  to  the  situation,  and  are 
now  carrying  on  the  most  thorough 
system  of  general  agricultural  instruc- 
tion in  order  to  provide  trained  men  to 
man  the  "  ship"  in  her  perilous  career. 

Two  things  especially  are,  in  my 
opinion,  of  prime  importance  now  to 
save  the  agriculture  of  this  Province 
and  the  agriculture  of  Canada  from 
being  reduced  to  the  level  of  cheap 
lands,  cheap  labor,  and  cheap  mental 
calibre.  The  first  is  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  our  deep  waterway  systems, 
so  that  the  advantage  may  be  main- 
tained of  the  very  lowest  transpor- 
tation rates  on  all  farm  products  for 
export  to  Europe,  and  the  completion 
of  a  perfect  system  of  transportation, 
so  that  our  fruits,  including  peaches 
and  grapes,  butter,  eggs,  poultry  and 
other  perishable  products  may  be 
safely  and  cheaply  transported  to  the 
consuming  markets  of  Europe.  It 
may  be  advisable  to  divert  some  of  the 
rushing  American  tourists  for  Europe 
from  New  York  and  Boston  to  Mon- 
treal, St.  John,  or  Halifax,  but  it 
means  vastly  more  wealth  to  this  coun- 
try to  be  able  to  send  our  valuable  and 
perishable  farm  products  to  London, 
Liverpool,  Bristol,  Glasgow,  or  Man- 
chester in  perfect  condition. 

The  second  requirement  is  that  our 
agriculturists  shall  receive  someground- 
ing  in  the  scientific  principles  under- 
lying their  work,  so  that  farm  practice 
may  be  more  intelligently  directed, 
and  that  some  of  the  great  waste  of 
time  and  labor  may  be  saved  to  this 
important  industry. 
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One  of  the  distinguishing  features 
of  the  agriculture  of  to-day  is  the  rise  of 
co-operative  associations.  In  Ontario 
we  have  had  agricultural  societies  ever 
since  the  Province  was  organized,  and 
fornearlyseventyyears  legislative  grants 
have  been  made  for  their  encourage- 
ment. But  the  societies  for  discus- 
sion of  agricultural  topics,  for  inter- 
change of  ideas,  and  for  teaching  or 
instruction  by  experts  are  of  recent 
origin.  We  have  associations  of  the 
owners  and  breeders  of  all  the  leading 
breeds  of  live  stock.  We  have  a  Fruit 
Growers'  Association,  associations  also 
of  the  poultry  keepers  and  of  the  bee- 
keepers, an  association  of  experiment- 
ers, two  associations  of  the  dairymen, 
and  an  Entomological  Society.  AU 
these,  through  their  many  meetings, 
and  the  hundreds  of  meetings  of  Far 
mers'  Institutes,  have  quickened  the 
minds  of  the  workers.  Supplementing 
these  meetings,  reports  and  bulletins 
have  been  distributed  by  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  in  the  past  ten  years. 
But  the  point  that  I  wish  to  make  here 
is  that  the  persons  principally  bene 
fitted  by  this  work  are  the  men  and 
women  of  mature  years.  This  is  all 
very  well  in  its  way.  These  men 
appreciate  thoroughly  what  is  being 
done;  they  recognize  the  importance 
and  the  necessity  of  this  instruction — 
but  is  it  not  beginning  at  the  wrong 
end  ?  Why  should  the  farming  class 
of  this  country  have  to  wait  until  they 
become  men  before  they  learn  that 
there  is  a  scienct  underlying  their  prac 
tice  ?  If  it  is  a  good  thing  to  educate 
a  grown  man  or  a  grown  woman  in  the 
principles  of  agricultural  work,  it  is 
still  more  important,  as  far  as  practic 
able,  to  give  the  boy  and  the  girl  some 
training  in  these  principles  early  in 
life,  at  the  time  when  these  principles 
are  most  easily  acquired,  and  when 
they  will  be  of  most  permanent  bene 
fit.  I,  therefore,  have  no  hesitation 
in  answering  my  first  question  by 
saying  that  agriculture   in  some  form 


shouli  be  taught  to  the  pupils  of  our 
schools. 

2.  When  and  Where  shoxdd  it  be 
Taught  ? 

Most  persons,  I  think,  are  of  the 
opinion  that  some  instruction  in  agri- 
culture should  be  given  to  pupils  in 
rural  schools,  since  they  assume  that 
these  pupils  are  to  be  the  future  far- 
mers. They  are  not,  in  general,  of 
the  opinion  that  the  teaching  should 
be  given  in  towns  and  city  schools, 
because  the  pupils  of  such  schools  are 
likely  to  move  out  into  professional 
pursuits,  become  school  teachers,  enter 
mercantile  life,  or  follow  some  one  of 
the  many  manufacturing  lines  of  life. 
They  are  not  quite  sure  that  all  pupils 
in  rural  schools  even  should  be  taught 
agriculture,  as  so  many  are  yearly  com- 
ing from  the  country  to  the  tOA^n  to 
reinforce  the  struggling  city  classes 
with  new  blood  and  nsw  physique. 
Right  here  I  would  present  a  de  :)at- 
able  statement.  If  agriculture  can  be 
taught  in  our  schools  in  a  manner  such 
as  I  will  suggest  in  my  next  division,  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  it  should  be 
on  the  course  of  study  for  town  and 
city  pupils  as  well  as  on  the  course  for 
rural  pupils.  Perhaps  in  city  and  town 
schools  it  might  be  made  optional, 
but  in  rural  schools  it  should  be  oblig- 
atory. The  present  siiuiiion  is  that-, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  all  town  and 
city  pupils  will  remain  in  city  and  town 
pursuits,  and  the  country  schools  are 
also  being  annually  drained  of  the 
majority  of  the  brightest  and  most 
promising.  But  this,  I  contend,  is 
not  a  very  promising  feature  of  our 
country's  growth.  It  may  be  due  in 
some  part  to  the  very  nature  of  our 
present  system.  That  I  shall  not  here 
discuss.  If  we  can,  by  altering  or 
rearranging  our  system,  keep  more  of 
the  best  rural  pupils  in  touch  and  work 
with  agriculture,  and  if  we  can  at  tne 
~ame  time  arouse  in  some  of  the  towns 
and  city  pupils  a  sympathy   for  agri- 
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cultural  methods  and  agricultural  life, 
we  shall  be  looking  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  pupils  and  the  country  as 
a  whole.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a 
course  of  agriculture  can  be  given  in 
town  and  city  schools  that  will  be 
interesting  and  beneficial,  and  that 
will  be  in  harmony  with  the  best  edu- 
cational methods  or  system.  I  would 
put  a  course  in  the  science  of  agri- 
culture within  the  reach  of  every  pupil 
in  all  of  our  schools,  and  I  would 
therefore  begin  the  work  in  the  public 
schools,  rural  and  urban  alike.  In  the 
schools  of  France,  where  agricultural 
education  has  been  most  fully  taught, 
instruction  in  this  work  begins  in  the 
primary  schools  in  the  elementary 
course,  with  pupils  from  seven  to  nine 
years  old,  and  is  followed  out  through 
the  middle  course,  nine  to  eleven 
years,  and  the  superior  course,  with 
pupils  from  eleven  to  thirteen  years 
old.  It  might  be  best  to  begin  the 
work  here  by  making  agriculture  a 
compulsory  subject  in  the  4th  form  of 
our  Public  Schools,  and  from  this  as  a 
starting  point  work  out  in  time  a  sys- 
tem of  instruction  adapted  to  our  con- 
ditions, prefacing  it  first  by  a  simpler 
course  in  the  third  form,  and  adding 
an  advanced  course  to  our  High  School 
work. 

I  believe  that  agriculture  can  be 
taught  just  as  well  to  the  Public  School 
pupils  as  are  some  of  the  subjects  at 
present  on  the  course,  and  I  believe 
that  the  pupils  themselves  will  come 
to  the  subject  with  as  much  eagerness. 
I  do  not  care  to  particularize  or  to 
make  comparisons,  but  perhaps  you 
will  permit  one  remark,  viz  :  If  Public 
School  pupils  can  master  the  subj  :cts 
of  physiology,  hygiene  and  temperance, 
they  ai-e  well  able  to  take  hold  of  the 
subject  of  agriculture,  and  I  think  it 
can  be  made  more  inteUigible  to  them. 

3.  What  can  be  Taught  and  How 
should  it  be  Taught! 

This  is  the  most  important  of  the 
three  questions  ;  it  is  that  upon  which 


the  whole  argument  turns.  I  think 
that  delay  in  introducing  agriculture 
into  our  schools  has  occurred  prin- 
cipally because  of  the  difficulty,  in  fact, 
the  present  impossibility,  of  introduc- 
ing into  our  schools  instruction  as  to 
how  to  farm.  Our  schools  could  not 
be  equipped  for  training  in  the  prac- 
tice of  agriculture  except  at  an  enor- 
mous cost, and  our  Pu'ilic  Schoolteach- 
ers could  not  be  expsc'ed  to  teach  the 
young  how  to  farm  even  in  the  crudest 
manner.  Here  is  the  point — any 
instruction  now  given  in  our  schools 
should  deal  simply  with  the  science  of 
agriculture  ;  the  practical  application 
of  the  scientific  principles  may  be  left 
to  the  home  training  and  to  such 
specially  equipped  institutions  as  our 
Agricultural  Coll'^ge.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  in  time  something  may  be 
done  for  our  rural  schools,  as  has  been 
done  in  France  and  other  European 
countries  in  the  way  of  adding  small 
gardens  and  plots  wherein  some  of  the 
lessons  of  the  schoolroom  may  be 
applied,  and  where  illustrations  may 
be  found  in  the  growing  trees  and 
shrubs  and  the  development  of  seeds 
sown  by  the  hands  of  the  pupils  them- 
selves. 

This  mistake  of  confusing  the 
science  and  the  practice  of  agriculture 
is  quite  general,  and  some  of  the  text- 
books placed  in  the  hands  of  young 
pupils  have  no  little  responsibility  for 
continuing  the  mistake. 

I  consider  the  science  of  agriculture 
eminently  adapted  for  school  instruc- 
tion, and  a  future  student  of  natural 
science  could  not  lay  a  better  founda- 
tion for  his  future  work  than  by  first 
mastering  the  general  principles  of  the 
various  sciences  which  together  form 
what  we  call  the  science  of  agricul- 
ture. Let  us  note  briefly  what  it  in- 
cludes. 

Agriculture  consists  mainly  in  the 
growth  of  plants,  the  feeding  of  these 
plants  to  animals,  and  the  working 
over  of  the  animal  products  resulting. 


The  Relation  of  Agriculture  to  our  School  System. 
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First  of  all  we  have  the  air  and  the 
soil.  A  study  of  these  gives  us  an  in 
troduction  to  chemistry,  geology  and 
meteorology. 

The  growth  of  plants  brings  in  the 
study  of  botany,  and  clostly  follows 
an  introduction  to  entomology. 

The  study  of   the  animah  at  once 
calls   for  some   of  the  simplest   pda 
ciples  of  zoology,  anatomy  and   physi- 
ology. 

Even  bacteriology  comes  in  when 
we  study  the  diseases  of  the  plants  and 
animals  and  the  making  of  cheese  and 
butter. 

And  so  we  might  sum  up  by  saying 
that  a  study  of  the  science  of  agricul- 
ture implies  a  beginning  in  the  study 
of  all  the  natural  sciences  that  are 
afterwards  found  in  our  High  Schools 
and  colleges.  The  study  of  the 
science  of  agriculture  is  to  a  large  ex- 
tent a  course  in  "  nature  study,"  and, 
since  the  illustrations  are  taken  from 
plants,  soils,  insects  and  animals  wi;h 
which  all  boys  and  girls  are  more  or 
less  familiar,  the  subject  may  be  made 
to  apptal  to  the  everyday  observations 
of  the  pupils.  What  should  be  done, 
then,  is  to  give  the  pupils  an  insight 
into  the  first  principles  of  the  various 
sciences,  laying  stress  upon  these  laws 
and  principles  that  have  an  application 
to  the  work  of  agriculture.  Let  me 
put  it  in  the  form  of  a  few  questions. 

1.  What  is  the  atmosphere,  and  how 
does  it  affect  the  soil  ? 

2.  What  are  the  causes  and  effects 
of  rain  ? 

3.  How  is  soil  originated  ? 

4.  What  are  the  principles  under- 
lying tillage  and  drainage? 

5.  What  changes  take  place  in  the 
sprouting  of  seed  ? 

6.  How  do  plants  feed  and  grow  and 
mature  seed  ? 

7.  How  are  new  varieties  of  plants 
produced  ? 

8    How  do  animals  digest  food  ? 

9.  What  IS  the  life  history  of  a  but- 
teifiy,  a  beetle,  an  aphis  or  a  honey 
bee  ? 


10.  What  are  the  causes  of  fer- 
meniatio..s  in  the  soil,  in  the  silo,  and 
in  milk  and  cream  ? 

A  thousand  and  one  other  quest'ons 
might  be  put,  the  answers  to  which 
would  be  given  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
first  principles  of  the  sciences  of  chem- 
istry, botany,  entomology,  gec-logy, 
physics,  physiology  or  bacteriology. 
An  acquamtance  with  such  would  be 
useful  and  interesting  to  all  clashes  of 
students,  whether  coming  from  the 
farm  or  not,  and  to  all  classes,  whether 
going  to  the  farm  or  not. 

What  I  am  trying  to  lay  before  you 
as  my  idea  of  how  agriculture  might 
and  should  be  taught  in  our  schools 
has  been  more  ckarly  and  forcibly  put 
by  that  master  teacher,  Huxley,  who, 
in  addressing  a  farmers'  club  in  Eng- 
land on  this  subject,  spoke  as  follows  : 

"  There  are  some  general  principles 
which  apply  to  all  technical  training. 
The  first  of  these,  I  think,  is  that  prac 
lice  is  to  be  learned  only  by  practice. 
The  farmer  must  be  made  by  thorough 
farm  work.  I  think  I  might  be  able 
to  give  you  a  fair  account  of  a  bean 
plant,  and  of  the  manner  and  condi- 
tion of  its  growth,  but  if  I  were  to  try 
to  raise  a  crop  of  beans  your  club 
would  probably  laugh  consumtdly  at 
the  result.  Nevertheless,  I  believe 
that  practical  people  would  be  all  the 
better  for  the  scientific  knowledge 
which  does  not  enable  me  to  grow 
beans.  It  would  keep  you  from  at- 
tempting hopeless  experiments,  and 
would  enable  you  to  take  advantage  of 
the  innumerable  hints  which  Dame 
Naturegives  to  people  who  live  in  direct 
contact  with  things. 

"  And  this  leads  me  to  the  general 
principle  which  I  think  applies  10  all 
technical  training  of  all  schoolboys  and 
schoolgirls,  and  that  is  that  they  should 
be  led  from  the  observation  of  the 
commonest  facts  to  general  scientific 
truths.  If  I  were  called  upon  to  frame 
a  course  of  elementary  instruction 
preparatory  to  agriculture,  I  am  not 
sure  that  I    would  attempt  chemistry, 
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or  botany,  or  physiology,  or  geology  as 
such.  It  is  a  method  fraught  with 
the  danger  of  spending  too  much  time 
and  attention  on  abstraction  and 
theories,  on  words  and  notions  instead 
of  things.  The  history  of  a  bean,  of  a 
grain  of  wheat,  of  a  turnip,  of  a  sheep, 
of  a  pig,  or  of  a  cow,  properly  treited 
— with  the  introduction  of  the  elements 
of  chemihtry,  physiology,  and  so  on  as 
they  come  in — would  give  all  the 
elementary  science  which  is  needed 
for  the  comprehension  of  the  processes 
of  agriculture,  in  a  form  easily  assimi- 
lated by  the  youthful  mind,  which 
loathes  anything  in  the  shape  of  long 
words  and  abstract  notions,  and  small 
blame  to  it." 

I  have  already  mentioned  one  mis- 
conception that  has  retarded  the  in- 
troduction of  agriculture  as  a  perma 
nent  part  of  our  school  system,  viz., 
the  idea  that  it  was  intended  to  give 
some  instruction  in  the  practice  of 
agriculture,  whereas  nothing  should  be 
attempted  but  the  first  principles  of 
the  various  sciences  that  are  connected 
with  or  underlie  agriculture,  taking  up 
the  application  of  these  sciences  to 
agricultuie. 

Another  fault  is  the  attempt  on  the 
part  of  some  persons  to  try  to  do  too 
much.  We  must  not  crowd  too  much 
on  the  young  mind,  or  mental  dyspep- 
sia will  result,  followed  by  a  loathing 
of  all  forms  of  mental  food.  The 
work,  when  first  begun  in  the  Public 
Schools,  should  be  very  simple,  very 
restricted,  and  should  call  into  activity 
the  open  eyes  and  open  ears  of  the 
pupils. 

Every  rain  that  falls,  every  tiny 
stream  by  the  roadside,  the  shooting 
of  the  green  blade  in  the  spring,  the 
nodding  buttercups,  the  goldenrod, 
the  tall  bull  thistle,  the  early  dropping 
apple  with  its  worm-hole,  the  ball  of 
black  knot  upon  the  cherry,  the  jump- 
ing grasshopper  and  the  hundred  of 
nature's  children,  should  attract  the 
attention  of  our  children  out  of  doors, 


and  arouse  in  them  a  love  that  is  not 
born  of  ignorance  but  of  true  knowl- 
edge. Nature  in  the  country,  in  the 
village,  in  the  town,  and,  to  a  limited 
sense,  even  in  the  city,  lies  before  our 
children  as  a  great  unnoticed,  unmean- 
ing book.  Our  children  by  their  nat- 
ural sympathy  with  nature,  and  by 
their  God  given  faculties,  appeal 
through  us  to  the  great  Creator  of  na- 
ture. "  Open  thou  mine  eyes  that  I 
may  behold  wondrous  things  out  of 
thy  law." 

Another  objection  that  comes  up  in 
the  minds  of  some,  and  that  even  finds 
expression,  is  that  agriculture  is  not  on 
a  high  enough  plane,  that  there  is 
more  dirt  than  diamonds  in  it,  that 
there  is  lacking  the  aesthetic  element. 
Those  who  think  and  speak  thus  have 
evidently  not  given  an  honest  con- 
sideration to  the  subject  or  are  not 
aware  of  the  marvellous .  progress  of 
agricultural  science  in  the  past  fifty 
years.  I  have,  I  think,  answered  this 
by  saying  that  the  science  of  agricul- 
ture is  nothing  else  than  a  comprehen- 
sive grouping  and  interminglmg  of  the 
oiher  sciences  that  are  now  studied  in 
our  schools  and  colleges. 

I  could,  had  I  time,  discuss  the  pos- 
sibiliiies  of  increasing  our  agricultural 
wealth  by  a  general  dissemination  of 
agricultural  information  among  the 
rural  classes.  Our  annual  agricultural 
product  is  now  about  $250,000,000  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario  alone.  I 
could  prove  even  to  those  of  ycu  who 
are  not  farmers  that  this  can  easily  be 
increased  by  twenty  five  per  cent,  and 
a  sum  added  to  our  annual  product 
that  would  cause  the  tales  of  the 
Yukon  to  sink  into  insignificance. 

In  1892  I  addressed  the  Provmcial 
Teachers'  Association  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  my  opinions  of  that  year  are 
stronger  and  more  decided  in  1898. 
I  shall  close  this  paper  with  the  con- 
cluding paragraph  of  that  address  : 

"  Instruction  in  agriculture  in  our 
schools  may   be  very  limited,   but    if 
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nothing  more  be  done  than  to  start 
our  rural  pupils  thinking,  to  give  them 
an  impetus  or  a  turn  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, to  develop  in  them  a  taste  for 
agricultural  study  and  investigation, 
to  arouse  in  them   a  desire  to  know 


more  and  to  read  more  about  agricul- 
tural affairs,  and  especially  to  increase 
in  them  a  respect  for  their  work  and  a 
pride  in  their  calling,  then  the  most 
important  end  of  their  education  will 
have  been  attained." 


SOME  SCHOOLMASTERS  OF  FICTION. 


IN  "  Westward  Ho  !  "  Charles  Kings- 
ley  has  given  a  picture  of  a  man  who 
was  probably  a  typical  pedagogue 
of  Queen  Elizabeth's  days.  Vindex 
Brimblecombe  was  a  man  whose  bark 
was  worse  than  his  bite,  whose  out- 
ward exterior  was  coarser  than  his  inner 
being.  His  only  argument  was  force. 
He  believed  in  the  potent  virtue  of  the 
rod,  and,  to  borrow  a  word  from  the 
"  Day  Dreams  of  a  Schoolmaster," 
tattooed  his  pupils  with  wisdom  and 
knowledge.  Yet,  at  bottom,  he  was 
kindly,  good  and  well-disposed.  But 
the  continual  infliction  of  physical  pun 
ishment  had  weakened  his  self-conirol, 
so  that  he  may  have  almost  learned  to 
take  delight  in  the  pain  he  caused. 
Look  at  his  exclamation:  "Come  hither, 
sirrah,  or  I'll  flay  you  aiive  !  "  and  the 
evident  joy  he  felt  in  flogging  Amyas 
after  Sir  Richard  Grenville  had  sent  him 
back.  One  cannot  help  laughing  as 
heartily  as  the  latter  gentleman  at  the 
shrewd  stroke  on  the  pate  that  laid  him 
low.  In  the  prevailing  fashion  of  the 
time, he  bestrewed  his  speech  plentiful- 
ly with  Latin  phiases  and  classical  quo- 
tations. Indeed,  it  is  a  puzzle  that 
one  so  learned  had  to  seek  the  help  of 
Mr.  tiancis  Leigh  in  writing  the  short 
Latin  epigram.  It  may  be  mferred 
that  the  rough-and-ready  method  of 
teaching  which  Mr.  Brimblecombe  used 
had  not  only  weakened  his  self  con- 
trol, but  also  somewhat  impaired  his 
moral  character  :  for  he  seems 
to  have  listened  to  his  son's  tales, 
even  if  he  did  not,  as  Sir  Richard 
thought,    employ    him    directly  as  an 


"eavesdropper  and  favor-currier."  As 
is  usual  with  men  who  are  haughty  to 
their  inferiors,  he  was  excessively 
afraid  of  his  superiors.  The  moment 
he  thought  that  his  patron  was  blaming 
him,  he  went  on  his  knees,  and  talked 
as  no  self-respecting  schoolmaster 
could  talk  nowadays.  As  a  natural 
result  of  his  general  character,  he  was 
not  ht  Id  in  any  high  esteem  by  the 
townspeople,  else  they  would  not  have 
saluted  him  in  the  procession  with  the 
cry,  "  Who  stole  Admiral  Grenville's 
brooms  because  birch-rods  »^'ere  dear  ?" 
On  turning  to  the  pages  of  that  won- 
derful romance,  "John  Inglesant,"  we 
find  slight  sketches  of  two  men  far 
different  from  the  above  in  character, 
though  not  so  far  removed  in  time. 
Though  they  were  clergymen  in  par- 
ishes also,  it  is  a  relief  to  picture  the 
contrast  between  them  and  their  fore- 
runner. The  second  of  the  two  had 
an  easy  and  attractive  way  of  teaching. 
Either  from  deep  interest  in  his  pupil, 
or  from  true  humility,  he  used  to  read 
to  him  the  treatises  which  he  wrote  in 
Latin.  Instead  of  filling  him  with 
useless  grammar  rules,  he  gave  him 
that  facility  in  classical  translation 
which  is  so  useful  a  thing,  but  which 
is  so  often  found  lacking  even  in  a 
classical  scholar.  The  present  lack  of 
this  power  is  deplored  by  Professor 
Miall  in  his  "  Thirty  Years  of  Teach- 
ing "  :  "I  think. I  am  not  putting  the 
case  too  strongly  in  saying  that  you  wil^ 
hardly  get  a  page  of  Latin  or  easy 
Greek  read  at  sight,  except  by  a  man 
who  has  taken  classical  honors,  or  has 
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followed  classical  studies  for  several 
years  after  leaving  college."  This 
clergyman  also  instilled  into  John  the 
charm  of  Plato's  philosophy,  and  gave 
to  a  mind  already  dreamy  a  bias  in 
favor  of  mystical  studies.  This,  per- 
haps, was  not  the  highest  wisdom.  Yet, 
who  to-day  could  improve  on  his  last 
advice  :  "  Hear  what  all  men  say,  but 
follow  no  man  ;  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  of  any  value  but  the  Divine 
Light — follow  it.  Attach  yourself  to 
the  King  and  the  Church  party,  be- 
cause you  are  not  placed  here  to  rea 
SOD,  but  to  obey.  Remember  it  is  the 
very  seal  of  a  gentleman — to  obey." 
The  previous  clergyman,  who  had 
taught  John  Terence  and  grammar, 
mu-t  have  been  an  equally  worihy  man, 
to  judge  from  the  esteem  in  which  his 
people  held  him.  His  large  melting 
eyes  marked  the  inward  soul  that 
leaped  out  to  meet  those  who  needed 
help.  His  words  show  that  his  influ- 
ence must  have  been  altogether  in  the 
direction  of  training  his  pupil's  char- 
acter. "  Earth  becomes  to  us,  if  we 
thus  think,  nothing  but  the  garden  ot 
the  Lord,  and  every  fellow-being  we 
meet  and  see  in  it,  a  beautiful  and  in- 
vited guest."  Would  that  all  school- 
masters to  day  were  as  full  of  devout 
thoughts  ! 

In  the  "  Choir  Invisible,"  there  is  a 
picture  of  a  Kentucky  school  and  mas- 
ter of  a  hundred  years  ago.  Some  of 
the  touches  in  it  are  wonderfully  true  to 
life.  When  John  Gray  was  ill  after 
his  fight  with  the  cougar,  the  boys  and 
girls  came  to  inquire  how  he  was,  but 
"  there  was  no  disguising  the  dread 
they  all  felt  that  he  might  soon  be 
well."  "Wee  Jennie  even  came  up 
with  her  slate  one  day  and  asked  him 
to  set  her  a  sum  in  multiplication. 
He  did  so;  but  he  knew  that  she 
would  rub  it  out  as  soon  as  she  could 
get  out  of  sight."  Again,  most  vivid 
of  all,  "a  toiling  slate  pencil  grated  on 
its  way  as  arduously  as  a  waggon  up  a 
hill."     John   Gray   had   the   character 


needful  for  the  true  schoolmaster. 
"  It  was  this  religious  purity  of  his 
nature  and  his  life,  resting  upon  him 
as  a  mantle,  visible  to  all  eyes,  but  in- 
visible to  him,  that  had,  as  Mrs.  Fal- 
coner believed,  attracted  him  to  her  so 
powerfully."  See  how  he  joined  in  his 
children's  games — the  mimic  repre- 
sentation of  backwoods  life,  with  all 
its  perils  from  Indians — and  the  more 
real  game  of  turning  the  schoolroom 
into  a  fort  and  leaving  him  to  force  an 
entrance  by  sheer  strength.  There  is 
much  to  be  learned  from  his  history 
lesson.  He  made  it  real  and  litelike 
by  taking  his  boys  into  the  open  coun- 
try and  letting  the  places  they  could 
see  stand  for  the  places  he  wished  to 
describe.  He  applied  it  to  their 
future  lives  by  drawing  therefrom  the 
moral  lesson  that  ihey  would  never  do 
anything  in  the  world  without  courage, 
but  that  courage  must  also  be  used  in 
a  good  cause.  His  little  speech  when 
he  bade  farewell  to  his  school  was  just 
as  manly  and  full  of  advice.  He  told 
his  children  what  their  parents  had 
won  for  them,  how  proud  they  should 
be  of  them,  and  how  they  should  strive 
to  be  worthy  of  them.  He  told  them 
to  be  both  brave  and  grave.  "  And  the 
best  thing  I  have  to  say  to  you  is  :  JBe 
good  boys  and  grow  up  to  be  good 
men." 

The  old  schoolmaster  in  "  Adam 
Bede"  is  a  favorite  character  with 
those  who  study  human  nature  in  the 
pages  of  novels.  His  opinions  on 
women  were  peculiar  to  himself;  but 
there  may  have  been  pages  in  hi":  life 
that  would  have  formed  a  complete 
vindication  if  they  had  been  opened. 
How  well  we  know  his  bttle  room — 
almost  as  well  as  Adam  Bede  him'^elf 
did — with  its  faded  map,  its  ear  of  In- 
dian corn,  and  its  specimen  of  the 
master's  handwriting.  But  more  inter- 
esting than  the  room  were  its  inhabi- 
tants, those  laboring  men  striving  to 
improve  themselves.  What  patience 
Bartle  Massie  showed  with  their  strug- 
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gling  efforts  to  do  their  best!  "It 
was  almost  as  if  three  rough  animals 
were  making  humble  efforts  to  learn 
how  they  might  become  human.  And 
it  touched  the  tenderest  fibre  in 
Bartle  Massey's  nature  :  for  such  full- 
grown  children  as  these  were  the  only 
pupils  for  whom  he  had  no  severe 
epithets  and  no  impatient  tones.  He 
was  not  gifted  with  an  imperturbable 
temper,  but  this  evening  his  eyes  shed 
their  mildest  and  most  encouraging 
light  on  Bill  Downs,  the  sawyer,  who 
is  turning  his  head  on  one  side  in  the 
desperate  sense  of  blankness  before 
the  letters  d,  r,  y."  Yet  he  could  be 
outspoken  and  tell  some  plain  truths  to 
those  who  needed  them.  He  was 
severe  on  the  two  youihs  who  were 
learning  how  to  do  bills  of  parcels,  but 
gave  no  heed  to  them  in  their  spare 
time.  "  You  think  knowledge  is  to  be 
got  cheap — you'll  come  and  pay  Bartle 
Massie  sixpence  a  week,  and  he'll 
make  you  clever  at  the  figures  without 
your  taking  any  trouble.  But  knowl- 
edge isn't  to  be  got  with  paying  six- 
pence, let  me  tell  you.  If  you're  to 
know  figures,  you  must  turn  them  over 
in  your  own  heads,  and  keep  your 
thoughts  fixed  on  'em."  With  all  his 
crotchets  and  whims,  he  was  a  very 
kindly  man,  and  concealed  the  truest 
of  hearts  under  a  somewhat  gruff  ex 
terior.  How  many  men  would  have 
done  and  cared  for  Adam  Bede  as  he 
did  daring  the  trying  time  of  the  trial. 
In  the  "Shadow  of  the  Sword  "  yet 
another  type  of  schoolmaster  is  pic- 
tured for  us.  Master  Arfoll  had 
passed  through  the  terrible  scenes  of 
the  French  Revolution,  and  was  now 
spending  the  latter  part  of  his  1  f e  in 
teaching.  He  was  lean  and  stooping  ; 
bis  limbs  were  shrunken  ;  and  his  face 
was  weird  and  uncanny.  But  when  he 
smiled  on  those  he  loved,  it  lit  up,  and 
"you  would  have  said  then,  a  beauti 
ful  face,  as  one  who  looked  upon 
angels."  He  had  no  fixed  place  of 
residence,    but    wandered  about    ihe 


country,  teaching  wherever  he  could, 
but  generally  in  the  open  air.  He 
was  a  welcome  guest  in  the  houses  of 
his  pupils,  and  received  presents  in 
kind,  though  not  often  of  money. 
Sill,  he  was  quite  happy  and  con- 
tented with  his  mode  of  life.  An  air 
of  my>tery  hung  around  him,  for  none 
knew  aught  of  his  early  life,  and  his 
face  was  the  face  of  -"^ne  who  had 
passed  through  great  troubles.  He 
was  not  a  worshipper  at  the  shrine  of 
Napoleon,  like  his  contemporaries,  and 
tried  to  instil  into  his  pupils  the  gos- 
pel of  love  and  peace.  How  interest- 
ing is  the  picture  of  his  little  class — a 
peasant  of  twenty-five,  a  youth  of 
eighteen,  two  girls  of  fourteen,  two 
boys,  and  two  small  children  !  How 
ill-assorted  they  are,  and  yet  how  pa- 
tient he  is  with  them  all  !  His  whole 
treatment  of  his  oldest  and  dullest 
pupil  is  the  following  of  Ascham's 
words  that  there  is  no  such  whetstone 
of  wit  as  praise.  His  little  prayer 
showed  that  he  valued  the  opportunity 
of  influencing  his  pupils'  characters. 
His  last  words  to  Rohan  showed  his 
inner  strength  and  the  secret  of  the 
magnetic  power  he  possessed  over 
those  about  him  :  "  It  is  wrong  to 
acquiesce  in  evil,  even  to  save  one's 
life  ;  it  is  accursed  to  draw  a  sword  for 
that  man,  even  though  France  itself  is 
threatened.  I  weep  for  thee  as  for  my 
own  child,  to  see  thee  so  troubled,  so 
pursued  ;  but  I  say  in  my  heart,  '  God 
bless  him  !  he  is  right — he  is  a  brave 
man  ;  and,  were  I  indeed  his  father,  I 
should  be  proud  of  such  a  son.'  " 

In  George  Macdonald's  "Alec 
Forbes  of  Howglen,"  there  is  a  Scotch 
dominie  who  was  near  akin  to  Mr. 
Squeers  and  Mr.  Brimblecombe  in  the 
methods  he  used.  He  brings  to  one's 
mind  involuntarily  the  words  of  Chan- 
ning,  that  the  boy  condemned  to  hear 
the  voice  and  undergo  the  regime  of  a 
harsh  and  cruel  man  is  placed  in  a 
schoDl  of  vice.  Fancy  a  really  refined 
man  using  the  following  ins'rument  of 
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punishment  :  "  A  thick  strap  of  horse- 
hide,  prepared  by  steeping  in  brine, 
black  and  supple  with  constant  use, 
and  cut  into  fingers  at  one  end,  which 
had  been  hardened  in  the  fire."  Tne 
tender  souls  of  his  little  children  must 
have  sunk  within  them  every  time  they 
saw  such  a  ferocious  looking  weapon. 
There  was  a  pale-faced,  delicate  boy 
who  blundered  in  reading,  and  each 
slip  he  made  brought  it  about  his  legs. 
That  was  alluring  to  the  bright  fields 
of  wisdom.  Murdoch  Malison,  the 
master,  was  a  hard  man,  with  severe,  if 
not  cruel,  temper,  and  possessed  by  a 
savage  sense  of  duty.  Yet  he  wished 
to  be  just.  "  He  did  not  want  to 
punish  the  innocent,  it  is  true;  but  I 
doubt  whether  the  discovery  of  a  boy's 
innocence  was  not  a  disappointment 
to  him."  Not  to  boys  only,  but  even 
to  girls,  was  he  rough.  He- once  gave 
Annie  Anderson,  the  little  girl   round 


whom  the  first  part  of  the  story  cen- 
tres, a  push  that  nearly  threw  her  on 
her  face.  "  It  was  days  before  she  re- 
covered from  the  shock."  The  boys 
of  Malison's  school  were  well  able  to 
read  the  bar  )meter  of  his  face  and  ap- 
pearance. Black  stockings  instead  of 
white  were  regarded  as  a  b  ^d  omen, 
and  generally  foreboded  an  unhappy 
day.  The  most  curious  trait  in  him 
was  the  utter  difference  between  his 
school  character  and  his  private  char- 
acter. "  The  moment  he  was  out  of 
school — the  moment,  that  is,  that  he 
ceased  for  the  day  to  be  responsible 
for  the  moral  and  intellectual  condi- 
tion of  his  turbulent  subjects — the 
whole  character,  certainly  the  whole 
deportment,  of  the  man  changed.  He 
was  now  as  meek  and  gentle  in  speech 
and  behavior  as  any  mother  could 
have  desired." — Educational  Times. 


ARE  WE  GOING  RIGHT? 


^  Last  week  we  referred   to  a  danger  j 
menacing    the    moral    well-being     of  I 
Canada  in  the  "  namby-pamby  "  legis- 1 
lation  so  often  thrust  on  us.     We  now  j 
desire  to  come  down    to  facts,   and  to  j 
deal   with    some    of   the    mischievous 
methods    of    the    present    day.     Our 
school  system  has  been  so    "cribbed, 
cabined,  and    confined"  by  laws  and 
regulations  that   a    teacher  is  a  mere 
machine,    doing   everything    by  rule ; 
the  children  are  all  treated  as  machines 
of  exactly    one   pattern,  without    the 
slightest  idea  of  iadividuality,  and  woe 
betide   teacher    or   scholar  who  dares 
do    or   say  anything    not    allowed    or 
provided  for  in  the  manual  of  several 
hundred    classes    of    instruction  and 
guidance.     One   of   the  most  curious 
sights  in  Toronto  is  to  w^itch  one  day's 
proceedings  in  a  Public  Schoo\  Every 
movement  of  every  child   is  carefully 
watchf  d  and  ordered  according  to  the 
manual.     The   dull    child,    the  smirt 


child,  the  funny  little  fellow,  and  the 
sober,  old-fashioned  fellow  are  all  com- 
pelled to  walk,  talk  and  learn  exactly 
alike.  It  may  read  like  a  joke,  but  it 
is  an  absolute  fact  that  if  a  child  ac- 
cidentally allows  a  pen,  pencil  or  other 
article  to  fall,  he  or  she  mnst  not  stcop 
to  pick  it  up  except  in  the  mmner 
provided  for  by  a  cast-iron  rule,  and 
children  have  been  punished  for  pick- 
ing up  articles  they  had  dropped  in 
violation  of  some  of  these  rules.  The 
only  other  institution  in  Toron'o  where 
such  cast-iro  1  rules  exist  and  are  en- 
forced is  the  Central  Prison.  The 
amount  of  red  tape  and  the  number 
of  cast-iron  rules  connected  with  our 
Public  Schools  give  us  inferior  teach- 
ers, inferior  teaching,  and  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  increase  of  insanity 
and  the  amount  of  juvenile  crime  in 
Ontario. 

Insanity  is  ofcen  caused  by  the  con- 
stant   cramping    and    restraining     of 
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■energy  which  should  have  been  allow- 
<ed  freer  course  and  directed  into 
proper  channels.  One  of  the  very 
worst  evils  of  our  day  is  the  want  of 
proper  care  on  the  part  of  parents  and 
teachers  in  dealing  with  children,  and 
the  practice  of  training,  or  atiempiing 
to  train,  all  in  one  groove.  Mediocrity 
must  result,  and  idiocy  frequently  re- 
sults from  this. 

Akin  to  this  evil  is  that  of  parents 
deciding  off-hand  what  their  children 
are  to  be  and  setting  about  the  train- 
ing of  them  for  some  profession  or 
calling  for  which  they  are  utterly  un 
suited.  These  unfortunates  turn  out 
miserable  failures  in  life,  and  often  be- 
come criminals,  except  in  a  few  rare 
cases  where  they  have  suffi:ient  force 
of  character  to  strike  out  new  lines  for 
themselves.  The  remedy  must  begin 
with  the  school  system,  for  we  ar 
training  generation  after  generation  in 
the  machine  style,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
get  the  people  so  trained  out  of  the 
groove. 

The  first  step  is  to  liberate  the 
teachers.  They  must  have  the  right 
to  use  the  gifts  God  has  given  them  in 
the  best  way  they  can.  The  only 
rules  by  which  they  should  be  guided 
are  those  of  plain,  ordinary  common 
sense.  The  children  would  then  be 
under  teachers  possessed  with  the 
spirit  of  teaching,  inspired  by  the 
knowledge  that  he  or  she  was  training 
for  eternity,  and  knowing  that  the 
measure  of  success  was  not  the  amount 
of  mere  book  knowledge  which  could 
be  crammed  into  one  little  skull  with- 
out bursting  it,  but  the  preparing  and 
training  of  the  scholar  to  seek  knowl- 
edge in  the  right  direction,  to  love 
knowledge,  and  to  fill  the  pupil  with 
the  desire  to  continue  to  learn  even  if 
at  the  close  of  any  lesson  he  or  she 
should  pass  out  of  the  schoolhouse 
never  to  enter  its  portals  again. 

We  will  be  told  that  we  are  placing 
our  ideal  too  high.  That  is  impos- 
sible ;  but  our  ideal  is  in  practice  in 


the  great  public  schools  of  England 
and  Scotland,  and  has  produced  the 
men  who  rule  the  Empire,  the  men 
■  who  in  peace  and  in  war  have  upheld 
Ithe  honor  of  Britain  everywhere. 
iVVnen  these  men  were  boys  at  school 
fthera  was  no  sentimental  humbug 
then,  nor  is  there  now,  about  the  use 
of  strap  Of  cane  for  punishing  the 
wrongdoer.  There  were  and  are  no 
notes  sent  home  to  parents  asking  for 
permission  to  punish,  and  no  debates 
among  the  managers  or  governors  of 
the  schools  on  the  question,  sach  as 
have  made  us  ridiculous,  and  given 
the  roughest  element  in  the  schools  of 
Toronto  and  Ontario  the  rule  in  the 
classes,  and  allowed  them  to  drift  into 
crime,  dragging  with  them  the  chil- 
dren of  respectable  parents.  There 
are  in  every  city  and  country  / 
district  a  class  of  boys  who  at  a  cer-  / 
tain  age  are  deaf  to  all  arguments  but  ( 
a  birch  rod.  These  boys  defy  teach- 
ers, defy  parents,  and  are  taken  to  the 
police  court.  There  they  are  first 
given  a  nominal  sentence,  or  a  caution, 
and  in  a  few  hours  they  are  to  be 
found  in  some  shed  or  open  space  sur- 
rounded by  an  admiring  group  of  other 
boys.  The  culprit  has  become  a  hero, 
and  boasts  of  his  escapade.  Had  he 
got  a  sound  caning  by  a  sturdy  police 
officer,  he  would  have  been  no  hero, 
but  a  salu-ary  warning  to  all  other  de- 
linquents. 

When  a  child  does  wilful  or  ac- 
cidental dan:iage  to  the  property  of 
any  one  the  parent  should  be  made  to 
pay  the  cost.  Should  a  boy  grow  up 
a  mischievous  lad,  or  mix  in  evil  com- 
pany, his  only  chance  of  safety  lies  in 
the  judicious  use  of  the  birch  rod.  At 
school  the  pupil  of  evil  disposition 
will  be  tamed  by  a  wise  teacher,  who 
uses  the  rod  on  proper  occasion,  and 
with  proper  severity.  The  boys,  too, 
might  be  put  under  male  teachers  the 
moment  they  leave  the  junior  clisses. 

These  are,  briefly,  some  of  the 
remedies  which   must  be  applied  in 
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our  school  system  if  we  are  to  check 
tyranny  and  juvenile  crime  and  have 
our  Dominion  inhabited  by  a  race  of 
brave,    manly   people,    and    not  by  a 


namby-pamby,  smooth-faced  set,  who 
will  sink  below  the  level  of  true  men. — 
Oratige  Sentinel^  Toronto,  Feb.,  189^. 


PRINCIPAL  KIRKLAND 


The  late  principal  of  the  Toronto 
Normal  School,  Thomas  Kirkland, 
M.A.,  was  born  in  Ireland,  and  re- 
ceived there  his  early  education,  partly 
in  the  Normal  Schoo4  established  in 
Dublin  in  connection  with  the  national 
school  system.  In  1854  he  came  to 
Canada  while  still  a  younj^  man,  and 
commenced  his  professional  career  as 
assistant  master  in  the  Oshawa  Public 
School  of  which  he  became  head 
master  in  the  following  year.  After 
fining  similar  positions  for  some  time 
in  Whitby  and  Toronto,  he  taught  till 
1863  as  mathematical  master  of  the 
Bariie  Grammar  School,  and  in  that 
year  became  head  master  of  the 
Grammar  School  in  Whitby.  His  sue 
cess  in  this  sphere  of  educational  work 
was  so  marked  that,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  late  Professor  Young, 
formerly  Grammar  School  Inspector, 
in  187 1  he  was  appointed  science 
master  in  the  Toronto  Normal  School, 
the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Davies  being  princi- 
pal. On  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Davies,  in 
1884,  he  was  promoted  to  the  prin- 
cipalship,  which  he  occupied  till  his 
death  on  December  31st,  1898. 

Throughout  his  whole  life  Mr.  Kirk 
land  was  characterized  by  an  insatiable 
desire  to  add  to  his  own  fund  of 
scholarly  information,  and  he  was 
to  the  last  unwearied  in  his  acquisition 
of  knowledge.  As  he  had  not  an  op- 
portunity of  obtaining  in  early  man 
hood  the  advantage  of  a  University 
training  he  applied  himself  to  secure  a 
University  degree  by  private  study. 
He  graduated  B.A.  in  the  University 
of  Toronto  in  1870,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  took  the  higher  degree  of 
M.A.     He  was   a  zealous   student  to 


the  last,  keeping  himself  abreast  of  the 
most  progressive  of  the  physical 
sciences,  and  devoting  most  of  bis 
time  to  the  study  of  English  literature. 
He  filled  for  many  years  the  cnairs  of 
Chemistry  and  Bjtany  in  Trinity 
Medical  College. 

When  Mr.  Kirklind  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Toronto  Normal  School,  and 
for  several  years  afterwards,  the  course 
prescribed  for  the  students  in  that 
institution  was  academic  quite  as 
much  as  pedagogic.  Subsequently, 
the  system  of  Departmental  examina- 
tions was  so  modified  as  to  secure  on 
the  part  of  each  student  at  entrance 
the  standing  of  a  second-class  teacher 
in  all  non-professional  subjects,  and 
the  work  of  the  session  became  more 
strictly  a  training  in  Psychology^ 
Methods,  and  the  Theory  and  History 
of  Education.  On  this  new  line  Mr. 
Kirkland  kept  pace  with  the  require- 
fnents  of  the  position,  and  to  the  very 
last  familiarized  himself  with  the  most 
modern  aspects  of  such  subjects  as 
"Educational  Values"  and  "Child- 
Study." 

The  educational  activity  ot  Mr. 
Kirkland  was  by  no  means  limited  to 
the  efficient  discharge  of  his  profes- 
sional duties.  In  1873,  when  repre- 
sentation on  the  Senate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  was  granted  to  the 
graduates  of  that  institution,  he  was 
one  of  those  chosen  to  the  position. 
In  that  capacity  he  devoted  himself 
zealously  and  effectively  to  the  work 
of  reforming  and  modernizing  the  Arts 
curriculum,  particularly  in  the  require- 
ments for  matriculation.  He  became 
largely  instrumental  in  securing  from 
the  Senate   recognition,   by  means  of 
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local  examinations  of  culture  work 
done  extra-murally  by  women,  who 
were  not  at  that  time  permitted  to 
acquire  full  university  standing.  The 
beginning  thus  made  was  by  him  and 
others  persistently  followed  up,  until 
more  than  a  decade  ago  all  disabilities 
based  upon  difiference  of  sex  were  re- 
moved, and  the  advantages  of  the 
University  thrown  open  to  all  on  the 
same  terms  and  conditions.  At  an 
earlier  period,  Mr.  Kirkland  strove 
earnestly  tor  the  abolition  of  the  dis- 
crimination against  girls  in  the  second- 
ary schools  and  his  influence  was 
always  exercised  for  the  repeal  of  social 
restraints  formerly  imposed  on  students 
of  the  Normal  School.  It  was  a  fitting 
recognition  of  his  breadth  of  view, 
earnestness  of  purpose,  devotion  to 
duty,  and  thoughtful  kindliness  to  his 
students,  that  he  was  unanimously 
elected  last  Easter  to  the  Presidency 
of  the  Ontario  Educational  Association, 
a  position  which  he  filled  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 

It  is  not  out  of  place  in  this  sketch 
of  Mr.  Kirkland  as  an  educationist  to 
call  attention  to  his  unwearied  efforts 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  fellow 
men  in  ways  outside  of  but  not  incom- 
patible with  the  teacher's  calling.     He 


was  during  the  who'e  of  his  life  in 
Canada  identified  with  the  Presby- 
terian Church.  Throughout  his  long 
residence  in  Toronto  he  was  a  member 
of  the  session  of  St.  James'  Square 
congregation,  and  he  was  for  much  of 
that  time  the  teacher  of  one  of  the 
Bible  classes.  He  was  for  many  years 
a  member  of  the  Senate  of  Knox  Col- 
lege, and  in  that  capacity  he  was  able 
to  render  useful  service,  on  account  of 
his  long  and  varied  pedagogical  experi- 
ence, his  enlightened  educational 
views,  and  his  scholarly  attainmerits 
within  as  well  as  outside  the  sphere  of 
religious  education. 

Mr.  Kirkland  was  married  early  in 
life  to  a  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Thornton,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  at  Oshpwa,  and  sister  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Thornton,  formerly  of  Glas- 
gow, and  now  of  London,  England. 
Successive  classes  of  Normal  School 
students  do  not  need  to  be  reminded 
how  much  she  did  in  the  way  of  unos- 
tentatious hospitality  to  make  their 
sojourn  in  a  strange  city  pleasant  to 
them.  Their  heartfelt  sympathy  will 
he  extended  to  her,  along  with  that  of 
the  wider  circle  in  which  she  moved 
with  her  late  partner  in  life. 

Sigma. 
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Oh  would  ye  hear,  and  would  ye  hear 
Of  the  windy,  wide  North-West  ? 

Faith  !  'tis  a  land  as  green  as  the  sea, 

That  rolls  as  far  and  rolls  as  free, 

With  drifts  of  flowers  so  many  there  be. 
Where  the  cattle  roam  and  rest. 

Oh  could  ye  see,  and  could  ye  see 

The  great  gold  skies  so  clear, 
The  rivers  that  race  through  the    pine-shade 

dark. 
The  mountainous  snows  that  take  no  mark, 
Sun-lit  and  high  on  the  Rockies  stark, 

So  far  they  seem  as  near. 


Then  could  ye  feel,  and  could  ye  feel 

How  fresh  i-  a  western  night  ! 
When  the  1  mg  land  breezes  rise  and  pass 
And  sigh  in  the  rustling  prairie  grass, 
When  the  dark  blue  skies  are  clear  as   glass. 

And  the  same  old  stars  are  bright. 

But  could  ye  know  and  forever  know 

The  word  of  the  young  North-West  ! 
A  word  she  breathes  to  the  true  and  bold, 
A  word  misknown  to  the  false  and  cold, 
A  word  that  never  was  spoken  or  sold. 
But  the  one  that  knows  is  blest. 
Blackwood.  — Moira  CfNeilt. 
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Deliver  not  the  tasks  of  might 

To  weakness,  neither  hide  the  ray 
From  thoie,  not  blind,  who  wait  for  day, 

Tho'  sitting  girt  with  doub.fal  light. 


*'  That  from  Discussion's  lips  may  fall 

With  Lite,  that  working  strongly,  binds 
Set  in  all  lights,  by  many  mine's, 

Sd  close  the  interests  of  all." 


In  the  Bill  introduced  this  session 
by  the  Minister  of  Education  there  is 
reference  made  to  the  Continuation 
Classes  in  Public  Schools  in  places 
where  there  is  no  High  School.  There 
has  been  an  uneasy  feeling  about  these 
classes  ever  since  they  have  been 
started.  We  have  been  asked  to  look 
into  the  question,  but  have  so  far  re- 
frained, because  the  history  of  their 
career  is  so  short.  It  is  alleged  that 
the  old  evil  of  payment  by  results  is  in 
operation  in  connection  with  these 
classes.  Also  that  payments  are  made 
direct  to  the  parties  interested  by  the 
Education  Department. 


It  would  be  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
concerned  if  more  and  fuller  informa- 
tion were  given  to  the  country  about 
these  classes.  It  has  always  seemed 
to  us  that  more  conditions  than  the 
absence  of  a  High  School  should  be 
applied  before  the  formation  of  one  of 
these  classes.  Would  the  friends  who 
have  some  experience  of  these  clisses 
let  us  hear  from  them  ? 


How  has  it  come  about  that,  of  all 
workers  in  whatever  field  you  may 
select,  no  worker  receives  so  much 
advice,  wise  and  not  so  wise,  from 
persons  not  in  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing, and  even,  unkindest  of  all,  from 
his  co-workers,  as  the  teacher  does. 
To  keep  the  teacher  in  his  proper 
place,  and  in  a  proper  humbleness  of 
mind  and  spirit,  he  is  frequently  re- 
minded that  it  is  only  quite  recently 
thai  if  a  soldier  lost  an  arm  or  foot,  or 
an  eye,  or  if  a  man  or  woman  were  in- 
capable of  digging  potatoes  ri^^htly  or 
in    sufficient    quantity,    or,    finally,  to 


keep  a  fellow  subject  off  the  poor- 
rates,  the  ready  remedy  was  to  make 
a  teacher  of  him.  We  have  no  time 
just  now  to  discuss  the  probabilities 
of  a  soldier,  who  lost  an  arm  in  de- 
fence of  his  country,  becoming  an 
efficient  teacher,  for  the  obvious  reason 
that  cases  of  this  kind  are  not  likely 
now  to  ofifer  for  our  consideration. 
The  educators  who  appeal  to  interest 
as  the  chief  if  not  the  only  force  to 
use  in  teaching  never  tire  of  reciting 
the  cases  of  masters  who  perhaps  un- 
duly emphasized  the  coercive  force  in 
the  conduct  of  school,  and  by  so  do- 
ing,-in  so  far  as  in  them  lies,  weaken 
unnecessarily  the  hands  of  the  breth- 
ren, and  therefore  hurt  the  cause  of 
true  education.  We  much  doubt  if 
the  cause  of  education  was  really 
helped  or  benefited  by  Mr.  Charles 
Dickens'  representation  of  such  a  man 
as  the  teacher  in  Our  Mutual  Friend. 
We  hope  and  believe  that  it  would  be 
exceedingly  difficult  to  find  such  a 
man  anywhere  in  actual  life,  not  to 
speak  of  an  approach  to  such  an  one 
in  teaching  not  only  now  but  at  any 
time. 


The  social  standing  of  the  teacher  is 
not  generally  a  matter  of  much  worry 
to  the  members  of  the  profession,  if 
pro'ession  it  is  to  be  called.  Ever 
since  the  days  when  the  Athenians 
sent  a  schoolmaster  to  train  the  Spar- 
tans out  of  some  of  their  intellectual 
deficiencies,  there  has  been  a  tell-tale 
light  in  some  people's  eyes  against  the 
ascendancy  of  the  schoolmaster  in  the 
higher  walks  of  social  life,  and  even 
against  his  very  admission  to  these 
walks  ;  and  we  do  not  think  our  liter- 
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ary  men  have  done  very  much  to  re- 
move the  prejudice,  as  may  be  seen 
from  one  of  our  selections  for  the 
present  month.  In  Canada  there  is 
much  of  this  prejudice  still  lingering — 
much  more  than  in  the  United  Slates 
- — ^and  when  an  attempt  is  made  to 
trace  it  to  its  origin,  there  seems  to  be 
little  in  it,  save  the  money  element.  A 
schoolmaster  (and  were  we  to  say  in 
more  general  terms  a  teacher  the  truth 
would  become  even  more  palpable)  — 
a  schoolmaster  seldom,  if  ever,  be- 
comes wealthy  directly  from  the  emol- 
uments of  his  office,  and  the  secular 
professions  that  are  not  productive  of 
wealthy  men  are  not  nowadays  held 
in  very  high  repute  anywhere  and  pos- 
sibly held  in  less  repute  than  elsewhere 
on  this  North  American  continent, 
where  everyone  seems  to  be  in  the  rush 
and-tumble  of  it  to  make  money,what- 
ever  may  happen  to  them  and  theirs. 
This  seems  to  be  the  main  cause  of 
the  social  disability  to  which  the  school- 
master is  too  often  subjected,  and  even 
the  Monthly,  eager  as  it  is  to  help  the 
teacher,  is  unable  to  suggest  a  remedy, 
saving  to  mention  incidentally  that  in 
tegrity  of  conduct  which  is  able  to 
make  for  the  man  who  exercises  it  the 
highest  kind  of  respectability. 


There  are,  however,  ready  to  hand 
means  enough  to  elevate  the  social 
standing  of  the  teacher,  if  that  be 
really  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
■wished.  Thousands  of  our  citizens 
began  life  as  teachers,  and  those  of 
them  who  have  reached  the  higher 
walks  in  life  should  not  forget  how 
much  easier  their  climbing  up  would 
have  been  but  for  the  supercilious 
neglect  of  those  who  could  not  have 
possibly  injured  themselves  by  accept- 
ing honest  worth  at  its  "  face  val  le." 
In  their  success  they  should  not  turn 
their  backs  upon  those  who  are  now 
filling  their  places.  But  surely  in  edu 
cational  circles  themselves  there  ought 
to    be  no  "  let  or  hindrance  "  to  the 


due  recognition  of  the  teacher  as  an 
important  social  factor.  The  custom 
of  granting  honorary  degrees  to  men 
of  money  or  political  influence,  who 
possess  no  tittle  of  scholarship  that 
can  honor  the  gift,  is  one  which  is 
fast  detracting  from  the  dignity  of  the 
University,  and  the  sooner  it  is  dis- 
countenanced the  better.  For  her 
Majesty  to  confer  knighthood  upon 
the  millionaire  who  has  liberally  given 
of  his  wealth  to  foster  some  university 
or  other  has  in  it  no  e'ement  of  un- 
fitness, no  matter  how  the  money  has 
been  made  nor  how  far  the  donor 
may  be  from  the  standard  of  the 
higher  intellectualities,  since  it  is  the 
act  of  generosity  that  has  chiefly  been 
recognized  ;  but  for  the  University  to 
follow  this  up  by  granting  a  degree, 
which  ought  to  carry  with  it  the 
stamp  of  the  higher  intellectualities, 
on  one  who  does  not  possess  them  nor 
ever  will,  is  surely  to  infringe  upon 
the  Htliness  of  things  to  the  point  of 
absurdity.  But  as  if  that  were  not  far 
enough  to  go,  on  the  part  of  institu- 
tions that  have  been  created  to  protect 
society  from  going  to  decay  in  the 
fripperies  of  life,  some  of  them  have 
taken  upon  themselves  the  task  of  the 
drawing-room  grande  dame,  to  separate 
the  sheep  from  the  goats,  with  the 
schoolmaster,  as  a  general  thing, 
classified  with  the  latter.  That  the 
Common  School  should  be  in  line 
with  the  Unversity  in  its  course  of 
study  is  one  thing,  but  to  recognize  the 
teacher  as  an  element  in  the  hne  is 
another  thing.  The  time  was  when 
the  University  delighted  to  do  honor 
to  the  industrious  schoolmaster,  and 
very  few  of  these  best  trainers  for  the 
University  classes  were  allowed  to 
pass  away  without  having  bestowed 
upon  them  some  mark  of  the  Univer- 
sity m  the  shape  of  a  degree  or  a 
doctorship.  But  now  the  doctor- 
ships  are  all  for  the  men  of  means  and 
influence  and  wonderfully  high  stand- 
ing, while  the  poor  schoolmaster  plods 
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on  unrewarded,  unhonored  and  un- 
sung, and  so  it  has  come  to  pass  that 
the  schoolmaster  whose  highest  func- 
tion is  to  prepare  young  people  for  the 
higher  citizenship  is  to  some  extent 
ignored  by  the  very  institution  that  has 
been  created  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
preserving  the  main  features  of  that 
higher  citizenship. 


But  what  need  is  there  to  worry  over 
such  an  unimportant  matter  as  the 
social  standing  of  the  teacher  when 
he  or  she  continues  actually  to  struggle 
for  daily  bread.  Some  peison  or  other  is 
always  enlarging  upon  what  the  teacher 
ought  to  be  made  do  in  face  of  tlie 
pressmg  needs  of  society,  but  it  is  only 
now  and  again  that  we  hear  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  society  towards  the 
teacher.  A  certain  Secretary  of  Agri- 
cu'ture  enlarges  in  his  report  upon  the 
need  of  nature-teaching  in  the  common 
schools.  He  says  there  is  a  groving 
interest  in  education  that  relates  to 
production,  and  all  classes  of  intelli- 
gent people  favor  it.  More  knowledge 
by  the  farmer  of  what  he  deals  with 
every  day  would  enable  him  to  control 
conditions,  produce  more  from  an  acre 
and  contribute  more  to  the  general 
welfare. 


And  this  is  how  the  editor  of  the 
Moderator  replies  to  him  :  "  Mr.  Wil- 
son's report  suggests  that  the  greatest 
difificulties  are  to  overcome  the  con- 
servatism of  boards  managing  country 
schools  and  to  get  competent  teachers. 
Yes,  there's  the  rub.  Conservatism 
and  false  ideas  of  economy  !  In  some 
of  the  counties  of  this  state  there  are 
wealthy  districts  that  pay  the  school- 
teacher but  $i6  per  month,  or  from 
that  to  $20.  This  teacher  must 
board  herself,  buy  her  clothes,  and  fit 
herself  as  a  character  builder.  The 
farm  hand  that  fats  the  hogs,  fodders 
the  cattle,  yards  the  sheep,  breaks  the 
colts  and  cultivates  the  ground  gets 
better  pay  in    these    same    counties. 


Yes,  Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  a  bigger 
contract  on  your  hands  than  the  in- 
troduction of  the  sugar  beet,  viz.: 
Educating  the  conservative  school 
boards  to  recognize  and  pay  for  the 
difference  between  schoal  keeping  and 
school  teaching. 


An  excellent  idea  comes  from  across 
the  water  in  reference  to  what  have 
been  called  "  evening  continuation 
schools."  The  night  school  is  not  a 
new  thing  in  Canada,  as  the  friends  of 
the  late  Hon.  Mr.  Mercier  know,  and 
his  detractors  too.  Even  in  the  cities 
of  Quebec  the  idea  of  continuing  the 
school-work  of  the  day-school,  after 
the  pupil  has  been  obliged  to  go  to 
work,  has  been  carried  out  in  the 
night  schools  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
and  Manufactures,  which  are  sub- 
sidized by  the  local  government.  But 
the  "evening  continuation  school"  is 
to  become  in  England  a  general  ele- 
ment of  education  in  every  com- 
munity, if  its  promoters  realize  all  they 
look  for  from  it.  The  School  Guard- 
ian, in  an  editorial  about  the  matter, 
says:  "Recent  figures  have  revealed 
an  alarming  irregularity  in  ordinary 
school  attendance.  Parents  and  schol- 
ars alike  in  towns,  and  school  authori- 
ties in  addition  in  country  parishes, 
are  looking  forward  eagerly  to  the  time 
when  children  can  be  emancipated 
from  the  thraldom  of  by-laws  and 
regulations.  It  is  greatly  to  be  feared 
that  in  tens  of  thousands  of  cases  the 
little  knowledge  acquired  in  school  is 
allowed  to  be  forgotten  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Every  friend  of  education 
looks  with  dismay  upon  the  poor,  un- 
worthy conception  of  the  value  of 
school  work.  We  do  not  propose  to 
deliver  another  homily  upon  the  low 
I  standard  of  interest  in  agricultural  dis- 
I  tricts,  or  to  repeat  the  familiar  charge 
against  farmers  and  others  who  want 
cheap  labor.  We  think  we  can  better 
serve  the  cause  of  true  educational 
progress   by    pointing  out  how  defects 
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may  be  remedied.  In  the  last  genera 
tion  many  clergymen  laboured  faith- 
fully amid  much  discouragement  in 
night  schools.  As  a  rule,  a  few  could 
be  found  who  wanted  to  learn  more, 
and  to  fit  themselves  for  some  better 
position  in  life.  The  work  was  carried 
on  without  recognition  and  reward  by 
clergy  and  teachers  who  had  a  zeal  for 
the  good  of  the  young  people.  All 
this  is  now  changed.  The  grants  given 
are  mo:t  liberal,  and  evening  schools 
can  be  conducted  without  any  finan 
cial  loss  so  as  to  give  a  welcome  addi- 
tion to  the  salaries  of  day  school 
teachers.  Nothing  more  is  wanted  in 
any  parish  than  the  will  to  begin.  We 
kno*v  how  small  the  demand  often  is, 
and  that  the  school  may  not  contain 
more  than  half  a  dozen  or  ten  pupils 
at  first.  It  is  not,  however,  wonh 
■while  to  try  with  such  humble  begin- 
nings. We  may  wait  long  before  a 
general  spirit  of  interest  is  to  be  found 
in  every  parish.  It  rests  with  the 
clergy  in  most  instances  to  hasten  the 
day,  and  they  best  effect  this  by  seek 
ing  to  carry  the  education  of  their 
young  people  a  little  further." 


And,  in  further  advocating  the  sys- 
tem, the  same  paper  says  :  "In  many 
villages  the  first  necessary  work  is 
sufificiently  humble,  and  lies  in  reviv- 
ing, rather  than  in  continuing,  the 
knowledge  acquired  in  the  Day  School. 
In  some  towns  it  has  been  possible  to 


make  the  Evening  School  a  training 
ground  for  those  seeking  commercial 
life  and  qualifying  for  positions  in 
business  houses.  This  will  not  be  pos- 
sible in  most  villages.  The  boys  and 
girls  will  be  found  very  often  to  have 
forgotten  much  arithmetic  and  to  be 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of 
comparatively  common  words.  A  pre- 
tentious syllabus  of  botany,  political 
economy,  geology,  or  chemistry  is 
wholly  out  of  place.  The  young  folks 
must  simply  be  taken  as  they  are,  and 
some  time  will  have  to  be  spent  in  the 
old,  familiar  suSjects  of  reading,  writ- 
ing and  arithmetic.  In  process  of 
time- a  reward  will  come  to  those 
teachers  who  will  persevere,  and  there 
will  be  less  urgent  need  for  instruction 
in  elementary  subjects.  Indeed,  we 
feel  convinced  that,  in  the  estab- 
lishing of  such  a  system  of 
schools,  there  lies  a  great  opportun- 
ity. Children  should  be  encouraged 
before  they  leave  the  Day  School  to 
join  the  Evening  School  before  their 
desire  for  knowledge  has  gone  and 
their  books  have  been  forgotten. 
Where  older  scholars  can  be  obtained 
they  should  be  taught,  if  possible,  in 
another  room,  because  the  presence 
of  a  younger  element  lessens  the  at- 
tendance of  older  pupil?.  We  are 
convinced  that  the  clergy  cannot  serve 
the  cause  of  education  better  in  vil- 
lages than  by  giving  both  time  and 
thought  to  Evening  Schools." 


Women  figure  very  prominently  in 
the  University  of  London  pass  lists  just 
issued.  In  the  examination  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  fourteen 
women  obtained  places  in  the  second 
division.  Their  success  was  even  more 
marked   in   the    examination   for   the 


B.A.  degree,  twenty-eight  securing 
places  in  the  first  division  and  seventy- 
three  in  the  second.  Out  of  an  aggre- 
gate of  303  names  in  these  three  divis- 
ions 115  are  those  of  women,  a  pro- 
portion of  rather  more  than  one  in 
three. 
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CURRENT     EVENTS. 


The  occupants  of  the  chairs  in  our 
best  universities  and  colleges  form  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  trustees  of 
our  intellectual  wealth.  Upon  the  wis- 
dom of  their  leadership  depends  in  no 
snjall  measure  the  growth  of  a  whole 
some  interest  in  the  higher  ends  of  ex- 
istence and  the  soundness  and  round- 
ness oi  our  national  life.  If  these  insti- 
tutions of  learning  are  to  continue  to 
exercise  that  marked  and  elevating  in- 
fluence which  is  in  great  part  their 
raison  d^etre,  it  becomes  increasingly 
neces'ary  that  the  incentive  to  devote 
one's  life  to  this  service,  to  be  .one  of 
those  who  maintain  the  university  as  a 
center  of  intellectual  influence,  shall 
appeal  strongly  to  the  ablest  and  most 
promising  young  men.  It  becomes 
increasingly  important  to  furnish  the 
professor  with  an  environment  which 
shall  develop  to  the  utmost  the  effici- 
ency of  his  services  and  his  personal 
satisfaction  in  his  calling.  It  would 
be  difficult,  even  with  unrestricted 
means  and  opportunities,  to  determine 
how  best  to  foster  and  encourage  men 
of  intellectual  supremacy,  and  through 
them  to  impart  to  the  national  life  a 
lofty,  intellectual  tone,  the  spirit  of  a 
liDeralizing  civilization;  it  is  fortunately 
an  easier  task  to  indicate  some  of  the 
unnecessary  restrictions  and  notable 
deficiencies  which  atpresentimpede  the 
advancement  of  learnmg  and  prevent 
the  environment  of  the  professor  from 
reaching  even  a  reasonable  approxi- 
mation to  the  ideal.  Among  such  re- 
strictions three  are  particularly  con 
spicuous  :  the  professor's  lack  of  a 
proper  income,  his  lack  of  proper 
authority,  and  his  lack  of  proper  leisure. 
To  begin  with,  the  professor  is  admit- 
tedly greatly  underpaid.  With  President 
Harper  as  our  guide,  we  may  learn 
that  the  average  income  of  the  pro- 
fessor is  approximately  sixteen  hund- 
red dollars,  and  that  all  but  a  few  of 
the  profession  have  to  contend  with  a 


serious  problem  in  domestic  economy, 
in  devismg  ways  and  means  for  mak- 
ing both  ends  meet ;  further,  that  the 
professor  is  on  a  par  financially  with 
conductors,  machinist.^,  foremen  of 
works,  and  other  occupations  of  like 
grade,  and  that  "  there  is  practically 
no  class  of  college  professors  whose 
pay  is  on  a  level  with  the  pay  of  men 
in  positions  of  first  or  second  rank  of 
responsibility  in  the  industrial  com- 
munity." As  a  mere  matter  of  justice, 
President  Harper  concludes,  the  pro- 
fessor's salary  should  be  increased  by 
fifty  per  cent. — which  is  indeed  a  con- 
servative estimate.  Hardly  less  serious 
than  the  inadequacy  of  the  professor's 
income  is  the  inadequacy  of  his  author- 
ity. The  real  government  of  our  col- 
leges is  largely  in  the  hands  of  boards 
of  trustees.  In  many  institutions  the 
professors  have  almost  no  voice  except 
in  matters  of  curriculum  and  student 
management,  and  even  in  these  their 
decision  is  often  subject  to  revision  by- 
other  authorities.  The  essential  pol- 
icy of  the  university,  the  vital  ques- 
tions that  determine  the  nature  and 
direction  of  its  growth,  are  but  meag- 
erly  and  unauthoritatively  considered 
by  the  faculty  ;  and  questions  that  in- 
volve expenditure  of  funds  are  re- 
garded as  obviously  out  of  the  pale  of 
professorial  jurisdiction.  While  fully 
recognizing  the  important  services 
rendered  by  boards  of  trustees  to  our 
colleges  and  universities,  it  may  none 
the  less  be  confidently  maintained  that 
many  of  them  are  sadly  "  over-trus- 
teed" The  direction  of  reform,  the 
side  toward  which  the  pendulum  must 
swing,  if  an  equilibrium  is  to  be  re- 
stored, must  be  in  the  direction  of  an 
increased  authority,  a  more  intimate 
share  in  the  government  of  our  higher 
institutions  on  the  part  of  their  facul- 
ties. The  inadequacy  of  the  Ameri- 
can professor's  leisure  may  likewise  be 
traced  to  some  extent  to  the  commer- 
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cial  view  of  his  position.  The  value 
of  his  services  is  apt  to  be  judged  by 
false  standards  ;  the  special  conditions 
necessary  to  the  success  of  his  work 
are  apt  to  be  ignored.  The  commer- 
cial conception  is  that  of  a  certain 
number  of  hours  engaged  in  a  certain 
occupation  Moreover,  in  many  col 
leges  work  is  done  which  should  have 
been  accomplished  in  preparatory 
schools,  and  such  work  comes  as  an 
added  load  to  a  heavily  burdened 
worker.-  But  whatever  the  causes,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  professor  is  as 
unjustly  overworked  as  he  is  underpaid; 
and  the  most  disheartening  aspect  of 
his  excessive  toil  is  the  necessary  de- 
terioration of  the  quality  of  his  s^r 
vice.  It  cannot  be  too  emphatically 
urged  that  the  scholar  needs  leisure, 
freedom  from  care,  time  for  contem 
plation  and  reflection  ;  time  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  progress  of  the 
world  in  the  line  of  his  specialty;  time 
to  keep  bright  the  sparks  of  original 
effort  that  in  him  glow  ;  time  for  his 
own  self-development.  The  university 
atmosphere,  which  is  after  all  the  most 
essential  part  of  the  whole,  must  be  an 
atmosphere  of  scholarship ;  the  life 
there  led  must  be  dominated  by  a  lofty, 
leisurely,  intellectual  tone.  The  pro- 
fessor should  stand  as  a  centre  of  such 
influence,  by  example  and  by  precept, 
givng  and  receiving  that  which  light- 
ens the  burdens  and  makes  real  and 
earnest  the  aims  of  life. —  December 
Educatiotial  Review. 


The  recent  verdict  upon  a  well- 
known  debutante  suggests  the  possi 
bility  in  the  present  age  of  other  doors 
to  "  the  best  society,"  aside  from  those 
opened  only  ty  keys  of  beauty,  wealth 
and  pride  of  birth.  That  ''best  society  t " 
What  is  it  ?  In  its  highest  sense 
based  upon  culture,  refinement,  mor- 
ality, and  with  the  golden  rule  as  its 
motto,  it  is  with  fixed  standard,  "  lovely 
and  of  good  report."     Alas  !  in  vary- 


ing grades  it  must  be  consented  as 
uncertain,  both  in  quality  and  quan- 
tity, the  worst  oftentimes  ranking  as 
the  best  through  ignorance,  or  mis- 
taken ideas  of  what  it  should  be. 

To  return  to  the  "  bud,"  "  without 
riches  or  beauty  she  was  so  cultured, 
well  bred  and  tactful  as  to  become  at 
once  a  general  favorite,"  in  other 
words  "  a  success"  the  one  thing  most 
coveted  by  ambiious  mothers.  In 
reviewing  her  specified  attractions 
justice  compels  that  the  triumph  be 
credited  to  herself,  rather  than  as 
result  of  inheritance,  position,  or  that 
all-important  personage,  grandfather  / 
"  Culture  "  was  the  first  claim,  doubt- 
less in  a  degree  to  render  her  a  bright 
pleasant  companion  in  whatever  direc- 
tion conversation  chanced  to  lead. 
Familiar  with  books,  pictures.localities, 
and  in  touch  with  topics  and  events  of 
general  interest,  she  was  not  depend- 
ent upon  the  small  talk  and  gossip  so 
wearisome  and  worse  than  profitless. 

We  are  also  told  that  the  little 
blossom  of  society's  approval  was  also 
"  tactful."  Blessed  be  the  woman 
possessed  of  that  rare  and  admirable 
quality  which  means  so  much  of  com- 
fort and  happiness  to  others.  Uni- 
formly courteous  and  alike  mmdful  of 
old  and  young,  she  is  a  source  of 
pleasure  to  all.  How  beautifully  she 
turns  the  awkward  corners  of  life  for 
those  about  her.  The  men  or  women 
ill-at-ease  are  drawn  into  channels  of 
thought  and  conversation  until  they 
are  at  their  best,  self-consciousness 
lost  in  real  enjoyment.  The  woman 
of  tact  says  only  kind  things,  avoiding 
discussion,  criticism  or  condemnation 
of  the  words  and  deeds  of  others.  To 
wound  the  feelings  of  another  would, 
from  her  standpoint,  be  inexcusable — 
even  cruel.  That  she  may  speak 
words  of  cheer  and  encouragement  to 
others,  she  put  aside  her  own  burden 
of  trial  and  perplexity.  Her  standard 
of  true  worth  is  not  influenced  by 
money,  position  or  clothes,  her  closest 
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friend    often     the     plainest     dressed 
woman  of  her  acquaintance. 

In  summing  up  (quoting  from  an 
Exchange)  "What  is  the  veritable 
woman  of  tact  ?"  "  She  is  the  best 
type  of  Christian,  in  as  much  as  her 
loving  consideration  makes  other  wo 
men  long  to  imitate  her.  Under  all 
circumstances  and  in  every  condition 
in  which  she  may  be  placed  she  is 
truly  courteous.  She  can  receive 
the  unwelcome  guest  with  a  smile  so 
bright  and  handshake  so  cordial  that 
in  the  effort  to  make  it  so  greeting 
becomes  sincere.  The  woman  of  tact 
is  one  whose  love  of  humanity  is  second 
only  in  her  life's  devotion  and  whose 
watchword  is  unselfishness  in  thought 
and  action."  Christina  Rossetti  says 
"  tact  is  a  gift ;  it  is  likewise  a  grace. 
As  a  gift  it  may  or  it  may  not  fall  to 
our  share  ;  as  a  grace  we  are  bound 
either  to  possess  or  acquire  it." 
Whether  hers  as  "  gift  "  or  "  grace," 
the  '*  sweet  debutante"  possessing  this 
wonderful  power  for  good  will  unfold 
into  the  beautiful  fiower  of  perfect 
womanhood,  as  "  Heart's  ease  "  in  ht-r 
home,  and  in  the  little  world  which  is 
her  sphere  of  love  and  duty.  Some- 
body has  said  that  "  uniform  polite- 
ness may  not  make  a  saint,  but  does 
make  a  lovely  sinner."  Supplemented 
by  culture  and  tact  we  may  be  assured 
of  the  "  best  society,"  and  possibly  find 
ourselves  enshrined  as  "  saints "  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  know  and  love  us 
best.  Who  knows  ?  One  thing  is 
certain,  in  cultivating  tact  aright  we 
may  make  other  lives  happier  and 
bless  our  own  by  a  service  acceptable 
in  God's  sight.— r«<^/^  Talk. 


We  hear  a  good  deal  of  talk  about 
the  giant  strides  of  science  and  things 
like  that.  I  suppose  it  does  seem  to 
be  getting  over  the  ground  when  you 
look  at  it  from  one  point  of  view. 
But  in  another  way  it  seems  fairly  to 
crawl.  F  )r  instance,  twenty  years  ago 
there  was  in  London  an   exhibition  of 


cooking  by  electricity.  Now  you 
would  think  that  in  twenty  years  a 
process  like  that,  one  which  comes 
home  to  every  household,  would  have 
been  adopted  everywhere.  And  seven 
years  ago  the  papers  were  full  of  the 
descriptions  of  the  Peabody  house  in 
Brooklyn,  where  the  lighting,  heating 
and  cooling,  washing,  ironing  and 
cooking  were  all  done  by  electiicity. 
People  predicted  then  that  the  finish 
of  the  coal  ranges  and  gas  stoves  was 
in  sight.  But  I  noiice  that  the  stove 
makers  are  still  doing  business  and 
they  don't  seem  to  have  a  lean  and 
hungry  look. 

The  invention  of  a  thing  isn't  all 
that's  necessary.  That's  only  the  first 
step.  If  you  can't  make  your  inven- 
tion do  its  work  as  cheaply  as  its 
rivals  you  will  never  get  the  world  to 
use  it.  Cooking  by  electricity  is  hard- 
ly any  further  along  than  it  was  five 
years  ago,  and  it  won't  be  any  further 
along  until  it  gets  to  be  as  cheap  as 
gas  or  coal.  That  time  is  coming 
slowly  but  surely  nearer  ;  in  the  mean- 
time, though,  you  won't  find  many 
electric  kitchens  outside  of  exhihiiions. 
1  hey  have  one  down  at  the  Edison 
Ccjmpany's  new  plant  in  Duane  street, 
but  that  doesn't  count  outside.  Every 
Friday  luncheon  is  cooked  there  and 
served  to  the  staff,  and  the  kitchen 
works  all  right.  The  trouble  isn't  n 
the  working,  any  way.  It's  in  what  the 
working  costs. 

It's  as  hard  to  push  a  new  device  in 
electrical  household  appliances  as  it  is 
for  some  people  to  get  into  society. 
Take  electric  curling  irons,  or  rather, 
the  heaters  for  these  irons.  Women 
go  into  the  new  hotels,  where  ihere 
are  electric  lights  and  the  only  way  in 
which  they  can  heat  a  curling  iron  is 
to  use  an  alcohol  lamp.  There  is 
more  damage  done  to  furniture  and 
carpets  and  hangings  in  this  way  than 
v%ould  cover  the  cost  of  the  hotel  man 
of  providing  the  attachment  for  heat- 
ing the  iron.     Yet  I  know  of  only  one 
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hotel  in  this  town  where  a  woman  will 
find  that  convenience. 

One  trouble  in  getting  private  houses 
to  use  electricity  is  that  they  don't 
want  to  tear  up  the  house  to  have  the 
wires  strung.  The  fine  new  houses 
are  being  provided  with  electric  wires 
in  the  building,  and  many  of  the  old 
ones  have  had  them  put  in,  but  people 
are  slow  to  make  radical  changes  of 
any  sort.  Physicians  have  been  about 
as  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  the  new 
opportunities  as  anybody.  A  great 
many  of  them  have  an  office  wire 
which  taps  the  street  wire  and  use 
electricity  in  cauterizing  and  for  regular 
electrical  treatment.  It  does  away 
with  any  fussing  with  batteries,  and  is 
always  ready.  Dentists  do  the  same 
way.  But  when  it  comes  to  really 
domestic  uses  we  have  to  admit  Lhat 
electricity  has  gained  ground  very, 
very  slowly. 

Some  novelties  in  electric  lighting 
arrangements  have  recently  been  intro- 
duced into  the  mirket.  One  of  these 
is  a  portable  light  such  as  a  house- 
keeper might  like  to  have  for  making 
excursions  into  the  cellar,  or  for  r«m- 
maging  in  closets  or  dark  attics  where 
any  other  sort  of  light  would  carry 
with  it  a  danger  of  setting  fire  to  the 
house.  It  could  be  used  in  safety  for 
looking  for  a  gas  leak  under  circum- 
stances where  the  usual  seeker  carry- 
ing a  lamp  or  lighting  matches  is  apt 
to  be  landed  in  a  hospital  immedately 
after  finding  the  leak.  The  lamp  is  a 
little  cylindrical  affair  with  an  electric 
glow  light  at  end  and  the  battery 
which  supplies  the  current  hidden  in 
the  cylinder.  A  touch  of  the  finger 
makes  the  lamp  glow,  and  it  ceases  to 
give  light  as  soon  as  the  finger  is  re- 
moved. 

Another  handy  lamp  is  c  ne  for  night 
use  in  bedrooms,  which  is  adapted  to 
take  its  current  from  the  ordinary  dry 
batteries  that  are  in  common  use  for 
ringing  call  btlls  and  such  purposes. 
This  can  be   put   up   permanently  be- 


side a  bed  or  set  in  a  chair  with  wires 
conneciing  it  with  the  battery.  For 
the  workshop  a  clever  new  arrange- 
ment is  a  socket  for  an  incandescent 
lamp,  which  conceals  the  windings 
of  an  electro-magnet  and  has  its  core 
extending  through  and  beyond  it  at 
the  top.  The  current  going  to  the 
lamp  energ'zes  the  magnet,  and  the 
workman  can  hang  his  lamp  up  any- 
where where  he  can  find  a  rod,  a  pipe 
or  a  plate  of  iron  to  press  it  against. 
The  magnet  will  hold  it  there  as  long 
as  he  wishes. 

Some  manufacturers  have  begun  to 
make  fancy  bulbs  for  the  incandescent 
lamp,  ornamenting  them  with  pretty 
patterns  by  means  of  the  sand  blast  or 
making  the  lower  part  of  the  bulb 
white  in  the  ;-ame  way,  thus  reduc. 
ing  the  glare  of  the  light  thrown  down, 
ward.  Since  the  business  of  repairing 
burnt-out  lamps  has  grown  to  large 
proportions  and  the  work  is  done 
cheaply,  the  investment  in  fancy  bulbs 
for  the  household  could  not  be  looked 
upon  as  an  extravagance.  A  foreign 
manufacturer  makes  a  bulb  covering 
of  a  spiral  of  glass  wire,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  reflect  and  refract  the  rays 
of  light  emitted  by  the  filament  within 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  whole 
bulb  appear  to  glow  instead  of  one's 
seeing  only  the  brilliant  line  of  the 
filament  itself.— iV.   Y.  Sun. 


Written  in  the  splendor  of  sunlight  ; 
graven  in  the  mellowness  of  moonlight; 
emblazoned  on  the  azure  sky  by  the 
marvels  of  heavenly  system=,  every 
star  a  character,  and  every  constella- 
tion a  sentence ;  unfolded  on  every 
wave  of  the  unfathomable  and  ever 
changeful  ocean  J  inscribed  upon  every 
verdant  field  and  golden  harvest  : 
traced  upon  every  flower  and  lea 
whispered  by  every  breeze  that  sways 
the  undulating  prairie,  or  makes  the 
mighty  forest  vocal  ;  emphasized  by 
mountain  peak  and  snow-capped  sierra  ; 
thundered  by  roaring    cataract  ;  mur- 
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mured  by  babbling  brooklet  ;  mirrored 
in  lake  and  lakelet,  is  Heaven's  warm 
est,  never-ceasing  invitation  :  "  O  Son 
of  Man,  study — all  nature,  God's  own 
book,  is  befoie  thee  ;  take  up  and  read; 
its  every  lesson  will  gladden  thy  heait 
and  strengthen  thy  soul." 

Study  is  covenant  between  man  and 
immortality,  the  bond  between  the 
present  and  the  hereafter,  the  link  be- 
tween time  and  eternity.  It  becomes 
the  sceptred  king  better  than  jeweled 
crown,  the  armored  soldier  better  than 
gilded  panoply. 

Hence  Shakespeare  says  : 

Alas,  how  should  you  govern  any  kingdom, 
That  know  not    .    .     .    how  to  sft{t/}'  for  the 
people's  welfare. 

Bradley,  in  his  story  of  the  Goths, 
tells  us  that,  "  it  was  the  King  Theo- 
doric's  special  sfudy  so  to  apportion 
the  taxes  that  the  burden  fell  as  equally 
as  possible." 

It  is  the  statesman's  inspiration,  the 
warrior's  security,  the  hope  of  the 
toiler,  the  incentive  of  the  tried  and 
the  tempted. 

If  a  man  have  great  talents  study 
will  improve  them  ;  if  he  have  but 
moderate  abilities,  study  will  make  up 
their  deficiency. 

The  sons  of  men  study  makes  like 
unto  the  up-growing  cedars  of  Libanus, 
and  the  daughters  thereof  like  unto 
the  polished  corners  of  the  temple. 
It  is  that  God-sent,  heaven  blessed 
spirit  which,  to  eager  and  ambitious 
youth,  conveys  the  message  from 
above : 

Be   not  content.     Contentment  means    inac- 
tion ; 
The    growing    soul   aches    on    its    upward 
quest. 
Satiety  is  twin  to  satisfaction  ; 

All  great   achievements   spring  from  life's 
unrest. 

*  *  *  * 

Were  man  contented  w  ith  his  lot  forever, 
He  had  not  sought  strange  seas  with  sails 
unfurled, 

And  the  vast  wonder  of  our  shores  had  never 
Dawned  on  the  gaze  of  an  admiring  world. 


Through  study,  the  student  recog- 
nizes the  poverty  of  ignorance  and  the 
wealth  of  learning.  The  pursuit  of 
knowledge  invites  and  persuades,  nay, 
with  sweet  and  resistless  power,  forces 
him  to  look  upwards,  convincing  him 
that,  if  he  look  down,  his  shoulders 
stoop  ;  that,  if  his  thoughts  be  down- 
ward«,  his  character  bends  ;  and  that 
it  is  only  when  he  holds  his  head  up, 
his  body  becomes  erect,  and  only  when 
his  thoughts  go  upwards,  his  life  be- 
comes upright. 

The  pursuit  of  knowledge  implies 
that  tender,  yet  firm,  discipline  which 
guards  our  homes  and  guides  our 
youth,  which  shows  itself  not  only  in 
words,  but  in  all  the  circumstances  ot 
action.  It  is  like  an  under  agent  of 
Providence,  directing  us  in  all  the  or- 
dinary concerns  of  life.  More  shining 
qualities  are  there,  indeed,  than  dis- 
cipline, but  none  more  useful,  for  it  is 
discipline  which  imparts  value  to  all 
the  rest,  which  sets  them  at  work  in 
their  proper  times  and  places,  and 
turns  them  to  the  advantage  of  their 
fortunate  possessor.  Without  it  learn- 
ing is  pedantry  and  wit  impertinence ; 
virtue  itseif  appears  in  the  garb  of 
weakness  ;  the  best  parts  quah'fy  a 
man  only  to  be  more  sprightly  in  errors 
and  active  in  his  own  undoing. 

No  ;  there  is  no  discipline  without 
industry,  no  industry  without  study,no 
success  without  incessant  study.  He 
who,  from  day  to  day,  recognizes,  said 
an  ancient  philosopher,  what  he  has 
not  yet,  and  from  month  to  month 
what  he  has  attained  to,  may  be  said 
to  love  to  learn. 

Love  of  learning  is  the  characteristic 
of  true  manhood  ;  and  true  manhood, 
whether  found  in  tie  humble  shop  of 
the  artisan,  in  the  stately  hall  of  thj 
legi>lator,  or  the  gilded  palace  of  the 
monarch,  ever  enlists  respect,  for  its 
mouth  never  ceases  to  speak  of  wis- 
dom, and  its  heart  never  fails  to  muse 
of  understanding. 

Give  us  men,  cries    out    the    State  , 
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give  us  men  to  guide  our  families,  to 
lead  our  armies,  to  inspire  our  legis- 
latures ! 

"  Out  of  every  youth  that  cometh 
unto  me  and  gathereth  wisdom  at  my 
feet,"  quoth  the  good  angel  of  study, 
"  I  make  a  man,"  a  man  in  truth,  of 
whom  may  well  and  truly  be  predicated 
the  immortal  lines  of  the  deathless 
bard  of  Avon  : 


The  elements  so  mixed  in    him,    that  Nature 
might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  worl  J,  This  was  a  man  ! 
— Hovie  Study. 


The  Ontarij  Educational  Associa- 
tion meets  on  the  usual  days  during 
Easter  vacation.  We  should  have  a 
good  meeting. 


SCIENCE. 
J.   B.  Turner,  B.A.,  Editor. 


FORM   IV.    1898 — BIOLOGY. — (fIRST 
PAPER.) 

1.  Make  enlarged    drawings  of   the 
parts  of   the  submitted   plant,  naming 
the  structures  of  importance  and  add- 
ing any  explanations  which    you    con 
sider  necessary. 

2.  Draw  and  describe  the  submitted 
section.  From  what  organ  is  it  taken  ? 
Is  it  monocotyledonous  or  dicotyle- 
donous ?  Give  reasons  for  your  an- 
swer to  these  questions. 

3.  Compare  the  asexual  generations 
of  a  fern  and  an  equisttura. 

4.  What  are  the  typical  features  of 
the  Gymnosperms?  In  answering  re- 
fer to  the  pine  or  spruce. 

(second  paper 


3.  Describe  the  structure  of  the 
heart  and  circulatory  apparatus  in  the 
Fishes  and  compare  with  them  the 
similar  organs  of  the  Mammals. 

4.  Indicate  the  general  features  of 
external  structure  in  the  tadpole,  and 
explain  what  changes  it  undergoes  in 
becoming  a  frog. 

5.  Describe  the  external  form  of  the 
pond-snail,  and  give  an  account  of  its 
habits  with  special  teference  to  its 
mode  of  respiration,  locomotion,  feed- 
ing and  ovipositior  (egg-laying). 

ONTARIO    NORMAL    COLLEGE. 
METHo'dS  in  science  FOR  SPECIALISTS. 

I.  "  The  pupil  mubt  never  seek  in- 
formation by  constiuciing  an  equation. 


I.   {a)  Make  an  enlarged  drawing  of  I  Observation  IS  the  only   source  of  in- 


the  anterior  quarter  of  the  submitted 
animal  (1)  from  the  dorsal,  (ii)  from  the 
ventral  surface. 

{b)  Open  along  the  median  dorsal 
line  and  make  an  enlarged  drawing  of 
the  anterior  quarter  of  the  intestine. 

{c)  Remove  and  draw  the  anterior 
quarter  of  the  nervous  system. 

In  each  case  name  the  important 
features  and  make  any  necessary  ex- 
planations. 

2.  Give  a  general  account  of  the 
axial  endoskeleton  in  the  Vertebrata, 
describing  the  elements  of  which  it  is 
comp  ised,  the  regions  into  which  it  is 
divided,  and  the  functions  which  it 
performs  Exclude  the  skull  from 
your  account. 


formation,  and  the  equation  simply 
expresses  the  quantitative  relations 
observed.  All  exercises  in  writing 
equations,  and  rules  for  constructing 
them,  as  if  they  were  mathematical 
expressions,  must  be  rigidly  excluded." 

((?)  Discuss  the  soundness  of  the 
above  statements  with  reference  to  (i) 
Third  Form,  (ii)  Fourth  Form  classes. 

(/')  At  what  stage  in  the  Third  Form 
course  would  you  introduce  equations  ? 

(r)  Outline  a  lesson  introducing  the 
subject  of  equations. 

{d)  How  would  you  d(al  with  a 
Fourth  Form  class  in  which  there  is  a 
strong  tendency  to  give  only  equations 
in  written  answers  to  reactions  ? 

2.   {a)  Give  the  order   in  which  you 


Science. 


would  take  up  the  study  of  the  animal 
types  in  zoology.  State  reasons  for 
your  arrangement. 

(fi)  Outime  yogr  method  of  con- 
ducting a  series  of  lessons  on  the  grass 
hopper. 

(c)  Conduct  a  first  lesson  on  any 
fish  you  may  select. 

(d)  State  clearly  your  ideas  with 
regard  to  the  rela'ive  importance  to  be 
attached  to  (')  Dissections,  (ii)  Oral 
Descriptions,  (iii)  \Vritten  Descrip 
tions. 

3.  "  Many  patts  of  Physics  can  best 
be  introduced  by  means  uf  carefully 
reasoned  and  fully  illusira'ed  experi- 
ments by  the  teacher." 

(a)  In  general  when  should  the 
method  indicated  above  be  followed, 
and  when  should  indi\iiual  experi- 
mental work  take  precedence  ?  Give 
examples. 

{d)  Outline  your  method  of  intro 
ducing  the  subjjct  of  Induced  Cur 
rents. 

(c)  Write  a  sample-page  of  a  pupil's 


note-book  filled  out  to  your  satisfac- 
tion on  the  topic  in  (7/). 

(d)  By  what  means  would  you  (1) 
emphasize  and  fix  important  laws  and 
facts,  (11)  satisfy  yourself  that  the  prop- 
er observations  had  been  made  ? 

4.  "  P'rom  the  educational  point  of 
view  the  important  results  to  be  attain- 
ed from  the  study  of  Botany  are 

(1)  the  awakening  of  sympathy  with 
natural  objects, 

(li)  the  sharpening  of  the  powers  of 
observation,  and 

(iii)  the  strengthening  of  the  faculty 
of  reasoning  from  the  object  to  laws 
and  principles." 

(a)  Outline  your  method  of  present- 
ing the  subject  of  gernn'nation  of 
seeds,  having  in  mind  "  the  important 
results  to  be  attained." 

{/?)  What  topics  wou'd  you  take  up 
after  germination  ?     Give  reasons. 

(c)  Your  pupils  have  sudied  only 
the  fern  among  the  c  yptogams  ;  how 
would  you  present  the  subject  of 
"  alternation  of  generation  "  ? 


TRIGONOMETRY,    iSg8,   FORM  IV. 

C.   p.   MuCKLE,  B.A.,  Toronto. 

1.  Define  an  angle,  a  degree,  and  a  raHi'^n.     From  your  definition  of  a  radian 

arc     . 
deduce  and  explam  the  formula;  ang!e=  -— r — 
^  °        radius 

Show  that  there  are  nearly  20(1,261  seconds  in  a  radian. 

360"     1 80  X  60  X  60 
(/>)  1    rad  an  =  -^  ^^^^rT^T^     =206264. 5+  • 

2.  (a)  Give  a  careful  definition  of  the  trifjonometrical  ratios  '.hat  w  11  applv  to 
angles  of  any  magnitude  ;  and  trace  the  chanees  in  the  values  of  sin  0  and  cm  9,  as 
e  increases  from  o  to  2~.  Show  also  that  sin-O-t- co5'-6=  i  is  a  formula  true  for  all 
angles. 

3.  If  A  and  B  are  two  angles  whose  suti  is  less  than  90°,  prove  that  co5  (A-l- 
B)  =  coi  A.  cos  B-sin  A.  sm  B.  Write  do  vn  the  corresponding  values  for  sin 
(A  +  B),  jinCA  -  B)  and  co5(A  -  B). 

4.  From  the  four  formulit  of  question  3  deduce  for..iu';c  expressing  the  sum  or 
difference  of  two  s'nes  or  two  cosines  as  a  product, also  formu'cC  expressing  sin  A  and 
cosA  in  terms  of  cos2  \. 

5.  Prove  : 

,  .A 

(a)  2  in  -  =  ±  s'  t  +  sin  A  ±  J  i  -  sin  A. 
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{b)  tan  I  {a  +  p)  -  tani'a  -  P)  =  — p-rlr  "        V       « 

sin  ^  (»-t-P)co4(  «  -P)-roF^(  «  +  P  )s  n.^  "-p) 
~  cosJ(a  +  P)ccr|(a-P;  ^ 

.     {sinK»  +  P)-j(»4-P)} ^  3sirp 

(.)  sin   -  =sin — -  =2  sin  -^-^   cos  ^-^  =  2  sin  — ^  cos  — ^ 
15             15                  15              ^5                  15             15 
,0  .4"            4~            7~         ..    .2-            277           4-            7- 
=  3-sin   cos cos  ^^ =^2-^  sir, cos —   cos  ^^^^ —   cos  

15  15  15  IS  15  J5  '5 

,.-  77  277  477  777 

=  2*  sin  —    cos  -^  CO  > cos  - —  cos 


'5  '5  '5  '5  15 

r 

Again 


I  77  2  77  477  7"-     /   V 

— r    =   cos  —  COS cos cos  ( i) 

2*  15  15  15  15 


3-        .12-           .6-            6-        ,^    .     3T              6-  3- 

sin  =sin-^ — =2    sir. cos =  2-sin^:^ —   cos cos -=^ — 

15  15  J5  15  15  IS  15- 

.       I    _  3-  6-       ,. 

.  .    — ;; COS  COS  \~) 

2-  15  15 

11;-  0 

and  —  =  COS    -  or  cos  60  ^'  (3) 

.'.   multiplying  (i),  (2)  and  (3) 

I      77      2-     3^     4-      5-     6-     7- 

--=cos cos cos  - —  cos -^^ —  cos -:^ —  cos cos  ■ — 

2'  IS  IS  15  15  15  15  '5 

6.  Show  that  the  following  relations  hold  good  for  every  tiiangjie  : 
(u)  c  =  a  rosB  +  b  cosA. 

(d)  c2  =  a-  +  b2~2ibco,C. 

,  V  ,        B-C       b-c  A 

(0  tan  =  , cot  — 

2  b  +  c  2' 

7.  In    a  tiiangle  tan     =  ^and  tan    =  — '      Find  tan  -  and  prove  that 

26  2      37  2 

a  +  c  =  2b. 

A    ^   ,       E  5    ^20 

^  A  ,  D  tan   — +  tan  -  ~  +  ~ 

(a)  Ci)t--=  tan  — r -      _      "       ^/ 


♦     A  ^        B  5       20 

I -tan—  tan  —  i  -  ^^.    — 

22  6        ^7 


-    .      C       2 
. .  tan  —  = 

2       5 

<^)  tan-  tan-- =  5x2^  I 

2  2653 


,        /(s-h)(s-c)  /|.-a)(.-b)_^ 

"    V       s(s-a)  V       >(.-c)         ^ 

s-b       I 

or 2=  3b     a  +  b  +  c  =  3b     .".  a  +  c 

S3 
8.   Define  a  logarithm  and  prove  : 

(<?)  log  a  mn^loga  m  +  loga  n. 
(■'')  loga  m"  =nloga  m. 
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(<r)  log,  m  =  log-*  b  X  logb  m. 

9.  A  man  on  a  horizontal  plane  observes  that  the  angle  of  elevation  of  the  top 
of  a  tower,  800  yards  away,  is  15°.  How  much  nearer  must  he  come  to  the  tower 
in  order  to  make  this  argle  just  30°  ? 

Let  A  bs  top  of  the  tower,  C  the  base^D  the  first  position,  C  the  second  posi- 
tion, DC  =  800  yds. 
Then  the  angle  ADB  =  angle  BAD  each  being  15°  .*.  AB  =  DB  =  x,  say 
CB-800-X 

„,         800 -X  o        J3    .       .  ,   ,         . 

Then =  cos  30    =A^   ..    i6oo  =  x(v/3  +  2) 


1600 

In  a  triangle  having  a^ 
Given  log  2=  30103 
I'g  3=  47712 


=  428.72  yds. 

=  9,  b=i2,  A  =  3o°  find  c. 
log  171  =  2.23301 
log  368  =  2  56635 


L.  sin  u^.48'.39"  =  9  31108 
L.  sin  4 1 ''.48'. 39"  =  9  82391 
L.  sin  108". 1 1  '.2i"  =  9  97774 

Since  a  is   less   than   b,  but  >b  sinA,  and   A 
triangles 

•    D     t)    .    .       12      I       2 

smB  =  --smA  = —  =  — 

a  9       2       3 

L  sin  B=  io  +  Iog2-  log3  =  9  82391 
'B  =  41  ^.48 '.39"  or  I48°.ii'.2i". 
A  =  3o<'. 
.C=io8°,  II '.21"  or  11°. 48' 39". 


an   acute   angle    we   have  two 


Again  c  =  sin  C 


.in  A 


=  sin  C  X 


.■.logc=  ^sinC-  10  + 2 log  3  +  log2=  i  23301. 
.'.  f  C=  17.  r  if  we  take  the  first  valu2  of  C 
lC  =  3  68  if  we  take  the  second  value  of  C. 


MAGAZINE    AND   BOOK    REVIEWS. 


Credit  should  have  been  given  to 
Education  for  the  article  "Some 
Thoughts  on  English  in  Secondary 
Schools,"  by  Miss  Ida  M.  Street,  which 
appeared  in  the  January  number,  1899. 

Among   the  great  American  maga- 
zines none  has  devoted  so  much  atten- 
tion to  education  as  the  Atlantic.     In  ! 
the  February  number  is  begun  a  series 
of  papers  entitled  "  Talks  to  Teachers 
on    Psychology,"    by  William    James, 
which  cannot  fail  to  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  those   for  whom  it  is  written. 
In  the    same   number  is    a  charming  ' 
short  story,   "  The  Queen's  Twin,"  by  [ 
Sarah  Orne  Jewett.     Mrs.  Todd,  with 
whom  the  author's  readers  are  already  | 


familiar,  again  appears  and  conducts 
another  expedition  through  the  coun- 
try of  the  Pointed  Firs.  Charles  G.D. 
Roberts  contributes  a  story  of  his  Aca- 
dian country,  "  Caspar  of  the  Black 
Le  Marchands." 

The  opening  article  in  the  February 
Appleton's  Popular  Science  Monthly  is 
devoted  to  vegetation,  "  A  Remedy  for 
the  Summer  Heat  of  Cities."  It  is 
prepared  especially  for  the  conditions 
existing  in  New  York,  but  it  urges  upon 
all  cities  "  the  cultivation  of  trees, 
shrubs,  plants,  vines,  and  grasses." 
There  is  also  an  account  of  a  curious 
death  trap  in  Yellowstone  Nationa 
Park,  where  carbonic  acid  gas  is  forme 
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in  sufficient  quantities  to  overcome  the 
view  of  life  rather  sadly  in  most 
cases. 

General  Shafter's  story  of  the  war 
appears  in  the  February  Century.  It 
is  quite  impossible  fo^  any  one  who  is 
not  an  American  to  arrive  at  a  judic- 
ious conclusion  about  the  conduct  of 
the  late  war.  If  they  were  all  good 
and  wise  commanders,  why  are  they 
now  so  incompatible  with  each  other? 
But  General  Shatter  cer  ainly  tells  his 
story  well.  He  speaks  about  Mr. 
Davis,  although  he  does  not  name  him. 
"What  Charles  Dickens  did  for  Child- 
hood, his  Work  in  Education,"  is  an 
interesting  article  by  Inspector  James 
L.  Hughes,  of  Toronto.  "  In  the 
Topics  of  the  Time"  will  be  found  an 
editorial  comment  on  Mr.  Hughes' 
paper.  "  The  Curing  of  Kate  Negley," 
by  Lucy  S.  Furman,  is  an  amusing 
short  story  on  faith  cure,  a  subject, 
however,  which  has  its  bitter  side. 

LittelPs  Living  A^e  is  at  present  re- 
producing "  The  Eichingham  Letters  " 
from  the  Comhill  Magazine.  It  would 
be  hard  to  praise  these  letters  too 
highly.  Culture  is  an  abused  word, 
but  no  other  can  be  applied  with 
as  great  appropriateness.  "  A  Royal 
Romance,"  by  James  Mowbray,  is  an 
account  of  the  early  love  of  George 
the  rhird. 

In  the  February  Book  Buyer  is  given 
an  interesting  picture  of  Ernest  Seton 
Thompson,  and,  further  on  in  the 
magazine,  a  short  sketch  of  his  career, 
rather  a  condensed  account — "born  in 
England  in  the  early  sixties  and  in 
1882  went  to  the  plains  of  the  Assina- 
boine."  Possibly  Mr.  Thompson's 
commentator  did  not  know  anything 
more  about  him  between  these  dates, 
but  to  know  Silverspot  and  Castle 
wild  animals.  The  Popular  Science 
Monthly  has  been  credited  by  a  con 
temporary  lately  with  influencing  such 
new  fiction  as  Miss  Robin's  "  An  Open 
Question."     There  can  be    no  doubt 


that  science  is  affecting  the  modern 
Frank,  one  must  have  been  a  small 
Toronto  boy.  "The  Young  Author 
and  the  Old  Author  "  is  an  amusing 
attempt  at  instructing  the  vast  number 
of  people  who  know  little  about  writing 
and  yet  will  write,  often,  to  do  the 
world  justice,  without  the  slightest 
encouragement. 

The  Table  Talk  has  now  introduced 
a  young  soldier  to  its  cover  dinner 
party,  which  is  a  sign  of  the  times. 
But  inside  the  covers  there  are  still  a 
great  many  good  things,  practical, 
theoretical,  and  otherwise.  "  In  Ber- 
muda with  Theodora"  is  an  amusing 
travel  sketch. 

A  Critical  Study  of  In  Memoriam, 
by  the  Rev.  John  M.  King,  D.D.  Geo. 
N.  Morang,  Toronto.  This  volume 
consists:  of  a  series  of  lectures  or  chap 
ters  originally  prepared  by  the  Princi- 
pal of  Manitoba  College,  to  be  deliv- 
ered to  an  audience  interested  in 
literature,  and  'he  character  of  the 
book  has  been  largely  determined  by 
this  circumstance.  The  exposition  of 
the  poet's  meaning  is  followed  through 
each  individual  poem,  and  the  criti- 
cism itself  is  often  verbal.  This  makes 
Dr.  King's  study  specially  buited  to 
the  class-room,  and,  indeed,  it  can 
hardly  be  enj  )yed  without  the  constant 
employment  of  the  text  of  the  poem. 
Any  teacher  or  lecturer  engaged  in 
the  elucidation  of  In  Memoriam 
will  find  the  book  a  great  assistance 
in  his  work.  While  the  author  natur- 
ally is  attracted  by  and  dwells  on  the 
more  purely  theological  side  of  the 
poem,  he  brings  to  its  comprehension 
a  keen  and  critical  understanding  and 
a  warm  and  human  sentiment.  The 
more  than  common  success  of  Dr. 
King's  book  has  been  well  deserved. 

Alywin,  by  Theodore  Watts-Duntoo. 
George  N.  Morang,  Toronto.  As  a 
story  Alywin  is  well  worth  reading 
on  its  own  account.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  its  literary  style  the  pleasure 
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connected  with  i's  perusal  is  constant 
and  unflagging.  But  perhaps  the 
keenest  and  most  unusual  charm  of 
the  book  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Watts  Dunton  has  been  the  familiar 
companion  for  many  years  of  men  in 
whom  the  nineteenth  century  in  Eng- 
and  has  found  its  highest  art. 
Alywin  is  singulatly  informed  with 
the  moods,  sentiments  and  characters 
of  such  men  as  Rossetti,  Swinburne, 
and  Morris.  Their  feelings,  habits 
and  conversations  are  woven  mto  the 
life  of  the  book.  It  is  what  they  saw 
in  Wales  and  in  the  Romany  chis  and 
chals  that  on  3  may  find  in  Aljwin. 
The  whole  book  is  devoted  to  beauty 
in  language,  landscape,  character  and 
person. 

Wind>haugh,  by  Graham  Tracers. 
The  Copp,  Clark  Company.  A  great 
many  years  ago,  as  modern  fiction  is 
counted,  Dr.  Todd's  first  novel,  Mona 
Maclean,  was  published,  and  very 
heartily  liked.  Since  then  one  might 
find  in  Blackivood's  an  occasional 
paper,  or  short  story,  plainly  from  the 
same  hand,  but  now  comes  the  satis- 


faction of  a  long  novel  of  the  same 
type,  healthy,  sane  and  interesting,  full 
of  perplexing  problem?,  but  not  less 
full  of  hope  and  temperateness,  since 
one  can't  say  temperance  for  fear  of 
being  misunderstood.  The  only  fault 
to  be  found,  so  far  as  the  story  goes,  is 
in  its  medical  side,  which  might  be 
abated,  we  think,  with  advantage.  But 
let  there  be  no  mistake ;  there  is 
nothing  impure  or  even  disagreeable 
in  Windyhaugh.  It  is  a  book  worth 
waiting  for,  a  good  novel  that  will  out- 
weigh ten  of  the  ordinary  manufacture. 

Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston  : 

Piccolia,  by  J.  H.  Boniface,  edited 
by  Abbey  L.  Alger. 

Physical  Geography,  by  W.  M. 
Davis  and  W.  H.  Snjder. 

The  American  Book  Company,  New 
York: 

Selections  from  the  Correspondence 
of  Cicero,  edited  by  J.  C.  Kirtlanc. 

Ten  Orations  of  Cicero,  edited  by, 
W.  Harper  and  F.  A.  Gallup. 

The  Story  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies, 
by  H.  A,  Guerber. 


Out  of  566  recorded  freshmen  at 
Oxford  this  term,  250,  or  a  Iitile  less 
than  half,  come  from  the  great  Engli  h 
pub'ic  schools.  Of  these  Eton  con- 
tributes far  more  than  any  other  school, 
with  forty-six  freshmen.  After  this 
come  St.  Paul's  with  twenty,  Charter- 
house with  nineteen,  Winchester  with 
nineteen,  and  Marlborough  and  Har- 
row with  sixteen  apiece.  A  curious 
feature  of  the  lists  this  year  is  the 
large  number  of  undergraduates 
coming      from      Scotch      universities 


and  Roman  Catholic,  colleges. 
Stonyhurst  alone  sends  nine,  and  sev- 
eral others  help  to  swell  the  total. 
Miscellaneous  freshmen  come  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  ;  a  great  number 
from  American  universities,  one  from 
New  Zealand,  and  several  from  Ind'a 
and  Australia.  The  list  includes  one 
viscount,  four  honourables,  one  lord, 
and  one  Belgian  count.  It  should  be 
noted  that  there  are  several  omissions 
from  this  list,  as  several  colleges  have 
not  yet  printed  their  returns. 
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TRINITY.  UNIVERSITY,  TORONTO. 
Rev.  Prof.  William  Clark,  D CL. 


The  founding  of  Trinity  College 
and  University  was  occasioned  by  the 
suppression  of  the  Anglican  Profes- 
sorship of  Divinity  in  King's  College, 
and  the  consequent  secularization  of 
the  University 

of      Toronto.  , 

When  the  act 
abolishing  re- 
ligious teach- 
ing in  the  Uni- 
versity came 
into  effect  Jan- 
uary I,  1850, 
Dr.  Strachan, 
then  Anglican 
Bishop  of  To- 
ronto, lost  no 
time  in  mak- 
mg  his  posi- 
tion clear  in 
relation  to  the 
changed  state 
of  things.  He 
addressed  a 
vigorous  pas- 
toral letter, 
February  7th, 
1850,  to  the 
clergy  and  la- 
ity of  the  dio- 
cese, then  em- 
bracing the' 
whole  of  On- 
tario,     urging 

them  to  assist  in  founding  a  university 
which  should  give  the  highest  secular 
instruction  along  with  suitable  religious 
education.  "  Every  branch  of  knowl- 
edge cherished  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge,"  he  said,  "  must  be  carefully 


and  substantially  taught.  .  .  .  Nor 
are  we  disposed  to  overlook  academical 
honors." 

There  was  a  general  response  to  the 
Bishop's  letter.     Meetings  were  held  ; 
a   petition    to 
--.  ,  the    Queen 

was  drawn  up 
and  largely 
signed,  pray- 
ing for  the 
grant  of  a 
Royal  charter 
for  the  new 
university. 
The  names  of 
the  principal 
clergy  and  la- 
ity in  the  pro- 
vince wete  ap- 
pended to  the 
petition.  Be- 
fore long  a 
sum  of  $100,- 
000  was  sub- 
scribed, and 
t  h  e  Bishop 
departed  for 
England  i  n 
order  to  press 
upon  the 
Church  at 
home  the 
claims  of  his 
Canadian  dio- 
cese. His  reception  was  most  cor- 
dial, and  he  obtained  subscriptions 
amounting  to  ^9,000  from  the  S.P. 
C.K.,  the  S.P.G.,  and  piivate  per- 
sons, as  i^well  as  an  annual  grant  of 
^400    from    the   S  P.O.,   and   seven 
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acres   and   ahalf  of  land  within  tiie 
limits  of  the  city  of  Toronto. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  (1850) 
Doctors  Hodder  and  Bovell  organized 
a  school  of  medicine  under  the  title 
of  the  "  Upper  Canada  School  ot 
Medicine,"  which  became  the  medical 
faculty  of  the  university.  Ultimately 
this  school  has  merged  in  the  present 
large  and  prosperous  Trinity  Medical 
College,  wnich  is  affiliated  to  several 
universities — to  Trinity  primarily,  and 
also  to  Toronto,  Queen's,  and  Mani- 
toba. 

Early  in  January,  185 1,  measures 
were  taken  for  the  erection  of  suitable 
college  buildings.  The  design  pre 
pared  by  Mr.  Kivas  Tully  was  adopted, 
and  the  first  sod  was  turned  by  the 
Bishop,  March  17,  185 1.  On  April  30 
the  corner-stone  was  laid  by  him  in 
the  presence  of  about  one  hundred  of 
the  clergy  and  a  large  assemblage  of 
laity.  The  original  trustees  were  the 
Rev.  H.  J.  Grasett,  G.  W.  Allan,  and 
Lewis  Moffatt.  At  the  laying  of  the 
stone  an  address  was  delivered  by  Sir 
Allan  McNab. 

By  the  beginning  of  1852  the  build 
ings  were  ready  for  use,  and  steps  had 
been  taken  to  secure  an  efficient  teach- 
ing staff.  The  first  provost  of  the 
college  was  the  Rev.  George  Whitaker, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Queen's  College, 
Cambridge  (sixth  classic),  who  was 
also  Professor  of  Divinity.  The  other 
professors  were  Rev,  E.  St.  John  Parry, 
M.A.,  Balliol  College,  Oxford  (first- 
class  in  classics),  Professor  of  Classics; 
the  Rev.  G.  C.  Irving,  M.A.,  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge  (eighth  wrangler). 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  and  H.  G. 
Hind,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

The  inauguration  of  the  college 
took  place  on  Thursday,  January  15, 
1852.  The  proceedings  began  by  the 
students  signing  the  declaration  ot 
obedience  to  the  rules  of  the  college, 
as  follows:  "I  (A.  B.)  do  hereby 
promise  and  declare  that  I  will,  with 
God's  help,    during    my  residence  in 


this  college,  faithfully  obey  the  laws- 
thereof  and  diligently  attend  to  the 
studies  required  of  me."  The  theo- 
logical students  then  signed  the  Thirty- 
nine  Ai  tides. 

The  Bishop  gave  an  account  of  what 
he  had  done  in  England,  and  expressed 
his  belief  that  much  more  might  have 
been  done  if  he  had  been  able  to  pro- 
long his  stay  in  the  Mother  Country. 
It  would  be  possible,  however,  he  said, 
to  renew  the  appeal  both  in  Great  Bri- 
tain and  in  Canada,  and  something 
might  be  expected  also  from  their 
brethren  in  the  United  States.  Sub- 
sequently Archdeacon  McMurray  ob- 
tained considerable  sums  both  in  Eng- 
land and  in  the  States. 

After  much  consideration,  the  Bishop 
said,  Toronto  had  been  fixed  upon  as 
the  site  of  the  Universi'y,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  wish  generally  expressed 
by  the  subscribers  The  address  of 
the  Bishop  was  followed  by  a  very 
striking  speech  by  Chief  Justice  Robin- 
son, a  former  pupil  of  Dr.  Strachan's, 
and  the  first  chancellor  of  the 
university. 

Among  the  "  provisional  statutes  " 
are  the  following:  "(i)  The  Head  of 
Trinity  College  shall  be  styled  the 
Provost  of  Trinity  College.  (2)  The 
Provost  shall  be  a  clergyman,  in  holy 
orders,  of  the  United  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland.  (3)  The  Provost 
.  for  the  time  bemg  shall  be  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  in  the  said  college. 
(4)  There  shall  be  also  for  the  present 
in  the  said  college  a  Professor  of 
Classics  and  a  Professor  of  Mathemat- 
icp.  (5)  Every  Professor  of  Arts  or 
Faculties  in  the  said  college  shall  be 
a  member  of  the  Established  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland,  and  shall, 
upon  his  admission  to  office,  sign  and 
subscribe  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of 
Religion  as  declared  and  set  forth  in 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  the 
Three  Articles  of  the  Thirty-sixth 
Canon."  Among  the  regulations  for 
students    was    the  following,  which  is 
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still  partially  in  force  :  "  Students  hold- 
ing scholarships  will  in  all  cases  be 
required  to  reside  in  college ;  but 
other  students,  whose  parents  live  in 
Toronto,  may  obtain  a  dispensation 
from  residence,  after  special  applica 
tion  made  for  thit  purpose  to  the 
Provost ;  provided  only  that  such 
students  are  regular  in  their  attendance 
at  morning chapelandlectures."  There- 
quirements 
as  to  chap- 
el attend- 
ance h  a  s" 
been  re- 
duced in 
the  case  of 
students  re- 
siding out 
of  the  col- 
lege. I  n 
regard  to 
the  govern- 
ment of  the 
college,  all 
theBishops 
of  the  Pro 
vince  o  f 
Onta  ioare 
membe  r  s 
of  the  Col- 
lege  Coun- 
cil, and  a 
good  many 
of  the  oth- 
ermembers 
are  nomin- 
a  t  e  d  by 
them.  Be- 
sidts  this, 
theBishops 
have  a  veto  on  all  the  proceedings, 
so  that  Trinity  College  is,  in  the 
strictest  sense,  an  English  Church 
institution,  and  is  governed  by  the 
Church,  and  not  by  any  party  or 
section  in  the  Church.  Bishop 
Strachan  was  in  his  seventy-second 
year  when  he  undertook  the  found- 
ing of  Trinity  College,  and  he  died 
on   All    Saints'    Day,     1867,    in    the 


Rev.  Prof.  Clark,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 
Vice-President  Royal  Society,  Canada. 


ninetieth  year  of  his  age,  and  was 
buried  in  the  choir  of  St.  James' 
Cathedral. 

Provost  Whitaker,  after  a  service  of 
nearly  thirty  years,  accepted  a  benefice 
in  England,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
Rev.  C.  W.  E.  Body,  M  A.,  Fellow  of 
St.  John's  College,  who  had  been  sixth 
wrangler,  and  had  taken  a  second 
class  in   Divinity,  besides    being    Bell 

University 
S  c  ho  la  r 
and  Tyr- 
whitt  Uni- 
vers'yScho- 
lar  in  He- 
brew. Mr. 
Body  was 
keenly  a- 
live  to  the 
necessity  of 
extending 
the  work  of 
the  Univer- 
sity, and 
lost  no  time 
in  making 
an  appeal, 
in  Canada 
and  in  Eng- 
land, for  an 
increase 
of  endow- 
ment. His 
appeal  was 
largely  suc- 
cessful, and 
there  was 
speedily  es- 
tablished a 
second  Pro- 
fessorship in  Divinity,  and  soon  after- 
wards a  Professorship  of  Mental  and 
Moral  Philosophy.  Subsequently  Fel- 
lowships in  Divinity  and  Classics  were 
founded,  and  a  lecturer  in  natural 
science  and  a  professor  of  history  ap- 
pointed. Some  time  before  this  a 
lecturership  in  modern  languages  had 
been  founded. 

In  1894    Dr.    Body    resigned    the 
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Headship  of  the  College,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  following  year  by  the 
Rev.  E.  A.  Welch,  M.A.,  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge  (first  class  in 
Classics),  who  has  already  become 
widely  known  as  an  able  teacher  and 
an  eloquent  preacher  and  lecturer. 
Dr.  Welch's  work  is  of  unusual  respon 
sibility,  since,  at  the  present  time,  the 
funds  of  the  college  are  not  sufficient 
to  meet  the  demands  made  upon 
them.  Efforts  are  being  made  to 
supply  the  deficiency,  and,  so  far,  with 
very  considerable  success.  Annual 
subscriptions  for  five  years  are  being 
asked  for ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  on  the 
occasion  of  the  jubilee  of  the  college 
considerable  additions  to  the  endow- 
ment may  be  obtained. 

Great  additions  have,  from  time  to 
time,  been  made  to  the  original  build 
ings.  The  fine  convocation  hall, 
erected  largely  by  the  munificence  of 
the  Henderson  family,  was  opened  in 
1877  and  the  new  chapel  in  1884.  In 
1890  the  western  wing  was  extended, 
giving  accommodation  for  two  profes- 
sors and  twenty-five  students,  besides 
providing  two  large  lecture-iooms.  In 
1894  the  east  wing  was  extended,  con- 
taining accommodation  for  three  or 
four  professors  and  about  twenty 
students,  with  considerable  additions 
to  the  lecture-rooms. 

Among  newer  institutions  affiliated 
to  the  University  we  should  mention 
first  St.  Hilda's  College,    founded  m 


1888,  with  Miss  Patteson,  now  Mrs.^ 
O.  Rigby,  as  Principal.  The  wotk 
has  been  carried  on  under  great  diffi- 
cuit'es,  chiefly  from  the  want  of  a 
residence,  which  is  now,  however,  in 
course  of  erection.  Another  college 
affiliated  is  the  Ontario  Medical  Col- 
lege for  Women,  of  which  Dr.  R.  B. 
Nevitt  is  now  dean.  This  college  has 
an  excellent  building,  and  has  made 
great  progress.  Mention  should  also 
be  made  of  the  Toronto  Conservatory 
of  Music,  organized  in  1886,  which 
has  progressed  beyond  all  expecta- 
tions. 

Of  Trinity  College,  in  general,  it 
may  be  said  that  it  is  an  attempt  to 
reproduce  the  college  and  university 
life,  spir  t,  and  tone  of  the  great  Eng- 
lish universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. More  particularly,  two  things 
should  be  noted  as  fundamental  in 
Trinity,  the  basing  of  the  whole 
education  of  the  college  on  religious 
principles,  and  those  the  principles  of 
the  Church  of  England.  The  other 
characteristic  is  residence.  Only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  undergraduates 
actually  live  out  of  the  college ;  but 
even  these  paiticipate  in  the  benefits 
which  accompany  residential  college 
life.  It  is  the  conviction  of  those  who 
are  responsible  for  the  work  of  the 
college  that  the  best  fruits  of  an 
academical  training  can  be  secured 
only  in  connection  with  residence. 


THE  VENTILATION  OF  COUNTRY  SCHOOLHOUSES. 

By  John  Dearness,  County  School  Inspector,  London,  Canada. 


In  the  agricultural  district  (of  the 
Province  of  Ontario)  through  which 
my  duties  call  me  the  farmers  are 
prosperous  and  progressive.  Their 
ordinary  lands  vary  in  value  from  $40 
to  $60  an  acre.  On  many  of  the 
farms   there    are    commodious   barns 


cereal  and  root  crops  and  the  housing 
of  large  herds  of  stock,  many  of  them 
equipped  with  lifting,  choppmg  and 
other  kinds  of  labor-saving  machinery. 
For  years  they  have  been  alert  to  the 
importance  of  ventilating  their  base- 
ment stables  to  secure  the  health  and 


skilfully   adapted    to    the   storage   of  thriftiness  of  their  domestic  animals. 
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but  strange  to  relate,  they  have  hardly 
thought,  except  in  a  few  isolated  in- 
stances, of  the  need  of  ventilation  of 
their  substantially  built,  although  not 
architecturally  picturesque,  school- 
houses. 

More  than  nine-tenths  of  the  rural 
schoolhouses  are  rectangular  buildings 
about  28  by  40  feet  outside,  with 
blackboard  and  teacher's  desk  at  one 
end  and  an  entrance  door  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  opposite  one.  Some  of 
them  are  built  without  a  thought  of 
ventilation,  others  have  a  chimney 
with  a  double  flue,  one  being  a  foul-air 
one. whose  action  in  cold  weather  is 
seldom  positive  before  10  or  11 
o'clock,  and  weak  even  after  that ; 
others  have  a  more  or  less  ornamertal 
hole  in  the  ceiling  supposed  to  be  a 
ventilator,  but  really  only  a  cooler. 

Since  the  more  intelligent  obseivers 
among  them  have  begun  to  realize  that 
pure  air  is  as  needful  for  the  healthy 
growth  of  children  as  it  is  for  horses, 
various  experiments  have  been  tried  to 
ventilate  the  school-rooms.  So  far 
only  two  methods  that  I  have  seen 
have  succeeded  —a  hot  air  furnace,  and 
a  system  of  using  the  stove  which  ap- 
plies the  furnace  principle.  Success 
means  maintaining  an  equable,  com- 
fortable temperature  in  all  parts  of  the 
room  with  a  sufficient  supply  of  fresh 
air. 

Not  every  hot-air  furnace  works 
well ;  indeed,  in  this  district,  it  is  the 
minority  of  them  that  have  given  satis- 
faction. I  have  never  been  in  a  worse 
ventilated  schoolhouse  than  a  furnace- 
heated  one  which  was  drawing  its  fresh 
(?)  air  exclusively  from  the  interior. 
The  printed  guarantee  form  used  by 
furnace  dealers  in  this  country  may  do 
well  enough  for  private  dwellings.  I 
advise  school  boards  to  write  the  con- 
ditions to  be  guaranteed,  including, 
besides  proper  material  and  workman- 
ship, at  least  :  ist.  To  heat  every  oc- 
cupied part  of  the  room  in  all  winds 
and  weathers  up  to  67*^  P.     2nd.  To 


provide  for  change  of  air  three  times' 
per  hour.  3rd.  To  provide  for  inter- 
nal circulation  as  well  as  ventilation.- 
4th.  To  provide  for  cooling  the  room 
when  too  hot  by  mixing  cold  air  witb 
the  inflowing  hot  air.  5th.  To  remove 
the  furnace  and  repair  openings  in 
case  of  failure  to  fulfil  conditions. 
This  work,  including  galvanized  iron 
smoke  and  ventilating  shaft,  exclusive 
of  excavation,  is  undertaken  here  for 
about  a  hundred  dollars  for  a  one- 
roomed  schoolhouse. 

To  heat  and  ventilate  by  a  stove. 
The  plan  to  be  described  is  applicable 
to  new  or  old  buildings,  is  econcmical 
in  its  use,  and  has  been  installed  with 
slight  modifications  to  suit  special  cir- 
cumstances in  a  number  of  schools  at 
a  cost  var}ing  from  $25  to  $45. 

The  stove  commonly  used  here  in 
schools  is  a  heavy  oblong  box  ;  the 
description  and  diagrams  apply  to  thac 
form,  but  are  modifiable  to  suit  other 
forms. 

A  tight-fitting  24-gauge  galvanized 
iron  jacket  T  is  constructed  over  the 
rear  half  of  the  stove  T.  The  fresb 
air  is  brought  in  by  a  pipe  T  of  144  to 
200  square  inches  in  cross  section  (or 
through  a  duct  made  by  "  underflocr- 
ing  "  two  of  the  joists)  uuder  the  floor 
from  openings,  covered  with  heavy 
wire  screens,  in  the  outside  wall  to  an 
I  opening  under  the  stove.  If  the  duct 
'  is  carried  through  from  side  to  side  of 
the  building,  it  should  be  partitioned 
in  the  middle,  under  the  stove,  so 
!  that  the  air  shall  come  into  the  room 
instead  of  blowing  direcily  through 
the  duct. 

The  slide  T  shown  under  the  stove 
is  closed  when  the  school-room  is  not 
occupied,  and  at  such  limes  two  slides 
I  E  in  the  sides  of  the  casing  are  opened 
so  that  the  air  of  the  room  circulates 
through  the  casing. 

The  jacket  being  on  the  rear  half 
of  the  stove  (which  should  be  placecii 
as  near  the  door  as  possible)  serves  as 
a  screen  from  excessive  radiation  for 
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those  seated  near  t'le  stove.  The 
other  half  of  the  stove  being  uncovered 
affords  considerable  radiant  heat, 
which  is  a  valuable  means  of  quickly- 
warming  children  coming  in  cold  in 
the  morning.  The  stoves  are  com 
monly  from  36  to  50  inches  long. 

The  fjul  air  is  drawn  off  at  the 
floor  by  a  flue  F,  at  each  side  of  the 
room,  back  of  the  seats.  These  two 
flues  are  carried  up  along  the  wall  to 
the  height  of  the  stove-pipe  and  then 
taken  horizontally  across  to  a  half 
drum  G,  partitioned  at  the  end.  which 
rests  upon  the  stovepipe  for  6  to  12 
feet  of  its  length.  From  this  drum 
the  air  is  conducted  up  through  the 
ceiling  and  roof  by  a  vertical  flue  H. 

The  total  capacity  of  these  fiaes 
should  be  not  less  than  2^  square 
inches  for  each  pupil.  They  are  pro- 
vided with  slides  I,  at  the  floor,  to  be 
closed  in  the  evening  so  that  by  open 
ing  the  side-slides  in  the  jacket,  ex- 
clusively internal  circulation  is  secured. 
Ano.her  slide  J,  at  the  ceiling,  pulled 
down  to  open  and  pulled  up  to  close 
by  a  couple  of  light  chains,  opens  to 
cool  the  room  when  it  becomes  too 
warm  and  is  left  open  in  the  hot 
weather  in  summer. 

The  temperature,  efficiency  of  venti- 
lation and  economy  of  fuel  will  each 
and  all  depend  considerably  on  the 
intelligence  with  which  the  teacher 
uses  the  several  slides  to  control  the 
conditions. 

In  a  circular  letter,  which  I  recently 
addressed  to  all  the  school  boards,  I 
quoted  from  letters  received  from 
school  officers  where  the  method  had 
been  in  use  several  years.  Mr.  D. 
Fitzpatrick,  Crampton  P.  O.,  said  that 
their  schoolhouse  was  ventilated  on 
the  principle  described  in  1889  ;  the 
average  quantity  of  fuel  used  in  the 
7  years  previous  was  1 1 1^  cords  per 
annum  ;  since,  8^  cords  per  annum, 


the  heat  is  evenly  distributed.  Mr. 
Thomas  Harris,  Rebecca  P.O. — The 
method  has  been  in  use  6  years,  and, 
instead  of  one  part  being  too  hot  and 
another  too  cold,  as  formerly,  now  all 
parts  have  an  even,  comfortable  tem- 
perature ;  saving  in  fuel  has  averaged 
nearly  four  cords  per  annum.  Mr. 
R  Sterrit,  St.  Marys  P.O.,  where  the 
schoolhouse  was  thus  ventilated  5 
years  ago,  writes  :  "  Before  then  there 
were  frequent  complaints  of  head- 
aches ;  since  we  have  not  heard  of 
juch  complaints ;  it  used  to  be  too 
hot  near  the  s'.ove  and  too  cold  in  the 
corners  for  the  children  to  sit  there  ; 
now  it  is  comfortable  in  all  paits  of 
the  room  ;  the  saving  in  fuel  has  been 
over  4  cords  of  wood  per  annum." 
Mr.  Arcti.  McDougald,  Melbourne 
P.O.,  writes  that  the  system  gives  the 
best  of  satisfaction  ;  no  reports  of 
headaches ;  wood  has  cost  on  an 
average  about  $10  a  year  less. 

It  might  naturally  be  expected  that 
more  fuel  would  be  consumed  in  a 
ventilated  room  than  in  an  unventi- 
lated  one,  and  it  invariably  results 
that  way  in  a  furnace-heated  building, 
because  the  heat  is  entirely  dependent 
on  displacement  of  air.  But,  in  the 
stove-heated  school  room,  the  bringing 
down  of  the  super-heated  strata  of  air 
from  the  upper  part,  the  avoidance  of 
the  rapid  chillings  by  opening  doots 
and  windows  at  recesses  and  other 
times,  to  get  a  fresh  breath,  and  the 
provision  for  an  almost  exclusively 
internal  circulation  out  of  school  hours 
more  than  compensate  for  the  heating 
of  the  greater  amount  of  air.  Of 
course,  even  though  it  required  more 
fuel,  ventilation  should  be  obtained  at 
any  reasonable  cost.  Not  only  do 
children  thrive  better,  physically,  in  a 
pure  atmosphere,  but  their  intellectual 
progress,  other  things  being  ( qual, 
will  be  more  rapid  and  satisfactory. 
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THE  AMENITIES  OF  LIFE* 
By  Lady  Battersea. 


My  experience  of  many  years 
amongst  workers  enp;aged  in  all  man- 
ner of  work  has  strongly  impressed  on 
me  the  belief  that  work  would  be  bet- 
ter done,  with  more  serenity  of  temper 
and  under  more  harmonious  condi- 
tions, if  the  amenities  of  life  were  bet 
ter  considered.  In  the  same  way,  life 
itself  as  carried  on  in  the  home  and 
family  would  run  more  easily,  and 
would  therefore  lead  to  happier  results 
if  these  same  amenities  were  regarded 
as  necessaries  rather  than   as  luxuries. 

To-day  I  should  like  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  amenities  of  life. 

(i)  In  connection  with  public  life, 
and 

(2)  As  they  affect  the  home  or  inner 
ife. 

As  this  is  a  conference  of  women 
workers,  it  might  be  best  to  begin  by 
the  former,  although  I  do  not  feel  it 
to  be  the  most  important. 

In  these  days  women  are  encour- 
aged to  take  an  active  interest  in  work 
of  all  kinds  ;  in  questions  connected 
with  education,  philanthropy,  legisla- 
tion, medicine,  nursing,  an  1  so  :n. 

Women  of  all  classes — if  I  may  use 
that  objectionable  woid— of  all  ages, 
and  of  varied  brain  power,  meet  on 
a  common  platform,  and  are  per 
petually  coming  across  one  another  in 
their  many  and  diverse  walks  of  life. 
They  are  necessarily  brought  very 
much  into  prominence,  and  their  social 
relationship  with  one  another  and  with 
men  has  naturally  been  much  extended. 
If  they  are  capable,  earnest,  or  bril- 
liant women,  they  feel  that  they  right 
fully  hold  a  certain  power,  that  their 
words  and  their  opinions  carry  some 
weight.  This  is  but  the  natural  result 
of  the  devoted  lives  they  are  leading, 
or  of  their  intellectual  distinction ; 
when    they   rise   to  a  really  first-rate 


eminence,  you  will  find  that  they  often 
add  humility  to  talent,  and  that  they 
are  modest  about  their  own  achieve- 
ments. 

The  greater  the  work  the  greater 
should  be  the  humility,  for  in  nine 
cases  out  often  the  worker  would  feel 
that  she  has  been  outstripped  by 
many  others  in  the  very  path  she  has 
chosen ;  and  if  she  has  a  generous 
nature  she  will  admire  the  more 
thorough  or  successful  competitor, 
and  not  spoil  her  humility  by  envy. 
If  this  be  her  frame  of  mind  she  will 
have  a  very  clear  notion  of  the  ameni- 
ties of  life  ;  and  if  she  aids  a  certain 
grace  or  charm  of  manner  and  tact  in 
her  relation  to  other  workers  she  will 
not  fail  to  bring  about  a  little  king- 
dom of  heaven  upon  earth. 

Go  )d  work  can  suffer  from  bad 
manners.  Women  with  the  best  in- 
tentions, the  highest  motives,  and 
loftiest  aspirations  can  make  them- 
selves so  intensely  disagreeable  that 
the  work  and  the  worker  get  cordially 
di-liked. 

Some  people  think  there  is  a  certain 
bracing  quality  in  being  disagreeable. 
"  I  always  speak  the  truth  "  is  a  phrase 
we  hear  over  and  over  again  from  the 
be.t  of  women — the  best  but  not  the 
most  tactful.  "  I  gave  her  a  bit  of  my 
mind,"  but  why  should  it  always  be 
the  most  disagreeable  bit  ?  Why 
should  not  the  truth  be  gently  and 
kindly  spoken  ;  why  blurted  out  into 
the  face  oT  some  shrinking  woman  re- 
cipient ;  why  not  left  unspoken  at 
times  where  it  can  do  no  good  and 
can  but  act  as  a  salve  to  the  speaker's 
conscience  ?  Why  say,  for  instance, 
without  previous  deliberation  or 
thought  to  some  friend  engaged  in  a 
work  that  absorbs  her  life  :  "  My  dear 
Miss  C.,  you  are  taking  an  immense 
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deal  of  trouble  about  the  subject  in 
which  you  are  interested,  but  really  it 
is  very  unimportant,and  it  is  a  pity  you 
should  waste  so  much  time  over  it ;  I 
do  not  think  you  know,  or  can  be 
aware,  how  little  importance  it  bears 
just  outside  your  own  circle."  Poor 
Miss  C.  gives  a  shiver,  goes  home  to 
reflect  upon — not  her  own  short- 
comings, but  the  uselessness  of  her 
object  in  life — loses  heart,  works 
badly,  and  becomes  a  failure ;  or  she 
may  give  way  to  a  burst  of  undignified 
passion  that  is  not  in  keeping  with  the 
career  she  has  mapped  out  for  herself. 
On  another  day  Mrs.  S.  finds  her  very 
low  and  dejected,  or  hurt  and  revenge- 
ful, and  starts  at  the  recollection  of 
her  own  words,  spoken  in  the  pride 
and  strength  of  her  own  achievements. 
She  has  ruined  a  life,  but  she  only 
spoke  the  truth  as  she  thought  it 
should  be  spoken. 

Again  Miss  B.  is  very  anxious  to 
start  some  work  on  her  own  account  ; 
she  is  jUst  settling  in  a  provincial  town 
and  believes  that  she  will  there  find  an 
opening  for  the  piilanthropic  effort 
which  she  has  at  heart.  She  has  made 
her  plans,  and,  full  of  vigour  and 
energy,  is  about  to  begin  when  an  old 
resident  of  the  town  (Mr.  A.)  calls 
upon  her  and  wishes  to  draw  Miss 
B.'s  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  same 
kind  of  scheme  already  exists  in  the 
town  ;  that  the  two  would  overlap, 
would  impoverish  one  another  ;  that  in 
fact  the  newer  scheme  is  hardly  needed. 
But  Miss  B.,  "pride  in  her  port,  de- 
fiance in  her  eye,"  urges  that  her 
scheme  must  be  the  better ;  it  is  more 
matured  ;  more  up  to  date  ;  has  the 
benefit  of  her  own  vast  experience. 
Mr.  A.  humbly  suggests  co  operation. 
That  is  too  much  for  Miss  B.!  Assured 
of  her  own  powers  and  the  splendour 
of  her  own  scheme,  she  advises  Mr. 
A.  to  let  the  work,  to  which  he  has 
given  some  of  the  best  years  of  his 
life,  die  a  natural  death,  as  she  will 
not  give  way — no,  it  would  be  against 


her  principles  ;  against  all  that  she  had 
held  and  taught  for  years,  So  the 
o'der  charity  goes  to  the  wall.  Some 
may  be  deeply  wounded  ;  others  we  1- 
nigh  ruined  in  the  process.  The 
little  town  is  divided  by  strife  and  con- 
tention ;  there  are  two  factions  that  will 
never  be  united.  Miss  B.  has  won  the 
day — but  at  what  cost !  The  ameni- 
ties of  life  are  torn  to  shreds,  and  the 
very  work  itself  must  suffer. 

Here  we  might  recall  ^^.sop's  fable, 
in  which  we  read  how  the  traveller 
wore  his  cloak  in  the  wind,  and  shed  it 
in  the  sunshine  ;  in  the  same  way  the 
prejudices  that  cling  to  men  and 
women  in  the  face  of  opposition  have 
a  trick  of  melting  before  the  sunshine 
of  a  genial  manner  ;  thus  a  point  may 
be  gained  by  concession,  or  by  an 
amiable  way  of  disagreeing,  when  it 
would  never  have  been  earned  in 
heated  argument  or  by  determined  re- 
sistance. 

Then  there  is  the  philanthropist, 
who  is  afraid  of  making  herself  too 
pleasant.  Honeyed  words,  kind 
glances,  a  gentle  voice,  may  be  all 
very  well  for  those  who  are  lax  in  their 
morals  and  easy  in  their  lives,  but  the 
rigidly  good  and  the  reformer  must 
not  give  way  to  luxuries  in  any  shape 
or  form.  This  is  wdl  exemplified  in 
a  clever  little  beck  that  appeared  some 
thirty  years  ago,  called  "  The  Owlet  of 
Owlestone  Edge,"  where  a  clergyman's 
wife — significantly  named  Mrs.  Badger 
— is  accredited  with  the  following  re- 
mark : 

"  I  thought  the  old  man  would  be 
the  better  for  a  little  wine,  for  he  seems 
very  weak  and  failing,  so  I  sent  him  a 
pint  of  port,  putting  a  lump  of  cam- 
phor in  it  by  way  of  precaution." 

"  Precaution,  my  lamb  !"  exclaims 
the  horrified  husband. 

"Yes,  Mr.  B.,  nobody  will  drink 
port  with  pleasure  that  has  camphor 
in  it." 

When  women  first  came  to  the  fore 
in    public  work,    now    some    forty  or 
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fifty  years  ago,  it  was  their  endeavor 
to  look  as  business-like  as  possible,  and 
as  totally  different  as  they  could  from 
their  more  idle  and  elegant  sisters. 
Now  fashion  has  grown  wiser ;  the 
same  mode  of  dress  is  found  to  suit 
work  and  play.  Women  wish  to  charm 
as  well  as  to  instruct,  and  the  woman 
who  takes  her  place  on  the  School  ; 
Board  or  in  the  lecture-room  is  fre- 
quently as  neatly  and  becomingly  at- 
tired as  her  sister  at  a  tennis  party  or 
in  her  own  garden.  Would  that  her 
manners  were  always  as  becoming  as 
her  dress  ! 

Elocution  is  an  art  that  has  in- 
creasing followers ;  public  speaking 
amongst  women  has  brought  about 
regard  to  manner  and  diction  such  as 
was  never  known  before.  If  only  the 
soft  and  pathetic  voice  were  in  all 
cases  the  organ  of  a  conciliatory  spirit 
and  a  generous  nature  !  Not  that  I 
would  wish  the  regard  for  the  amenities 
of  life  to  discount  straightforward 
speaking.  Some  persons  in  their  desire 
to  be  pleasant  or  to  please  are  prone 
to  gloss  over,  or  evade,  a  disagreeable 
yet  necessary  statement  ;  they  conceal 
their  own  opinions  on  views  in  order 
not  to  wound  the  feelings  of  a  beloved 
parent  or  much  valued  friend  ;  they 
demur  from  giving  the  one  word  of 
advice  or  warning  which  might  have 
proved  invaluable,  and  in  their  desire  j 
to  be  sympathetic  they  lose  their 
single-mindedness  and  love  of  truth. 

The  balance  should  be  strictly  kept 
between  a  tactless  manner  of  stating 
unpleasant  things  and  a  sympathetic 
manner  that  is  hiding  a  falsehood  ; 
and,  above  all,  the  speaker  or  worker 
should,  however  unpopular  it  may 
make  her,  hold  fast  to  what  she  thinks  : 
right  and  true. 

And  now  as  to  the  amenities  of  life 
in  regard  to  the  home  existence. 

In  the  August  number  of  the  Nine- 
teenth   Century  Mrs.    Hugh    Bell    has 
written    a   very   original  and   pungent  : 
paper   on     "  A     Plea   for    the   Better ' 


Teaching  of  Manners,"  in  which  she 
says:  "If  urbanity  were  persistently 
taught  and  practised  in  the  home  there 
would  not  be  so  much  to  learn,  and 
especially  to  unlearn,  with  regard  to  in- 
tercourse with  the  world  at  large.  Peo- 
ple would  not  then  have  two  manners 
— one  to  use  in  public  and  one  in  pri- 
vate. There  would  be  less  self-con- 
sciousness and  less  affectation,  for 
these  arise  from  trying  to  do  a  thing  of 
which  we  are  uncertain,  to  assume  a 
manner  which  we  have  imperfectly 
acquired.  I  am  not  saying,  of  course, 
that  in  every  respect  the  code  of  be- 
havior should  be  the  same  at  home 
as  abroad;  that  would  be  absurd; 
only  the  difference,  it  seems  to  me, 
should  lie  in  the  direction  of  there 
being  less  reserve  in  the  family  circle 
than  amongst  strangers,  but  not  less 
gentleness  and  courtesy." 

After  all,  why  should  good  manners 
only  appear  with  our  best  clothes  ? 
Why  should  anything  be  good  enough 
for  home  consumption  ?  And,  indeed, 
why  should  not  the  workaday  clothes 
be  clean,  neat,  pleasant  to  look  upon, 
and,  if  possible,graceful  and  attractive  ; 
then  manners  would  have  to  suit 
them  ?  It  is  really  far  more  necessary 
to  conciliate  those  nearest  and  dearest 
than  the  stranger  whom  we  may  seldom 
see. 

Home  life  can  be  made  delightful 
or  the  reverse  by  observing  or  disre- 
garding the  amenities  of  life  ;  for  in- 
stance, an  evening  where  every  mem- 
ber of  the  family  contributes  some 
iota  to  the  general  cheerfulness  of  the 
hour,  and  in  so  doing  invigorates  the 
weary  bread-winner  or  hard  worked 
housewife  for  the  morrow's  work — as 
opposed  to  the  fireside  where  each 
one  sits  apart  engaged  in  his  or  her 
favorite  pursuit,  oblivious  of  the  fact 
that  the  evening  should  be  a  time  of 
general  recreation  and  exchange  of 
ideas  ;  the  hour  of  poetry  in  the  prose 
of  life.  This  should  apply  very  parti- 
cularly to  the  young,  who  in  these  days 
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of  extended  education  and  lofty  pur- 
suits are  sometimes  contemptuous  of 
the  little  things  that  make  the  old 
happy. 

English  boys  are  trained  to  be  cour- 
ageous, why  not  be  courteous  to  their 
sifters  and  sisters'  friends  ?  English 
girls,  who,  running  their  brothers  hard 
at  work  and  at  play,  are  developing 
into  splendid  young  goddesses  of 
height  and  form,  should  not  forget  to 
be  gentle  to  their  less  fortunate  elders, 
who  have  not  had  their  chances  with 
the  tennis  racket  or  the  golf  club. 
Husbands  and  wives  after  the  first  few 
weeks  of  entrancing  conjugal  felicity 
should  not  startle,  maybe  disgust,  one 
another  by  a  lapse  into  careless,  un 
mannerly  ways,  that  rapidly  degenerate 
into  positive  ruden-^ss. 

The  amenities  of  life  should  sur- 
round home  life,  should  make  it  beau- 
ful,  sacred,  indestructible. 

Members  of  the  same  family  should 
not  taunt  one  another  wilh  remarks 
upon  their  own  performances  and  each 
other's  shortcomings.  When  such 
things  as  early  rising,  cold  baths, 
upright  chairs,  regular  exercise  and 
peculiar  diet,  take  the  place  in  peo- 
ple's minds  of  exalted  virtues  or  noble 
acts,  then  you  may  be  sure  that  the 
amenities  of  life  will  be  hopelessly  dis- 
regarded. Edith  takes  to  late  hours, 
reclininaion  sofas,  rich  food, novel  read- 
ing, to  be  as  unlike  as  possible  to  that 
tiresome  Mary. 

We  know  that  both  Dorothea  in 
^'  Middlemarch,"  and  Catherine  in 
^'  Robert  Elsmere,"  by  their  somewhat 
strained  views  of  existence,  brought 
about  a  kind  of  revolt  in  those  nearest 
to  them,  in  the  persons  of  their  sisters 
Celia  and  Rose;  whilst  unknown  to 
themselves  their  very  virtues,  serene 
and  unbending,  developed  into  a  form 
of  selfishness. 

As  a  sense  of  humor  gives  us  a  true 
sense  of  proportion,  so  does  a  feeling 
for  the  amenities  of  life  give  us  an  in- 
stinct  of   real  sympathy  with   others  ; 


the  sympathy  that  makes  it  blessed  to 
receive  as  well  as  to  give. 

Some  people  in  their  ardor  for  work 
or  the  serious  side  of  life  neglect  that 
which  makes  it  beautiful  and  at- 
tractive ;  they  forget  that  Dame  Nature 
is  not  sparing  with  her  amenities  ; 
that  she  embroiders  the  meadows  with 
gold,  that  she  trails  the  water-lily  in 
her  streams  ;  thit  she  paints  the  sky 
with  colors  that  drive  the  artist  to 
despair. 

Time  is  not  wasted  in  adding  to  the 
amenities  of  life  ;  the  comfort  and  ele- 
gance of  our  living  rooms,  the  careful 
arrangement  of  flowers,  the  harmony 
of  color  and  the  sweet  strains  of  music, 
all  add  to  the  pleasure  of  existence. 
And  these  pleasures  bring  about  legiti- 
mate tiappiness,  such  happiness  as  is 
not  locked  up  in  one  person's  breast, 
but,  overflowing,  makes  the  lives  of 
many  brighter. 

If  a  master  or  mistress  of  a  large 
establishment  has  courteous  manners 
and  a  genuine  regard  for  the  feeling  of 
others,  it  is  probable  that  the  servants 
will  catch  the  prevailing  tone,  and  a 
spirit  of  refinement  and  good-breeding 
will  insensibly  gain  a  footing  in  such  a 
home.  Children  should  be  taught 
from  their  earliest  years  to  treat  ser- 
vants with  politeness  and  not  to  think 
that  a  gift  in  money  or  kind  can  make 
up  for  rude  words  or  can  assure  esteem 
or  affection. 

Although  no  active  form  of  charity 
may  be  practised  in  such  a  household 
(there  may  be  no  philanthropist 
amongst  the  sons  or  daughters), 
although  the  verb  "  to  be "  may  be 
more  regarded  than  the  verb  "  to  do," 
I  still  such  graces  as  sweetness  and 
i  amiability,such  virtues  as  unselfishness, 
rare  charity  and  unflagging  devotion 
may  be  looked  for  in  a  soil  that  has 
been  carefully  nurtured  by  the  ameni- 
ties of  life. 

No  home  life  can  be  perfect  without 

sympathy  ;  no  public  life  can  be  at  its 

■  best  without  a  tactful,  spontaneously 
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generous  feeling  for  others  :  in  a  word 
the  fine  manners  that  come  from  a 
good  heart  are  essential  to  both.  Fine 
manners  are  not  a  veneer  ;.they  are  a 
pervading  reality  ;  they  add  a  delicate 
charm  to  the  most  beautiful  form  and 
face,  as  well  as  to  the  homeliest ;  we 
may  liken  them  to  a  radiant  sunset,^ 
which  in  itself  may  not  be  of  any  prac- 
tical use  in  the  universe,  but  which 
can  and  does  glorify  equally  one  of 
Nature's  sublimest  scenes  and  the 
quiet  meadow  of  an  English  homestead. 


As  thire  are  color-blind  people  in 
the  world,  so  there  may  be  some  to 
whom  beauty  in  its  many  and  different 
shapes  does  not  appeal ;  but  these  are 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule  of  human 
beings.  We  can  all  cultivate  one  foim 
of  beauty — beautiful  manners,  and  in 
so  doing  we  are  really  adding  to  the 
graces  of  the  soul  and  the  heart  on 
which  depend  the  amenities  of  life. 

For  manners  are  not  idle,  but  the  fruit 
Of  loyal  nature  and  of  noble  mind. 

— The  Sunday  Magazine. 


TALKS  TO  TEACHERS  ON  PSYCHOLOGY. 
Prof.  William  James. 

(Continued  from  page  85.) 


It  is  obvious  that  psychology  as 
such  can  give  in  this  field  no  precepts 
of  detail.  Here,  as  in  so  many  other 
fields  of  teaching,  success  depends 
mainly  on  the  native  genius  of  the 
teacher — the  sympathy,  tact  and  per- 
ception which  enable  one  to  seize  the 
right  moment  and  to  set  the  right 
example. 

Amongst  the  recent  modern  reforms 
of  teaching  methods,  a  certam  dis- 
paragement of  emulation,  as  a  laudable 
spring  of  action  in  the  school  room, 
has  often  made  itself  heard.  More 
than  a  century  ago,  Rousseau,  in  his 
Emile,  branded  rivalry  between  one 
pupil  and  another  as  too  base  a  pas- 
sion to  play  a  part  in  an  ideal  educa- 
tion. "  Let  Emile,"  he  said,  "never 
be  led  to  compare  himself  to  other 
children.  No  rivalries,  not  even 
in  running,  as  soon  as  he  begins  to 
have  the  power  of  reason.  It  were  a 
hundred  times  better  that  he  should 
not  learn  at  all  what  he  could  only 
learn  through  jealousy  or  vanity.  But 
I  would  mark  out  every  year  the  prog- 
ress he  may  have  made,  and  I  would 
compare  it  with  the  progress  of  the 
following  years.  I  would  say  to  him  : 
'  You  are  now  grown  so  many  inches 


taller.  There  is  the  ditch  which  you 
jumped  over,  there  is  the  burden 
which  you  raised.  There  is  the  dis- 
tance to  which  you  could  throw  a  peb- 
ble, there  the  distance  you  could  run 
over  without  losing  breath.  See  how 
much  more  you  can  do  now!'  Thus 
I  should  excite  him  without  making 
him  jealous  of  any  one.  He  would 
wish  to  surpass  himself.  I  can  see  no 
mconvenience  in  this  emulation  with 
his  former  self." 

Unquestionably,  emulation  with 
one's  former  selt  is  a  noble  form  of 
the  passion  of  rivalry,  and  has  a  wide 
scope  in  the  training  of  the  young. 
But  to  veto  and  taboo  all  possible 
rivalry  of  one  youth  with  another,  be- 
cause such  rivalry  may  degenerate  into 
greedy  and  selfish  excess,  does  seem 
to  savor  somewhat  of  sentimentality, 
or  even  of  fanaticism.  The  feeling  of 
rivalry  lies  at  the  very  basis  of  our  be- 
ing, all  social  improvement  being 
largely  due  to  it.  There  is  a  noble 
and  generous  passion  of  rivalry  as  well 
as  a  spiteful  and  greedy  one  ;  and  the 
noble  and  generous  form  is  particularly 

I  common    in    childhood.      All  games 
owe    the  zest  which    they    bring  with 

]  them  to  the  fact  that    they   are  rooted 
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in  the  emulous  passion  ;  yet  they  are 
the  chief  means  of  training  in  fairness 
and  magnanimity.  Can  the  teacher 
afford  to  throw  such  an  ally  away  ? 
Ought  we  seriously  to  hope  that  marks, 
distinctions,  prizes,  and  other  goals  of 
effort,  based  on  the  pursuit  of  recog- 
nized superiority,  should  be  forever 
banished  from  our  schools  ?  As  a 
psychologist,  I  must  confess  my 
doubts.  The  wise  teacher  will  use  this 
instinct  as  he  uses  others,  reaping  its 
advantages,  and  appealing  to  it  in  such 
a  way  as  to  reap  a  maximum  of  benefit 
with  a  minimum  of  harm ;  for,  after 
all,  we  must  confess,  with  a  French 
critic  of  Rousseau's  doctrine,  that  the 
-deepest  spring  of  action  in  us  is  the 
sight  of  action  in  another.  The  spec- 
tacle of  effort  is  what  awakens  and 
sustains  our  own  effort.  No  runner 
running  all  alone  on  a  race  track  will 
find  in  his  own  will  the  power  of 
stimulation  which  his  rivalry  with  other 
runners  incites,  when  he  feels  the.n  at 
his  heels  about  to  pass.  When  a  trot- 
ting horse  is  "speeded,"  a  running 
horse  must  go  beside  him  to  keep  him 
to  the  pace. 

As  imitation  slides  into  emulation, 
so  emulation  slides  into  ambition ; 
and  ambition  connects  itself  closely 
with  pugnacity  and  pride.  Con- 
sequently, these  five  instinctive  ten- 
dencies form  an  interconnected  group 
of  factors,  hard  to  separate  in  the  de 
termination  of  a  great  deal  of  our 
conduct.  The  ambitious  impuises 
would  perhaps  be  the  best  name  for 
the  whole  group. 

Pride  and  pugnacity  have  often  been 
considered  unworthy  passions  to  appeal 
to  in  the  young  ;  but  in  their  more 
refined  and  noble  forms  they  play  a 
great  part  in  the  school  room,  and  in 
education  generally,  being  in  some 
characters  most  potent  spurs  to  effort. 
Pugnacity  need  not  be  thought  of 
merely  in  the  form  of  physical  com- 
bativeness.  It  can  be  taken  in  the 
sense  of  a  general  unwillingness  to  be 


beaten  by  any  kind  of  difficulty.  It  is 
what  makes  us  feel  "  stumped  "  and 
challenged  by  arduous  achievements, 
and  is  essential  to  a  spirited  and  enter- 
prising character.  We  have  bad  of 
late  too  much  of  the  philosophy  of 
tenderness  in  education;  "interest" 
must  be  assiduously  awakened  in 
everything,  difficulties  must  be 
smoothed  away.  .5^/ pedagogics  have 
taken  the  place  of  the  old  steep  and 
rocky  path  to  learning.  But  from 
this  lukewarm  air  the  bracing  oxygen 
of  effort  is  left  out.  It  is  nonsense  to 
suppose  that  every  step  in  education 
can  be  interesting.  The  fighting  im- 
pulse must  often  be  appealed  to. 
Make  the  pupil  feel  ashamed  of  being 
"  scared  "  at  fractions,  of  being 
"  downed "  by  the  law  of  falling 
bodies,  rouse  his  pugnacity  and  pride, 
and  he  will  rush  at  the  difficult  places 
with  a  sort  of  inner  anger  at  himself 
that  is  one  of  his  best  moral  faculties. 
A  victory  scored  under  such  conditions 
becomes  a  turning  point  and  crisis  of 
his  character.  It  represents  the  high- 
water  mark  of  his  powers,  and  serves 
thereafter  as  an  ideal  pattern  for  his 
self-imitation.  The  teacher  who  never 
rouses  this  sort  of  pugnacious  excite- 
ment in  his  pupils  falls  short  of  one  of 
his  best  forms  of  usefulness. 

The  next  instinct  which  I  shall 
mention  is  that  of  ownership,  also  one 
of  the  radical  endowments  of  the  race. 
It  often  is  the  antagonist  of  imitation. 
Whether  social  progress  is  due  more 
to  the  passion  for  keeping  old  things 
or  to  the  passion  of  imitating  new 
ones  may  in  some  cases  be  a  dilficult 
thing  to  decide.  The  sense  of  owner- 
ship begins  in  the  second  year  of  life  ; 
among  the  first  words  which  an  infant 
learns  to  utter  are  the  words  "  my  " 
and  "  mine."  The  depth  and  prirni- 
tiveness  of  this  instinct  would  seem  to 
discredit  psychologically  all  radical 
forms  of  communistic  Utopia  in  ad 
vance.  Private  proprietorship  cannot 
be   abolished.     It  seems  essential  to 
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mental  health  that  the  individual 
should  have  something  beyond  the 
bare  clothes  on  his  back  to  which  be 
can  assert  exclusive  possession,  and 
which  he  may  defend  adversely  against 
the  world.  Even  those  religious  orders 
who  make  the  most  stringent  vows  of 
poverty  have  found  it  necessary  to 
relax  the  rule  a  little  in  favor  of  human 
nature,  made  unhappy  by  reduction  to 
too  disinterested  terms.  The  monk 
must  have  his  books  ;  the  nun  must 
have  her  little  garden,  and  the  images 
and  pictures  in  her  room. 

In  education,  the  instinct  of  owner- 
ship is  fundamental,  and  can  be 
appealed  to  in  many  ways.  In  the 
house,  training  in  order  and  neatness 
begins  with  the  arrangement  of  the 
child's  own  personal  possessions.  In 
the  school,  ownership  is  particularly 
important  in  connection  with  one  of 
its  special  forms  of  activity,  the  collect- 
ing impulse.  An  object  possibly  not 
very  interesting  in  itself,  like  a  shell,  a 
postage  stamp,  or  a  single  map  or 
drawing,  will  acquire  an  interest  if  it 
fills  a  gap  in  a  collection  or  helps  to 
complete  a  series.  Much  of  the 
scholarly  work  of  the  world,  so  far  as 
it  is  mere  bibliography,  memory,  and 
erudition  (and  this  lies  at  the  basis  of 
all  our  human  scholarship),  would 
seem  to  owe  its  interest  rather  to  the 
way  in  which  it  gratifies  the  accumu- 
lating and  collecting  instinct  than  to 
any  special  appeal  which  it  makes  to 
rational  desire.  A  man  wishes  a  com 
plete  collection  of  information,  wishes 
to  know  vnore  about  a  subject  than 
anybody  else,  much  as  another  may 
■wish  to  own  more  dollars,  or  more 
early  editions,  or  more  engravings 
before  the  letter,  than  anybody  else. 

The  teacher  who  can  work  this  im- 
pulse into  the  school  tasks  is  fortunate. 
Almost  all  children  collect  something. 
A  tactful  teacher  may  get  them  to 
take  pleasure  in  collecting  books  ;  in 
keeping  a  neat  and  orderly  collection 
of  notes  ;   in  starting,  when    they  are 


mature  enough,  a  card  catalogue  ;  in 
preserving  every  drawing  or  map 
which  they  may  make.  Neatness, 
order  and  method  are  thus  instinctively 
gained,  along  with  the  other  benefits 
which  the  possession  of  the  collecJion 
entails.  Even  such  a  noisome  thing 
as  a  collection  of  postage  stamps  may 
be  used  by  the  teacher  as  an  inciter  of 
interest  in  the  geographical  and  his- 
torical information  which  she  desires 
to  impart.  Sloyd  successfully  avails 
itself  of  this  instinct  in  causing  the 
pupil  to  make  a  collection  of  wooden 
implements  fit  for  his  own  private  use 
at  home.  Collecting  is  of  course  the 
basis  of  all  natural  history  study ;  and 
probaMy  nobody  ever  became  a  good 
naturalist  who  was  not  an  unusually 
active  collector  when  a  boy. 

Construction  is  the  other  great  in- 
stinciive  tendency  with  which  the 
school-room  has  to  contract  an  alliance. 
Up  to  the  eigthth  or  ninth  year  of 
childhood,  one  may  say  that  the  child 
does  hardly  anything  else  than  handle 
objects,  explore  things  with  his  hands, 
doing  and  undoing,  setting  up  and 
knocking  down,  putting  together  and 
pulling  apart ;  for,  from  the  psycholo- 
gical point  of  view,  construction  and 
destruction  are  two  names  for  the 
same  manual  activity.  The  result  of 
all  this  is  that  familiarity  with  the 
physical  environment,  that  acquaint- 
ance with  the  properties  of  material 
things,  which  is  really  the  foundation 
of  human  consciousness.  To  the  very 
last,  in  most  of  us,  the  conceptions  of 
ob  ects  and  their  properties  are  limited 
to  the  notion  of  what  we  can  do  with 
them.  A  "  stick  "  means  something 
we  can  lean  upon  or  strike  with  ; 
"  fire,"  something  to  cook,  or  warm 
ourselves,  or  burn  things  up  withal ; 
"string,"  something  with  which  to  tie 
things  together.  In  geometry,  the 
cylinder,  circle,  sphere,  are  defined  as 
so  many  results  of  construction.  The 
more  different  kinds  of  things  a  ch'ld 
thus   gets    to   know    by   treating  and 
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handling  them,  the  more  confident 
grows  his  sense  of  kinship  with  the 
world  in  which  he  lives.  An  unsym- 
pathetic adult  will  wonder  at  the 
fascinated  hours  which  a  child  will 
spend  in  putting  his  "blocks"  together 
and  rearranging  them.  But  the  wise 
education  takes  the  tide  at  the  flood, 
and  from  the  kindergarten  upward  de- 
votes the  first  years  o  education  to 
training  in  construction  and  to  object 
teaching.  I  need  not  recapitulate  here 
what  I  said  awhile  back  about  the 
superiority  of  the  objective  and  ex- 
perimental methods.  They  occupy 
the  pupil  in  a  way  most  congruous 
with  the  spontaneous  interests  of  his 
age.  They  absorb  him,  and  leave  im- 
pressions durable  and  profound.  Com- 
pared with  the  youth  taught  by  these 
methods,  one  brought  up  exclusively 
by  books  carries  through  life  a  certain 
remoteness  from  reality  ;  he  stands,  as 
it  were,  out  of  the  pale,  and  feels  that 
he  stands  so,  and  often  suffers  a  kind 
of  melancholy  from  which  he  might 
have  been  rescued  by  a  more  "real  " 
education. 

There  are  other  impulses,  such  as 
love  of  approbation  or  vanity,  shyne  s 
and  secretiveness,  of  which  a  word 
might  be  said,  but  they  are  too  familiar 
to  need  it.  You  can  easily  pursue  the 
subject  by  your  own  reflection.  There 
is  one  general  law,  however,  that  relates 
to  many  of  our  instinctive  tendencies, 
and  that  has  no  little  importance  in 
education.  I  must  refer  to  it  briefly 
before  I  leave  the  subject.  It  has 
been  called  the  law  of  transitoriness  in 
instincts.  Many  of  our  impulsive 
tendencies  ripen  at  a  certain  period, 
and  if  the  appropriate  objects  be  then 
and  there  provided,  habits  of  conduct 
toward  them  are  acq  :ired,  which  last. 
But  if  the  objects  be  not  forthcoming 
then,  the  impulse  may  die  out  before 
a  habit  is  formed,  and  later  it  may  be 
hard  to  teach  the  creature  to  react  ap- 
propriately in  those  directions.  The 
sucking    instinct  in  mammals,  the  fol- 


lowing instinct  in  certain  birds  and 
quadrupeds,  are  examples  of  this  ;  they 
disappear  shortly  after  birth.         '^^,J 

In  children  we  observe  a  ripening  of 
impulses  and  interests  in  a  certain  de- 
terminate order.  Creeping,  walking, 
climbing,  imitating  vocal  sounds,  con- 
structing, drawing  calculating,  possess 
the  child  in  succession  ;  and  in  some 
children  the  possession,  while  it  lasls, 
may  be  of  a  semi  frantic  and  exclusive 
sort.  Later,  the  interest  iti  any  one  of 
these  things  may  wholly  fade  away.  Of 
course,  the  proper  pedagogic  moment 
to  work  in  skill  and  to  clinch  the  use- 
ful habit  is  when  the  native  impulse  is 
mosrt  acutely  present.  Crowd  on  the 
athletic  opportunities,  the  mental  arith- 
metic, the  verse-learning,  the  drawing, 
the  botany,  or  what  not,  the  moment  you 
have  reason  to  think  the  hour  is  ripe. 
It  may  not  last  long;  and  whilst  it 
continues  you  may  safely  let  all  other 
occupations  take  a  second  place.  In 
this  way  you  economize  time  and 
deepen  skill ;  for  many  an  infant 
prodigy,  artistic  or  mathematical,  has 
a  flowering  epoch  of  but  a  few  months. 

One  can  draw  no  specific  rules  for 
all  this.  It  depends  on  close  obser- 
vation in  the  particular  case,  and 
parents  here  have  a  great  advantage 
over  teachers. 

Such  then  is  the  little  interested 
and  impulsive  psycho-physical  organ- 
ism whose  springs  of  action  the  teacher 
must  divine,  and  to  whose  ways  he 
must  become  accustomed.  He  must 
start  with  the  native  tendencies,  and 
enlarge  the  pupil's  entire  passive  and 
active  experience.  He  must  ply  him 
with  new  objects  and  stimuli,  and 
make  him  taste  the  fruits  of  his  be- 
havior, so  that  now  that  whole  context 
of  remembered  experience  is  what 
shall  determine  his  conduct  when  he 
gets  the  stimulus,  and  not  the  bare 
immediate  impression.  As  the  pupil's 
life  thus  enlarges,  it  gets  fuller  and 
fuller  of  all  sorts  of  memories  and 
associations    and    subs-tituticns ;    but 
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the  eye  accustomed  to  psychological 
analysis  will  discern,  underneath  it  all, 
the  outlines  of  our  simple  psychophysi 
cal  scheme. 

Respect,  I  beg  you,  always  the 
original  reactions,  even  when  you  are 
seeking  to  overcome  their  connection 
with  certain  objects,  and  to  supplant 


them  with  others  that  you  wish  to 
make  habitual.  Bad  behavior,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  teacher's  art, 
is  as  good  a  starting  point  as  good 
behavior ;  in  fact,  a  better  starting 
point  than  good  behavior  would  be. — 
Atlantic  Monthly,  March,  i8gg. 


THE  SINS   OF  EDUCATION. 


It  is  only  a  month  or  two  ago  that 
a  writer  in  "  Maga  "  complained  that 
,  the  famous  Education  Act  of  1870  had 
disappointed  the  high  hopes  of  its 
champions — that,  despite  the  vast 
sums  spent  upon  the  people's  e'^uca 
tion,  the  people  still  prefers  the  penny 
novelette  to  any  other  form  of  litera- 
ture. Of  course  it  does,  and  it  is  far 
better  that  its  choice  should  be  honest 
than  that  it  should  be  wise.  The  Act 
of  Parliament  which  compelled  the 
free  and  enfranchised  citizen  to  read, 
did  not  provide  him  with  taste  ;  and, 
though  he  can  to-day  make  his  mark 
upon  a  voting-paper  with  some  degree 
of  accuracy,  he  has  travelled  no  far- 
ther on  the  road  towards  refinement 
or  intelligence.  Sometimes  his  growth 
suffers  by  overwork ;  sometimes  his 
eye,  once  used  to  the  sights  of  the 
hedgerow,  is  dimmed  by  the  impact 
of  print.  But  the  Act,  which  the  Don 
Quixotes  of  Liberal  opinion  designed 
to  regenerate  the  world,  did  not  do 
much  more  harm  than  good  to  the 
class  for  whose  benefit  it  was  passed. 
Its  pec  liar  triumph  is  to  have  in- 
flicted an  injury  upon  those  well-mean- 
ing persons,  whose  energy  and  en- 
thusiasm forced  it  upon  Parliament. 

The  Nemesis  was  sure  and  com- 
plete. The  gentlemen  who  invented 
the  new  vice  of  illiteracy  were  certain 
that  the  millennium  was  at  hand. 
They  acknowledged  that  their  own 
standard  of  intelligence  was  high  ;  but 
they  declared  that  once  the  people  was 
forced    to  learn,  it  would  in   a   single 


stride  scale  the  snow-clad  heights  of 
knowledge.  The  popular  taste,  said 
they,  will  be  levelled  up  at  the  mere 
approach  of  education.  A  school- 
maste«  would  suddenly  jump  into  the 
midst  of  every  village,  like  a  wizard 
hurled  up  a  stage-trap,  and  with  spell- 
ing-book for  wand  would  transform  the 
honest  bumpkin  into  a  pious  reader  of 
the  Quarterly  Review.  But,  alas  !  for 
the  vanity  of  human  hopes.  The 
popular  taste  was  never  levelled  up ; 
the  taste  of  the  superior  person  was 
levelled  down.  The  change  wasgradual, 
but  it  was  irresistible,and  it  might  easily 
have  been  foreseen.  The  School 
Boards  of  England  created  a  "  reading 
public  "which  required  not  instruction 
but  printed  matter.  And  straightway 
there  arose  a  thousand  ingenious 
mechanics,  who  devised  and  manufac- 
tured cubic  yards  of  stuff  that  looked 
like  books  and  papers.  Writers,  ed- 
itors, vendors  determined  to  supply 
the  new  demand,  with  an  anxious 
adaptability  to  the  altered  circum- 
stances of  the  intellectual  market. 
With  wits  enormously  sharpened  by 
the  greed  of  gain,  they  discovered  pre- 
cisely what  it  was  for  which  their 
patrons  clamored.  They  invented  a 
new  poetry  which  was  doggerel,  a 
new  fiction  which  was  "  hign-toned  " 
and  sentimental,  a  new  journalism 
which  was  vulgar  and  indiscreet.  Now 
was  the  opportunity  for  the  fair-minded 
Liberal  to  interpose.  He  might  have 
objected  that  it  was  not  for  the 
triumph    of    absurdity    that    he    had 
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passed  his  philanthropic  bill ;  he 
might  have  reminded  the  millions, 
whose  eyes  he  had  opened  to  the  titil- 
lation  of  print,  that  there  was  some 
thing  hidden  in  books  besides  sensa 
tion  and  eavesdropping,  But  he  said 
not  a  word;  he  only  leapt  with  an 
insane  joy  upon  the  scandal  and 
triviality  provided  for  his  inferiors  ;  and 
his  joy  was  shared  by  the  hardy  Con- 
servative, who  had  opposed  the  bill, 
and  who,  without  the  boon  of  universal 
education,  might  never  have  known 
how  Lord  Tom  Noddy  wore  his 
whiskers  at  twenty  five,  or  what  was 
the  fashion  of  Miss  Evelina  Jones's 
frock,  when  eighteen  years  had  written 
their  legend  upon  that  gifted  actress's 
face.  Iq  brief,  a  fresh  set  of  books 
and  periodicals  had  been  contrived  for 
those  who  merely  read  "  by  Act  of 
Parliament,"  and  it  was  eagerly  seized 
upon  by  the  miracles  of  erudition  and 
refinement  who  had  hitherto  solaced 
their  leisure  with  serious  reviews  and 
ponderous  histories. 

The  vice  was  there  already,  though 
it  lacked  opportunity  ;  the  hunger  for 
vulgarity  merely  pined  for  want  of 
sustenance.  But  no  sooner  was  sus- 
tenance given  it  than  the  hunger  grew 
voraciously,  and  to  day  there  are  few 
men  who  will  ever  glut  their  appetite 
for  what  is  mean  and  trivial.  The 
taste,  then,  which  should  have  been 
levelled  up  has  been  levelled  down  ; 
the  School  Board  has  imposed  its  fancy 
upon  the  whole  community  ;  the  man, 
in  fact,  has  told  the  master  what  to 
read,  and  the  master  has  generally 
obeyed  with  a  sad  alacrity.  Thus  a 
spurious  alloy  has  ousted  the  purer 
metals.  Thus  the  literary  currency 
has  been  debased. 

Time  was  when  reading  was  a 
leisured  and  scholarly  pursuit,  when 
the  business  man  carried  with  him  to 
the  country  such  books  as  were  not 
merely  designed  to  annihilate  the 
brain.  In  these  brave  days  the  classics 
were  still  remembered,  and  a  skilfully 


edited  Greek  play  might  be  rewarded 
by  a  bishopric.  A  century  ago  we 
find  Charles  Fox  reading  Porson's 
"  Orestes  "  and  "  Hecuba,"  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  wicked  Graf- 
ton, and  declaring  that  "  this  is  the 
sort  of  reading  I  now  take  most  de- 
light in."  Turn  to  the  "  Memoirs  "  of 
Charles  Greville,  and  you  will  see  that, 
man  about  town  as  he  was,  he  yet 
knew  how  to  read,  and  to  choose  the 
best.  The  records  of  Messrs.  Black- 
wood and  Murray,  again,  reveal  to  us 
a  world  which  not  long  since  passed 
away,  a  world  which  professed  a  sin- 
cere interest  in  such  literature  as  was 
not  ephemeral,  and  which  was  content 
to  wait  one  month,  or  even  three,  for 
a  political  commentary.  That  an 
article  in  the  Quarterly  should  shake 
a  Ministry  seems  incredible  to  this 
generation,  which  despises  the  fourth 
edition  of  an  evening  paper,  when  the 
extra  special  lies  hot-pressed  upon  the 
counter.  Where,  moreover,  shall  you 
match  Mf.  Gladstone,  who,  being 
neither  scholar  nor  man  of  letters,  was 
yet  a  lover  of  books  and  a  loyal 
student  ?  He,  at  any  rate,  was  not 
always  content  with  the  hasty  success 
of  the  moment,  and  even  in  the  midst 
of  a  political  crisis  he  could  so  fully 
detach  himself  from  affairs  as  to  specu- 
late upon  Homer  or  to  divide  the 
straws  of  theological  controversy.  But 
to-day  the  cheap  novel  is  sufficient  to 
beguile  the  "cultured"  brain,  which 
has  cheerfully  sunk  to  the  level  or- 
dained for  it   by  the  majority. 

Sd  we  are  assailed  upon  all  sides  by 
books  which  are  no  books — by  the 
novel,  which  follows  the  fashion  of  the 
hour,  and  which  will  be  forgotten  as 
soon  as  it  has  passed  through  the 
mill  of  the  Circulating  Library.  It  is 
curious,  indeed,  to  note  how  easily 
the  art  of  fiction,  once  practised  for  its 
own  sake,  has  settled  down  to  supply 
the  popular  demand.  If  theology  be 
demanded,  a  dozen  samples  are  on 
the  counter  at  once  ;  if  the  unravelling 
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'of  dialect  seems  a  pleJisant  pastime,  a 
hundred  new  dialects  are  invented 
within  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  ;  if 
ome  astute  practitioner  discovers  that 
the  romantic  movement  is  at  last 
being  felt  in  England,  an  army  of 
false  Dumas  is  instantly  enrolled.  And 
these  curious  examples  of  illiterate 
literature  are  seriously  examined  and 
compared.  They  have  no  other  ob- 
ject, of  course,  than  to  lull  the  lazy 
brain  to  sleep ;  and  perhaps  they 
achieve  that  humble  object  well 
enough.  But  the  purveyors  of  fiction 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  abundant 
pudding  which  is  theirs.  They  would 
claim  for  their  wares  a  critical  con- 
sideration, and  for  themselves  a  com- 
fortable corner  of  immortality  by  the 
side  of  Fielding  and  Thackeray.  For 
ihe  moment  they  seem  to  attain  the 
summit  of  their  will ;  but  time  is  the 
sternes*;  leveller  of  all,  and  he  will 
throw  them  all  into  the  common 
sepulchre  of  oblivion. 

However,  the  hastily  educated  ire 
not  satisfied  with  the  newest  efi''ects  of 
fiction.  They  would  scrape  a  bowing 
acquaintance  with  the  masters  who 
are  dead  and  gone.  So  there  are  pre- 
pared for  their  delight  countless  re- 
prints, pleasant  to  look  upon  and  light 
to  hold,  which  shall, perform  the  trick 
of  introduction.  The  reprints  are 
prefaced  by  a  brief  essay,  which  gives 
the  criticasters  something  to  write 
about,  and  serves  as  a  buflfer  between 
the  hastily  educated  and  the  super 
human  task  of  perus'ng  a  classic. 
Neither  Dickens  nor  Scott  can  make  a 
direct  appeal  nowadays  to  their  read- 
ers. The  shock  is  always  decently 
broken  ;  and  if  the  reader  never  gets 
as  far  as  the  original,  he  a*:  least  knows 
what  somebody  else  thinks  about  it. 
In  brief,  we  live  in  an  Alexandrian 
age,  which  only  differs  from  its  type  in 
lack  of  erudition. 

Of  course  the  popularity  of  books 
which  are  no  books  is  of  little  conse- 
quence, and  it  would  not  matter  at  all 


if  the  sham  sp2cimens  cf  literature 
were  not  confused  with  the  real.  But 
we  in  England  are  so  democratic  in 
our  taste  that  we  mistake  success  for 
merit,  and  we  cordially  believe  that 
any  writer  who  attaches  a  vast  number 
of  readers  is  gifted  above  his  fellows. 
Now,  in  France,  a  country  we  con- 
stantly behttle  because  she  is  ill- 
governed,  so  gross  a  confusion  is  im- 
possible. The  line  is  harshly  drawn 
between  talent  and  popularity,  and 
those  novelists  who  rejoice  in  the 
largest  circulation  are  not  permitted  to 
c'aim  the  title  of  litterateur.  M. 
Georges  Ohnet,  for  instance,  is  read 
by  every  sound  burgess  from  Belgium 
to  the  P)renees,  but  his  colleagues  in 
the  art  of  fiction  refuse  to  recognise 
his  existence.  His  vast  success  avails 
him  nothing  ;  he  writes  for  the  people, 
he  belongs  to  the  people,  and,  save 
from  the  people,  he  will  never  hear  one 
word  of  approval.  Were  he  an  Eng- 
lishman, the  mere  fact  of  his  popularity 
would  arouse  the  sympathy  of  his  fel- 
loy-craftsmsn ;  but  being  a  French- 
man, he  is  of  no  more  importance  in 
the  realm  of  art  than  a  manufacturer 
of  absinthe  or  the  titled  proprietor  of 
a  dry  champagne.  And  who  ever 
heard  of  Xavier  de  Montepin  or  of 
Jules  Mary  ?  Who  knows  the  names 
of  Vast  Ricouard  or  Dubut  de  La- 
Torest  ?  Nobody  save  their  readers, 
who  are  counted  by  the  hundred 
thousand. 

But  a  still  worse  calamity  has  over- 
taken England  than  this  tiresome  con- 
fusion between  literature  and  fiction. 
Since  the  people  has  dictated  what  the 
country  shall  read,  we  have  been 
assailed  by  the  worst  periodic  press 
that  Europe  has  ever  known.  For 
this  degradation  no  blame  attaches  to 
the  people,  which  knew  precisely  what 
it  wanted,  and  could  afford  to  back  its 
fancy.  We  blame  only  those  who, 
better  trained  to  distinguish,  laid  aside 
all  respectable  reviews  for  the  weekly 
or  monthly  rag-bags  of  gossip  and  sen- 
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sation.  These  are  the  stuff  upon 
which  the  vast  majority  of  Englishmen 
chooses  to  starve  its  brain.  In  every 
one  the  same  note  of  commonness  is 
struck.  The  editorof  the  old-fashioned 
magazine — whereo?^,  happily,  there  are 
a  few  examples  still  left  in  Great 
Britain — was  (and  is)  anxious  to  dis- 
cover the  best  talent  he  might.  He 
would  print  only  such  literature  as  he 
was  proud  t'^  see  in  type,  and  he  was 
so  shamefully  lost  to  the  commercial 
sense  that  he  announced  a  policy  from 
which  no  motive  of  interest  could 
drive  him.  Now  and  again  it  was  his 
good  fortune  to  bring  before  the  world 
an  unknown  novelist  or  a  disregarded 
wit,  and  he  took  a  very  proper  pride 
in  his  performance.  Above  all,  he 
kept  ahead  of  his  readers,  whom  he 
forced  to  accept  the  good  things  he 
found  for  them,  and  he  would  have 
thought  it  shame  to  bow  the  knee  at 
their  dictate.  Tnus  he  produced  (and 
still  produces,  aUs !  too  rarely)  a  re- 
view which  had  a  life  and  character  of 
its  own,  and  which,  being  always  sin- 
cere in  opinion  or  preference,  had  the 
right  and  faculty  to  exert  an  influence. 
The  editor  of  the  new  fashioned 
magazine,  which  is  manufactured  by 
the  ton,  and  which  threatens  to  drive 
all  competitors  from  the  field,  has 
other  aims  and  other  qualifications. 
He  has  no  interest  in  literature  or 
politics  ;  he  has  little  taste  in  wit  or 
humor;  but  he  knows  precisely  what 
the  people  want,  and  he  is  prepared  to 
give  it  to  them.  Not  for  ihe  world  would 
he  anticipate  his  readers'  laste  or  in- 
fluence their  opinion.  His  sole  chance 
of  success  is  to  follow  in  their  wake, 
and  to  satisfy  with  promptitude  and 
resolution  their  advertised  desires. 
He  is  almost  as  well  skilled  as  the 
novelist  in  that  delicate  operation  of 
feeling  the  public  pulse  ;  and  though 
to  us  his  methods  are  as  mysterious  as 


they  are  deplorable,  we  regard  him 
and  his  achievement  with  awe  and 
admiration.  He  is  "  up-to  date  "  (to 
use  his  own  jargon),  he  is  brisk,  he  is 
superficial.  His  contributors  tell  their 
readers  exactly  what  they  want  to 
know ;  and  if  you  wonder  that  any 
sane  person  should  demand  such 
knowledge  your  wonder  proves  that 
you  are  unfit  to  fill  the  sacred  ofifice  of 
a  popular  editor.  Then,  having  sated 
his  "public"  (the  word  is  sacred)  with 
supeifluous  knowledge,  he  displays  to 
its  ravished  gaze  the  photographs  of 
exalted  personages  whom  it  will  never 
see,  and  pictures  of  ancestral  halls 
which  it  will  never  visit.  This  amiable 
snobbery  is  highly  seasoned  with  a 
fine  selection  of  stories,  short,  crisp, 
and  to  the  point,  of  which  every  page 
contains  a  sensation,  and  every  line  a 
violation  of  taste  and  common  sense. 
Of  course  the  one  end  and  object  of 
these  magazines  is  a  large  sale.  The 
modern  editor  crawls  in  obedient  awe 
before  his  readers  ;  he  would  think  it 
a  cardinal  sin  to  give  them  anything 
better  than  the  dried  thistles  that 
they  ask ;  and  a  glance  at  one 
of  those  countless  magazines 
which  lie  on  every  table,  and 
are  sold  by  the  hundred  thousand, 
convinces  you  that  the  popular  editor 
never  does  violence  to  his  conscience. 
Not  one  of  these  commercial  articles 
would  ever  have  been  prepared  for 
an  educated  eye,  yet  they  are  con- 
sumed (you  cannot  say  "read")  by 
thousands  who  should  know  better 
than  to  touch  them.  It  is  perfectly 
true  as  is  urged  by  iheir  manufactur- 
ers, that  they  will  not  bring  the  blush 
of  shame  to  the  cheek  of  innocence. 
But,  in  revenge,  the  cheek  of  intel- 
ligence should  be  suffused  with  scarlet 
at  their  mere  apparition. 

— Blackwood's,  March^  gg. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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^^I  N  order  to   mould   crriectly  the 

I      faculties  of  the  child,  one  must 

first    know    something    of    tht 

laws   which    regulate    the  action    and 

growth  of  the  powers." 

Despite  the  frequency  with  which 
the  changes  have  been  rung  upon  that 
theme  durmg  the  pas:  few  years  by 
educators,  both  in  and  out  of  the  press, 
there  are  a  vast  number  of  teachers, 
who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  make 
little  or  no  effort  to  possess  themselves 
of  such  knowledge,  but  continue  mak 
ing  desperate  attempts  to  keep  pace  in 
their  work  with  those  who  honestly 
seek  to  guide  their  course  with  the 
light  that  alone  comes  from  earnest 
study  of  the  child  mind  itself 

To  discuss  this  question  in  all  its 
bearings  would  require  more  space 
than  is  at  our  disposal,  but  there  are  a 
few  simple  fads  pertaining  to  the  topic 
that  are  of  such  vital  importance  as  to 
bear  repetition  and  consideration  at 
every  opportunity,  and  which  are  appli- 
cable to  the  work  of  all  engaged  in 
teaching. 

In  every  mind  there  exists  an  ideal, 
and  that  ideal  is  the  motive  which 
either  di  ecily  or  indirectly  shapes  the 
course  of  each.  The  unscrupulous 
man  of  business  sells  half  cotton  for 
wool  goods ;  an  old  stock  for  the  latest 
styles  ;  moth-eaten,  second-hand  furni- 
ture for  new  and  first  class  ;  glucose  for 
sugar  ;  poison  for  baking  powder  ;  a 
horse  blind  in  one  eye,  spavined,  and 
twelve  years  old,  for  a  sound  horse  just 
coming  six.  His  motive  is  to  get 
money  in  his  purse.     He  succeeds. 

The  politician,  claiming  ihe  highest, 
most  disinterested  ambition  for  his 
country,  pulls  wires,  buys  votes,  lays 
schemes,  giving  in  exchange  for  what 
he  gets  an  influence  whose  effect  is 
death  to  honesty,  sobriety,  and  virtue 
of  the  manhood  which  he  professes  to 
be  so  zealous  of  protecting.     Public 


position,  and  the  power  that  goes  there- 
with, is  his  ideal.     He  succeeds. 

A  teacher,  surrounded  by  all  the 
comforts  and  aids  that  an  ambitious, 
generous  board  of  education  can 
supply,  urged  on  by  a  crowded  course 
of  study,  an  exacting  superintendent, 
or  a  desire  to  be  thought  superior, 
crams,  crowds,  coaxes,  drives,  exam- 
ines, and  grades  her  pupils  up  )n  the 
husks  of  knowledge,  careful  for  noth- 
ing but  that  they  shall  be  counted 
well  up  in  their  grade.  As  a  collector 
of  high  per  cents.,  she  may  be  a  great 
success  ;  but  as  one  who  moulds  char- 
acter into  good  and  beautiful  form, 
she  is  a  pronounced  failure.  Another, 
who,  though  in  a  humble  position, 
amid  the  discouragements  which  most 
of  us  know  so  well  that  they  do  not 
need  enumerating,  seeks  to  individual- 
ise her  instruction  so  perfectly  that 
each  pupil  may  receive  just  the  kind 
and  amount  of  help  best  adapted  to 
his  case — one  whose  chief  aim  is  to 
make  selfreliant,  thoightful,  sturdy, 
energetic,  trustworthy,  unselfish  boys 
and  girls,  men  and  women ;  that 
teacher  can  achieve  real  success,  and 
none  other  than  he  whose  ideal  is  true 
manhood  or  womanhood  can  ever 
secure  it. 

Success,  as  we  see,  is  not  aa 
absolute  term.  Its  meaning  varies 
with  each  individual.  VVe  are  not  sur- 
prised that  people  of  different  attain- 
ments, education,  taste,  ability  and 
environment  should  be  ruled  by  such 
varied  motives  ;  but  it  has  for  a  long 
time  been  a  mystery  to  us  that  there 
should  be  more  than  one  interpretaiior* 
of  the  word,  and  that  its  highest  and 
best,  among  a  body  of  thinking  men 
and  women  who  are  "  fashioning  and 
strengthening  the  mind  and  moral 
nature"  of  immortal  beings.  If  suc- 
cess in  teaching  is  to  be  determined 
by  the  degree    to    which    we    ennoble 
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and  elevate  character,  by  our  instruc- 
tion and  education  of  the  pupil,  the 
question  that  most  readily  comes  to 
the  lips  of  the  earnest  teacher  must  be, 
"  How  can  I  do  my  work  to  ac- 
complish this  resu't  ?  What  con 
ditions  do  I  leave  unfulfilled  ? " 
Perhaps  no  one  thing  shows  the 
want  of  skill  in  a  teacher  so  quickly 
as  inattention  of  pupils.  Attention  is 
the  soul  of  Hiental  work,  and  in  one 
phase,  that  of  con:entration,  is  some 
times  said  to  be  an  mdispensable  ele 
ment  of  genius.  "  It  tfltects  iutellect- 
ual  activity  from  every  direction.  It 
has  a  strong  influence,  too,  upon  the 
emotional  nature,  tending  lo  make  us 
forget  painful  emotion  and  substitute 
in  its  place  that  which  may  be  pleas- 
u-eable  or  beneficial."  It  can  divert 
us  from  intense  bodily  pain  when  the 
mind  is  strongly  directed  to  other 
things — eg.,  the  soldier  is  sometimes 
not  aware  of  severe  wounds  unt  1  the 
battle  is  ended.  The  mother  soon 
learns  to  hush  her  child  when  it  is 
grieving  over  real  or  fancied  trouble, 
by  directing  the  attention  of  the  litile 
one  to  something  moe  attractive  or 
absorbing  for  the  time.  And  grown 
children  are  not  very  unlike  those  of 
tender  years.  Crushed  by  sorrow,  or 
weighted  with  bodily  infirmity,  men 
and  women  have  plunged  into  the 
most  absorbing,  laborious  work — work 
that  required  constant  care  or  deep 
thought — and  their  success  is  S'ufificif  ni 
commentary  upon  the  mental  effort 
made. 

Power  of  attention  varies  greatly  in 
different  individuals.  Some  possess  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  vivacity  in  this  respect, 
and  can  readily  turn  the  mind  from 
one  subject  to  another,but  do  not  per- 
haps so  easily  hold  the  mind  upon  one 
thing  for  any  length  of  time.  They 
lack  power  of  continuity.  Wnile 
the  reverse  is  often  true,  producing 
what  is  sometimes  termed  absent- 
mindedness,    though  that  condition  or 


state  of  mind  is  sometimes  mere  in- 
activity or  dreaminess.  Whatever  may 
be  the  cause  of  these  habits  whether 
natural  or  cultivated,  a  strong  efifort 
should  be  made  by  the  teacher  to 
remedy  the  matter  in  each  case.  Con- 
stantly demand  of  the  first  more  sus- 
tained effort  upon  one  thing,  and  give 
the  latter  frequent  change  un'.il  he  can 
readily  transfer  his  thought  from  one 
object  of  interest  to  another.  Another 
quality  of  attenion,  one  essential  to 
all  good  mental  work,  should  be 
secured  if  possible,  in  whatever  task 
the  pupil  is  engaged — viz.,  concentra- 
tion, or  the  power  of  giving  one's 
undivided  attention  to  the  work  in 
hand.  Many  teachers  unknowingly 
cultivate  the  opposte  habit.  This  can 
be  done  by  not  providing  woik  sufifici- 
eni  in  quantity,  or  of  the  sort  adapted 
to  the  child's  ability,  or  interesting  in 
nature.  I  have  known  teachers  who 
appeared  never  to  consider  that  their 
own  manner  in  the  schoolroom  might 
actually  prevent  continued  application 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  A  noisy, 
demonst'a'ive,  impulsive,  fidgety, 
scolding  teacher  never  can  succeed  in 
keep'ng  pufiis  busy  at  their  work, 
either  in  class  or  study.  One  of  the 
best  ways  to  prevent  general  disorder 
in  a  schoohojm,  such  is  whispering, 
passing  notes,  loud  studying,  playing, 
etc.,  is  to  create  a  sentiment  in  the 
minds  of  the  children  about  one's  duty 
to  his  neighbor.  Continually  impress 
upon  the  pupils  the  impropriety  and 
positive  unkindness  of  disturbing 
others.  There  will  in  time,  if  the 
teacher  himself  practises  as  he 
preaches,  be  a  sincere  regard  for  the 
rights  of  others,  and  litile,if  any,  need 
to  speak  of  the  offences  that  make  up 
the  aggregate  of  a  teacher's  trials.  Be- 
sides, such  pupils  have  received  an 
impression  towards  true  citizenship 
'hat  must  result  in  making  them  better 
men  and  women. — foiirnal  of  Educa- 
tion. 
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RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


BY    THE    REV.     JOHN    LAING,    D  D. 


I  wish  to  thank  the  Westminsfer  for 
-giving  us  the  mature  views  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Education  for  Ontario  on  this 
most  important  question.  It  is  satis 
factory  to  know  that  ''in  ninety  per 
cent,  of  the  schools  a  Scripture  lesson 
is  part  of  the  daily  exercise,"  which 
shows  how  strong  is  the  approval  of 
this  being  done  throughout  the  prov- 
ince. That  in  a  still  larger  number  the 
schools  are  opened  and  closed  with 
prayer ;  and  that  in  cities  and  towns 
in  every  school  but  two  the  schools  are 
closed  with  Scripture  readings  and 
devotional  exercises,  afford  the  strong- 
est evidence  of  the  desire  of  our  peo- 
ple generally.  I  would  like  further  to 
believe,  if  it  is  true,  that  to  any  great 
extent  the  Bible  is  read  as  a  lesson  by 
the  pupils  intelligently  and  carefully, 
and  that  the  Ten  Commandments  and 
portions  of  Scripture  are  committed  to 
memory  as  a  part  of  the  school  exer- 
cise. Let  us  hope  J^his  will  become 
more  general  than  the  Minister  now 
says  it  is.  In  vie.v  of  this  desire  so 
generally  apparent  and  approved,  what 
prevents  Biblical  (not  religious)  in 
sttuction  from  being  made  part  of  the 
imperative  program  ot  Public  School 
instruction?  Let  us,  in  conndering 
this  question,  not  forget  the  conscience 
clause,  which  is  not  a  regulation  of  the 
Department  and  changeable,  but  part 
of  the  School  Act,  which  no  one  de- 
sires to  see  changed.  The  regulations 
of  1887  are  quite  sati  factory,  and 
under  them  all  that  most  Presbyterians 
desire  can  be  accomplished.  For  we 
have  no  sympathy  with  any  movement 
to  destroy  our  school  system  by  intro- 
ducing Separate  Schools  or  Voluntary 
Schools.  We  desire  non-sectarian 
schools,  in  which  the  Word  of  God  is 
intelligently  rtad.  And  we  think  this 
can  be  done  with  the  ascent  and  co 


operation  of  even  our  Roman  Catholic 
fellow-citizens,  who  are  as  anxious  as 
we  to    have    the    Bible   taught  as  the 
foundation  of  our  common  Christian 
faith.     Meanwhile,  however,  we  do  not 
I  propose  to  interfere  with  the  privileges 
[  which  they  enjoy,  and   are    willing  to 
I  wait  for  the   time  which    may    before 
long  come  when  they  will  prefer  to  have 
Roman    Catholic  and  Protestant  chil- 
dren educated    together  with    mutual 
I  good  feeling  and  respect. 

Now,  Hon.  Dr.  Ross  tells  us  that 
"  the  crux  of  the  whole  religious  diffi- 
culty "  is  that  we  insist  that  in  order  to 
be  of  substantial  benefit  to  the  pup  Is 
the  teacher  should  be  permitted  both 
by  comment  and  explanation  to  rrake 
the  meaning  clear  when  the  Scripture 
is  read.  Let  ma  assure  Dr.  Ross  that, 
unwittingly  no  doubt",  he  misrepresents 
the  view  held  by  me  and  many  others. 
It  is  one  thing  to  make  a  pupil  under- 
stand what  he  reads,  but  quite  another 
thing  to  expound  that  meaning,  com- 
ment thereon,  and  apply  it.  The  form- 
er we  desiderate,  the  latter  we  do  not 
wish.  Surely  an  unbeliever  can  make 
the  meaning  of  the  words  and  sen- 
tences clear,  just  as  in  the  case  of  any 
historical  passage  or  scientific  illustra- 
tion, without  sa)ing  tha;  what  is  stated 
is  true  and  not  fiction,  right  and  not 
wrong.  The  teacher  is  not  expected 
to  discuss  the  substance  of  what  is 
read,  or  deduce  doctrines  or  practices 
therefrom.  The  regulation  of  the  Lon- 
don (England)  School  Board  is  (or 
perhaps  I  should  say  was) :  "  The 
Bible  shall  be  read,  and  there  shall  be 
given  such  instruction  therefrom  in  the 
principles  of  morality  and  religion  as 
are  suited  to  the  capacity  of  the  chil- 
dren,provided  that  no  attempt  be  made 
in  any  such  schools  to  attach  children 
to     any      particular     denomination." 
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Under  the  working  of  this  regulation 
Mr.  Mundella  stated  that  in  three  years 
he  had  only  one  complaint.  In  these 
schools  300,000  pupils  are  thus  in- 
structed in  Christian  morals  and  relig- 
ion, and  Mr.  Mundella  adds  that, 
practically,  the  whole  school  children 
of  England,  numbering  4,700,000,  are 
receiving  religious  instruction.  The 
Hon.  Mr.  Forster  also  said  in  the 
House  of  Commons :  "  The  Act  of 
1870  had  not  resulted  in  a  purely 
secular  system,  but,  as  he  believed,  in 
a  more  thorough  Scriptural  and  relig- 
ious teaching  than  existed  before." 
And  these  words  were  applauded. 

If  in  England,  where  sectarian  feel- 
ing is  far  more  pronounced  and  bitter 
than  among  the  Protestants  of  On- 
tar'o,  such  explanations  can  be  given 
successfully,  to  do  so  is  possible  in 
Ontario.  I  must,  therefore,  dissent 
from  the  honorable  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation when  he  says  "  The  only  safe 
course  seems  to  be  the  one  taken  by 
the  Department,"  and  most  respect- 
fully I  ask  him  to  cons'der  what  others, 
as  qualified  by  experience  as  he  is, 
think  may  be  done  and  has  been  done 
to  secure  the  coveted  blessing  of 
Scriptural  instruction  for  our  children. 

I  rejoice  in  the  statement  "  that  a 
vast  majority  of  the  teachers  are  mem- 
bers of  some  Christian  church  and  are 
actively  engaged    in   Sabbath    School 


work,"  and  I  will  add,  from  a  some- 
what large  acquaintance  with  our 
teachers  during  more  than  thirty  years, 
that  as  a  class  I  think  they  are  well- 
educated,  refined,  moral,  earnest  men 
and  women,  doing  a  grand  work  in  a 
noble  way.  As  a  class,  I  can  trust 
them  ;  they  are  worthy  of  the  confi- 
dence of  parents.  I  have  confidence 
in  their  judgment  and  common  sense 
also,  and  deem  them  quite  competent 
to  teach  the  Bible  intelligently  without 
being  subjected  to  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  Bible  criticism  and  exegesis 
and  a  necessarily  following  examina- 
tion ..  :  to  the  accuracy  and  extent  of 
their  knowledge.  If,  however,  the 
Department  deems  such  a  course  and 
examination  necessary  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  system,  1  can  trust  our 
Model  and  Norman  School  teachers 
to  give  all  that  is  required.  Men  have 
common  sense  even  if  they  are  not 
connected  with  the  Department  and 
Examining  Boards.  And  as  teachers 
learn  in  these  costly  institutions  how 
to  teach  other  books  and  subjects, 
scientific,  historical,  and  moral,  so 
they  may  be  instructed  how  to  teach 
the  Bible  and  How  to  keep  off  the 
rocks  which  would  shipwreck  our 
boasted  system,  injure  the  pupils,  and 
secure  the  teachers'  discharge  on  ac- 
count of  incapacity  to  teach  a  plain 
school  book. —  Westtninster. 


IF  I  COULD  BE  A  BOY  AGAIN. 
By  Bishop  Vincent. 


(C 


were  a  boy  ? "     Ah,  if  I  only 


JFI 

I  were  !  The  very  thought  sets 
my  imagination  afire.  That 
"if"  is  a  key  to  Dreamland.  "  If  I 
were  a  boy  " — well,  if  I  were  such  a 
boy  as  I  was,  of  the  same  sort,  with 
the  same  beginnings,  the  same  blood, 
the  same  surroundings,  the  same 
teachers,  the  same  home  (blessed 
home  !),  the  same  classmates,  the  same 
accidents,  atmospheres  and  aspirations. 


the  same  interior  opinions,  passions, 
and  conflicts — should  I  have  come 
into  the  same  life,  by  the  same  paths, 
with  the  same  experience  and  out- 
come ?  Could  I  have  made  the  prod- 
uct different  ?  If  I  were  a  boy  with 
ray  present  knowledge  of  the  end,  or 
the  state  of  present  progress  toward  the 
end,  with  my  memory  of  the  past  and 
my  man's  views  of  a  boy's  life — what 
would  I  do  ? 


//  /  Could  be  a  Boy  Again. 
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First,  I  should  have  an  early  con- 
versation with  my  parents.  I  should 
bring  my  later  wisdom  to  bear  on 
them.  I  am  older  now  than  my  father 
was  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  I  might 
give  a  word  of  advice  even  to  him.  If 
I  were  a  boy,  I  should  want  a  thorough 
discipline,  early  begun  and  never  re- 
laxed, on  the  great  doctrine  of  will- 
force  as  the  secret  of  character.  Faith 
in  God  is,  I  know,  the  foundation. 
But  it  must  be  a  true  fear,  and  not  a 
wretched  terror — the  fear  which  is  a 
reverent  and  holy  love  for  a  loving 
King  who  is  a  Father,  and  who  is  as 
gentle  as  a  mother,  and  who  loathes 
selfishness,  falsehood,  and  meanness. 
If  I  were  a  boy,  I  should  want  my 
teacher  to  put  weight  of  responsibility 
upon  me — to  make  me  know  and  feel 
that  God  furnishes  the  material  and 
the  condition*,  but  that  I  must  do  the 
work  of  building  my  character — to  fill 
me  with  the  thought  that  I  am  not  a 
"thing,"  a  stick,  a  stone,  a  lump  of 
clay  or  putty,  but  a  "  person,"  a 
"  power,"  a  "cause,"  a  "  creator,"  and 
that  what  I  am  in  the  long  run,  in  the 
final  outcome   I  am  to  make  myself. 

Father  and  mother,  older  broiher 
and  sister,  pastor  and  teacher,  neigh- 
bour and  best  friend,  books  and  peri- 
odicals are  good  teachers.  Classes 
for  letter  picking  and  word  building, 
for  difficult  spelling  and  reading,  are 
very  good.  Classes  in  numbers,  for 
mental  problems  and  drawing  geomet- 
rical lines,  are  excellent.  But  the 
best  class  to  be  earliest  organized  and 
longest  sustained,  the  class  in  which 
a  two-yearold  should  be  an  advanced 
pupil,  the  class  that  never  graduate",  is 
the  class  in  which  a  boy  is  trained  to 
say,  "  I  ought ;  I  can  ;  I  will." 

If  I  were  a  boy  with  my  man's 
wisdom,  I  should  eat  wholesome  food 
and  no  other.  I  should  chew  it  well 
and  never  "  bolt  it  down."  I  should 
eat  at  regular  hours.  I  should  never 
touch  tobacco,  chewing-gum,  or  patent 
medicines ;  never  once  go  to  bed 
without  cleaning   my  teeth  ;  never  let 


a  year  go  by  without  a  dentist's  inspec- 
tion and  treatment ;  never  sit  up  late 
at  night,  unless  a  great  emergency 
demanded  it ;  never  linger  one  moment 
in  bed  when  the  time  came  for  getting 
up  ;  never  fail  to  rub  every  part  of  my 
body  every  morning  with  a  wet  towel, 
and  then  with  a  dry  one;  and  never 
drink  more  than  three  or  four  table- 
spoonfuls  of  ice-water  at  one  time. 
But  all  this  takes  will  power.  Yes, 
but  that  is  all  it  dpes  take. 

I  should  never  speak  a  word  to  any 
one  who  might  be  worried  about  it, 
and  only  kind  words  of  others,  even  of 
enemies,  in  their  absence.  I  should 
put  no  unclean  thoughts,  pictures, 
sights,  or  stories  in  my  memory  and 
imagination.  I  should  want  to  be 
able  to  say  like  Dr.  George  H.  Whit- 
ney, "  I  have  never  pronounced  a  word 
which  I  ought  not  to  speak  in  the 
presence  of  the  purest  woman  in  the 
world."  I  should  treat  little  folks 
kindly,  and  not  tease  them ;  show  re- 
spect to  servants,  and  be  kind  to  the 
unfortunate.  I  should  play  and  romp, 
sing  and  shout,  climb  trees,  explore 
caves,  swim  rivers,  and  be  able  to  do 
in  reason  all  the  manly  things  that  be- 
long to  manly  sports,  love  and  study 
nature;  travel  as  widely  and  observe 
as  wisely  as  I  could  ;  study  with  a  will 
when  the  time  came  for  study  ;  read 
the  best  books,  try  to  speak  accurately 
and  pronounce  distinctly  ;  go  to  col- 
lege and  go  through  college,  even  if  I 
expected  to  be  a  clerk,  a  farmer,  or  a 
mechanic  ;  try  to  be  a  practical  every- 
day Christian  ;  help  every  good  cause; 
"  use  the  world,  and  not  abuse  it"; 
treat  older  men  and  women  as  fathers 
and  mothers,  the  young  as  brethren 
and  sisters  in  all  purity.  Thus  I  should 
try  to  be  a  Christian  gentleman, whole- 
some, sensible,  cheerful,  independent, 
courteous,  a  boy  with  a  will  ;  a  boy 
without  cant  or  cowardice ;  a  man's 
will  and  wisdom  in  me,  and  God's 
grace,  beauty,  and  blessing  abiding 
with  me. 

Ah,  if  I  were  a  boy  ! — Success. 
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Life  is  a  leaf  of  paper  white 

Whereon  each  one  of  us  may  write 

His  word  or  two  ;  and  then  comes  night. 

Though  ihou  have  time 

But  for  a  line,  be  that  sublime  ; 

Not  failure,  but  low  aim,  is  crime. 

/,  R.   Lowell. 


Were  a  star  quenched  on  high, 

For  ages  would  its  I'ght, 
Still  travelling  downward  from  the  sky, 

Shme  on  our  mortal  sigh^ 

So  when  a  great  man  dies, 

For  years  beyond  our  ken 
The  light  he  leaves  behind  bim  lies 

Upon  the  paths  of  men.  Longfellow, 
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Deliver  not  the  tasks  of  might 

To  weakness,  neither  hide  the  ray 
From  those,  not  blind,  who  wait  for  day, 

Tho'  sitting  girt  with  doub'.ful  light. 


"  That  from  Discussion's  lips  may  fall 

With  Lite,  that  working  stiongly,  binds — 
Set  in  all  lights,  by  many  mine's, 

So  close  the  interests  of  all." 


Last  year  the  Minister  of  Education 
took  the  trouble  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion to  tell  the  people  of  Ontario, 
and  particularly  the  parents,  that  they 
were  responsible  for  the  pressure  of 
studies  existing  in  our  schools.  If 
there  were  unwholesome  conditions  in 
the  schools  of  the  province,  the 
responsibility  for  such  a  state  of  affairs 
did  not  rest  on  the  Minister  but  on 
the  parents.  In  the  course  of  his  ad- 
dresses he  did  not  allow  the  teachers 
to  escape,  but  pointedly  blamed  them 
for  the  race,  which  has  arisen  in  our 
schooL',  to  pass  examinations  of 
various  kinds. 

The  Education  Department  in  all 
its  movements  in  the  conduct  of  the 
schools  was  simply  and  solely  endea- 
vouring to  give  effect  to  the  wishes 
and  demands  of  the  electorate  and  the 
teachers  in  the  schools.  If  the  results 
were  unsatisfactory  and  disappointing, 
which  all  admit,  they  had  them- 
•  selves  to  blame,  not  the  Department, 
much  less  the  Minister  of  Education  ; 
for  he  was  their  servant  and  did  their 
bidding.  Thus  spoke  the — Minister. 
No  doubt  there  is  some  force  in  this 
plea.  If  the  function  of  the  Minister 
is  only  to  register  the  wish  of  the 
electorate,  this  and  nothing  more,  then 
he  defence  is  unanswerable. 


One  of  the  most  perplexing  duties  a 
master  has  to  deal  with  is  advising  a 
scholar  which  course  of  studies  he 
should  select.  The  more  courses  of 
study  he  has  to  choose  from  the  more 
perplexing  and  onerous  the  duty  be- 
comes. In  our  schools  the  difficulty 
has  been  increased  since  the  introduc- 
tion ot  the  division  in  the  examination 
for  matriculation  and  teachers'  certifi- 
cates. Little  relief,  if  any,  can  be 
given  by  any  amount  of  circumlocution 
office  work  :  such  as  putting,  or  rather 
seeking  to  put,  the  burden  of  deci- 
sion upon  the  trustee.  In  a  short 
time  the  question  comes  back  to  the 
principal  and  often  heavier  than  at  the 
beginning.  We  print  for  the  consider- 
ation of  our  readers  a  proposal  sub- 
mitted by  the  Minister  of  Education 
to  the  House  of  Assembly  at  its  last 
session  on  this  subject. 

2.  Subsection  i  of  section  lo  of  the 
said  Act  is  repealed  and  the  following 
substituted  therefor  : 

lo. — (i)  In  every  High  School, 
subject  to  the  conditions  in  subsection 
(2)  hereinafter  set  forth  and  subject  to 
the  regulations  of  the  Education  De- 
partment, instruction  shall  be  given  in 
the  following  courses  of  study  :  (i)  A  . 
general  course  consisting  of  advanced 
instruction  in  the  ordinary  branches  of 
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an  English  education.  (2)  A  com- 
mercial course  consisting  of  bookkeep- 
ing and  commercial  transactions,  busi- 
ness forms  and  usages.  Stenography 
and  typewriting  may  be  taken  at  the 
option  of  the  trustees.  (3)  A  science 
course  consisting  of  the  elements  of 
physics  and  chemistry  in  their  relation 
to  the  productive  industries  of  the 
province.  (4)  A  course  in  agriculture 
consisting  of  the  chemistry  of  the  soil, 
the  botany  of  the  farm  and  garden,  en- 
tomology and  the  elerreits  of  geology 
and  mineralogy,  and  (5)  an  artizan 
course,  consisting  of  free  hand,  model 
and  mechanical  drawing  and  decora- 
tive designs.  (6)  A  teacher's  course, 
consisting  of  such  subjects  not  in- 
cluded in  the  preceding  courses  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Education 
Department  for  teachers'  non-profes 
sional  certificates.  (7)  A  matricula- 
tion course  consisting  of  such  subjects 
as  may  be  prescribed  for  matriculation 
into  the  University  of  Toronto 

(2)  In  every  High  School  and  Col 
legiate  Institute  advanced  instruction 
shall  be  obligatory  in  the  ordinary 
branches  of  an  English  education, 
hereinbefore  designated  as  the  Gen- 
eral Course,  and  in  so  many  of  the 
other  courses  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding subsection  as  the  trustees  of 
each  High  School  may,  at  a  special 
meeting  of  the  board  to  be  held  in  the 
last  quarter  of  each  academic  yesr, 
deem  expedient. 

The  proposal  was  wiihdrawn  near  the 
end  of  the  session  by  the  Minister.  If 
the  bill  introduced  had  become  law, 
would  the  change  in  our  school  pro- 
gramme caused  thereby  make  it  easier 
for  a  master  to  advise  his  pupils  what 
course  of  studies  to  take?  "Judge 
ye. ' 


guarded  to  the  serious  loss  of  the 
country  : 

Private  Schools  of  Ontario. — 
Admission. — It  is  not  necessary  for  a 
boy  to  pass  an  entrance  examination 
for  admission  to  any  of  the  schools. 
Each  school  has  a  preparatory  form  so 
that  boys,  who  are  not  far  enough  ad- 
vanced to  enter  Form  I,  may  be  ad- 
mitted and  then  make  prepaiation. 
Good  moral  character  is  a  necessary 
qualification.  It  is  also  desirable  to 
secure  boys  at  an  early  age,  when  their 
habits  of  life  have  not  been  formed. 
Older  boys  are  only  admitted  when 
highly  recommended. 

Fees. — The  fees  at  Ridley,  Port 
Hope,  and  Upper  Canada  are  at  pres- 
ent $267  per  annum,  but  if  paid  in 
advance  $240.  After  this  year  the 
fees  will  be  $300  per  annum.  These 
fees  include  board  and  tuition  in  the 
regu'ar  subjects.  Books,  etc ,  and 
tuition  in  special  subjects  are  extra. 
Day  pupils  pay  about  $75  per  year. 
At  Woodstock  College  the  fees  are 
$145  per  annum.  These  terms  can  be 
offered  because  of  an  annual  endow- 
ment of  $8,000. 

Attendance. — Upper  Canada  :  Board- 
ers, 135;  day  pupils,  135.  Ridley: 
Boarders  and  day  pupils,  90.  Port 
Hope  :  Boarders  and  *day  pupils,  90. 
Woodstock    Col  leg,  e  :    Boarders,   130. 

There  is  also  a  school  for  junior 
boys  at  Lakefield,  Ont,  but  the  aver- 
age attendance  is  small. 


A  contributor  sends  to  us  the  fol- 
lowing in  reference  to  what  we  said 
about  the  "open  door"  to  High 
Schools.  It  is  obvious  that  the  admis- 
sion to  High  Schools  is  too  stringently 


Unhappily,  the  educator,  like  all 
other  men,  and  especially  women,  is 
always  under  the  fire  of  the  temptation 
to  idealize  and  exaggerate.  And  no- 
>vhere  is  this  temptation  more  peri'ous 
than  in  connection  with  the  elementary 
department  of  our  improved  school- 
keeping,  including  the  kindergarten. 
The  thoughtful  looker-on  at  the  late 
convention  of  the  National  Education 
Association     in     Washington     (1898) 

*There  are  very  few  day  pupils  at  Ridley 
and  Port  Hope. 
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could   not  fail  to  be   impressed  with 
this   tendency  to  an    exuberant    and 
enthusiastic  magnifyine;  of   the  "  play 
impulse "  as  not  only  an   element   of 
child-life   to    be    recognized,   utilized 
and    carefully   directed,    but    as    the 
supreme     element     in      child-nature. 
More  than  one  person  announced  to 
the  public  as  a  recognized  authority  in 
this    department,  both    in   the    matter 
and   manner  of  address,  certainly  left 
the     impression     on     the     untaught 
majority  of   the  audience  of  the  boy 
who  replied  to  the  question  :  "  What 
is  a  Republican  Government  ?"     "  It 
is  a  government  where  everybody  does 
just  what  he  wants  to."     The  prevail- 
ing   tendency  seems    to  be   that    the 
one  salvation  for  the  young  American 
is   that  "he  shall  let  himself  go"  at 
his  own  sweet  (or  otherwise)  will,  and 
that  the  parent  or  teacher  who  objects, 
like   certain    criminals    permitted    to 
choose    the    method    of     their    own 
execution,  retains  only  the  freedom  to 
decide  which  of  a  dozen  of  disagreeable 
epithets  and   nicknames  he  will  con- 
sent   to  wear  in  future,  like   the  well- 
remembered  "  April  Fool,"  pinned  on 
the  back  of  the  respectable  citizen  by 
some  enterprising  youngster  on  "  All- 
Fool's  Day."     It  would  seem  that  the 
experience  of  four  thousand  years   of 
"  bringing    up    children "    would    be 
enough   to  verify  the  truth  of   the  old 
adage  :  "  All  play  and  no  work  makes 
Jack  a  mere  toy."     The  most  danger- 
ous   temptation    to    the    mother    or 
teacher,  still    in    the   dispensation    o 
childishness,    fancying    that    childish 
and  child-like  are  synonymous  terms, 
is    to    indulge  herself  in  the   amiable 
selfishness  of  keeping  her  child  a  play- 
thing.     Unfortunately,    culture    does 
not  always  bring  manhood  or  woman- 
hood   in    its    train  ;  and  the  amiable, 
accomplished,  magnetic  grown  up  child 
on  the  educator's  platform  practically 
becomes   the   ally  of  all   the  foolish 
mothers,    weak   teachers   and    self-in 
dulgent  grandfathers.     The   result    is 


seen  in  the  average  apology  for  the 
kindergarten  ;  a  mob  of  impudent, 
boisterous  and  disobedient  children, 
making  themselves  merry  and  mis- 
chievous at  the  expense  of  a  young 
child  graduate,  harried,  worried  and 
trampled  under  foot  by  the  rebellious 
crowd  she  vainly  attempts  to  steer. 
The  proverbial  vulgar,  and  even  dis- 
gusting, table  habits  of  the  multitudes 
of  children,  even  grown  youth,  en- 
countered in  a  tour  among  the  water- 
ing places  frequented  even  by  the 
"smart  set,"  is  coming  to  be  one  of 
the  portentous  phenomena  of  our  new 
American  life.  The  abominable  be- 
havior of  thousands  of  our  school  boys, 
and  even  school-girls,  during  the  long 
vacations  in  our  cities  is  becoming  a 
new  puzzle  for  an  already  distracted 
and  demoralized  police.  In  other 
words,  the  amiable  ideal  recently 
announced  by  one  of  the  "  greatest 
great  "  representatives  of  the  "  newest 
new  "  education  :  that,  until  the  age 
of  eight,  the  American  child  should 
not  be  put  to  anything  save  "  inci- 
dental "  work  at  school ;  in  other 
words,  should  practically  roam  about, 
like  the  champion  travelling  musician, 
covered  all  over  and  loaded  down  with 
different  musical  instruments  on  which 
he  plays  at  will ;  is  simply  a  bid  for  a 
condition  of  affairs,  a  generation 
hence,  in  which  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  cross  even  the  brook  in  front  of  the 
home  to  find  the  opportunity  for  a 
new  war;  for  "a  man's  foes  shall  be 
of  his  own  household,"  and  the  most 
deadly  enemy  to  republican  institutions 
will  be  a  people  reared  in  the  heresy 
that  the  "  play  impulse"  is  the  soul  of 
education. 


Any  respectable  old  time  colored 
mammy  "  can  "  give  points  "  to  this 
silly  and  destructive  heresy.  And 
every  mother,  who  is  not  in  a  condition 
of  prolonged  and  invincible  juvenility, 
knows,  long  before  her  baby  is  out  of 
her   arms,  that  for  childhood  no   less 
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than  manhood  and  womanhood  there 
is  one  inexorable,  iron-clad  Divine 
law  of  obedience  and  work,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  life.  "  There 
is  no  other  way  under  heaven  whereby 
man  can  be  saved."  One  of  the  first 
evidences  of  dawning  intelligence  in 
the  child  is  the  instinctive  determina- 
tion to  have  its  own  way.  The  wise 
mother  is  she  who,  in  a  spirit  of  love, 
reason  and  wisdom,  decides  when, 
where  and  how  that  rebellion  against 
the  law  of  the  universe  shall  be  met 
and  supplanted  by  a  spirit  of  cheerful 
obedience,  and  the  industry  suitable 
even  for  the  infant  child.  That  the 
play  impulse,  the  desire  to  make 
everything  easy  and  to  use  this  new 
world  as  a  perpetual  entertainment,  a 
perpftuai  sliding  down  hill,  without 
the  tug  of  drawing  the  sled  uphill, 
back,  is  to  be  recognized  and,  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  in  bygone 
days,  utilized  in  the  home  and  the 
school,  goes  without  saying.  That 
the  child  and  the  youth  can  thus  be 
taught  the  "  beauty  of  holiness,"  even 
the  luxury  of  obedience,  reverence  for 
justice  and  a  genuine  delight  in  solid 
work,  to  say  nothing  of  a  graceful,  and 
even  cheerful,  submission  to  the 
inevitable  tragedy  of  human  life,  is 
being  demonstrated  in  every  well 
governed  Christian  home  and  the 
modern  school  where  "  the  oil  of  glad- 
ness "  has  taken  the  place  of  "  the  oil 
of  birch,"  and  the  spirit  of  love  ban- 
ished the  old-time  barbarism  that  made 
the  name  of  school  hateful  to  the  end 
of  life.  But  the  more  one  knows  of 
the  children  the  more  clear  it  bf  comes 


that  the  child  naturally  recognizes  the 
central  fact ;  that  obedience  and  work, 
even  "  in  the  face  and  eyes  "  of  its 
own  will  and  pleasure,  is  the  backbone 
of  character  and  the  real  assurance  of 
permanent  happiness.  Every  little 
child,  not  an  idiot,  desires  two  things. 
First,  to  worship  and  obey  somebody, 
whom  it  recognizes  as  its  natural 
leader  and  representative  of  God. 
Second,  it  wants  to  do  something  for 
that  person  ;  not  merely  some  little 
playful  "  make-believe,"  but  something 
ihit  is  real  work.  Every  genuine 
child  courts  approbation  by  trying  to 
do  the  impossible ;  something  only 
expected  ten  years  later.  If  parents 
and  teachers  had  the  wisdom  to  recog- 
nize this  fact  and  to  train  their  chil- 
dren in  the  regular  doing  of  something 
of  actual  use  to  the  family  or  the 
school :  something  that  will  give  to 
the  youngest  youngster  a  sense  of 
being  somebody  in  the  sight  of  his 
superiors ;  a  deeper  well  of  water 
would  be  struck  than  the  froth,  babble 
and  suds  of  the  wretched  freshet  for 
superficial  entertainment  and  "  fun," 
which  is  the  caricature  of  the  law  of 
love.  A  great  deal  of  the  disobedience, 
ill  temper  and  destructive  mischief- 
making  of  children  is  the  result  of  the 
constant  ignoring  by  their  superiors 
of  this  natural  instinct  to  obey  genuine 
superiority  and  commend  itself  to  its 
elders  by  doing  something  really  worth 
the  doing,  and  being  somebody,  in- 
stead of  a  plaything  at  the  mercy  of 
any  and  everybody  willing  to  be 
amused  at  the  expense  of  a  spoiled 
child. — Education,  Boston. 
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COMMENTS. 


It  is  customary  to  hear  on  all  sides, 
amongst  the  very  severe  criticisms  ot 
our  educational  system,  a  contrast 
drawn  between  the  methods  of  the 
teacher  of  fifty  years  ago  and  those  of 
the  more  modern  pedagogue,  and  gen 
erally  very  much  in  favor  of  the  lat- 
ter. We  are  told  that  the  modern 
methods  tend  to  true  education,  while 
the  methods  of  a  past  day,  although 
some  clever  men  have  been  subjected 
to  them  and  have  come  safely  through 
the  ordeal,  were  not  based  on  scientific 
principles.  In  no  point  is  the  differ 
ence  more  evident  than  in  \h.i  assist- 
ance which  is  given  by  a  teacher  of 
the  present  day  as  compared  with  that 
afforded  to  a  schoolboy  in  the  forties. 
The  teacher  of  to-day  carefully  pre 
pares  his  lesson,  puts  his  facts  or  his 
mathematical  reasoning  step  by  step 
before  his  class,  smoothes  away  every 
little  difficulty  which  is  at  all  likely  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  dullest  pupil, 
and  is  quite  prepared  to  repeat  any 
part  of  his  reasoning  as  often  as  the 
density  of  his  pupil  may  appear  to 
make  such  a  repetition  necessary. 
Finally,  should  any  member  of  the 
class  forget  the  lesson,  or  lack  the  abil- 
ity to  profit  by  the  knowledge  imparted 
in  it,  he  will  accept  the  responsibility 
of  their  ignorance,  and  proceed  to 
analyze  his  methods  in  order  to  ascer 
tain  in  what  particular  he  has  been  in 
fault. 

All  the  shortcomings  of  pupils,  the 
modern  school  method  teaches,  arise 
from  the  neglect,  incapacity,  or  mis- 
apprehensions of  the  teachers ;  the 
scholar  cannot  be  held  responsible  for 
them,  inasmuch  as  he  is  only  a  plastic 
mass  in  the  hands  of  a  modeller,  and 
his  intellect  is  to  hs  teacher  as  the 
clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter. 

If  we  compare  this  condition  of 
things  wi.h  the  system  in  vogue  when 
the  grand''a':hers  of  the  present  school 
children  received  their  early  education, 


nothing  strikes  us  so  forcibly  as  the 
fact  that  in  their  day  much  more  was 
left  to  the  individual  effort  of  the  pu- 
pil, who  shared  the  responsibility  of 
acquiring  knowledge  with  his  teacher. 
We  are  not  at  all  sure  that  the  modern 
method  is  so  vast  an  improvement  as 
inspectors  of  schools  and  lecturers  on 
pedagogy  would  have  us  believe,  and 
venture  to  suggest  that  two  mental 
characteristics,  which  require  as  much 
exercise  as  any  others,  and  affect  the 
success  of  the  future  man,  are  perse- 
verance in  the  face  of  difficulties  and 
concentration  of  thought.  It  is  very 
doubtful  whether  more  than  a  small 
percentage  of  the  school  children  of 
the  present  day  are  capable  of  the 
mental  effjrt  required  to  investigate 
any  problem  which  has  not  been  pre- 
viously explained, and  the  consequence 
will  be  that  at  the  end  of  their  school 
life,when  their  teacher, upon  whom  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  rely  in  every 
emergency,  is  not  at  hand,  they  will  be 
daunted  at  the  first  difficulty,  and  will 
be  incapable  of  making  any  further . 
advance  in  self  culture. 

We  are  not,  of  course,  advancing 
the  proposition  that  a  child  should  be 
left  to  educate  himself.  The  old 
schoolmaster  was  accustomed  to  set 
his  pupils  a  task  and  leave  them  to 
wrestle  with  it  until  they  had  mastered 
it.  In  arithmetic,  for  example,  a  rule 
was  exhibited,  too  often  without  ex- 
planation of  any  kind,  and  the  pupil 
was  left  to  apply  it  to  a  series  of  ex- 
amples. Bat,  while  this  was  distinctly 
a  clumsy  and  unscientific  method  of 
teaching,  if,  indeed,  it  can  be  denom- 
inated teaching  at  all,  we  have  prob- 
ably gone  to  the  opposite  extreme, and 
as  the  Bishop  of  London  said  in  a 
recent  speech,  "Now  we  explain  every- 
thing ;  we  comminute  the  solid  food 
of  knowledge  to  suit  the  feeblest  di- 
gestion ;  we  anticipate  every  difficulty; 
we  analyze   and  arrange  until  there  is 
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scarcely  anything  left  for  the  learner' 
to  do  but  to  remember."  It  is  prob- 
ably satisfactory  to  school  inspectors 
to  see  the  teacher  continually  at  work, 
and,  possibly,  they  would  consider  it 
heretical  if  we  suggested  thit  a  teacher 
should  sometimes  sit  down  and  take 
breath  during  a  lesson  ;  but  we  are 
convinced,  and  most  experienced 
teachers  will  agree  with  us,  that  the 
interests  of  true  education  would  be 
better  served  if  more  opportunity  were 
given  to  children  to  cultivate  the  vir- 
tue of  self  reliance  and  to  learn  the  de- 
light of  overcoming  a  difficulty  by 
prolonged  personal  effort. — JVew  Zea 
land  Schoolmaster. 

The  Bishop  of  London's  versatility  of 
mind  IS  the  subject  of  common  remark. 
He  seems  to  be  perfectly  at  home  in 
dealing  with  all  sorts  of  topics  and  ad 
dressing  all  sorts  of  audiences,  but 
nowhere  is  he  more  instructive  and 
happy  than  in  speaking  on  the  subject 
of  mental  culture  in  all  its  width  and 
variety  of  range.  In  his  speech  at 
Liverpool  on  Learning,  he  said  that 
we  were  bringing  up  a  generation  in 
the  supposition  that  all  a  child  had  to 
do  was  to  sit  still  like  a  pitcher  under 
a  pump  while  an  expert  hand  poured 
in  the  proper  amount  of  material  for  it 
to  hold.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  there  is  a  great  risk  just  now  lest 
we  should  rely  too  much  upon  the 
teacher  and  too  little  upon  the  inde- 
pendent effort  of  the  pupil.  You  may 
do  too  much  for  a  child,  just  as  you 
may  do  too  little.  In  days  gone  by 
we  did  too  little  ;'  we  left  the  learner 
very  much  to  himself;  he  was  set  his 
task  and  he  had  to  get  through  it  as 
best  he  could.  Now  we  explain  every 
thing  ;  we  comminute  the  solid  food 
of  knowledge  to  suit  the. feeblest  diges- 
tion ;  we  anticipate  every  difficulty  ; 
we  analyze  and  arrange  until  there  is 
scarcely  anything  left  for  the  learner 
to  do  but  to  remember.  And  yet  it  is 
in  the  very  process  of  the  independent 


acquisition  of  knowledge  that  half  the 
value  of  education  consists  ;  and,  even 
as  regards  memory,  the  knowledge  that 
is  best  remembered  is  that  which  has 
been  self-acquired.  What  the  Bishop 
said  on  the  value  of  little  bits  of  in- 
formation about  everything,  as  com- 
pared with  solid  knowledge  of  a  few 
subjects,  is  not  without  its  bearing  on 
the  syllabuses  of  our  schools,  whether 
primary  or  secondary.  A  friend  of  the 
Bishop  informed  him  that  the  sole 
mental  pabulum  of  London  clerks 
during  the  dinner  hour  was  Ttd-Bils, 
Pearson's,  and  Answers.  We  are  not 
quite  sure  whether  a  parallel  to  this 
scrappy  reading  might  not  be  found  in 
the  curricula  of  our  schools  and  col- 
leges. If  we  are  right,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  taste  for  "  tit-bits " 
formed  at  school  clings  to  our  young 
people  after  they  have  left  school. — 
2  he  School  Guardian. 


If  it  were  not  for  a  remarkably  low 
death  rate,  population  in  Ontario 
would  be  at  a  standstill.  This  is  the 
plain  conclusion  of  Dr.  Bryce's  report 
of  births,  marriages  and  deaths  for 
1897.  Immigration  and  emigration 
are,  of  course,  left  out  of  consideration. 
Dr.  Bryce  admits  that  the  returns  of 
births  cannot  be  regarded  as  com- 
plete, although  the  new  registration 
law  has  made  them  more  nea^y  so 
than  ever  before.  Yet  even  allowing 
10  per  cent,  for  omissions,  the  birth 
rate  would  be  only  that  of  France. 
The  figures  given  in  the  returns  are 
20.9  per  thousand  of  the  population. 
Comparing  this  w'th  some  other 
countries,  we  find  in  France  22.7,  the 
United  Kingdom  29  2,  Quebec  38  57, 
and  Hungary  40.5.  But  the  death 
rate  in  Ontario  is  only  12.2,  while  that 
in  France  is  22,  in  the  Unittd  Kingdom 
1 1^.1,  in  Quebec  20.05,  and  in  Hungary 
28.8.  The  natural  increase  in  Ontario 
is  consequently  greater  than  in  France, 
but  much  less  than  that  in  any  of  the 
other      countries      mentioned.       We 
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evidently  have  to  thank  our  dimate 
that  we  are  not  entirely  dependent  on 
immigration  to  bring  about  an  increase 
of  population.  Marriage  takes  place 
at  comparatively  a  late  age  in  Ontario, 
and  there  are  fewer  marriages  per 
thousand  of  the  population  than,  for 
example,  in  England.  Dr.  Bryce 
draws  certain  conclusions  from  his 
figures.  "  Assuming,  however,"  he 
says  "  after  allowing  (or  imperfect 
registrations,  that  the  basis  established 
between  marriages  and  births  is  a  fair 
one,  it  would  seem  impossible  not  to 
conclude  that  certain  other  influences, 
which  may  be  termed  of  a  social  or 
moral  character,  must  be  operated  to 
produce  such  a  low  birth  rate."  The 
theories  of  the  Neo-Malthusian,  set 
forth  in  works  on  sociology  and  in 
the  modern  novel,  must  produce 
eff-Cts.  The  State  and  doctors  and 
ministers  have  each  a  duty  to  perform. 
Dr.  Bryce  concludes  :  "  It  is  manifest, 
therefore,  that  if  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
is  to  fulfil  its  destiny  on  the  American 
continent,  and  play  the  dominant  part 
over  inferior  races  in  the  march  of 
progress,  the  exponents  of  its  assumed 
superiority  will  have  to  preach  a  gospel 
of  patriotism  to  which  to  day  they 
seem  singularly  blind.  Social  de- 
generacy has  always  meant  national 
decay,  and  it  is  the  simple  and  moral 
citizens  of  to  day  who  will  hold  the 
supremacy  to-morrow.  The  matter  is 
one  which  ought  to  be  of  the  highest 
interest  and  importance  to  the  teachers 
and  exponents  of  public  morals." — 
Mail  and  Empire. 


The  question  of  overstudy  in  school 
and  also  of  the  advisability  of  home 
lessons  is  one  at  present  attracting 
much  attention.  It  is  during  the 
long  stretch  from  Christmas  to  mid- 
summer, unbroken  but  by  the  brief 
Easter  holiday,  that  the  strain  of  study 
is  most  severely  felt  by  the  children. 
The  lovely  lengthening  days  tempt 
to  out  door  sport,  but   the  child  who, 


after  from  five  to  six  hours  of  school, 
must  spend  from  two  to  three  in  pre- 
paring next  day's  lessons  can  have  but 
little  time  to  indulge  in  it,  or  does  so 
at  the  expanse  of  needed  rest.  That 
such  a  condition  of  things  is  fraught 
with  serious  danger  to  the  physical 
well-being  of  our  children  cannot  be 
doubted,  nor  yet  the  fact  that  with- 
out physical  health  the  most  brilliant 
attainments  must  be  rendered  useless 
and  must  be  depreciated. 

A  remedy  often  suggested  is  that 
there  should  be  no  home  study,  the 
hours  spent  in  school  covering  all 
preparations  for  the  next  day,  and 
this,  we  believe,  the  State  claims  to 
be  its  intention.  Hon.  G.  W.  Ross, 
in  addressing  a  Normal  School  con- 
vention last  June,  remarked  :  "  Home 
lessons  are  not  an  obligation  imposed 
by  the  Department,  but  a  device  of 
the  zealous  teacher  for  the  purpose 
sometimes  of  obtaining  a  higher  rate 
of  progress  on  the  part  of  his  school, 
or  at  other  times  for  compelling 
greater  application  on  the  part  of  dila- 
tory pupils.  The  State  in  prescribing 
from  five  to  six  hours'  daily  study 
takes  for  granted  that  its  educational 
courses  can,  within  those  limits,  be 
duly  completed."  From  the  above  it 
would  seem  as  f  the  responsibility 
for  home  lessons  rested  with  the 
teacher,  yet  such  a  view  is  probably 
unfair.  The  teacher  is  almost  uni- 
formly required  to  handle  such  a  num- 
ber of  pupils  that  each  one  can 
receive  but  the  smallest  fraction  of  his 
personal  attention.  The  idle  and 
dilatory  pupil  is  always  with  him,  and 
not  only  his  rating  as  a  teacher,  but 
very  probably  his  chance  of  retaining 
his  position,  depends  on  the  favorable 
record  he  can  make  for  his  school. 
Small  wonder  then  if  he  strives  his 
utmost  to  attain  this  end. 

The  abolition  of  home  lessons  is 
not  desirable,  as  the  best  results  will 
be  obtained  by  a  judicious  blending  of 
home  and  school  work.     To  a  certain 
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exlCDt  the  school  child  lives  in  a  woild 
of  its  cviv,  of  which  the  parents  per 
force  krow  tut  little.  If  lessors  were 
prepared  entirely  without  their  co 
opeiat'cn  they  would  know  still  lets, 
and  the  child  would  lose  the  stimulus 
imparted  by  daily  experience  of  their 
sjirpathetic  interest  in  his  work.  It  is 
true  h(  me  lessons  may  be  made  a  tor- 
ture, as  in  Burdette's  story  of  the 
problem  that  floored  father  and  uncle 
in  little  RoUo's  home  and  caused  a 
painful  family  jar.  But  such  things 
need  not  be.  The  school  instruction 
shculd  be  on  such  lines  that  what  is 
left  for  the  child's  accomplishment  at 
heme  shculd  call  for  nothing  more 
than  diligence  and  fidelity.  If  he 
thoroughly  understands  his  work  he 
will  be  far  more  likely  to  take  an 
honest  pride  in  showing  what  he  can 
do  unaided  than  to  make  trying  de 
mards  upon  his  parents. 

What  the  children  need  are  shorter 
school  hours,  abundant  time  for  out- 
door exercise,  a  reasonable  amount  of 
heme  study  as  has  been  indicated,  and 
an  utter  discarding  of  the  cramming 
process.  It  is  not  so  desirable  to  pour 
knowledge  in  on  a  child  as  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word  to  educate  him  ;  i.e., 
bring  out  his  own  faculties  and  give 
them  due  exercise.  The  former  pro- 
cess actually  stultifies  the  brain,  the 
latter  assists  its  development.  It  is 
not  so  necessary  that  children  should 
accumulate  vast  stores  of  knowledge 
of  doubtful  value  as  that  they  should 
be  led  into  the  possession  of  their  own 
tastes  and  powers,  into  the  love  of 
what  is  finest  in  literature,  into  the 
ability  to  think  and  clothe  their 
thoughts  in  appropriate  language.  A 
certain  s mount  of  grind  there  must  be, 
but  a  child's  education  should  never 
oppress,  but  on  the  contrary  inspire 
him.  If  wholesome  knowledge  is  not 
acquired  but  assimilated,  the  resultant 
eflfect  on  the  brain  should  be  as  pleas 
ing  as  that  of  well  assimilated  fcod  on 
the  body,  and  any  kind  cr  scheme  of 


study  that  inleiferes  with  this  healthy 
biain  Building  should  be  unhesitatingly 
condemned.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
to  cany  cut  these  ideas  successfully  a 
larger  teaching  staff  than  is  ordinarily 
found  wculd  be  required  incur  schools. 
Mcney,  however,  could  not  l:e  better 
expended  than  in  securing  for  out 
children  an  education  in  which  mind 
and  body  would  be  guarded  witk 
equal  care,  and  the  excellence  of 
which  would  consist  neither  in  the 
amount  of  knowledge  acquired  nor 
the  ability  to  pass  competitive  examin- 
ations, but,  as  Herbert  Spencer  puts 
it,  "  in  knowledge  transmuted  to  faculty 
and  made  available  for  the  purpose  of 
of  life."—  Quebec  Gazette. 


We  were  in  the  dining-car  of  the 
Empire  State  Express  travelling  north. 
Just  as  we  were  taking  our  coffee  my 
companion  said  :  "  Look  at  my  Lord 
Chesterfield.  That  man's  table  man- 
ners are  perfect."  This  remark  was 
relative  to  a  dark-eyed,  black-haired 
gentleman  seated  at  a  fable  just  be- 
yond us. 

How  rare  is  such  an  instance.  Oft- 
times  one  wishes  that  the  rules  of  table 
etiquette  might  be  daily  rehearsed. 
It  seems  absurd,  and  yet  observation 
teaches  us  how  necessary  that  the 
do  not's  be  enforced  and  re-in- 
forced. 

Do  not  use  a  spoon  or  a  knife  when 
a  fork  will  do. 

Do  not  elevate  fruit  or  anything 
else  to  the  mouth  with  a  knile. 

Do  not  section  off  a  slice  of  bread 
with  your  knife. 

Do  not  butter  an  entire  slice  at  one 
time. 

Do  not  fill  a  soup  spoon  towards 
you. 

Do  not  present  the  tip  of  a  spoon 
to  your  mouth. 

Do  not  beat  a  tattoo  between 
courses. 

Do  not  mark  out  designs  on  the 
tablecloth  with  the  silver. 
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Do  not  eat  rapidly. 

These  rules  seem  trite  and  unneces- 
sary. But  constan:  lapses  show  their 
importance. 

It  was  only  an  old  negro  woman's 
eriticism,  but  the  illustration  might  be 
duplicated.  "  Tnere's  no  use  talkin' 
to  Marse  George  till  he's  dun  dinin'. 
Fur  he  puts  his  big  roun'  face  so  close 
t'  his  plate  he  sees  nuthin'  else,  an' 
kin  hear  nuthin'  else  eider." 

The  breaking  of  a  table  rule  in  one 
instance  nearly  prevented  a  marriage. 
A  young  lady  recently  remarked  on 
returning  from  a  dinner  given  at  the 
home  of  her  fiance  :  "  Mamma,  I've 
almost  made  up  my  mind  to  break  my 
engagement.  I  was  the  only  one  at 
the  table  who  did  not  make  a  noise 
while  taking  soup." 

Perhaps  these  illustrations  may  seem 
peculiar.  Not  at  all.  They  are  every- 
day occurrences.  There  are  many 
obnoxious  manners  even  among  peo- 
ple who  know  well  enough  to  do  bet- 
ter. 

Note  the  so-called  gentlemen  and 
gentlewomen  who   leave   a  hotel  din- 


ing room.  Watch  how  many  are  ac- 
companied by  the  wooden  tooth-pick, 
and  furthermore,  put  it  to  its  use  as 
they  walk  through  corridors,  stand  in 
groups,  or  lounge  in  adjacent  easy 
chairs. 

This  is  the  result  when  habit  and 
carelessness  go  hand  in  hand. 

For  the  same  reason  we  see  elbows 
on  the  table,  napkins  tucked  under  the 
chin,  chairs  tilted,  glasses  drained, 
arms  reached  across  the  table,  and 
complete  absorption  in  eating  to  the 
utter  neglect  of  conversation. 

But  all  these  disagreeable  habits 
may  be  revoked.  Observation  and 
reflection  will  prove  admirable  teach- 
ers. 

Everybody  has  the  opportunity  to 
copy  and  to  shun.  The  fault  in  our 
neighbor  may  be  unconsciously  pres- 
ent in  ourselves.  Therefore  let  us  be 
critical  of  our  own  habits.  And  copy 
our  neighbors  when  we  can  do  it  to 
advantage.  This  is  an  instance  where 
copying  is  not  only  permissible  but 
praiseworthy. —  Table  Talk. 


CURRENT     EVENTS. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Dominion  Edu- 
cational Association,  held  at  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia,  in  August,  i8g8,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted  : 

^'  Resolved  that  the  Association  re- 
commends that  the  School  Day  im- 
mediately preceding  the  24th  of  May 
be  set  apart  as  *  Empire  Day,'  and 
that  the  Education  Department  in  the 
Provmces  and  Territories  be  respect- 
fully requested  to  arrange  for  such 
exercises  in  their  respective  schools  as 
will  tend  to  the  increase  of  sound  pa- 
triotic feeling." 

The  Council  of  Public  Instruction 
for  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
the  Protestant  Section  of  the  Council 
of  Public  Instruction  for  Quebec  have 
already  acted  on  the   recommendation 


above  stated,  and  the  Education  De- 
partment of  Ontario,  on  the  ist  day 
of  March,  1899,  adopted  the  following 
minute  : 

"  The  School  Day  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  24th  of  May  shall  be  de- 
voted especially  to  the  study 
of  the  history  of  Canada  in 
its  relation  to  the  British  Em- 
pire and  to  such  other  exercises  as 
1  might  tend  to  increase  the  interest  of 
I  the  pupils  m  the  history  of  their  own 
country  and  strengthen  their  attach- 
mentto  the  empire  to  which  they  be- 
long— such  day  to  be  known  as  '  Em- 
pire Day.'  " 

According  to  the  minute  quoted 
above,  "  Empire  Day  "  this  year  falls 
on  Tuesday,  the  23rd  of  May. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Quebec,  January  21 — Hon.  Mr. 
Marchand  is  reported  as  saying  in  the 
Legislature,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Marion, 
that  he  had  no  correspondence  with 
Cardinal  Rampolla  for  which  he  could 
be  held  accountable  to  the  House. 
The  Premier,  no  doubt,  profited  by  a 
slight  error  in  Mr.  Marion's  question 
to  get  out  of  a  very  uneasy  position. 
The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Marchand  him- 
self never  had  any  correspondence 
with  the  secretary  of  the  Propaganda, 
but  the  late  Lieutenant-Governor  did. 
The  Prime  Minister's  part  in  the  whole 
story  consisted  in  writing  a  long  let- 
ter to  Mgr.  Bruchesi,  Archbishop  of 
Montreal. 

When  the  young  Archbishop  of  Mon- 
treal went  to  Rome  in  1897  he  was 
granted  an  audience  with  Pope  Leo, 
who  enquired  as  to  the  state  of  the 
Church  in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 
Mgr.  Bruchesi  answered  that  the 
faithful  were  thoroughly  submissive, 
but  that  the  Provincial  Government 
was  about  to  put  before  the  Legislature 
an  educational  bill,  the  tenor  of  which 
was  subversive  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
principles. 

"Then,  if  that  is  the  case,"  the 
Pope  stated,  "that  measure  should  not 
be  adopted  now." 

Immediately  after  the  Bishop  left 
the  Papal  chambers  he  cabled  to  Sir 
Adolpbe  Chapleau,  then  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Quebec,  the  following 
message  : 

"  Pape  demande  sursis  bill  instruc 
tion  publique."  (Pope  asks  delay  bill 
public  instruction.) 

Sir  Adolphe  called  for  his  Prime 
Minister,  Hon.  Mr.  Marchand,  and 
showed  him  the  despatch. 

The  Premier  was  much  discounten- 
anced, and  expressed  his  great  surprise 
at  the  manner  in  which  Mgr.  Bruchesi 
must  have  been  reporting  to  Rome  the 
Government's    policy.     The    bill    of 


public  instruction  was  then  in  the 
hands  of  the  proposer  ai:d  seconder  of 
the  address,  as  the  Legislature  had 
been  summoned  to  meet  in  a  few 
days.  Moreover,  the  bill  had  been 
advertised,  so  to  speak,  in  all  the  Gov- 
ernment newspapers,  and  could  not 
very  well  he  withdrawn. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  Prime 
Minister  boldly  stated  to  Sir  Adolphe 
that  before  dropping  the  measure  the 
Cabinet  should  resign.  The  Lieuten- 
ant Governor,  whose  influence  in  Rome 
bad  always  been  preponderant,  imme- 
diately wired  to  Rampolla  that  it  was 
impossible  to  withdraw  the  bill,  and 
that  he  was  writing  at  once  and  giving 
the  reasons  of  the  Government.  The 
Cardinal  answered  that  the  Pope  had 
not  ordered  the  withdrawal  of  the 
measure.  However,  Sir  Adolphe  wrote 
on  that  same  day,  as  promised,  a  very 
long  letter,  in  which  he  strenuously 
took  the  defence  of  his  Government's 
proposed  law,  which,  he  contet:d€d, 
instead  of  being  detrimental  to  Catho- 
lic education,  was  very  favorable,  as  it 
afTorded  to  the  clerical  authorities  the 
assistance  of  the  State.  He  also 
eulogized  the  Ministers'  good  disposi- 
tions towards  the  Church,  and  in- 
dulged, as  was  his  wont,  in  philosophi- 
cal dissertations  on  education  m 
general. 

Sir  Adolphe  also  wrote  to  his  great 
friend,  Monsignor  Merry  del  Val,  the 
ex-Papal  delegate  to  Canada,  and 
assured  him  that  the  proposed  educa- 
tion bill  was  within  the  line  of  the 
Catholic  dogma.  He  included  in  his 
letter  a  copy  of  that  which  he  had 
written  to  Cardinal  Rampolla. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Marchand, 
who  had  seen  himself  on  the  verge  of 
resignation,  thought  he  would  at  least 
say  something  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Montreal.  He  accordingly  wrote  to 
the    latter   a   two-paged    type  written 
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document,  in  which  he  humbly  |  and  would  ask  for  a  good  EigUsh  die- 
expresses  his  surprise  at  the  prel-  tionary,  in  order  that  he  might  look  up 
ate's  conduct  in  the  Vatican.  He  the  meaning  of  the  word.  A  few 
(Mr.  Marchand)  had  permitted  him-  years  ago  an  inspector,  while  examin- 
self,  said  he,  to  believe  that  over  sixty  mg  my  junior  class  in  geometry,  asked 
years  of  submission  and  devotedness  a  pupil  for  the  definition  of  a  "  line." 
to  the  Church  entitled  him  to  the  full  Hxving  received  the  correct  answer, 
confidence  of  his  superiors.  Unfortu- 1  he  asked  for  the  derivation,  which  the 
Bately,  he  had  been  mistaken.  He  pupil  was  not  able  to  give.  He  then 
was  astonished  that  an  archbishop  informed  the  class  thit  it  cime  from  a 
would  inform   the  Pope  on  a  public    Latin  word,  "  linea,"  meaning  a  line. 


measure  without  the  official  docu- 
sraents.  In  fact,  all  that  His  Grace 
could  rely  upon  was  reports  of  Con- 
servative newspapers,  the  authors  of 
which  were  perfect  strangers  to  the 
bill  itself. 

Mgr.  Merry  del  Val,  on    the   other 
band,  wrote  in  answer  to  Sir  Adolphe   require  our    pupils   to 
Chapleau   that  he  failed  to  understand   Sixon,  since  tvvo-thirds 
Mgr.  Bruchesi's  position. 

The   above   are  downright  facts. — 
_  Montreal  Gazette. 


Eiitor  of  The  Canada  Educational  Monthly  : 

Dear  Sir, — I  wish  to  address  your 
many  readers  on  the  question  of  Latin 
and  Greek  in  our  schools. 

The  strongest  argument  in  support 
of  these  ancient  languages  is  that 
many  English  words  are  derived  from 
them,  especially  from  the  Latin  ;  and 
ia  order  to  understand  these  words 
dearly  it  is  necessary  to  study  these 
languages.  I  but  partly  agree  to  this 
assertion.  Take,  for  example,  the 
word  "  preposition,"  and  let  us  sup- 
pose a  foreigner,  say  an   Italian,  who 


Did  this  information  help  the  class  to 
understand  the  definition  any  better? 
Wny  not  also  remember  that  the 
French  word  for  line  is  "  ligne  "  ?  But 
if  tracing  words  back  to  their  original 
language  helps  u?  to  comprehend  their 
meaning  more  fully,  why  do  we  not 
study  Anglo- 
of  the  words 
of  our  language  are  derived,  not  from 
the  Latin,  but  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  ? 
When  I  was  at  college  I  took  a  short 
course  in  rhetoric,  and  one  of  the  first 
rules  which  my  learned  professor  gave 
me  was  :  "  Wtien  you  have  two  words 
meaning  the  same  thing,  one  of  which 
is  derived  from  the  Latin  and  the 
other  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  always 
use  the  word  derived  from  the  latter 
language."  Thus  "end"  is  prefer- 
able to  "  termination."  After  study- 
ing Latin  for  about  seven  years  I  felt 
like  asking  him  why  so  much  time 
was  spent  on  Latin. 

The  Professor  was  right,  because 
there  is  no  language  in  the  world 
which  is  clearer  or  more  expressive 
than  our  good  old  Anglo-Saxon  Eng- 
lish.    It  is  the  language  of  our  Bible, 


does  not  know  a  single  word  of  Eng- 
lish, but  who  knows  Latin,  endeavors 

lo  make  out  the  meaning  of  the  word  which,  as  a  literary  production  alone, 

fcy  tracing  it  back  to  the  original.     He  is    not    surpassed  by  anything  in  our 

knows  it  comes  from  two  Latin  words  language.     In  some  cases  Latin  may 

— "  pre,"  meaning  before,  and  "pono,"  help  us  to  get  the  meanings  of  words, 

1  place.     He   will  therefore  conclude  but  it  receives  far  more  credit  in  this 

that  a  preposition  is  something  placed  respect  than  I  believe  it  deserves.  The 

before  something.     But  has  he  got  the  meanings    of    words    are   continually 

meaning  of  the  word  ?     Might  he  not  changing,  many  having  an  entirely  dif- 

be  inclined  to  call  a  prefix  to  a  wordal  ferent  meaning  now  from   what  they 

preposition  ?     I  am  afraid  our    Italian  had  a  century  ago.     It  is  custom  and 
would  soon  become  tired  of  his  Latin, '  usage  which  give  to  words  their  mean- 
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ing,  and  it  matters  not  from  what  lan- 
guage they  are  derived. 
i^Another  argument  in  favor  of  classics 
is  that  man}  of  our  best  poets  and 
writers  make  certain  references  to 
classical  mythology,  and  in  order  to 
understand  these  references  we  must 
read  the  ancient  authors  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  I  acknowledge  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  know  these  old  stories,  but 
why  can  we  not  read  them  in  English  ? 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  if  a  pupil 
would  read  Pope's  Translation  of 
Homer  and  Dryden's  Translation  of 
Virgil,  in  an  intelligent  manner,  he 
would  know  more  about  classical 
mythology  than  does  the  average  uni- 
versity graduate. 

Another  argument  advanced  by  the 
supporters  of  the  classical  school  is 
that  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek 
gives  pupils  a  sound  mental  training 
which  more  practical  subjects  do  not 
give.  This,  I  believe,  will  depend 
very  largely  on  how  these  languages 
are  taught.  In  this  country,  and  par- 
ticularly in  this  Province,  the  amount 
of  Latin  and  Greek  wtiich  is  included 
in  the  curriculum  renders  it  impossi 
ble  for  pupils  to  pass  their  examina- 
tions in  the  time  specified  by  the 
course  of  study,  unless  they  use  one  of 
these  little  books  with  the  picture  of  a 
large  key  on  the  back  of  it.  I  may  be 
reprimanded  for  insinuating  that  the 
vast  majority  of  students  and  pupils  in 
this  Province  use  these  translations. 
I  will  not  insinuate,  but  will  clearly 
state  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
students  of  our  universities,  as  well  as 
the  pupils  of  our  superior  schools,  use 
these  '•  cribs."  I  am  a  graduate  of  an 
academy  which  has  frequently  stood 
first  in  this  Province,  and  also  a  gradu- 
ate of  a  university  which  stands  at  the 
head  of  ihe  educational  institutions  of 
this  country,  and  I  must  candidly  con- 
fess that,  during  the  years  I  attended 
these  institutions,  I  only  met  one  who 
did  not  use  them.  I  know  from  ex- 
perience that  a  pupil  will  pass  a  better 


examination  if  he  uses  one  of  these 
translations  than  if  he  does  not,  be- 
cause the  amount  of  work  cannot  be 
gone  over  in  the  specified  time,  if  the 
pupil  has  to  translate  it  for  himself. 
Now  where  is  the  man  who  will  dare 
to  assert  that,  with  a  Latin  book  in 
one  hand  and  its  translation  in  the 
other,  a  pupil  thus  translating  is  train- 
ing his  intellect  better  than  he  could 
were  he,  for  example,  endeavoring  to 
write  a  criticism  or  an  essay  on  some 
literary  production  which  he  had  read  ? 
Lastly,  many  educators  in  favor  of 
classics  claim  that  a  knowledge  of  Latin 
and  Greek  is  necessary  to  the  members 
of  the  so-called  learned  professions. 
They  say  that  physicians,  lawyers,  and 
clergymen  must  have  a  thorough  train- 
ing in  these  languages.  I  admit  that 
the  rudiments  of  Latin  are  a  help  to  a 
physician.  Many  technical  terms  are 
derived  from  that  language,  but  many 
also  are  derived  from  the  Greek, 
which  language  is  not  considered 
necessary  to  a  physician,  nor  is  it  in- 
cluded in  the  examination  to  admit 
them  to  the  study  of  medicine.  The 
time  was  when  a  doctor  might  strut 
around  and  make  a  display  of  Latin  to 
his  own  advanta2;e,  but  times  have 
changed,  especially  in  this  country, 
where  our  people,  being  close  observ- 
ers, and  practical,  demand  from  their 
physician  something  more  than  a  few 
hackneyed  Latin  quotations.  I  fail  to 
see  how  a  knowledge  of  Latin  is  going 
to  help  him  to  diagnose  his  cases,  or 
to  prescribe  the  drugs  most  effectual  to 
a  certain  disease.  I  should  think  that 
in  a  country  like  this,  where  we  have 
two  nationalities,  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  French  would  be  more  neces- 
sary to  the  English  members  of  the 
medical  profession.  I  believe,  too, 
that  some  of  the  time  which  they 
spend  on  Latin  could  be  more  ad- 
vantageously spent  on  English.  As 
to  the  clergymen,  I  presume  it  is  an 
advantage  to  them  to  be  able  to  read 
the  Scriptures  in  the  original,   yet  it 
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appears  to  me  that  the  Bible  is  already 
translated  as  well  as  it  can  be.  It  is 
translated  into  clear  and  concise 
language,  which  I  am  constrained  to 
believe  cannot  be  improved  upon.  I 
have  often  heard  clergymen  in  the  pul- 
pit displaying  their  knowledge  of 
Greek,  to  the  disgust  of  some  of  the 
members  of  their  congregation.  Prob- 
ably they  would  do  more  good  if  they 
would  preach  the  Gospel  pure  and 
simple,  instead  of  dilating  on  the 
derivation  of  some  particular  word. 
As  to  lawyers,  it  is  probably  necessary 
for  them  to  know  Latin,  because  much 
of  our  modern  law,  I  am  informed,  is 
derived  from  the  old  Roman  law.  But 
the  lawyer  who  has  the  best  command 
of  his  mother  tongue,  and  who  is  the 
sharpest  reasoner,  and  who  knows  the 
facts  of  his  casebest,  generally  comes  off 
successful.  Thus  many  of  thearguments 
in  support  of  the  classics  can  easily  be 
refuted,  and  many  reasons  can  be  given 
why  Latin  and  Greek  should  not  be 
taught  in  a  Public  School. 

Suppose  we  accept  the  allegation 
that  Latin  and  Greek  are  necessary  to 
the  members  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions, IS  that  any  reason  why  they 
should  be  retained  in  Public  Schools  ? 
I  have  been  in  my  present  position 
six  years,  and  have  had  under  my  con- 
trol an  average  of  about  thirty  five 
pupils  per  year,  only  one  of  whom  is 
studying  for  the  learned  professions. 
Now,  all  the  other  pupils  must  have 
suffered  to  the  advantage  of  this  one. 
Some  here  may  object  and  say  that 
Latin  and  Greek  are  optional,  and  that 
pupils  are  not  compelled  to  take  them. 
I  know  they  are  optional,  yet  I  have 
had  to  teach  them,  and  I  can  safely 
say  that  Latin  at  least  is  taught  in 
every  superior  school  in  this  Province. 
In  order  to  prepare  pupils  for  their  ex- 
aminations in  Latin  alone,  at  least  one 
hour  and  a  half  of  a  teacher's  time 
must  be  spent  each  day  on  that  sub- 
ject, to  the  detriment  of  all  those  who 
do  not  take  Latin,  many  of  whom  are 


studying  for  teachers'  certificates,  and 
should  receive  much  of  the  teacher's 
attention  and  assistance. 

Another  reason  why  these  languages 
should  not  be  taught  is  that  they  ex- 
clude English  almost  entirely  from  our 
schools.  I  acknowledge  that  great 
progress  has  been  made  during  the 
past  few  years  in  the  construction  and 
building  of  sentences,  as  recommended 
by  Dr.  Harper,  our  inspector,  and  that 
many  of  our  pupils  can  now  express 
their  thoughts  in  good  sentences.  But 
it  appears  to  me  that  our  pupils  should 
have  a  heavier  course  in  English  litera- 
ture and  less  Latin.  Our  pupils  should 
be  made  familiar  with  the  works  of 
our  best  poets  and  writers  from  Spen- 
ser to  Tennyson.  They  should  be  re- 
quired to  commit  the  most  striking 
passages  to  memory,  and  to  write  com- 
positions on  what  they  have  read. 
They  should  be  able  to  use  their  pens 
as  readily  as  a  carpenter  can  use  his 
square,  and  to  have  instilled  in  them 
a  love  for  good,  wholesome  literature. 
I  believe  that  this  could  be  done  if 
the  classics  were  excluded. 

In  this  country  many  of  our  profes- 
sional and  public  men  arise  from  the 
ranks  of  the  poor  and  uneducated,  and 
the  only  way  they  can  learn  English  is 
by  reading  the  works  of  our  best  writers. 
But  having  so  many  other  subjects  to 
attend  to,  they  have  not  time  to  read 
very  much,  and  may  leave  our  aca- 
demies and  even  the  universities  with 
a  shameful  ignorance  of  English.  In 
the  Old  Country  it  is  different — the 
learned  professions  there  are  kept  for 
the  rich,  who  associate  with  the  best 
educated  in  the  land,  and  whose 
children  learn  to  speak  grammatically 
and  to  use  good  English  from  their 
childhood.  I  believe  the  proper  way 
to  learn  English  is  to  study  English. 
The  fact  that  some  of  our  best  speak- 
ers are  also  good  classical  scholars 
does  not  prove  anything  in  favor  of 
classics.  Probably  some  of  our  best 
speakers  also  smoke,  and  are  we  there- 
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fore  to  conclude  that  a  man  must  learn 
to  smoke  if  he  wishes  to  become  a 
good  speaker  ? 

I  shall  quote  in  conclusion  a  few 
selections  trom  some  of  our  poets  and 
writers,  who  apparently  held  the  same 
views  as  I  on  this  matter  : 

"  No  sooner  are  the  organs  of  the  brain 
Quick  to  receive,  and  steadfast  to  retain 
Best  knowledges,  but  all's  laid  out  upon 
Retrieving  of  the  curse  of  Babylon  ; 
To  make  confounded  languages  restore 
A  greater  drudgery  than  it  barred  before  : 
And  therefore  those  imported  from  the  East, 
Where  first  they  were  incurred  are  held  the 

best ; 
Are  really  but  pains  and  labor  lost. 
And  not  worth  half  the  drudgery  they  cost, 
Unless  like  rarities,  as  they've  been  brought 
From  foreign  climates,  and  as  dearly  bought 
When  those  who  had  no  other  but  their  own, 
Have  all  succeeding  eloquence  outdone  : 
As  men   that   wink  with   one   eye   see  more 

true. 
And  take   their  aim    much  better,  than  with 

two  : 
For,  the  more  languages  a  man  can  speak 
His  talent  has  but  sprung  the  greater  leak." 
— Samuel  Butler. 

"  Happy  the  youth,  in  Euclid's  axioms  tried, 
Though  little  versed  in  any  art  beside  ; 
Who  scarcely  skilled  an  English  line  to  pen. 
Scans  Attic  metres  with  a  critic's  ken. 
What  though  he   knows  not  how  his   fathers 

bled, 
When  civil  discord  piled  the  fields  with  dead, 
When    Edward  bade  his    conquering    bands 

advance. 
Or  Henry  trampled  on  the  crest  of  France, 
Though    marvelling   at  the  name  of    ^^agna 

Charta, 
Yet  well  he  recollects  the  laws  of  Sparta  ; 
Can  tell  what  edicts  sage  Lycurgus  made. 
While    Blackstone's  on    the  shelf    neglected 

laid; 
Of  Grecian  dramas  vaunts  the  deathless  fame. 
Of  Avon's    bard    rememberine    scarce     the 

name. "  — Lord  Byron. 

"  I  had  small  Latin  and  less  Greek." 

— Shakespeare. 

"What  is  to  be  said  of  classical 
teaching  in  our  ordinary  schools  ?  I 
will  tell  you.  It  means  getting  up  end- 
less forms  and  rules  by  heart.  It 
means  turning  Latin  and  Greek  into 
English  for  the  mere  sake  of  being 
able  to  do  it,  and  without  the  smallest 


regard  to  the  worth,  or  the  worthless- 
ness  of  the  author  read.  It  means 
the  learning  of  innumerable,  not  al- 
ways decent,  fables  in  such  a  shape 
that  the  meaning  they  once  had  is 
dried  up  into  utter  trash  ;  and  the 
only  impression  left  upon  a  boy's  mind 
is  that  the  people  who  believed  such 
things  must  have  been  the  greatest 
idiots  the  world  ever  saw.  And  it 
means  finally  that  after  a  dozen  years 
spent  at  this  kind  of  work,  the  suffer- 
ers shall  be  incompetent  to  interpret  a 
passage  in  an  author  he  has  not  already 
got  up  ;  that  he  shall  loathe  the  sight 
of  a  Greek  or  Latin  book  ;  and  he 
shall  never  open,  or  think  of,  a  classical 
writer  again,  until,  wonderful  to  relate, 
he  insists  upon  submitting  his  sons  to 
the  same  process." — Pro/.  Huxley. 
L.  Moore, 

Prfn.  Academy. 
Knowlton,  P.Q.,  Feb.  i8th,  1899. 


"  SELF-HELPS       IN    THE    SCHOOLS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Mail  and  Empire  : 

Sir, — I  owe  an  explanation  to  the 
teachers  of  the  fifth  book  classes  in 
the  Public  Schools,  whom  I  had  the 
honor  of  addressing  last  Friday  on  the 
teaching  of  literature.  To  illustrate 
the  point  that  the  pupils'  grasp  of  the 
author's  thought  should  be  tested  by 
having  them  write  out  in  their  best 
literary  form  and  as  concisely  as  pos- 
sible a  synopsis  of  the  poem  or  selected 
studies,  I  drew  attention  to  the  work 
of  a  High  School  pupil  who  had  lately 
passed  the  entrance  examination  from 
the  fourth  book  class.  This  work  I 
complimented  very  highly  as  present- 
ing what  we  should  aim  at  rather 
than  what  we  might  expect  from  the 
average  pupil.  My  compliments  would 
have  been  of  a  different  kind, however, 
had  I  then  known,  what  I  have  since 
discovered,  that  the  synopsis  was  cop- 
pied  from  a  "School  Help  "  published 
in  this  city,  and  used  largely  in  the 
Public  Schools  throughout  the  prov- 
ince, but  not,  I  may  presume,  by  the 
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class  of  teachers  whom  I  was  address 
ing. 

Among  thechief  difficulties  that  meet 
us  in  our  High  School  work  is  the  pu- 
pils' inability  to  think  for  themselves, 
and  to  give  expression  to  their  thoughts 
wiih  any  degree  of  freedom.  This  is 
not  surprising  when  such  helps  as  I 
have  mentioned  are  used  in  the  classes. 
The  questions  asked  in  one  issue  being 
answered  in  the  next,  the  pupils  are 
not  required  to  think,  and  even  the 
words  to  be  used  are  put  into  their 
mouths.  We  can  get  rid  of  this  evil  in 
the  High  Schools,  as  we  are  not  now 
obliged  to  use  the  High  School  Reader 
for  work  in  literature,  but  no  doubt 
there  will  continue  to  be  a  demand  for 


these  helps  in  the  Public  Schools  so 
long  as  boys  and  girls  can  become 
qualified  teachers  on  answering  one- 
third  of  the  questions  asked  at  teach- 
ers' examinations. 

Yours,  etc., 

L.  E.  Embree. 

Toronto,  March  30th. 

Nothing  is  more  destructive  to  the 
life  of  a  school  than  "  self-helps  "  in  a 
school.  The  use  of  these  "  helps  "  (?) 
kills  the  teacher  in  a  short  time,  and, 
therefore,  ruins  the  school.  Teachers, 
avoid  them  for  your  own  sake  ;  avoid 
them  for  the  sake  of  the  intellectual 
life  of  your  pupils.  Shun  them  con- 
stantly for  lasting  welfare  of  your 
school.— Ed.  C.  E.  M. 


MAGAZINE  AND  BOOK  REVIEWS. 


The  Business  of  a  Theatre  by  W. 
J.  Henderson  is  a  most  readable 
article  in  the  March  Scribner's  Maga- 
zine. It  is  already  past  doubt  that  we 
are  in  the  midst  of  a  great  revival  of 
interest  in  the  play-house.  At  present 
there  is  not  much  to  be  proud  of  in 
the  way  of  new  work,  but  the  demand 
will  in  time  create  the  supply.  Archi- 
bald Lampman,  whose  early  death  has 
excited  sympathetic  interest,  contri- 
butes to  the  present  number  a  sonnet 
called  the  Winter  Stars.  Mr.  Cable's 
veiy  charming  three  part  stoiy  is  con- 
cluded. He  has  certainly  done  ncth- 
ing  better  than  this.  The  Entomologist 
contains  none  of  that  singular  inde- 
finite confusion  of  incident  and  con- 
versation which  made  John  March 
bard  reading  for  so  many.  Robert 
Grant's  Searchlight  Letter  for  March 
is  directed  to  a  modern  woman 
with  social  ambitions,  ard  as  usual 
with  Mr.  Grant  it  is  very  good 
indeed.  He  seems  to  understand 
how  intensely    a    number    of   women 


are  attached  to  what  they  call 
social  success.  The  illustrations  in 
Scribner's  are  as  a  rule  striking  and 
artistic,  but  mention  should  be  made 
of  the  work  in  this  rumber  by  Albert 
Herter,  Peixotto  and  McCarter. 

There  is  a  remarkable  article  en- 
titled The  Resurrection  ;  a  study  in 
the  Evolution  of  Religion,  by  W.  W. 
Peyton,  reproduced  in  The  Living  Age 
from  The  Contemporary  Review. 

The  Verdict  in  the  Rutherford  Case 
by  Waller  Barr,  is  a  successful  short 
story  of  Ameiican  politics  in  the 
March  number  of  the  Cosmopolitan. 
The  illustrations  for  this  story  are 
drawn  by  Peter  Newell  in  his  own  pe- 
culiar manner.  Whether  Mr.  Newell 
actually  sees  people  in  this  way  or  not 
one  cannot  tell,  but  he  conveys  to  the 
magazine  adept  an  extraordinary  im- 
pression of  individual  character  from 
his  drawings.  How  Miss  Miggs  Fit- 
ted Herself  for  Matrimony  isn't  a 
short  story,  it  is  a  tract  by  Frances 
Courtenay  Baylor,  who  views  life  with 
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a  humorous  but  at  the  same  time  high- 
ly practical  eye.   It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
her  article  will  be  of  service  to  a  large  I 
number  of  young   women.  A  perplex-  j 
ing  question    is   avoided    when  Miss  j 
Miggs   puts    off  preparing  herself  for  [ 
matrimony  until  she  is  actually  engag-  j 
ed.     How  sad  it    would   have  been  if 
the  preparation    had   been  eventually 
wasted.     Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  is 
an    interesting  paper    by   Thomas  B. 
Reed  in  which  he  points  out  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  hard  work  and  reiter- 
ates the  saying,  "  Genius  is  an  infinite 
capacity    for    taking    pains,"    but     it 
isn't. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  select  any 
one  thing  in  the  March  St. Nicholas  for 
special  mention.  The  magazine  is 
charming,  refined,  amusing  and  in- 
structive. It  has  been  the  faithful 
lover  of  little  children  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years,  and  the  way  they 
turn  its  pages  shows  how  dearly  they 
repay  its  kindness.  The  serials  ap- 
pearing at  present,  all  good  ones,  are 
by  E.  H.  House,  George  A.  Henty 
and  Carolyn  Wells.  There  is  another 
instalment  of  the  remarkable  and 
captivating  Goops  by  Gelett  Burgess. 
It  may  be  a  mistake,  but^wouldn't  it  be 
a  good  thing  to  tell  children  about 
how  happy  people  are  who  are  moder- 
ately poor  as  most  of  us  will  always 
be  }  If  the  stories  were  a  little  more 
sturdy  they  need  not  be  less  charm- 
ing. 

The  Pines  is  a  charming  bit  of  verse 
in  the  issue  of  the  S^mday  School  Jimes 
for  March  nth  by  Julie  M.  Lipp- 
mann  which  gives  evidence  of  the  good 
feeling  existing  between  England  and 
America.  The  main  contributed  article 
is  on  Christ's  Divine  Authority  and  is 
by  Dr.  Andrew  Murray. 


mentioned  Guadalupes  Tamales,  by 
Frances  McElrath  ;  Brave  Rescues  at 
S3a,  by  W.  J.  Henderson,  and  a  Public 
Benefactor,  by  May  Roberts  Clark. 
One  of  the  prettiest  little  incidents  is 
told  of  Cruickshank,  the  famous  illus- 
trator, who,  being  a  teetotaler,  toasted 
a  friend  with  a  piece  of  potato. 

The  House  of  Pan,  an  entertaining 
story  by  Anna  Robeson  Brown,  is  the 
complete  novel  in  the  April  number  of 
LippincotVs  Magazine.  The  scene  is 
for  the  most  part  laid  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces  of  Canada,  and  the  time  is 
at  the  beginning  of  the  American  Re- 
public. Tne  Convict's  Return  is  a 
good  short  story  by  Will  N.  Harben. 
There  are  a  number  of  interesting 
articles,  among  these  may  be  mention 
ed  How  an  Earthquake  Looks  and 
Feels,  and  Legends  of  Lost  Mines. 

Books  received  from 

Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston  : 

A  Text  Book  of  General  Physics,  by 
C.  S.  Hastings  and  F.  E.  Beach. 

Prinz  Friedrich  von  Homburg,  edit- 
ed by  J.  S.  NoUen. 

Sir  Roger  De  Coverley  Papers, 
edited  by  Mary  E.  Liichfield. 

Grill  Parzer's  Sappho,  edited  by  C 
C.  Ferrell. 

The  Seventh  Book  of  Homer's 
Odyssey,  edited  by  C.  W.  Bain. 

From  W.  C  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston  : 

Sir  Roger  De  Coverley  Papers, 
edited  by  W.  H.  Hudson. 

Baumbach's  Waldnovellen,  edited  by 
N.  Bernhardt. 

Dumas's  La  Tulipe  Noire,  edited  by 
C.  Fontaine. 

Our  Feathered  Friends,  by  Elizabeth 
Grinnell. 


Among  the  many  entertaining  and 
stimulating  short  stories  in  the  Youth's 
Companion   for  March   23rd  may    be  j  edited  by  G.  Weiss. 


From  Macmillan  &  Co.: 

Vor    Dem  Sturm,  by  T.  Fontane, 
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E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  New  York  : 

Three  Studies  in  Education,  by  E. 

R.  Shaw. 

Cambridge  University  Press  : 
Goethe's    Iphigenie     Auf     Tauris, 

edited  by  Karl  Breul. 

George  W.  Morang  &  Co.,  Toronto: 

Bible  Stories,  Old  Testament,  edited 
by  R,  G.  Moulton. 

Cambridge  University  Press : 

King  Richard  Second,  edited  by  A. 
W.  Verity. 

Boileau — L'Art  Poetique,  edited  by 
D.  Nichol  Smith. 


Caesar — De  Bello  Gallico  III.  and 
IV.,  edited  by  E.   S.  Sheeckburg. 

Picciola,  by  X.  B.  Saintine,  edited 
by  A.  R.  Ropes. 

Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome, 
edited  by  J.  H.  Flather. 

The  Anabasis  of  Xenophon,  Book 
IV.,  edited  by  G.  M.  Edwards. 

The  .€neid  of  Virgil,  Book  XII.. 
edited  by  A.  Sedgwick. 

Macmillan  &  Co. : 

Pliny's  Letters,  1-12,  edited  by  C.  J. 
Phillips. 

Cornelius  Nepos,  Vol.  I.,  edited  by 
H.  Wilkinson. 

Manual  of  English  Grammar  and 
Composition,  by  J.  C.  Nesfield. 


In  one  of  the  lectures  at  the  Marthas 
Vineyard  Summer  School,  in  which 
the  underlying  principles  of  education 
were  being  discussed,  it  was  remarked 
that  "  the  consideration  of  some  great 
educative  thought  is  a  good  thing  to 
start  the  day  with."  This  remark 
struck  deep  into  one  mind  at  least. 
The  teacher  feels  it  to  be  a  good  thing 
to  suspend  certain  mottoes  on  the  walls 
of  the  school-room  for  the  contempla 
tion  of  the  pupil.;  he  believes  many  a  1 
pupil  has  been  spurred  to  diligence  by 


seeing  the  words  :  "  A  moment  lost 
can  never  be  regained."  But  does  he 
keep  great  educational  or  pedagogical 
thoughts  before  himself?  Is  it  not 
rather  the  usual  practice  to  enter  on 
the  class-work  in  a  state  of  mental 
miscellaneousness  ?  Is  it  possible  to 
rise  to  any  height  of  pedagogical  prac- 
tice without  cherishing  leading  ideas? 
Is  it  possible  to  move  pedagogy  into  a 
profession  without  this?  Not  every 
physician  is  a  professional  physician. 


Summer  Courses  in  New  York 
City. — New  York  University  has  is- 
sued the  announcement  of  its  fifth 
summer  session  to  be  held  at  Univer- 
sity Heights,  July  10  to  August  18. 
The  following  groups  of  courses  will 
be  offered  by  Professors  of  the  Uni- 
versity :    Mathematics,  Physics,  Chem- 


istry, Biology,  Latin,  Greek,  Psychol- 
ogy, History  and  Germanic  Languages. 
Over  thirty  courses  will  be  given  in 
all.  Under  certain  conditions  work 
completed  in  the  summer  session  will 
be  accepted  as  counting  towards  a 
degree  in  the  University  College  or  in 
the  School  of  Pedagogy. 
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THE  mistaken  but  slavishly  followed 
principle  to  which  I  shall  call 
attention,  and  to  which  I  think 
many  of  the  mest  unsatisfactory  feat- 
tures  in  our  school  system  are  due,  may 
not  be  the  sole  and  single  source  of  all 
that  is  objectionable  in  the  working  of 
this  system  ;  I  do  not  profess,  that  is, 
that  I  am  going  to  lay  bare  the  com- 
plete and  only  root  of  original  sin, 
still  less  that  I  have  some  sovereign 
panacea  to  offer. 

Let  me  say  further  that  any  weight 
this  paper  may  be  found  to  have  will 
come  neither  from  the  writer's  person- 
ality nor  from  any  ability  cf  his  to  ex- 
press his  views  clearly  andforcibly,but 
solely  from  the  degree  to  which  the 
paper  will  be  founa  to  give  expression 
to  the  views  of  many — I  think  most — 
of  the  High  School  and  College  teach- 
ers in  the  province.  Most  of  these 
are  as  capable  as  1  of  the  task  of  ex- 
pressing the  very  general  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction  and  unrest,  very  many 
more  capable  ;  but  caring  little  whether 
or  not  I  was  the  most  suitable  expo- 
nent of  the  general  dissatisfaction,  I 
merely  determined  that,  where  no  one 
else  seemed  likely  to  speak  out  and  to 
speak  plainly,  I  would. 

I  desire,  above  all,  to  put  what  I 
have  to  say  so  plainly  and  in  so  straight- 
forward a  way  that  there  shall  be  no 
doubt  what  are  the  points  I  am  trying 
to  make ;  so  that,  in  case  any  atten- 
tion  should   be  paid  to  this  morning's 

*Reed  at  meeting  of  O 


discussion  (and  we  teachers  are  not  in 
the  habit  of  having  much  attention 
paid  to  our  views  even  on  educational 
matters) — in  case,  I  say,  any  attention 
should  be  paid  to  this  morning's  dis- 
cussion, that  there  may  be  no  mistak- 
ing just  what  the  discussion  is  about, 
no  beclouding  (whether  intentional  or 
unintentional)  of  the  point  at  issue. 

The  title  of  my  paper  implies  that 
the  Education  Department  is  following 
blindly  some  idea  which  it  has  unwise- 
ly exalted  to  a  universal  principle, 
some  idea  which  may  be  a  good  ser- 
vant, but  which  is  proving  a  bad  mas- 
ter ;  and  it  implies  also  that  there  are 
noteworthy  evils  resulting  from  the 
slavish  worship  of  this  fetich.  This  is 
not  the  place  nor  the  occasion  to  in- 
quire whether  this  mistaken  principle 
is  the  sole  or  the  chief  source  of  exist- 
ing evils  ;  there  may  be  contributing 
causes ;  for  example,  the  necessities  of 
our  young  country,  as  yet  only  in  pro- 
cess of  development.  Still  less  is  this 
the  place  or  the  occasion  to  inquire 
how  far  there  may  be  personal  charac- 
teristics in  those  who  determine  our 
system  that  account  for  some  things,or 
to  ask  whether  political  exigencies,  or 
love  of  authority,  or  the  fascination  of 
fads,  or  that  somewhat  unclean  spirit, 
the  Zeitgeist,  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  matter.  This  is  not  for  us  to-day 
a  political  question,  or  a  personal 
question,  but  an  educational  ques- 
tion ;     although    under     our    system 
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it  has  become  almost  impossible 
to  separate  education  from  politics, 
and  very  petty  politics  at  that. 

The  curse  of  party  politics  is  that 
one  who  seeks  to  take  an  effective  part 
in  civic  life  must  take  sides,  and  stick 
to  his  own  side  through  thick  and 
thin.  The  two  opposing  parties  are 
divided  like  the  sheep  and  the  goats 
at  the  last  judgment ;  both  parties  are 
agreed  that  on  one  side  are  the  sin- 
ners, on  the  other,  the  saints  ;  they 
differ  only  on  the  point  whether  it  is 
the  sinners  or  the  saints  that  have 
been  adjudged  worthy  respectively  of 
the  heaven  of  office,  and  what  are 
euphemistically  called  the  cool  shades 
of  opposition.  And  so  we  find  one 
party  vehemently  attacking  the  Edu- 
cation Department  and  blindly  refus- 
ing to  recognize  that  it  has  its  good 
points  and  has  done  good  work  ;  and 
the  other  party  as  vehemently  defend- 
ing it,  and  as  blindly  refusing  to  re- 
cognize that  it  has  also  its  weak  points 
and  has  sometimes  done  bad  work. 

Theresultis  that  the  teacher  exclaims, 
"  a  plague  on  both  your  houses  !  "and 
finding  himself  unable  to  sympathize 
fully  with  either  side  and  also  unable 
to  influence  either  side,  he  tends  to 
become  not  apathetic  but  hopeless  and 
discontented,  or  sometimes  even  cynical 
and  pessimistic ;  and  many  a  teacher 
who  votes  for  the  Liberal  party  at  elec- 
tion times  feels  no  stronger  approval 
of  the  Government's  educational  policy 
than  such  as  springs  from  the  feeling 
that  "  it  is  better  to  bear  the  ills  we 
have,  than  fly  to  others  that  we  know 
not  of." 

So  to-day,  while  I  shall  criticise  cer- 
tain features  of  the  Education  Depart 
ment's  policy,  I  wish  to  avoid  the 
falsehood  of  extremes,  and  readily 
acknowledge  that  the  Minister  of 
Education  is  not  as  black  as  some 
people  paint  him,  that  we  owe  much 
to  him  ;  and,  to  come  to  particulars 
in  one  respect  at  least,  let  me  say,  as 
emphatically  as  I  can,  that   the  oft-re- 


peated charge  that  he  has  bribed  the 
teachers  to  silence  by  the  Depart- 
mental Examination  fund  is  utterly 
baseless.  The  opposition's  charge 
was,  I  believe,  as  short-sighted  and 
impolitic  as  it  was  false.  To  be  sure, 
it  is  a  charge  that  one  hears  less  sel- 
dom now,  but  it  has  never  been  re 
tracted,  that  I  know  of,  by  a  single 
opposition  speaker  or  journal  that  ever 
made  it.  If  some  journals  had  ever 
during  the  last  few  years  been  as  in- 
terested in  reporting  the  discussions 
at  these  High  School  masters'  meet- 
ings as  they  are  in  reporting  many 
utterly  trivial  and  transient  affairs,  they 
would  speedily  have  discovered  that 
the  teachers'  mouths  have  not  been 
closed,  and  perhaps  they  might  also 
have  discovered  some  more  forcible 
objections  to  the  Department's  policy 
than  many  of  those  they  have  evolved 
out  of  their  own  inner  consciousness. 

Now  this  has  been  perhaps  too  long 
a  series  of  preliminary  remarks,  but 
when  one  proposes  to  deal  with  so 
ticklish  a  matter,  he  may  well  be  allow- 
ed more  than  the  usual  prelude  of 
humming  and  hawing. 

I  readily  admit  at  the  outset  that 
my  criticism  rests  in  great  part  upon 
an  assumption  which  I  do  not  intend 
to  spend  any  time  in  proving  or  sup- 
porting. Whoever  undertakes  to  exam- 
ine into  the  causes  and  connection  of 
unsatisfactory  conditions  assumes  the 
existence  of  unsatisfactory  conditions, 
and  I  am  going  to  assume  that  dissat- 
isfaction and  unrest  exist  in  connection 
with  our  school  system.  I  do  not 
mean  among  the  general  public,  for 
apologists  for  the  Department  might 
ascribe  dissatisfaction  of  this  sort  to 
politics  or  ignorance  or  some  other 
such  cause,  and  that  is  a  matter  I  am 
not  now  concerned  with.  No,  what 
I  mean  is  that  dissatisfaction  and  un- 
rest of  a  deplorable  character  exist  to 
a  deplorable  extent  among  the  High 
School  and  College  teachers  of  this 
province. 
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It  is  not  enough  to  answer  loftily 
that  a  divine  discontent  is  a  necessary 
accompaniment  of  progress,  that  every 
man  with  a  high  ideal  is  dissatisfied 
with  his  present  attainment.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  dissatisfaction  ;  one, 
healthy  and  optimistic,  that  of  the  man 
who  confesses  "  not  that  I  have  already 
attained,  but  I  press  forward,"  and  who 
is  calmly  confident  that  in  spite  of  fail- 
ures and  shortcomings,  he  is  on  the 
right  track  ;  and  there  is  another  dis- 
satisfaction that  is  rather  hopeless 
than  confident,  exasperated  rather  than 
calm  ;  a  sure  sign  that  something  is 
wrong ;  and  it  is  this  latter  kind  of 
dissatisfaction  that  I  shall  assume  ex- 
ists among  High  School  and  College 
men,  a  dissatisfaction  which  does  not 
believe  that  things  are  going  quite  in 
therigh;  direction,  and  that  on  the 
whole  the  Department  and  its  gffspring, 
the  schools,  are  doing  as  well  as 
might  be  expected ;  which  declines  to 
put  away  all  doubts  and  forebodings, 
and  repose  serenely  confident  in  the 
thought,  "  Our  Educational  Father  is 
at  the  helm." 

This  assumption,  I  have  said,  I  do 
not  intend  to  spend  any  time  in  prov- 
ing or  supporting.  If  any  one  feels 
disposed  to  challenge  the  justice  of 
this  assumption,  I  simply  appeal  to 
you  yourselves — the  College  and  High 
School  teachers — you  who  are  from 
the  very  necessity  and  nature  of  the 
case  the  sole  and  final  judges  whether 
or  not  it  is  a  fact  that  there  does  exist 
among  you  this  undesirable  unrest 
and  lack  of  confidence,  this  dissatis- 
faction with  certain  important  features 
in  the  working  of  our  school  sys- 
tem. I  do  not  think  the  result  of  such 
an  appeal  would  be  to  show  that  I 
have  but  discovered  a  mare's  nest. 

Without  spending  any  time  then  in 
trying  to  prove  to  you  that  your  shoe 
is  pinching,  let  me  at  once  proceed  to 
state  that  in  my  opinion  at  least  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  the  pinching 
has    been   caused    by    the    excessive 


emphasis  upon  uniformity    in  our  sys- 
tem. 

It  was  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
present  rtjgime  that  the  principle  of 
uniformity  first  made  its  appearance. 
When  the  present  Minister  came  to 
office  some  fifteen  years  ago  or  so, 
there  were  certain  problems  pressing 
for  solution  ;  three  that  I  remember  : 
the  great  variety  in  the  requirements 
for  various  university  and  professional 
matriculation  examinations,  the  school 
reader  muddle,  and  the  university 
problem.  In  all  these  the  Minister's 
solution  was  in  the  direction  of  con- 
solidation and  unification.  Whether 
university  confederation  was  the  ideal 
solution  of  the  last-named  problem 
may  still  be  a  moot  point.  But  there 
is  no  doubt  that  in  the  other  two  mat- 
ters the  Minister  took  exactly  the 
course  he  should  have  taken,  and  he 
has  ever  since  displayed  a  justifiable, 
if  somewhat  tiresome,  pride  in  his 
achievement. 

Perhaps  because  of  his  success  in 
these  matters,  at  any  rate,  he  has  ever 
since  devoutly  believed  in  this  prin- 
ciple of  uniformity.  And  so  the  pres- 
ent regime  may  be  characterized  as 
the  apotheosis  of  unification  ;  dovetail- 
ing has  been  the  supreme  science  of 
educational  government,  and,  with  one 
exception,  that  I  shall  come  to  later, 
the  Minister  is  never  so  happy  as  when 
killing  at  least  two  birds  with  one 
stone.  How  often  in  his  speeches 
does  he  dwell  on  the  one  grand  system 
that  leads  from  the  kindergarten  to  the 
university — "Is  not  this  great  Babylon 
that  I  have  built  ?  "  And  the  Globe 
regards  it  as  the  great  glory  of  our 
school  system,  the  one  great  object  to 
be  kept  in  view  that  there  shall  be 
no  waste  from  unnecessary  duplica- 
tion. Now,  it  does  not  do  to  exalt 
any  one  principle  to  so  dangerous  a 
pre-eminence.  To  repeat  an  expres- 
sion I  have  already  used,  this  uniform- 
ity may  be  a  good  servant,  but  it  is  a 
bad  master.     The  Minister  apparently 
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forgets  that  one  can  have  too  much 
of  even  a  good  thing.  And  one  has 
often  the  feeling  that  the  Department's 
tenden-y  in  regard  to  new  proposals 
is  not  to  consider  them  on  their 
merits,  but,  above  all,  lo  see  how  they 
will  fit  into  the  system. 

Let  us  take  a  few  examples  of  the 
way  in  which  this  uniformity  works 
evil  and  leads  to  justifiable  dissatisfac- 
tion. 

There  are  in  our  High  Schools  at 
least  three  distinct  classes  of  students  : 
those  preparing  to  become  Public 
School  teachers,  those  preparing  for 
the  University  and  the  professions, 
and  those  who  wish  to  obtain  more 
mental  traming  and  more  culture  be- 
fore going  out  into  the  ordinary  non- 
professional walks  of  life.  It  is  a 
priori  improbable  that  it  should  be 
best  for  all  these  to  have  the  same 
mental  food,  the  same  discipline,  the 
same  tests  of  fitness.  And,  until  this 
has  been  proved  to  be  the  case,  it 
should  be  the  Department's  object  to 
discover  and  provide  what  each  sepa- 
rate class  needs.  At  present  we  have 
a  curriculum  and  an  examination 
system  which  are  not  the  proper  ones 
for  any  one  of  these  three  classes.  In 
trying  to  suit  all,  the  Minister  has 
suited  none.  Some  people  are  fond 
of  saying  that  95  per  cent,  of  the 
pupils  are  being  sacrificed  to  the  other 
5  per  cent.  I  will  assent,  if  they  will 
also  add  that  the  5  per  cent,  is  at  the 
same  time  being  sacrificed  to  the  95 
per  cent.  What  would  our  farmers 
think  if  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
were  to  become  converted  to  his  col- 
league's idea,  and  should  go  up  to 
Guelph  and  order  all  the  experiment- 
ing on  different  kinds  of  foods  for 
different  kinds  of  animals  to  cease ;  if 
he  were  to  say  to  President  Mills : 
"  Come,  now,  we  must  have  uniform- 
ity on  this  farm  ;  it  is  all  nonsense  to 
have  a  different  diet  for  horses  and 
cattle  and  sheep  and  pigs ;  it  is  an 
enormous  waste  of  time  and  leads  to 


objectionable  duplication  ;  they  must 
all  take  the  same  food"  ? 

This,  then,  is  the  first  evil  result, 
unsatisfactory  courses  of  study  for 
each  of  the  three  classes  of  students  ; 
the  second  is  overpressure.  On  the 
common  bill  of  fare  for  all  the  students 
are  placed  some  subjects  that  the 
matriculant  wants  but  the  teacher 
does  not,  and  others  that  the  teacher 
wants  but  not  the  general  student. 
To  the  undue  assimilation  of  the 
matriculation  and  the  teachers'  course 
of  study  is  traceable  much  of  the 
justifiable  complaining  about  over- 
pressure in  the  High  Schools.  I  need 
not  elaborate  the  point,  you  all  know 
the  evil.  It  is  useless  for  the  Depart- 
ment to  disclaim  all  responsibility  for 
the  existing  over-pressure,  to  which  the 
Ontario  Medical  Association  bore  such 
striking  testimony  last  year.  Undoubt- 
edly it  is  in  part  due  to  causes  which 
the  Department  cannot  control,  but, 
even  so,  the  Department  so  com- 
pletely determines  the  conditions 
under  which  the  pupils  work  that  it 
will  take  something  more  to  relieve  it 
of  all  responsibility  than  the  good  ad- 
vice contained  in  the  circular  dealing 
with  this  matter  which  it  issued  last 
year. 

Similar  evil  results  arise  again  at 
the  point  where  the  pupils  enter  the 
High  Schools.  I  can  see  various 
strong  reasons  for  providing  for  con- 
tmuation  classes  and  a  Public  School 
Leaving  examination.  If  the  Depart- 
ment had  stopped  there,  little  harm, 
and  perhaps  much  good,  would  have 
resulted.  But  no — here  was  a  fine 
chance  for  some  artistic  dovetailing  ; 
and  scarcely  anything  in  recent  years 
has  caused  so  much  disorganization  in 
the  High  Schools,  and  so  vexed  the 
souls  of  hard-driven  headmasters,  as 
the  provision  by  which  a  course  de- 
signed to  round  off  the  education  of 
those  who  are  not  gomg  to  have  a 
High  School  training  is  made  to  do 
service   as   a  preparatory  course  (and 
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an  utterly  unsatisfactory  one)  for  ad- 
vanced High  School  classes.  If  the 
Minister  wishes  to  see  how  illogical 
this  procedure  is,  let  him  repeat  to 
himself  the  reasons  he  has  advanced 
for  instituting  these  Public  School 
courses,  and  then  add  immediately, 
"  And  therefore  it  follows  that  students 
who  take  this  course  are  ipso  facto 
qualified  to  enter  Form  II.  or  Form 
III.  of  the  High  School." 

And  at  a  later  point  the  same  as- 
similation of  courses  yields  unsatis- 
factory results,  though  the  evil  is  not 
so  crying.  The  University  may  be 
benefited  in  attendance  and  fees,  but 
in  some  other  ways  it  is  harmed  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  B.A.  degree 
is  connected  with  the  non-professional 
teacher's  certificate.  That  the  pos- 
session of  a  degree  is  not  in  itself  a 
sufficient  guarantee  of  the  possession 
of  the  exact  kind  of  scholarship  re- 
quired for  High  School  teaching  is 
not  difficult  to  prove.  And,  in  per- 
haps a  slightly  irregular  way,  the  High 
School  masters  who  examine  in  meth- 
ods for  the  Normal  College  act  on  this 
belief.  They  seldom,  if  ever,  set  a 
paper  on  methods  that  is  not  also  in- 
tentionally made  a  test  of  scholarship 
too,  and  in  some  cases  it  has  been 
scholarship  alone  they  have  sought  to 
test.  I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  way  in 
which  the  University  is  harmed,  ex 
cept  to  appeal  to  any  University 
teacher  present  whether  it  conduces  to 
proper  work,  and  the  keeping  of  a 
right  ideal  before  students  in  college, 
to  have  so  many  of  them  caring  only 
for  the  degree,  however  secured,  just 
because  it  has  a  market  value,  and  not 
at  all  for  the  mental  culture  to  be  ob 
tained  by  a  college  course. 

Again  it  is  not  in  the  courses  of 
study  alone  that  a  vicious  uniformity 
exists,  but  in  the  standard  also.  What 
magic  is  there  in  the  33  percentage 
that  it  should  be  made  the  ideal  for 
students  to  aim  at  from  the  time  they 
enter  the  High  School  till  their  edu- 


cation is  ended  ?  Why,  for  example, 
should  the  prospective  teacher  not  be 
required  to  take  a  higher  percentage  in 
some  subjects  at  least?  If  there  is  much, 
poor  teaching  in  the  Public  Schools, 
we  will  say  in  arithmetic,  what  else 
can  you  expect  when  many  of  the 
teachers  never  got  much  over  33  per 
cent,  on  any  arithmetic  paper  in  their 
whole  course  ?  There  are  some  things 
of  which  the  teacher  should  have  a  100 
per  cent,  knowledge,  and  yet  of  which 
one  can  never  be  sure  that  he  has  even 
a  50  per  cent,  knowledge. 

Some  prominent  business  men  com- 
plain of  the  wretched  spelling  and 
arithmetic  of  the  pupils  who  come 
into  their  banks  and  warehouses.  And 
what  wonder  ?  They  never  had  to  get 
more  than  t^i  per  cent.  But  the  mer- 
chant does  not  want  an  accountant  or 
salesman  who  calculates  the  right 
amount  only  one  time  out  of  three,  or 
a  secretary  who  can  take  only  33  per 
cent,  on  a  dictation  paper.  If  for 
certain  examinations  on  certain  sub- 
jects a  higher  percentage  could  be 
required,  then  a  much  better  test  could 
be  made  (not  necessarily  a  harder  one), 
and  pupils  would  not  have  the  debas- 
ing suggestion  constantly  before  them 
that  if  they  half  know  a  thing  they  are 
quite  safe — with  even  a  considerable 
margin  to  the  good. 

It  may  be  objected  that  if  there  be 
a  variety  of  courses  in  the  High 
Schools,  it  will  become  impossible  to 
arrange  a  time-table.  I  should  be 
content  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  ver- 
dict of  the  teachers.  I  imagine  that 
if  there  were  a  little  less  uniformity 
and  restriction,  and  a  little  more  free- 
dom and  individuality,  the  head- 
masters would  not  boggle  at  the  time 
table.  It  is  not  as  though  ihey  had 
such  easy  work  with  time  tables  under 
the  present  arrangement. 

Complaint  is  often  made  that  all 
individuality  is  repressed  under  our 
present  system  ;  and  that  is  true  of  the 
pupil,  the  teacher,  and  the  school.     If 
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the  Department  would  recognize  more 
fully  the  needs  of  various  classes,  and 
were  not  so  enamored  of  uniformity, 
there  might  be  evolved  in  ti.r.e  various 
kinds  of  schools  as  local  conditions 
required,  and  we  should  not  find  every 
school  in  the  province  doing  exactly 
the  same  kind  of  work  in  exactly  the 
same  way.  For  the  University  and  the 
professions  there  would  be  one  course, 
with  necessarily  for  honors,  at  least,  a 
■  certain  number  of  options.  But  for 
the  teacher's  course,  why  should  there 
be  half  a  dozen  options?  The  Public 
School  course  is  perfectly  definite  and 
should  be  definite;  you  cannot  speci- 
alize much  there.  Does  it  not  follow 
that  there  should  be  discoverable  some 
one  course,  fixed  or  more  nearly  fixed 
at  any  rate  than  now,  to  prepare  those 
who  are  to  teach  in  the  Public  Schools  ? 
But  as  for  the  third  class  of  students, 
those  preparing  for  other  walks  of  life, 
why  not  leave  a  great  deal  to  local 
opinion  and  the  individual  head- 
master's judgment  ?  Conditions  vary 
in  this  wide  province  ;  the  training 
needed  in  Toronto  may  not  be  the 
best  for  Cornwall  or  Port  Arthur.  And 
perhaps  more  real  interest  would  be 
aroused  in  educational  matters  if  more 
real  power  were  given  to  local  auth- 
orities to  dete.mme  the  studies  that 
will  fit  pupils  for  the  various  local 
conditions  of  commercial  or  industrial 
or  agricultural  life. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  is  that  not  just 
what  the  Bill  introduced  at  the  last 
session  of  the  Legislature  is  going  to 
do  ?  Not  at  all.  This  Bill  will  allow 
local  authorities  to  decide  which  of 
several  courses  prescribed  in  minute 
detail  by  Departmental  regulations 
shall  be  taken  in  each  school.  That 
is  quite  different  from  allowing  the 
local  authorities  and  the  headmaster  to 
arrange  suitable  courses  themselves, 
subject  of  course  to  Departmental  ap 
proval.  Government  inspection  will 
always  be  a  check  upon  foolish  or 
shortsighted    local    regulations ;    and 


such  inspection  could  be  made  very 
eflfective  and  very  helpful  without  at 
all  becoming  merely  an  attempt,  in  the 
spiric  of  a  martinet  and  dictator,  to  see 
that  above  all  things  certain  regulations 
of  the  Department  or  ideas  of  the  in- 
spector are  rigidly  enforced. 

But  will  all  this  diversity  not  lead  to 
greater  cost,  and,  therefore,  be  unpopu- 
lar with  the  taxpayer  ?  I  do  not  think 
so,  though  here  I  cannot  go  into  de- 
tail. But  even  if  in  certain  cases  there 
should  be  a  slight  increase,  I  think  it 
is  the  fact  that  men  who  will  grumble 
at  the  excessive  cost  of  a  thing  they  do 
not  want  or  do  not  really  like,  will  pay 
willingly  when  they  are  getting  what 
does  suit  them. 

Let  the  authorities  in  the  Depart- 
ment study  carefully  the  principles  un- 
derlying the  new  legislation  on  Second- 
ary Schools  in  England,  and  they  will 
find  that  local  independence  is  carefully 
provided  for,  that  abundant  room  is 
left  for  the  cultivation  of  individuality, 
on  the  principle  that,  to  borrow  Prof. 
Jebb's  expression,  a  living  chaos  is  bet- 
ter that  a  dead  cosmos. 

And  then  let  these  authorities  study 
some  parts  of  that  remarkable  book  by 
Edmond  Demolins,  the  great  Fiench 
sociologist,  on  "  Anglo  Saxon  Superi- 
ority " — a  book  that  ran  through  a 
dozen  editions  at  the  very  time  when 
France  was  excited  by  the  Dreyfus 
affair  and  embittered  against  England 
by  the  Fashoda  incident ;  a  book  that 
was  generally  recognized  in  France  as 
telling  unpalatable  but  wholesome 
truths.  What  does  Demolins  regard 
as  the  great  cause  of  French  inferiority 
to  the  Anglo  Saxon  ?  Why,  nothing 
but  the  rigidity  of  its  system  of  pater- 
nalism, beginning  with  the  schools  and 
running  all  through  the  social  fabric  ; 
while  throughout  life  the  Anglo-Saxon 
cultivates  a  spirit  of  independence  and 
self-reliance.  The  connection  between 
this  and  my  subject  is  not  far-felclied, 
for  Demolins  himself  devotes  several 
chapters  to  a  comparison  of  the  schools 
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of  the  two  countries,  and  finds  the 
same  significant  difference  there,  and 
the  evil  conditions  he  calls  attention 
to  in  France  are  singularly  like  some 
things  existing  here  in  Ontario. 

Speaking  of  the  new  proposals  in 
England,  the  London  Times  said  last 
month  :  "  Our  educational  system,  like 
many  other  English  institutions,  has 
been  constructed  by  a  fortuitous,  piece 
meal  and  haphazard  process.  It  has 
grown  up,  no  one  knows  exactly  how. 
It  has  not  been  imposed  from  above, 
as  in  some  continental  countries,  by  a 
department  of  State,  and  perhaps  for 
that  very  reason  its  life,  though  not 
perhaps  sufficiently  regulated  and 
directed,  is  in  many  respects  a  vigorous 
life."  The  Times  then  proceeds  to 
point  out  the  evil  of  "  too  rigid  an  ap- 
plication of  central  government  to  that 
peculiar  growth  of  English  soil,  our 
great  Public  Schools.  They  do  much 
to  encourage  that  type  of  character 
that  has  made  Englishmen  more  suc- 
cessful than  any  other  nation  as  mer- 
chants, as  adventurers,  as  colonists ; 
thai  manly,  outspoken  type  that  will 
do  its  duty  and  fear  no  responsibility." 
The  Times  points  out  that  under  the 
government's  proposals  (which  have 
been  several  years  in  framing)  there  is, 
however,  no  danger  of  these  schools 
being  "  pound  hand  and  foot  by  the 
inevitable  red-tape  of  a  government 
department,"  and  it  concludes  by  say- 
ing, "There  is  no  doubt  that  if  the 
liberty  and  independence  of  action, 
under  which  our  great  Public  Schools 
have  lived  and  worked,  and  attained 
their  present  unique  position  in  the 
national  lile,  were  seriousiy  curtailed 
by  any  reforms  of  organization,  tht  re- 
sult would  be  loss  rather  than  gam  to 
the  cause  of  national  education." 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  in  this 
connection  is  that,  though  we  boast  to 
be  Anglo-Saxons  and  to  have  the 
Anglo-Saxon  spirit,  yet,  from  the 
nature  of  our  constitution  and  our  his- 
tory, our  system  of  education  approxi- 


mates very  closely  to  the  continental, 
not  lo  the  English.  It  has  been  im- 
posed from  above  by  the  State,  and 
has  not  grown  up  of  itself.  Therefore, 
there  is  all  the  more  need  that  we  work, 
not  in  the  direction  of  greater  uniform- 
ity (which  may  be  desirable  in  Eng- 
land), but  in  the  direction  of  greater 
freedom  and  individuality,  a  lesson 
that  they  are  learning  in  some  measure 
in  France,  where  it  is  much  needed. 

What  possible  chance  is  there  under 
our  system  for  the  growth  of  a  strong 
institution,  with  a  character  of  its  own, 
leaving  a  deep  impress  of  individuality 
on  all  who  pass  through  it  ?  Our  sys- 
tem is  too  much  like  a  gigantic  ma- 
chine. It  is  a  pity  and  a  shame  that 
most  of  our  teachers  feel  so  keenly 
that  they  are  parts  of  a  machine  ;  it  is 
a  pity  and  a  shame  that  we  should  so 
often  be  told  by  those  who  can  com- 
pare our  schools  with  those  of  England 
and  Scotland,  that  the  great  defect  in 
the  products  of  our  system  is,  as  we 
might  expect,  lack  of  individuality. 

But  in  conclusion  it  may  be  ob- 
jected that  there  is  a  fine  aritidote  to 
this  evil  of  uniformity  in  the  erratic  and 
frequent  changes  in  the  Departmental 
regulations ;  that  the  teachers  cer- 
tainly cannot  complain  of  monotony. 
Every  teacher  here  knows,  however, 
that  this  itch  for  change  has  aggra- 
vatedthe  trouble,  not  mitigated  it ;  that 
if  no  new  regulations  had  been  issued 
for  the  past  five  years  we  should  prob- 
ably be  better  off  than  we  are  now. 

The  Minister  doubtless  thinks  that 
all  this  is  necessary  to  avoid  stagna- 
tion, "  lest  one  good  custom  sliould 
corrupt  the  woild"^  he  forgets  that 
progress  is  more  than  mere  restless 
ness.  One  thinks  of  Dante's  rebuke 
of  the  fickle  city  of  Florer.ce  : 

"  Think  in  the  time  ihou  can'st  recall, 
Laws,  coinage,  custom?,  places  all, 
How  thoM  hast  rearranged, 
How  oft  thy  members  changed  I 
Could'st  thou  but  see  thyself  aright, 
And  turn  thy  vision  to  the  light, 
Thy  likeness  thou  would'st  find 
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In  some  sick  man  reclined  ; 
On  couch  of  down  though  he  be  pressed, 
He  seeks  and  finds  not  any  rest, 

But  turns  and  turns  again 

To  ease  him  of  his  pain." 

This  restlessness  is  a  sign  of  dis- 
ease, and  not  of  healthy  growth.  Too 
many  cooks,  we  are  told,  spoil  the 
broth  ;  but  one  cook  also  will  spoil  it, 
if  he  is  continually  taking  it  off  the  fire 
to  add  some  new  ingredient,  or  try 
how  it  will  do  in  a  new  vessel.  But 
why,  someone  perhaps  may  ask,  why 
be  so  inconsistent  as  to  object  to 
this  continual  succession  of  new  regu- 
lations, and  yet  yourself  advocate 
changes?  I  wonder  if  there  is 
anyone  who  supposes  that  if  this 
association  were  to  adjourn  sine  die, 
and  the  teachers  should  preserve 
absolute  silence,  that  would  put  an 
end  to  this  eternal  tinkering.  There 
is  a  difference  too  between  incessant 
changes  that  lead  nowhere,  and  one 
change  that  would  leave  the  school  sys- 
tem afterwards  free  to  develop  along 
natural  lines. 

You  all  know  the  old  Greek  story  of 
Procrustes,  the  robber,  who  made  all 
who  passed  his  way  lie  upon  his  bed. 
If  they  were  too  long  he  lopped  off 
their  limbs  ;  if  they  were  too  short  he 
stretched  them  out  to  the  proper  length. 
All  had  to  fit  the  same  standard.  We 
in  Ontario  are  in  like  condition,  only 
our  Procrustes  is  very  restless  and  con- 


tinually altering  the  length  of  his  bed. 
Naturally,  when  he  lengthens  it,all  the 
tall  men  of  the  neighborhood  approve, 
and  the  short  men  object,  and  when 
he  shortens  it  the  opposite  takes  place. 
Now  many,  perhaps  most,  of  our  ed- 
ucational squabbles  are  just  between 
the  advocates  of  long  beds  and  short 
beds,  it  being  at  present  impossible  to 
have  both.  There  is  no  other  reason 
for  the  bad  feeling  and  jealousy  exist- 
ing between  Public  and  High  School 
men  ;  all  would  go  well  li  each  were 
allowed  to  do  his  own  work  in  its  prop- 
er place  ;  but  the  attempt  to  provide 
at  the  same  time  for  Public  School 
Leaving  work  and  the  needs  of  the 
High  School  on  the  principle  of  unifi- 
cation and  dovetailing  has  failed.  And 
a  similar  jealousy  is,  I  am  sorry  to  see, 
springing  up  in  some  quarters  between 
High  School  and  University  men,  sim- 
ply because  of  the  excessive  amalga- 
mation of  the  Teachers'  course  and 
the  Matriculation  course.  This  jeal- 
ousy between  various  sections  of  teach- 
ers is  not  the  least  of  the  evils  result- 
ing from  the  uniformity  fetich. 

Finally,  I  may  be  told,  in  a  phrase 
we  have  all  of  us  heard  before,  that 
all  this  may  be  quite  reasonable  and 
very  desirable,  but  "  you  will  never  get 
the  Minister  to  consent  to  that."'  Prob- 
ably not,  gentlemen  ;  that  is  why  I 
have  spoken  of  a  fetich. 


REPORT.* 
R.  A.  Gray,  B.A  ,  Secretary  Mathematical  Section,  O.E.A. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Mathe- 
matical Section  a  desire  was  expressed 
that  the  opinions  of  the  teachers  of 
all  High  Schools  and  Collegiate  In- 
stitutes as  well  as  those  of  Inspectors 
and  Model  School  Masters  should  be 
sought  with  a  view  to  ascertain  wheth- 
er   the  present  standard  in  Arithme- 
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restoration  of  Arithmetic  to  the  Junior  Leaving  Examination. 


tic  is  generally  considered  adequate  or 
not,  and  that  some  concerted  action 
be  taken,  if  deemed  advisable  in  an 
effort  to  retain  the  high  place  so  long 
claimed  for  the  Province  in  educational 
matters. 

Your    secretary  prepared  a  circular 
and  forwarded  it  to  all    the    Inpectors 
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of  the  Province,  to  all  the  Model 
School  Principals  and  to  the  Mathe- 
matical Masters  for  replies  on  behalf 
of  all  the  teachers  of  the  various  High 
Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  If  the  primary  examination  be 
abolished,  do  you  think  that  Arithme- 
tic and  Grammar  should  be  replaced 
on  the  Junior  Leaving  Examination  ? 

2.  {a)  How  many  teachers  in  your 
school  are  in  favor  of  having  these 
subjects  so  replaced  ? 

{b)  How  many  are  opposed  ? 

3.  If  fear  of  overcrowding  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  Junior  Leaving  Exam- 
ination be  urged  as  an  objection,  what 
remedy  is  suggested  ? 

On  issuing  these  circulars  I  was  told 
by  one  whose  opinion  on  such  matters 
I  value  that  there  would  be  very  few 
replies,  that  circulars  are  usually 
thrown  aside,  and  that  it  is  generally 
impossible  to  get  an  adequate  expres- 
sion of  opinion  from  a  large  constitu- 
ency by  such  means.  It  speaks  well 
for  the  interest  shown  in  the  subject 
when  I  have  to  report  that  nearly  half 
of  the  circulars  were  replied  to  by  the 
Inspectors  and  one-third  by  the  Model 
School  Principals  and  by  the  High 
School  and  Collegiate  Institute  Mas- 
ters. 

These  93  replies  represented  the 
opinions  of  255  out  of  714  High  School 
Masters,  Collegiate  Institute  Masters, 
Model  School  Principals  and  Public 
School  Inspectors  in  the  Province. 

Now,  an  expression  of  opinion  from 
255  out  of  714  may  not  be  considered 
very  valuable,  even  though  219  were 
in  favor  of  replacing  arithmetic  and 
only  36  were  opposed  (in  other  words 
34%  answered,  29%  in  favor  and  5% 
against).  Yet  when  it  is  pointed  out 
that  our  esteemed  President  only  gave 
the  opinion  of  his  Principal  besides  his 
own,  that  the  author  of  the  latest  text 
book  in  arithmetic,  who  is  Master  of 
quite  a  large  Collegiate  Institute,  did 


not  reply,  andthat  only  one  of  theThree 
Toronto  schools  rephed,  and  that  a 
former  champion,  and  I  believe  still  a 
champion,  of  mathematics  in  the  Prov- 
ince, gave  only  his  own  opinion  and 
not  those  of  the  rest  of  the  staff  in  his 
Institute,  it  can  readily  be  understood 
that  all  the  silent  majority  were  not 
hostile,  but  that  if  their  opinions  could 
be  obtained  the  result  would  be  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  the  adoption  of 
arithmetic,  at  all  events,  for  Junior 
Leaving  work. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  the  short 
time  at  our  disposal  this  afternoon  to 
read  all  the  answers  received.  1  sball, 
therefore,  endeavor  to  classify  them 
and  give  a  few  of  the  more  striking. 

I.  The  opinions  of  the  31  Public 
School  Inspectors  are  unanimously  in 
favor  of  replacing  arithmetic  on^the 
Junior  Leaving  Examination ;  one 
doubts  whether  it  would  be  advisable 
to  restore  grammar,  and  another  is 
decidedly  opposed  to  continuing  gram- 
mar beyond  the  present  requirements.* 

The  answers  to  question  (i)  "  Should 
Arithmetic  and  Grammar  be  replaced 
on  the  Junior  Leaving  Examination  ?" 
are  very  strong  ;  here  are  some  : 

"  Emphatically,  yes." 

"  They  should  never  have  been  taken 
off." 

"  Yes,    decidedly." 

"  Yes,  at  all  events  Arith." 

"  Yes,  at  any  rate  for  students  in-^ 
tending  to  teach." 

"  Yes,  and  on  Senior  Leaving  also." 

"  These  subjects  are  absolutely  es- 
sential." 

Three  Inspectors  state  that  all  the 
teachers  of  their  Inspectorates  are  in 
favor  of  so  restoring  arithmetic  and 
grammar,  another  "  that  nearly  all  the 
experienced  teachers,  about  130  out  of 
155,"  are  in  favor  of  this  suggested 
change  and  "  none  are  really  oppos- 
ed." Another  reports  that  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  carried  unanimously 
at  the  county  convention  : 

"  Resolved  that    in   the   opinion  of 
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this  Institute  meeting  both  Arithmetic 
and  Grammar  should  be  put  on  the 
examination  course  for  Junior  Leav- 
ing and  Senior  Leaving  Certificates 
and  that  not  more  than  one  language 
be  required  at  either  of  these  examina- 
tions." 

Another  Inspector  says,  "  The  pres- 
ent arrangement  is  sending  out  teach- 
ers who  are  scandalously  ignorant  in 
Grammar  and  Arithmetic." 

Another  :  "  The  degradation  of 
Arithmetic  in  our  secondary  schools 
is  greatly  to  be  deplored." 

The  3rd  question  asking  for  a 
remedy  if  fear  of  overcrowding  be 
urged  in  objection,  produced  more 
varied  answers;  they  may  be  grouped 
in  6  classes. 

I.  Take  longer  time  to  prepare, 
suggested  by  three. 

II.  Divide  the  examination  like  the 
Senior  Leaving.  (Four  suggest  this 
change,  two  of  whom  would  have 
Arithmetic  on  both  Junior  and  Senior 
Leaving. ) 

III.  Eight  suggest  dropping  one  or 
more  languages  or  ancient  history  or  a 
science. 

IV.  Another  suggestion  is  to  adjust 
the  subjects,  putting  more  on  Forms  I. 
and  II. 

V.  Another  advocates  returning  to 
the  old  Junior  Leaving  curriculum. 

W.  Five  think  there  would  be  no 
overcrowding. 

Here  are  two  answers  : 

"  No  danger  of  over-crowding.  Let 
the  standard  be  widened  and  height- 
ened. There  has  been  too  much 
pseudo  reformation  in  the  air,  too 
much  option,  too  much  substitution, 
too  much  improperly  called  utilitarian- 
ism, too  much  flexibility.  Give  us  a 
broad,  deep,  fixed  curriculum  and 
fewer  changes.'' 

Another :  "  In  my  opinion  there  is 
not  much  danger  of  an  overcrowded 
curriculum.  Only  the  best  will  succeed. 
If  it  is  desired  to  allow  all  classes  and 
conditions  of  candidates  io  get  through 


the  examination,  as  at  present,  why 
divide  the  examination  into  2,  3,  4, 
etc.,  parts  and  allow  them  to  take  one 
each  year  ?  You  will  by  this  method 
succeed  in  having  the  profession  gorg- 
ed as  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

II.  The  eighteen  Model  School 
principals  are  unanimously  in  favor  of 
replacing  arithmetic.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  answers  to  the  first 
quesiion  : 

"  The  general  knowledge  of  primary 
candidates  is  too  scanty  for  teaching 
purposes."     (Refers  to  A.  and  G.) 

"  Model  School  students  as  a  rule 
are  deficient  in  these  subjects." 

"  Most  emphatically  yes."  "  Yes, 
decidedly." 

"  Grammar  is  not  known  by  Model 
School  students  as  a  rule." 

"  They  should  never  have  been  re- 
moved from-  the  Junior  Leaving." 

"  1  think  arithmetic  should  ;  am  not 
sure  about  grammar." 

The  answers  to  question  (3)  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  Inspectors,  the 
majority  suggesting  relief  by  lessening 
the  number  of  languages  or  the 
amount  required  in  foreign  languages. 
Some  think  ancient  history  could  bet- 
ter be  dispensed  with  than  arithmetic 
and  grammar ;  others,  again,  offer  no 
suggestions,  leaving  the  matter  in  the 
hands  of  the  Inspectors  and  High 
School  men. 

Here  are  characteristic  answers  : 

"  The  addition  of  arithmetic  and 
grammar  need  add  no  more  work — it 
will  merely  require  the  student  to  keep 
his  primary  arithmetic  and  grammar 
knowledge  fresh  and  bright  till  the 
Junior  Leaving  Examination  is  written 
off." 

Another  says  :  "  Drop  subjects  not 
taught  in  Public  Schools  ;  if  necessary 
require  candidates  to  take  more  time 
for  their  non-professional  triining. 
The  greatest  difficulty  in  Model  School 
work  is  lack  of  even  moderate  famil- 
iarity of  students  with  subjects  of  the 
Public  School  course.     Would  require 
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at  Junior  Leaving  Examination  at 
least  60  per  cent,  to  pass  in  each  sub- 
ject taught  in  the  Public  Schools." 

Another  :  "  If  necessary  drop  one 
or  more  of  the  foreign  languages. 
Better  drop  them  all  than  have  such  a 
low  standing  in  arithmetic  and  gram- 
mar as  we  have  had." 

III.  The  reports  of  High  School 
Masters  v^^ere  not  so  favorable  as  those 
of  the  Inspectors  and  Model  School 
Principals.  The  opinions  of  no  Col- 
legiate Institute  Masters  were  received, 
93  being  favorable  and  17  opposed. 
Of  the  96  High  School  Masters  77 
were  favorable  and  19  against.  Those 
reported  doubtful  have  been  classed  in 
the  opposition. 

The  Inspectors  and  Model  School 
Principals  view  the  matter  entirely 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  teaching  profession,  while  the 
High  School  men  recognize  that 
matriculants  as  well  as  teachers  are  to 
be  considered ;  and,  while  all  agree 
that  for  teachers  the  standard  in 
arithmetic  and  grammar  should  be 
raised,  many  are  satisfied  with  the  re- 
quirements for  those  who  never  intend 
to  teach.  Many  answers  having  refer- 
ence entirely  to  teachers'  certificates 
are  absurd  when  applied  to  matricu- 
lants, and  others  opposed  to  change 
have  matriculants  in  mind  rather  than 
candidates  for  teachers'  certificates. 

The  answers  to  question  (i)  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  Inspectors  and 
Model  School  Principals,  characteristic 
answers  being  "They  should  never 
have  been  taken  off."  "  Most  teachers 
are  weak  in  these  subjects  "  "  Yes, 
they  should  be  replaced  in  any  case 
because  the  standard  for  Form  II.  has 
not  been  raised  to  that  of  the  old 
Junior  Leaving."  "  Yes,  the  mind  of 
the  average  pupil  in  the  primary  grade 
is  not  mature  enough  to  do  good  work 
in  either  grammar  or  arithmetic." 

The  remedies  suggested,  in  case  of 
overcrowding,  are  varied,  but  may  be 
grouped  in  five  or  six  classes.     Nearly 


all  agree  that  there  would  be  over- 
crowding and  that  the  work  would  be 
too  heavy  if  arithmetic  and  grammar 
were  added  to  the  present  curriculum. 

Here  are  twoanswers  that  express  the 
difficulty  of  retaining  a  uniform  examin- 
ation for  candidates  for  Junior  Leaving 
and  Junior  Matriculation. 

"  I  believe  that  candidates  for  certi- 
ficates should  take  arithmetic  for  their 
Junior  Leaving  ;  but  to  do  this  would 
require  a  different  curriculum  from  the 
present  one.  Teachers  for  our  Public 
Schools  should  not  be  wasting  their 
time  on  Latin,  French  and  German  ; 
their  attention  should  be  given  to 
English  subjects.  This  line  of  thought 
followed  out  means  a  radical  dis- 
tinction between  candidates  preparing 
for  certificates  and  those  preparing  for 
matriculation."  Another:  "If  arith- 
metic and  grammar  be  replaced  on  the 
curriculum  for  Junior  Leaving  will  they 
necessarily  be  placed  on  the  curricu- 
lum for  Junior  Matriculation  ?  Our 
principal  raises  the  point  fearing  the 
division  of  the  class  that  would  result 
if  the  arithmetic  and  grammar  of  Part 
I.,  Form  II., were  accepted  for  Matricu- 
lation. But  we  are  unanimously  of  the 
opinion  that  these  subjects  should  be 
replaced  for  Junior  Leaving  on  the 
ground  that  the  standard  for  teachers' 
certificates  in  those  subjects  should  be 
restored  to  what  it  was  some  years 
ago." 

i.  Several  suggest  the  reduction  of 
the  optional  subjects,  one  suggests  the 
rather  impossible  remedy  of  allowing 
schools  to  select  the  option  they  pre- 
fer to  teach. 

Here  is  a  sample  of  the  answers 
suggesting  this  remedy  :  "  If  anything 
must  be  sacrificed  on  the  Junior  Leav- 
ing I  think  it  should  be  the  foreign 
languages — the  mere  superficial  knowl- 
edge of  which  that  is  required  does 
not  tend  to  promote  sound  scholarship, 
nor  aid  to  any  appreciable  extent  in 
the  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
our  mother  tongue." 
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The  adjustment  of  the  curriculum 
is  also  recommended  «rhereby  more 
language  study  would  be  required  in 
the  lower  forms  to  admit  of  having  arith- 
metic and  grammar  on  Junior  Leaving. 

In  reducing  the  subjects  for  Junior 
Leaving  opinions  greatly  vary,  there 
being  almost  as  many  as  there  are 
answers.  One  is  reminded  of  the  old 
story  of  the  Mohammedans  and  the 
hog,  there  being  this  advantage,  how- 
ever, on  the  side  of  the  educationalists 
that  they  are  pretty  well  agreed  that 
more  arithmetic  should  be  required 
for  teachers'  certificates. 

ii.  Another  remedy  suggested  is 
the  division  of  the  Junior  Leaving 
into  two  parts.  Seven  or  eight  sug- 
gest this.  Here  is  one  of  the  answers: 
"  Instead  of  dropping  subjects  from 
the  Junior  Leaving  I  hope  to  see  a 
good  stiff  paper  in  arithmetic  and 
grammar.  It  you  mathematical  men 
do  not  support  a  division  of  the  Leav- 
ing Examination,  I  am  afraid  grammar 
and  arithmetic  will  have  to  go." 

iii.  Eight  or  ten  answers  voicing 
the  opinions  of  thirty  Masters  do  not 
think  that  the  curriculum  would  be 
overcrowded. 

Here  is  a  typical  answer  :  "  We  do 
not  think  that  the  overcrowding  of  the 
curriculum  will  be  nearly  as  injurious 
to  the  welfare  of  the  pupils  as  leaving 
out  these  subjects  has  been." 

iv.  Another  opinion  is  that  the  old 
regulations  with  Latin  compulsory 
would  be  the  best  change  that  could 
be  made. 

V.  Another  is  to  make  no  change. 

vi.  Lastly,  some  demand  a  high  per- 
centage in  these  subjects,  with  the 
privilege  of  taking  them  again  in  a 
subsequent  year  in  case  of  failure. 

To  sum  up  in  brief  the  replies  from 
all  sources  we  may  say  there  is  a  strong 
opinion  that  arithmetic  is  not  receiv- 
ing its  propershare  of  attention ;  es- 
pecially do  the  Inspectors  emphasize 
this  m  the  case  of  candidates  for 
teachers'  certificates. 


Very  few  think  that  arithmetic  and 
grammar  should  be  added  to  the 
Junior  Leaving  work  as  at  present 
constituted,  and  some  change  is  neces- 
sary if  these  subjects  are  to  be  restored 
to  that  examination.  The  changes 
most  in  favor  are :  (i)  Divide  the 
Junior  Leaving  into  two  parts,  and  (2) 
reduce  the  number  of  languages  or 
optional  subjects,  returning  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  the  old  options. 

The  objections  to  the  first  method 
are  :  (i)  That  relief  to  the  student  is 
given  at  that  period  of  his  school  life 
when  he  is  best  able  to  endure  hard 
work,  and  not  in  the  earlier  years, where 
the  strain  is  still  heavy  and  over-pres- 
sure greatest,  and  (2)  those  who  have 
had  experience  in  Senior  Leaving  work 
durmg  the  past  two  years  know  that 
students  work  less  on  the  few  subjects 
of  one  part  than  they  formerly  did  on 
those  subjects  when  they  had  the  whole 
examination  to  take  at  once.  Habits 
of  negligence  are  inculcated,  the  few 
subjects  are  despised  and  time  wasted. 
(3)  Would  not  the  dropping  of  a  sub- 
ject for  a  year,  taking  it  up  again,  drop- 
ping it,  and  again  taking  it  up,  not  re- 
sult in  serious  loss  of  time  and  prove 
a  decided  detriment  to  good  progress 
in  any  subject. 

The  second  method  of  returning  to 
the  old  curriculum  with  the  then  opti- 
ons would  be  commendable,  but  would 
scarcely  meet  with  much  support.  We 
would  have  the  old  battle  to  be  fought 
over  again  among  the  Classical, 
Modern  Language  and  Science  men 
that  was  the  origin  of  the  resulting 
pressure  and  inefficiency  now  com- 
plained of. 

A  third  method  might  be  suggested 
(a  hint  of  which  is  given  in  one  of  the 
answers) ;  it  is  this :  Leave  the  curric- 
ulum as  at  present,  being  nearly  ade- 
quate for  matriculants,  and  for  teach- 
ers place  the  burden  of  additional  in- 
struction in  arithmetic  and  grammar 
on  the  Normal  School  and  Normal 
College. 
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A  new  Normal-  School  is  being  built. 
The  training  should  now  be  more  effi- 
ciently done.  Extend  the  Normal 
School  term  to  a  full  year,  increase 
the  staff  in  each  of  these  schools  and 
also  in  the  Normal  College  by  at  least 
one  member,  and  have  a  good  year's 
work  in  grammar  and  arithmetic 
taught  there,  Make  every  graduate  of 
the  Normal  College  pass  this  examina 
tion  in  arithmetic,  at  all  even's,  which 
would  be  as  difficult  as  it  is  possible 
to  make  a  paper  in  that  subject, except- 
ing only  those  who  are  specialists  in 
departments  other  than  Mathematics 


and  who  do  not  intend  teaching  in 
Public  Schools  or  becoming  Public 
School  Inspectors.  This  method  would 
certainly  ensure  a  high  standard  of 
efificiency  for  Second  Class  and  for 
First  Class  certificates.  There  would 
still  remain  this  difficulty  that  this 
method  would  not  remove  the  ineffici- 
ency of  Third  Class  certificates,  and 
an  additional  problem  would  arise  in 
changing  the  functions  of  the  Normal 
School  and  Normal  College  making 
them  teaching  in  addition  to  training 
bodies. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AND  PARENTS'  DUTIES. 
By  Julian  Hawthorne. 


Observant  foreigners  who  visit  us 
are  apt  to  say  that  this  is  a  children's 
country  ;  that  we  pet  and  indulge  our 
young  Yolks  to  such  "a~3egree"  that 
everything  else,  except  business,  is 
given  a  subordinate  place ;  and  that 
the  children  take  due  advantage  of 
their  opportunity,  ride  over  us  rough- 
shod, treat  us  with  scant  respect,  put 
in  their  little  oar  on  all  occasions,  and 
habitually  conduct  themselves  in  a 
manner  which  we  seem  to  think  clever 
and  amusing,  but  which,  in  any  other 
country  than  this,  would  bring  down 
upon  them  condign  discipline.  These 
observant  foreigners  point  out  that  we 
are  never  tired  of  spending  money  on 
these  children, of  ours  ;  that  there  are 
books  and  periodicals  especially  for 
children  m  vast  numbers  ;  that  there 
are  no  such  toy-shops  as  in  the  United 
States  ;  that  our  children  are  dressed 
better  than  others ;  that  immense  pains 
are  taken  to  provide  amusements  for 
them  ;  and  that,  finally,  no  other  na 
tion  spends  such  sums  for  the  private 
and  public  education  of  their  children 
as  we  do. 

The  number  and  efficiency  of  Ameri- 
can Public  Schools  have  become  pro- 


verbial. Here,  anybody,  no  matter 
how  poor,  can  get  any  sort  of  educa 
tion  he  or  she  pleases,  free  of  cost, 
save  to  the  public  purse.  To  this  cause 
are  ascribed  American  intelligence  and 
progress,  and  the  triumphant  democ- 
racy ;  for  the  children  of  rich,  as  well 
as  of  poor,  parents  are  sent  to  Public 
Schools,  and  learn,  in  addition  to  other 
branches,  the  lessons  of  practical 
equality  and  fraternity.  Of  course, 
numbers  of  private  schools  exist  and 
are  prosperous ;  but,  as  a  people,  we 
believe  in  bringing  up  our  young  ones 
in  democratic  fashion,  thereby  guard- 
ing against  the  peril  ot  their  acquiring 
stuck-up  notions,  and  imbibing  the 
pernicious  idea  that  there  are  such 
things  as  social  grades,  classes  and 
masses — in  a  word,  that  one  person  is 
not  just  as  good  as  another.  And 
Americans,  say  these  foreigners,  are 
accustomed  to  instance  their  eminent 
men  as  examples  of  the  benefit  of  pub- 
lic schooling.  Our  mayors,  our  gov- 
ernors, even  our  Presidents,  were  Pub- 
lic School  boys.  The  American  Pub- 
lic School  puts  out  of  date  such  insti- 
tutions as  Eton  and  Rugby,  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,    in    England.       We 
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have  our  Berkeley  schools,  no  doubt, 
and  our  Harvards,  Yales,  Princetons 
and  Cornells,  for  those  who  care  for 
such  things  ;  but  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  the  Americans  who  control  the 
destinies  of  the  Commonwealth,  went 
to  the  Public  School,  and  they  send 
their  own  children  there.  It  is  the 
normal  thing  in  America.  Such  is  the 
verdict  of  our  genial  critics,  which  we 
accept  with  a  complacent  smile,  and 
we  add  to  it,  of  our  own  motion,  that 
ours  are  the  best  children  in  the  world, 
because  they  have  the  best  fathers  and 
mothers. 

Privately,  between  ourselves,  mean- 
while, we  are  willing  to  admit  that  the 
American  Public  Schools  are  suscepti 
ble  of  certain  minor  improvements. 
For  one  thing,  there  are  not  quite  so 
many  Public  Schools  as  there  ought  to 
be ;  cases  are  known,  especially  in  our 
large  cities,  where  children  have  been 
crowded  out  for  lack  of  seating-room  ; 
and  the  papers  print  pictures  of  weep- 
ing little  girls  and  boys  and  tragic 
parents  appealing  to  justice  and  heaven 
at  this  unrighteous  deprivation ;  and 
indignant  writers  hold  up  to  us  the 
hideous  contrast  between  rooms  full  of 
diligent  little  ones,  sitting  in  rows,  with 
happy  faces,  studying  their  books 
under  the  benign  eyes  of  incarnate 
wisdom  disguised  as  school-teachers, 
and^the  child  abandoned  to  the  street, 
with~its~tl"iieves7~rnurderers,  drinking 
saloons,  gutters,  sewers  and  general 
filth,  vice  and  diabolism.  Shall  it  be 
said  that  such  things  were  tolerated  in 
free,  rich  and  progressive  America  ? 
Never  !  So  down  we  go  into  our 
pockets,  and  build  more  Public 
Schools. 

Again,  it  is  sometimes  intimated  that 
the  teachers  in  the  Public  Schools  are 
not  always  quite  all  they  might  be. 
Some  of  them  betray  signs  of  incom- 
petence ;  more  often,  duties  are  given 
to  them  too  arduous  to  be  fully  dis- 
charged by  any  merely  human  agent ; 
occasionally  they  are   unjust,  or  lose 


their  tempers;  now -and  then,  they 
seem  to  neglect  their  little  charges,  but, 
for  that  matter,  it  is  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected that  any  man  or  woman,  no 
matter  how  well  equipped,  should  give 
personal  attention  to  each  one  of  some 
hundreds  of  children,  or  apportion  to 
each  just  the  degree  and  kind  of  in- 
struction that  each  needs,  or  do  any- 
thing except  regard  the  individuals  in 
the  mass,  and  impart  to  then),  in  con- 
ventional formulas,  such  information 
and  guidance  as  the  average  child  is 
supposed  to  require.  The  "average 
child,"  like  the  average  man  or  woman,  | 
may  be  difficult  to  find ;  but  we  are  | 
forced,  from  necessity,  to  assume  its  f 
existence.  The  only  alternative  would 
be  to  provide  so  many  teachers  that 
each  particular  child  should  be  known 
to  its  instructor  personally,  and  receive 
personal  attention.  But  this  is  a 
counsel  of  perfection  with  a  vengeance. 
Even  as  it  is,  the  complaint  is  heard 
that  teachers  are  not  paid  salary 
enough  for  their  work,  while  at  the 
same  time  our  school-tax  is  higher  than 
in  any  other  country.  Well,  nothing 
in  this  world,  even  in  the  American 
part  of  it,  is  quite  perfect.  We  may 
be  well  content  to  know  that  we  are 
nearer  to  perfection  than  others,  and 
are  improving  daily. 

Admitting,  then,  that  our  Public 
School  system  is  as  near  to  the  right 
thing  as  it  can  be  brought,  let  us  in 
quire  a  little  more  closely  into  the  con- 
dition and  character  of  the  product  of 
it,  the  American  Public  School  child, 
more  particularly  as  it  is  found  in  our 
great  cities.  Of  course,  in  the  last 
resort,  the  Public  School  is  like  other 
things,  in  so  far  as  that  by  its  fruits  we 
shall  know  it.  If  it  be  so  unexcep- 
tional, then,  inevitably  the  child  must 
be  unexceptionable  also.  Is  it  so  ? 
Let  us  take  a  day  from  our  business, 
and  stroll  about  the  streets,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  schools,  at  recess  time, 
or  just  after  school  is  out  for  the  day. 
At   these    hours   the  children  fill  the 
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pavements,  and  are  condiicting  them 
selves  wiih  that  freedom  and  natural 
ness  proper  to  the  juvenile  human 
being  when  emancipated,  for  a  season, 
from  the  restraint  of  the  Public  School- 
room. They  shout,  they  run  about; 
play  games,  engage  in  minnc  combats, 
indulge  in  lively  dialogue.  It  we  ob- 
serve and  listen,  we  shall  get  clearer 
and  more  correct  notions  of  what  they 
really  are  than  by  much  watching  be- 
side the  teacher's  desk,  or  even  by 
vigils  within  the  privacy  of  the  chil- 
dren's homes,  where,  also,  spontaneity 
of  speech  and  action  is  under  re- 
straint. 

I  confess  I  would  rather  the  reader 
did  this  for  himself  than  would  I  de- 
scribe what,  during  the  past  year  or  so, 
I  have  learned  by  domg  it  here  in  New 
York.  I  did  not  have  to  go  out  of  my 
way  to  get  information  ;  rather,  at  cer- 
tain hour.s,  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  re 
treat  where  the  information  is  not 
thrust  upon  one.  It  is  on  earth  and 
in  air,  it  rushes  at  the  ears  and  eyes, 
and  permeates  space  generally.  The 
children  are  not  reticent ;  what  is  in 
them  is  let  forth  with  liberality  and 
explicitness.  And  what  is  it  that  these 
our  children  let  out  ?  The  majority 
of  them  are  well  dressed  and  well- 
conditioned,  their  parents  are  of  the 
better  class,  and  evidently  expect  their 
offspring  to  take  a  respectable  place  in 
the  community.  Well,  we  hear  as 
much  slovenly,  profane,  and  sometimes 
even  foul,  language  as  might  be  met 
with  in  the  city  slums  ;  and  we  see 
vulgar,  mean,  petty  conduct  enough  to 
suit  the  language.  To  look  and  listen, 
with  ur  eyes  shut,  you  would  think 
that  not  tfie  children  of  our  solid  citi- 
zens, who  must  presently  carry  on  the 
business  of  the  Republic,  but  a  lot  of 
naughty  little  toughs  and  hoodlums 
were  on  the  rampage.  The  words  and 
phrases  sometimes  used  by  these  small 
people  are  really  unproducible  on 
respectable  pages,  and  the  tone  in 
which  they  are  uttered  is  yet  nT-.re  sig- 


nificant than  the  words.     Their  games 
are    not   conducted   on    principles    of 
fair-play,  honest  give-and  take  ;  but  the 
i  participants  bully  and  take  advantage 
jof   one   another.     One    almost    never 
sees  a  square    stand-up  fight,  but    the 
usage  is  to    hit   in    the    lack  and  run 
away.     In  their  disputes,  they  give  one 
another  the  lie  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  are  neither  shamed  nor  do  they 
expect  to  shame  by  it.     The  little  girls 
are  outwardly  more   decent    than    the 
boys,  but    they  nevertheless  betray  a 
certain  vulgarity  which  is  not  of  good 
augury  for   their    future.     Their  poor 
little  airs  and  graces,  their  fiuent  slang, 
I  their  precocious  flirtations — how  sorry 
i  one  is  to  see  them  !     Now,  all   these 
'  children  "  know  better."     They  act  in 
i  this  way  because  it  is  the  fashion,  and 
I  they  prefer  to  adopt  as  models  waifs  of 
I  the  streets  rather  than  respectable  peo; 
pie.     So  that  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  the   whole   school   gravitates 
toward  the  level  of  the  most  disreput- 
able little  scallawag  in  it,  or  that  they 
can  pick  up  in  the  street  outside.     I 
am  not  overdrawing  the  case;  it  could 
not    be    overdrawn — in    print.     And, 
when  the  poor  li^.tle  things  go  home, 
they  add   hypocrisy  to   their  other  ac- 
'  complishments,and  modify  their  speech 
and    actions    to   suit    the   conception 
which    their  parents   have  formed   of 
what    their    children    ought    to     be. 
Therefore,  each    parent    believes  that, 
however  bad   other    children    may  be,, 
his  own   are   all   right,    and  since,  ac- 
cording to  our  Christian  standards,  no 
parent  is  concerned  for  the  welfare  of 
any  but  his  own  children,  improvement, 
is  impossible. 

Are  the  childrpn  t'-'  ^''pmpJ^  Cer- 
tainly not.  ChildrerL_-ar£— iniitative, 
an^'it  is  thg-ToTETe^of  human  nature,, 
malure'and  iriimature  alike,  to  imitate 
wTiat  is  evirratfier  than  what  is  good. 
Itls  easierT6~Tie  Bown  than  to  stand 
erect,  morally  as  well  as  physically. 
Boys,  if  left  to  themselves,  feel  a  cer- 
tain  pride   in    being    "  tough  " ;  they 
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think  it  shows  manline-s  and  the  super- 
iority of  age.  The  point  is,  they  ouo;ht 
not  to  be  left  to  themselves,  but  the 
very  opposite  of  what  unregenerate 
nature  suggests  should  be  diligently 
drilled  into  them.  They  should  be 
shown,  by  precept  and  example,  at  all 
times,  in  what  true  manliness  consists. 
By  whom  should  this  be  done  ? 

This    essay    is   not    an    indictment 
against  our  Public  Schools,  They  may 
not  be,  as  has  already  been  intimated, 
perfect.     The  principles  on  which  they 
are  administered  may  in  some  respects 
be  faulty.     The  means  by  which  those 
principles  are  carried  out  may  be  sus- 
ceptible of  improvement.     But,  upon 
the  whole,    the   State   does,  more   ©'■ 
less  well,  what  it   contracts  to  do.     It 
implants    in    children's    memories  cer- 
tain classes  of  facts ;  whether  the  facts 
be  wisely  or  foolishly  chosen  is  a  minor 
question.     It  teaches  them  arithmetic 
and  geography  and  other  things  of  the 
kind,  it  prepares  the  child  to  "  pass  " 
certain    examinations.       But,    having 
thus  fulfilled  its  contract,  it  stops,  and 
does  no  more.     It  takes  no  cognizance 
of    the    children's   minds,    rightly   so 
called  ;  of  their   hearts,    souls,  moral 
and  social  ideals.     Training  in  morals, 
decencies,  elevation   of  thought   and 
conduct,    cannot   be  admmistered   to 
children  in  the  mass,  but  must  be  sep- 
arately adapted    to    each    individual. 
American  parents  take   it  for  granted, 
however,  that,  because   the   State   in- 
structs their  children  in  arithmetic  and 
geography  and    the    other   things,    it 
must  teach  them  all  the  Christian  and 
social  graces  into   the    bargain.     The 
consequence  is  that  the  children  grow 
up  knowing  more  than  the  hoodlums 
of  the  slums,  but  knowing,  also,  what 
the  hoodlums   know,    and,    therefore, 
worse  off  than    if  they  were   ignorant 
altogether.     We  already  see  the  effects 
of  this    in    our  national    life.     Public 
School    children    become    our    shop- 
keepers, lawyers,  politicians,  contract- 
ors, saloon  men,  bank  clerks,  brokers, 


manufacturers,  millionaires.  They 
wear  good  clothes  and  appear  respect- 
able— are  respectable  in  many  cases. 
But  a  certain,  not  small,  percentage  of 
them  are  base  in  character,  rotten  in 
principle,  loving  mean  actions,  pursu- 
ing degraded  ambitions.  Our  most 
dangerous  criminals  are  not  the  hered- 
itary class,  but  graduates  of  our  Pub- 
lic Schools.  Most  of  the  men  whose 
careers  disgrace  their  country,  either  in 
a  small  or  a  conspicuous  way,  have 
been  Public  School  boys.  Most  of 
our  women  who  go  astray  have  attend- 
ed Public  School.  These  people  are 
gradually  giving  a  tone  to  the  entire 
community  ;  their  tendency  is  to  sap 
the  foundations  of  our  national  honor 
and  freedom.  It  is  vain  to  contend 
that  many,  ev«^n  the  majority,  of  Pub- 
lic School  children  turn  out  well. 
That  may  be  true ;  sometimes  it  may 
appear  more  true  than  it  is,  for,  as 
children  mature,  they  learn  to  cover 
up  vices  learned  at  school,  and  wear 
an  outside  of  decency  from  motives  of 
prudence.  Y:^t,  the  vices  may  not  be 
extirpated.  The  frailty,  the  defect, 
whatever  it  may  be,  remains,  and,  when 
the  man  or  woman  is  brought  to  the 
test,  it  will  betray  itself.  What  are  we 
going  to  do  about  it  ?  The  first  thing 
we  ought  to  do  is  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  Public  School  children  who 
go  wrong  are  not  to  be  charged  against 
our  Public  School  system,  but  against 
parental  neglect  and  abandonment. 
They  are  the  product  of  education  by 
the  State,  unsupported  by  training  in 
the  family. 

This  essay,  then,  is  not  an  indict- 
ment of  JUuen^EcPnblic  Schools,  but 
of  American  parents'  neglect  of  their 
childi'eiir  AVe'do'not  do  our  duty  by 
thetn.  It  is  too  soft  an  expression  to 
say  that  we  entrust  them  to  the  State; 
we  abandon  them  to  it.  America  is 
lTi£^childrefrs'countryj  perhaps  ;  but  it 
isso  in  a  sense  less  fi  ittering  to  our 
vanity  than  we  might  wish.  We  pay 
for   their   book-learning,  their   amuse- 
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ments,  and  their  indulgence  ;  but  we 
deny  them  what  it  is  our  chief  concern 
to  give  them — opportunity  to  develop 
character.  Yet,  it  is  in  order  to  afford 
them  that  opportunity,  or,  we  might 
say,  to  compel  them  to  that  develop 
ment,  that  we,  as  parents,  exist..  If  we 
fail  to  do  it,  we  might  as  well,  as 
parents,  not  exist  at  all. 

We  are  a  busy  people,  devoted  to 
business.  We  work  hard  every  day  to 
make  ends  meet,  and,  even  after  ends 
have  met,  we  generally  keep  on  work- 
ing from  habit,  or  from  some  vague 
form  of  ambition  or  another.  We  say 
we  are  fond  of  our  children.  We  are 
fond  of  them,  in  a  way — a  selfish  way. 
We  see  them  after  ofifice  hours,  at  meal 
time?,  on  holidays ;  we  amuse  our- 
selves with  them,  indulge  them,  get 
them  to  show  off  a  little,  ask  them 
whether  they  have  been  regular  in  their 
school  attendance.  If  they  answer 
this  question  in  the  affirmative,  and 
we  find  them  reasonably  proficient  in 
their  studies,  we  are  satisfied  ;  we  dis- 
charge our  souls  of  further  responsi- 
bility. We  have  entrusted  them  to  the 
S  ate,  and  the  State  takes  better  care 
of  them  than  we  could.  For  which  of 
us  is  as  wise  as  the  State,  or  has  the 
State's  resources  ?  Have  we  the  leis- 
ure to  teach  them  arithmetic  and  geo- 
graphy ?  Or  are  we  competent  to  do 
so,  if  the  leisure  were  available?  And 
even  were  this  the  case,  it  is  not  ex- 
pedient to  keep  children  too  much  at 
home  ;  they  ought  to  go  out  in  the 
world,  to  measure  themselves  against 
other  children,  get  knocked  about  a 
bit,  and  have  the  nonsense  taken  out 
of  them.  "Oh,  no  !  "  we  cry,  waxing 
enthusiastic;  "there  is  nothing  like 
sending  children  to  the  Public  School 
— entrusting  them  to  the  State  !  "  In 
short,  we  neglect  and  abandon  them, 
just  as  we  neglect  our  civic  duties — 
because  we  imagine  we  cannot  spare 
the  time  to  attend  to  them,  but  must 
be  in  our  offices,  making  money,  or 
seeming  to  do  so.     Not  one  man  in  a 


hundred,  to  put  it  very  moderately, 
has  any  knowledge  of  how  his  children 
pass  their  hours  out  of  school,  of  what 
ihey  learn  in  those  hours,  and  of  what 
the  consequences  to  them  are. 

The  exceptional  man  does  know.  I 
have  in  my  mind  a  man  of  myacquaint- 
ance,  who  sends  his  little  son  to  Pub- 
lic School,  but  who  never  lets  go  of  the 
child's  hand,  so  to  say.  He  is  one  of 
the  busiest  men  I  know,  working  often 
sixteen  or  eighteen  hours  a  day  :  but 
he  always  has  leisure  to  attend  to  that 
son  of  his.  To  see  them  together, 
you  would  think  he  had  nothing  to  do 
but  attend  to  his  son.  He  knows  pre- 
cisely what  that  child  is  studying  in 
school,  just  what  progress  he  is  mak- 
ing, who  his  teachers  are,  with  what 
other  school  children  he  is  intimate, 
and  what  his  opinion  of  them  is.  He 
is  aware  of  what  kind  of  thoughts  the 
child's  mind  is  productive  when  the 
child  is  not  with  him  ;  not  what  the 
particular  thoughts  are,  but  their  char- 
acter and  quality.  For  this  is  apparent 
not  so  much  in  what  the  child  may  say 
or  do  when  they  are  together,  as  m  his 
manner  of  saying  and  doing,  his  tone, 
the  scenery  of  his  soul.  He  goes  over 
his  studies  with  the  boy ;  he  prays  with 
him  when  he  goes  to  bed  at  night ;  he 
talks  with  him,  leading  him  on  to  ex- 
press opinions,  and  to  consider  those 
which  he  himself  expresses.  He  never 
allows  the  boy  to  see  in  him  anything 
which  is  less  than  honorable  and 
decent,  or  the  idea  to  enter  the  child's 
mind  that  his  father  can  be  otherwise 
than  conscientious,  courageous  and 
magnanimous.  The  two  are  friends 
and  mutual  confidants  ;  the  boy  knows 
that  his  father  is  both  just  and  kind — 
that  he  will  always  forgive  the  sinner, 
though  never  giving  quarter  to  the  sin  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  good  or 
generous  deed  or  word  will  always 
draw  sunshine  from  his  face,  though 
seldom  words  of  praise  from  his  lips. 
Withal,  there  is  no  humdrum  solem- 
nity and  formality  in  their  intercourse. 
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On  the  contrary,  it  is  free,  full  of 
humor  and  playJul  irony,  manly  and 
cheerful,  but  mutually  respectful. 
This  boy  passes  through  ihe  loose- 
tongued  uproarof  the  streetsunscathed. 
His  glance  is  straightforward,  his  bear- 
ing confident  but  modest.  He  is  a  boy 
to  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  but  you  can- 
not talk  with  him  without  feeling  ihat 
the  sool  of  a  gentleman  is  in  him  ;  and 
a  woman  would  know  instinctively  that 
he  would  protect  her,  if  need  were,  to 
the  last  atom  of  his  small  strength. 
This  boy,  who  is  no  fancy  picture,  is 
far  from  perfect ;  further  yet  from  the 
goody-goody,  molly-coddle  kind.  From 
some  points  of  view,  he  seems  all 
faults ;  faults  of  temper,  of  pigheaded 
ness,  of  overbearingness,  of  selfishness, 
every  now  and  then,  due,  however,  to 
thoughtlessness,  not  premeditation. 
But  he  is  quick  always  to  make  amends, 
and  never  happy  till  he  has  done  so. 
The  faculty  of  dissimulation  is  not  in 
him  ;  you  can  tell  by  his  face  what  his 
mood  is  ;  there  is  none  of  that  smug, 
demure  meekness  or  sanctimonious- 
ness which  glosses  the  features  of  the 
young  rascals  who  come  into  the  house 
fresh  from  the  lies  and  foulness  out- 
side ;  who  sneakingly  avoid  your  eye, 
or,  quite  as  often,  stare  you  out  of 
countenance  as  they  pour  forth  a  flood 
of  virtuous  protestations.  No ;  the 
Public  School  has  not  hurt  this  boy, 
and  there  are  many  others  like  him  ; 
but  his  family  has  not  neglected  him. 
His  family  recognizes  the  nature  of 
the  function  of  the, Public  School  and 
where  it  stops  ;  and,  at  that  point,  they 
come  in  and  supply  its  deficiencies. 

As  for  the  olhers, nominally  they  have 
fathers  and  mothers,  but  in  reality  they 
are  orphans  ;  they  seem  to  have  homes, 
but  their  true  home  is  the  gutter — for 
they  feel  at  home  nowhere  else.  The 
parents  are  to  blame.  Neither  public 
nor  private  schools,  nor  anything  else, 
can  absolve  parents  from  their  respon- 
sibilities. The  plea  of  lack  of  time  is 
a  false  plea  ;  it   is   not   the   length  of 


time  you  spend  with  your  child  that 
counts,  but  the  use  you  pat  that  time 
to.  The  discipline,  the  training,  the 
inspiration  of  home  admit  of  no  bubsti- 
tutes ;  and  parents  will  observe  that,  if 
they  do  right  by  their  children,  they 
will  denve  from  the  latter  quite  as 
much  training  and  enlightenment  as 
they  can  impart  to  them.  While  you 
are  building  up  and  polishing  off  your 
boy's  character,  he  is  chastening  yours, 
and  keeping  you  on  the  edge  of  your 
mettle.  You  may  fancy  that  it  is  a 
privilege  to  your  boy  to  have  you  for  a 
father ;  but  it  is  at  least  as  much  a 
privilege  to  you  to  have  him  for  a  son 
— provided  you  are  a  father  to  him, 
and  not  a  mere  idle  and  vicious  ap- 
pendage. And  that  sort  of  appendage 
is  precisely  what  a  large  percentage  of 
American  fathers  are.  It  does  not 
mend  matters  to  say  that  you  are  fond 
of  your  children,  and,  in  proof  of  it,  to 
paw  them  and  kiss  them,  give  them 
toys  and  candy,  picture  books,  circus 
tickets,  skates  and  bicycles ;  or  to 
scold  them  violently  and  unjustly  when 
they  happen  to  get  upon  your  nerves, 
or  in  your  way.  An  ape  can  slobber 
over  its  offspring,  and  give  it  nuts  or 
cuff  it,  as  whim  may  dictate.  Selfish- 
ness is  at  the  bottom  of  our  failure  to 
give  proper  attention  to  our  children  ; 
it  is  selfishness  all  the  way  through. 
We  want  the  fun  of  having  children, 
without  incurring  the  liabilities.  We 
want  to  have  them  around  us,  when 
we  are  in  the  humor,  and  to  have  them 
look  nice,  and  display  all  suitable 
merits  and  accomplishments,  but  we 
do  not  wish  to  be  bothered  with  the 
task  of  inculcating  the  same  ;  that,  we 
devolve  upon  the  Public  School.  We 
would  not  allow  our  most  confidential 
clerk  to  engineer  a  critical  deal  for  us 
in  the  market  or  on  'Change  ;  but  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  permitting  a 
school  teacher,  to  us  unknown,  under- 
paid, tired  to  death,  averse  from  her  or 
his  occupation  probably,  and  some- 
times incompetent,   to  determine  the 
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lines  upon  which  our  own  flesh  and 
blood,  with  his  immortal  soul,  is  to 
take  his  departure  in  life ;  lines  whose 
direction  and  grading  will  practically 
settle  his  future.  The  outcome  of  the 
deal  on  'Change  will  immediately  and 
perhaps  vitall/  affect  our  pocket,  but 
the  outcome  of  the  Doy  will  not  appear 
until  he  is  an  orphan  in  name,  as  he 
already  is  in  fact,  and,  meanwhile,  its 
symptoms  are  hidden  from  us  by  the 
boy's  own  precocious  hypocrisy  and 
our  conniving  blindness.  And  yet, 
children  were  created  to  go  to  heaven, 
while  bank  accounts  sometimes  operate 
to  incline  their  owners  toward  another 
place. 

This  is  not  a  light  matter,  but  an 
important  one,  quite  national  in  its 
scope.  It  becomes  more  menacing 
every  year,  because  the  Public  School 
child  of  to-day  is  the  parent  of  the 
Public  School  child  of  to-morrow,  and 
will  do  as  he  has  been  done  by.  Un- 
less we  mend  our  ways  betimes,  there 
will  be  no  mending  them  at  all.  If  the 
children  do  notimprove,  they  will  grow 
worse.''  LefHs^ot  forget^  that  in_old 
ti mes^ theyjuscditgllbg^nHich  better  in 
this  very  respect ;  AmericarTTiome  life 
was  DOt^lendid  or  sumptuous,  but  it 
was  pure  and^Tiealthy  in  tone,  and 
children  were  brought  up  strictly — too 
much  so,  if  anything — in  the  way  they 
should  go:  Tbere  were  not  so  many 
Public  Schools  then  ;  the  State  did  not 
take  quite  so  much  on  its  shoulders, 
and  parents  took  a  great  deal  more  on 
theirs.     If  the  children  of  those  days 


went  wrong,  it  was  not  for  lack,  not  of 
good  counsel  alone,  but  of  good  ex- 
ample likewise.  America  had  not  yet 
beenjdubb£d--a_cllildren's  country  ;  but 
it  was  a  country  where  children  were 
faith fuTIylnni'iTonofably  treated.  Well, 
the  laudator  fe/npuris  acti  has  his  labor 
for  his  pains.  What  is  to  come,  is  the 
point.  Conceding  whatever  may  be 
advanced  in  favor  of  Public  Schools,  it 
is  nevertheless  a  truth  that  the  greater 
the  attendance  at  them  becomes,  the 
more  sedulous  should  we  be  to  coun- 
teract the  evils  incident  to  them — or 
to  supplement  the  benefits,  if  it  be 
preferable  to  put  it  in  that  way.  All  I 
kinds  of  children  go  to  them,  and  1 
society  ii;  contagious,  Iny  snripty  ) 
especially.  The  more  the  §tate  helps~^^ 
the  parents,  the  more  should  the 
parents  help  themselves ;  the  more 
urgent  becomes  their  responsibility. 
The  more  arithmetic  and  geography 
the  school  puts  into  the  child's  brams, 
the  more  decency  and  honor  should 
the  parents  instil  into  his  heart.  The 
devil  is  always  after  him,  and  can  at- 
tack him  in  a  thousand  ways  ;  but  the 
angels  can  reach  him  only  through  his 
parents  ;  or,  at  all  events,  his  parents 
have  no  right  to  assume  the  contrary. 
It  is  desirable,  no  doubt,  that  our 
children  should  have  their  schooling ; 
but  it  is  a  bitter  necessity  that  we 
parents  should  first  get  ours,  that  we 
should  learn  to  realize  what  our 
parental  duties  are,  and  compel  our- 
selves to  do  them — The  North  Ameri- 
can Review. 


MEASUREMENTS  OF  PAIN.* 


In  the  study  of  the  functions  of  the 
nervous  system  the  most  definite  ad- 
vance has  been  made  in  the  exact  de- 
termination of  disturbances  of  motion. 
The  function  of  mind  is  naturally  far 
too  subtle  to  be  accurately  measured 
by   means    now  at  our  disposal,  and 


any  progress  in  this  direction  can 
hardly  do  more  than  approximate  the 
facts.  Sensation  has  also  been  elusive, 
and  it  is  chiefly  to  the  psychologists  of 
the  modern  school  that  we  owe  what 
accurate  knowledge  we  have  of  this 
fundamental  function   of   the  nervous 


*^Reprinted  from  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journnl  (editorial  page)  of  February  9,  1899. 
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mechanism.  In  the  determination  of 
a  defect  of  motion  animal  experimenta- 
tion has  been  called  upon  to  supple- 
ment observations  in  man,  a  possibility 
which  is  open  in  a  most  limited  way, 
when  we  come- to  the  measurement  of 
sensation.  In  this  field  man  must 
serve  as  the  object  of  experimenta- 
tion, since  he  alone  is  capable  of  de- 
scribing his  feelings. 

Practically,  as  physicians,  we  are 
much  less  conscientious  in  our  attempt 
to  determine  alterations  of  sensation 
in  various  morbid  conditions  of  the 
nervous  system  than  of  motion.  The 
latter  is  palpable  ;  the  former  is  time- 
taking,  and  subject  to  many  possibili- 
ties of  error,  and  the  '"onsequence  is, 
we  are  apt  to  neglect,  any  attempt  at 
accuracy  in  our  routine  work  on  the 
side  of  sensation.  It  is  therefore  with 
satisfaction  that  we  welcome  any  care- 
ful investigation  designed  to  bring  out 
facts  and  formulate  laws  relative  lo 
exact  measurements  of  sensations. 
Arthur  MacDonald,  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education,  has  re- 
cently presented  a  paper  before  the 
American  Psychological  Association, 
in  which  he  adds  many  new  experi- 
ments to  those  he  has  previously  re 
ported  in  1895  and  1896,  on  "Meas- 
urements of  Pain." 

In  his  early  experiments,  on  1,412 
persons,  he  found  the  following  facts  : 
That  women  are  more  sensitive  to  pain 
than  men;  that  American  professional 
men  are  more  sensitive  than  American 
business  men  ;  that  the  laboring  classes 
are  much  less  sensitive  to  pain  than 
the  non  laboring  c'asses ;  that  the 
women  of  the  poortr  classes  are  less 
sensitive  than  those  in  more  comfort- 
able conditions;  that  the  wealthy 
classes,  in  general,  are  more  sensitive 
than  the  poorer  classes,  and  that  the 
left  hand  is  more  sensitive  to  pain 
than  the  right  hand. 

In  the  newer  series  of  experiments 
the  writer  used  as  an  instrument  of 
precision  what  he  terms  a  "  temple 
algometer,"  designed  by  himself.    The 


instrument  is  pressed  against  the  tem- 
ple of  the  subject  until  a  disagreeable 
sensation  is  aroused,  the  amount  of 
pressure  being  registered  on  a  scale 
arranged  for  that  purpose.  With  this 
instrument,  which  is  one  of  great  deli- 
cacy, Mr.  MacDonald  claims  to  be 
able  to  approximate  very  nearly  to 
what  he  calls  the  "threshold  of  pain." 
In  each  case  the  least  sensibility  to 
pain  was  noted.  His  experiments  ex- 
tended over  a  great  variety  of  social 
conditions  and  ages,  including  in  all 
899  persons.  Of  these  some  were 
Public  School  girls,  others  Private 
School  girls,  boys  in  Public  School?, 
University  women,  washerwomen, busi- 
ness women,  and  self-educated  women. 
We  give  his  conclusions  in  detail,  as 
of  great  interest,  though  not  covering 
so  many  cases  as  is  desirable  for 
statistical  study  : 

(i)  In  general  the  sensibility  to 
pain  decreases  as  age  increases.  The 
left  temple  is  more  sensitive  than  the 
right.  This  accords  with  former  ex- 
periments that  the  left  hand  is  more 
sensitive  to  pain  than  the  right  hand. 
There  is  an  increase  of  obtuseness  to 
pain  from  ages  10  to  11  ;  then  a  de- 
crease from  II  to  12  ;  then  an  increase 
from  12  to  13.  From  13  tD  17,  while 
the  right  temple  increases  in  obtuse- 
ness, the  left  temple  increases  in 
acuteness.  This  is  in  the  post  pubertal 
period.  There  is  a  general  variation, 
which  experiments  on  larger  numbers 
might  modify. 

(2)  Girls  in  Private  Schools,  who  are 
generally  of  wealthy  parents,  are  much 
more  sensitive  to  pain  than  girls  in 
the  Public  Schools.  It  would  appear 
that  refinement  and  luxuries  tend  to 
increase  sensitiveness  to  pain.  The 
hardihood  which  the  great  majority 
must  experience  seems  advantageous. 
This  also  accords  with  our  previous 
measurements,  that  the  non-laboring 
classes  are  more  sensitive  to  pain  than 
the  laboring  classes.* 

*  By  "  laboring  classes "  !■!  msant  artisans  and 
unnkilled  laborers  :  by  "  non-labjring  classes,"  profes- 
sional and  mercantile  men. 
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(3)  University  women  are  more  sen- 
sitive than  washerwomen,  but  less  sen- 
titive  than  business  women.  There 
seems  to  be  no  necessary  relation 
between  intellectual  development  and 
pain  sensitiveness.  Obtuseness  to 
pain  seS'ms  to  be  due  more  to  hardi- 
hood in  early  life. 

(4)  Self-educated  women  who  are 
not  trained  in  Universities  are  more 
sensitive  than  business  women.  Giving, 
then,  the  divisions  in  the  order  of 
their  acuteness  to  the  sense  of  pain, 
they  would  stand  as  follows :  ist, 
girls  of  the  wealthy  classes ;  2nd, 
self-educated  women  ;  3rd,  business 
women  ;  4th,  University  women  ;  5th, 
washeiwomen.  The  greater  sen.sidve- 
ness  of  self-educated  women  as  com- 
pared with  University  women  may  be 
due  to  the  overtaxing  of  the  nervous 
system  of  the  former  in  their  unequal 
sttuggle  after  knowledge. 

(5)  The  girls  in  the  Public  Schools 
are  more  sensitive  at  all  ages  than  the 
boys.  This  agrees  with  the  results  of 
our  pre\  ious  measuremenis,that  women 
are  more   sensitive  to   pain  than  men. 


These  measurements  of  least  dis- 
agreeableness,  or  of  threshold  of  pain, 
are  approximate  measurements  of  the 
combination  of  nerve,  feeling  and 
idea. 

Such  work  as  this  is  of  unques- 
tioned value.  Much  may,  no  doubt, 
be  learned  through  painstaking  inves- 
tigations of  this  sort  regarding  the 
general  subject  of  sensation.  The 
results  of  such  experiments  should 
always  be  borne  in  mind  by  the 
physician,  who  is  at  times  too  prone 
to  detect  differences  where  in  fact 
they  do  not  exist.  Such  an  accurate 
investigation  as  the  foregoing  among 
persons  below  the  normal  average  of 
health  would  certainly  reveal  many 
facts  of  interest  We  are  all  dimly 
conscious  that  individuals  differ  in 
their  reactions  to  painful  stimuli,  but 
we  are  much  in  need  of  a  standard  to 
which  any  given  case  may  be  applied, 
and  such  a  standard  is  only  to  be 
attained  by  the  careful  study  of  great 
numbers  of  persons  both  in  health 
and  disease. 


PROMOTION  EXAMINATIONS— THEIR  IMPORTANCE. 


By  T-  H.  Knight,  P.  S.  Inspector,  East  Victoria. 


In  this  discussion  I  shall  take  for 
granted  three  things  :  First,  that  good 
classification  is  desirable,  that  is,  that 
pupils  to  be  taught  a  certain  subject 
should  be  as  nearly  as  practicable 
equally  proficient  in  that  subject. 
Second,  that  a  pupil  proficient  in  read- 
ing may  be  otherwise  in  arithmetic, 
while  another  who  is  good  in  arith- 
metic may  be  bad  jn  reading.  Third, 
that  it  is  not  desirable  to  have  a  pupil 
taught  arithmetic  in  one  class  and 
reading  in  another,  but  that  each  pup:l 
should  be  in  the  same  class  for  every 
subject,  provided  that  for  convenience 


a  certain  class  may  be  divided  into 
two  or  more  divisions,  or  two  or  more 
classes  united  for  the  teaching  of  cer- 
tain subjects. 

It  is  sometimes  stated  that  the 
teachers  are  the  proper  persons  to 
make  promotions,  because  they  are 
with  the  pupils  more  frequently,  and 
know  just  what  they  can  do,  that  they 
know  their  strong  and  weak  points 
better  than  any  written  examination 
can  show. 

That  the  teachers  should  be  the  best 
judges  I  admit.  That  they  do  not 
always  show  it  I  am  certain,  because  I 
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have  examined  the  papers  of  scores,  if 
not  hundreds,  of  Entrance  candidates 
who  were  not  fit  to  be  in  the  Fourth 
class. 

Want  of  experience  is  on:  reason 
why  many  teachers  cannot  be  reUed 
upon  to  make  promotions.  Many 
young  teachers  (and,  unfortunately, 
most  of  our  rural  teachers  are  of  this 
class)  seem  to  think  that  when  pupils 
have  read  through  a  book  and  learned 
a  smattering  of  a  few  other  things, 
they  are  fit  for  the  next  book,  They 
have  not  learned  to  be  thorough. 
They  do  not  see  the  importance  of 
each  subject  as  a  means  of  training,  or 
of  knowledge  in  the  sense  that  know- 
ledge is  power.  In  many  cases  they 
have  learned  the  subjects  because  they 
could  not  get  a  certificate  without 
them,  and  they  do  not  see  of  what  use 
th;s  knowledge  can  be  to  the  pupils. 

Another  difficulty  arise?  from  the 
anxiety  of  parents  to  see  their  chil- 
dren promoted.  In  many  cases 
pressure  is  brought  to  bear  on  teach- 
ers to  advance  the  pupils  whether  fit 
or  not,  such  parents  not  considering 
that  the  pupils  would  be  better  in  a 
lower  class  in  which  they  can  learn 
than  in  a  higher  class  in  which  the 
subjects  are  beyond  their  capacity. 
Where  it  is  understood  that  only  those 
pupils  who  pass  a  promotion  examina- 
tion can  be  advanced,  it  is  useless  tor 
parents  to  interfere. 

Occasionally  dishonesty  induces 
teachers  to  make  promotions,  espe- 
cially about  the  time  they  expect  a  re- 
engagement.  Such  teachers  presume 
that  trustees  are  blind  to  their  schemes, 
and  take  it  for  granted  that  if  pupils 
are  promoted  they  are  necessarily  fit. 
In  some  cases  this  plan  succeeds. 
Sometimes  it  fails. 

Without  a  promotion  examination 
there  are  some  subjects  which  are 
pretty  sure  to  be  neglected  or  not  well 
taught.  Two  of  these  are  geography 
and  history.  The  reason  I  would  re 
quire   a   strict    examination    in    these 


subjects  is  that  the  futu"e  choice  of 
reading  will  be  much  influenced  by 
them.  If  pupils  are  merely  taught  to 
read  at  school,  they  will  read  trashy 
books  when  they  are  able  to  do  so. 
if,  while  they  are  learning  to  read, 
their  minds  are  stored  with  facts,  facts 
about  places  which  actually  exist,  facts 
abjut  people  who  have  actually  lived, 
they  will  prefer  to  read  about  places 
that  are,  and  people  who  have  been, 
instead  of  reading  about  places  that  do 
not  exist  and  people  who  never  lived. 
To  accomplish  this  object  the  two 
subjects  should  dovetail  both  in  the 
teaching  and  examining,  and  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  interest  the 
pupils  in  the  facts. 

Another  reason  why  our  examina- 
tions should  not  promote  the  pupils 
too  earlv  is  with  respect  to  Literature. 
As  our  text-books  in  Reading  are  ar- 
ranged, the  literature  is  generally  too 
difficult  for  the  pupils.  S3  far  as  the 
Sacond  Reader  is  concerned  there  is 
no  trouble,  but  if  the  pupils  in  the 
Third  Book  were  a  year  older,  and 
those  in  the  Fourth  Book  two  years 
older,  than  the  present  average,  it 
would  be  better.  As  it  is,  the  teach- 
ers have  to  explain  and  question, 
question  and  explain  until  they  are 
tired,  just  because  the  matter  is  in  ad- 
vance of  their  age.  A  promotion  ex- 
amination that  keeps  pupils  a  few 
months  longer  in  each  class  is  a  bene- 
fit. 

Again, pupils  frequently  remove  from 
one  section  to  another,  requiring  that 
they  go  to  a  new  school.  A  pupil 
who  was  in  the  Third  Class  has  often 
to  be  placed  in  the  Second  Class  in 
the  new  school.  This  is  discouraging 
to  the  pupil,  and  unpleasant  to  the 
teacher.  Su:h  a  thing  could  hardly 
happen  in  a  courvty  or  inspectorate 
where  a  promotion  examination  was 
properly  conducted.  And,  in  case  of 
removal  from  one  county  to  another, 
with  such  examinations  in  each  county, 
the  trouble  would  be  less  than  where 
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each  teicher  prorriDtes  according  to  his 
own  standard,  or,  as  is  often  the  case, 
without  any  standard  at  all. 

L'\stly,  with  respect  to  Composition, 
why  should  a  departmental  examina- 
tion be  looked  forward  to  with  dread  ? 
If  pupils  were  trained  to  give  wri  ten 
answe's,  and  the  teachers  gave  the 
necessary  time   to   reading  and  mark- 


mg  the  answers,  the  pen  would  event- 
ually become  as  ready  a  servant  as  the 
tongue.  A  written  description  would 
be  no  greater  task  than  an  oral  de- 
scription. The  writing  of  familiar  and 
business  correspondence,  travels  and 
adventure,  newspaper  reports  and  edi- 
torials would  be  a  pleasure  to  the 
writer  and  a  satisfaction  to  the  reader. 


ELUSIVE  NATURE. 


The  daisy  droops  upon  its  stem, 

A  glow  is  on  the  grass 
•I  cinnot  touch  her  healing  hem, 

And  yet  I  feel  her  pass. 

Still,  like  a  summer  wind  that  streams 

Over  the  fields  unmown  ; 
Sowing  the  golden  dust  of  dreams, 

She  passes  and  is  gone. 

With  stately  joy  each  herb  receives 
The  influence  which  is  hers. 


The  poplar  shakes  a  thousand  leaves, 
The  water  lily  stirs. 

The  bending  willow  whispers  low, 
Till  wave  and  whisper  meet  ; 

The  very  river  seems  to  flow 
In  song  beneath  her  feet. 

And  yet,  and  yet,  I  am  so  blind, 

I  only  feel  her  wings. 
And  deep  within  my  troubled  mind 

The  tranquil  heart  of  things. 

Frow  the  Sp  dator. 
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Deliver  not  the  tasks  of  might 

To  weakness,  neither  hide  the  ray 
From  those,  not  blind,  who  wait  for  day, 

Tho'  sitting  girt  with  doub  fdl  light. 


*'  Thit  from  Qiscussion's  lips  may  fall 

With  Lite,  that  working  strongly,  binds — 
Set  in  all  lights,  by  many  mine's, 

So  close  the  interests  of  all." 


Words  from  Convention,  O.E.A. 
— The  salarie?  of  teachers  are  so  small 
that  no  man  can  make  a  living  by 
teaching  ;  therefore  the  men  are  leav- 
ing the  work  of  teaching  for  some 
other  calling  where  they  can  make  a 
fair  living. 

Subjects  and  examinations  are  ar- 
ranged by  the  Education  Department 
in  such  a  manner  that  ever)  one  who 
tries  can  get  a  certificate  to  teach  a 
school  of  some  grade  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario. 

Prof.  Robertson  pretty  accurately 
expresses  the  opinion  of  the  College 
and  High  School  Department  at  the 
late  annual  meeting  of  the  Ontario 
Educational  Association  in  the  paper 
which  he  read  before  that  Department 


and  which  we  have  the  pleasure  of 
publishing  in  full  in  this  issue.  There 
was  a  large  attendance  of  the  Depart- 
ment when  the  paper  was  read.  A 
resolution  was  adopted  by  the  meeting 
approving  in  general  terms  of  the 
opinions  expressed  by  the  speaker, 
only  one  member  dissenting. 

Are  not  the  teachers  in  Ontario  pre- 
pared for  the  following  ? 

1.  A  council  with  a  clear  majority  of 
educational  experts,  the  members  of 
which  are  not  all  appointed  by  the 
Minister  of  Education. 

2.  A  fafe  guard  against  uniformity 
of  instruction  and  curriculum.  Thus 
making  provision  for  variety  of  type 
and  freedom  of  initiation. 

The  teachers    of    Science    in    our 
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secondary  schools  have  pointed  out 
repeatedly  that  the  work  prescribed 
for  Junior  Matriculation  was  quite  un 
suitable  :  at  the  recent  meeting  of  their 
Department  this  year  they  have  made 
such  representations  to  the  Board  ol 
Arts'  studies  a?,  they  hope,  will  lead  to 
an  amendment  of  the  curriculuni  in 
part  complained  of 


Mr.  Gray's  paper  in  this  number 
will  prove  helpful  to  those  who  have 
been  urging  a  change,  in  respect  of 
how  to  deal  more  intelligently  with 
arithmetic  and  grammar  in  our  High 
Schools.  We  have  yet  to  meet  with 
the  man  who  defends  the  present  order 
of  examinations. 


The  Rev.  Wm.  Ormiston,  D.D.,  LL.D. 


Wm:  Ormiston  was  born  on  the  23rd 
April,  1821,  at  Symington,  Lanark- 
shire, Scot'and.  His  father  and  family 
moved  to  Upper  Canada  in  1834,  and 
settled  in  the  township  of  Darlington, 
about  forty  miles  east  of  Toronto. 
For  some  years  young  Ormiston  helped 
his  father  to  clear  and  till  the  farm. 
In  1840  he  taught  a  common  school 
near  the  town  of  Whitby,  and  began 
his  studies  for  admission  to  college ; 


three  years  later  he  entered  Victoria 
College,  then  at  Cobourg.  While  at 
Victoria  College  began  the  life-long 
friendship  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ryerson, 
then  Principal  of  the  College,  and  Rev. 
Dr.  Ormiston.  Both  of  them  fre- 
quently in  after  life  gave  testimony  to 
the  heaniness  and  sincerity  of  their 
high  regard  for  each  other.  Within  a 
few  months  of  Mr.  Ormiston's  admis- 
sion to  college  he  was  appointed  mas- 
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ter  in  the  English  depaitmeut,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  following  session 
classical  tutor.  Thus  he  was  enabled 
to  continue  his  college  course  without 
any  intenuption  and  to  graduate  in  the 
spring  of  1848. 

When  William  Ormiston  was  at  col- 
lege his  mother  was  very  much  con- 
cerned about*him.  She,  like  many  a 
wise  Scotch  mother,  had  destined  him 
to  serve  both  God  and  man  in  the 
Church.  He  apparently  was  tilting 
himself  for  a  different  sphere  ;  there- 
fore she  gave  him  no  peace  till  he 
entered  on  the  study  of  theology  two 
years  prior  to  his  taking  his  degree  of 
B.A.  His  theological  studies  were 
conducted  under  the  care  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Presbytery  of  Toronto,  of 
which  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Jennings  was 
a  member.  The  late  Rev.  Dr  Taylor 
was  at  the  head  of  the  school  of 
theology  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  at  that  time.  Thus  it  hap 
pened  that  he  was  licensed  to  preach 
the  same  year  he  got  his  degree.  His 
first  church  was  Newtonville,  twenty 
miles  from  Cobourg,  and  the  same 
year  he  accepted  a  professorship  offered 
to  him  in  Victoria  College.  The  pro- 
fessorship he  resigned  in  one  year  and 
was  settled  in  the  congregation  of 
Newtonville  in  1849,  o"  ^^e  promised 
stipend  of  $300.00  a  year. 

In  1853  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ryerson,  who 
had  been  appointed  Chief  Superinten- 
dent of  Education  a  few  years  previ- 
ously, prevailed  on  him  to  accept  a 
mastership  m  the  Provincial  Normal 
School,  Toronto.  His  special  duties 
were  to  teach  mathematics  and  natu 
ral  science.  He  held  the  mastership 
during  four  years,  and  in  these  years 
lectured  in  almost  every  town  and  vil- 
lage in  Upper  Canada  on  temperance 
and  kindred  moral  subjects.  From 
1855  for  several  years  he  was  inspec- 
tor of  grammar  schools,  likewise  he  was 
active  as  an  examiner  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  and  Knox  College. 
The  time  of  his  connection    with    the 


Normal  School  and  the  work  which 
came  to  him  when  so  engaged,  he  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  fruitful  and 
influential  in  his  life. 

In  1857  he  accepted  the  pastorate 
of  a  new  church  (the  largest  in  Can- 
ada at  that  .time)  in  Hamilton,  and 
remained  there  till  1870,  when  he 
accepted  a  call  to  be  one  of  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Collegiate  Reformed  Church 
of  New  York  City.  Thus,  it  came  to 
pass,  that  in  the  city  of  New  York 
three  able  and  notable  sons  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  were  engaged  in 
proclaiming  the  hopes  and  peace  of 
the  everlasting  Gospel  by  faith  in  the 
Lord  Jesus,  Dr.  John  Hall,  Dr.  W. 
M.  Taylor  and  Dr.  Ormiston,  a  mighty 
triumvirate.  Dr.  Ormiston  continued 
to  be  a  minister  of  the  church  in  New 
York  till  July,  1888.  He  had  been 
afflicted  for  years  by  most  obstii  ate 
and  inveterate  insomnia,  which  was 
caustd  by  his  incessant  labor  when 
he  was  at  college.  Many  a  time  he 
had  to  do  so  much  work  that  only 
three  hours  in  the  twenty-four  could 
be  given  to  sleep.  The  revenge  came 
when  he  could  give  more  hours  to  nat- 
ural sleep,  but  sleep  would  not,  could 
not,  be  wooed.  Almost  immediately 
after  his  resignation  was  accepted  by 
the  congregation  in  New  Yoik  City  he 
went  to  Southern  California,  where, 
either  at  Pasadena  or  on  his  ranch, 
near  Azusa,  some  ten  miles  from  that 
city,  he  resided  until  the  final  call 
came.  His  sojourn  in  California  gave 
him  much  relief,  so  that,  for  several 
years,  to  his  great  satisfaction,  he  was 
able  to  preach.  During  these  years 
he  made  annual  visits  to  the  east  and 
greatly  enjoyed  seeing  his  friends  in 
Canada  and  New  York, 

Such  in  brief  are  the  main  facts  in 
the  life  of  a  man  who  was  useful,  in- 
fluential and  highly  esteemed  in  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States  of  America. 
Strongly  attached  to  his  native  Scot- 
land :  a  British  subject  he  was  born 
and  a  British  subject  he  died.     At  the 
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bidding  of  the  Master,  whom  he 
loyally  served,  he  is  gone  to  the  "  land 
of  the  leal."  A  whisper  ever  and  anon 
comes  to  the  writer  :  "  Did  you  hear 
Dr.  Ormiston  lecture?"  Yes,  in  the 
old  Mechanics'  Institute,  Court  street, 
Toronto,  in  the  winter  of  1855;  the 
subject  of  the  lecture  was  "  Mystery." 
The  building  was  crowded  ;  the  only 
one  ori  the  platform  with  the  speaker 
was  his  aged  father.  It  was  a  beau- 
tiful sight  and  the  lecture  was  a  treat. 

In  the  summer  of  1854  the  writer  of 
these  few  lines  heard  him  preach  from 
the  words :  "  Is  it  well  with  the 
Child?'  This  is  the  question  of  the 
ages  ;  with  it  all  men  and  women 
endued  with  foresight,  light  and  sym 
pathy  have  wrestled  ;  and  still  it  taxes 
the  hearts  and  powers  of  our  highest 
and  best.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Ormiston 
looked  at  the  question  from  various 
standpoints:  (t)  the  parents'  duties 
and  responsibilities ;  (2)  the  Church, 
its  commission,  feed  my  lambs  ;  (3) 
the  State,  its  place  in  the  education  of 
the  child,  derived  rights  and  privileges. 
The  Church  cannot,  if  it  would,  free 
itself  from  the  binding  command.  The 
teachers  standing  in,  with  all  three, 
■whether  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  parent,  Church  or  State. 

In  recent  years  the  "child"  is 
much  in  evidence  at  conventions  and 
in  school  journals,  but  on  that  day  a 
first  lesson  was  given  in  Toronto  on 
the    "New    Education." 

With  others  the  writer  rejoices  in  the 
privilege  he  enjoyed  for  a  year  with 
William  Ormiston  as  his  instructor, 
the  memory  a  benediction,  an  in- 
'Citement  to  work  till  the  day  dawns 
■when  unnumbered  myriads  will  move 
safely  onward  throughout  regions  un- 
known, because  our  common  Lord 
and  Master  is  there  and  leads  to  the 
enduring  fountains  in  the  house  of 
many  mansions. 


The  movement  in   favor  of  a  Can- 
adian Bureau  of  Education  is  re:eivi  ig, 


we  are  tolJ,  the  mast  favorable  atten- 
tion from  our  leading  educationists. 
Its  importance  has  been  duly  recog- 
nized by  our  public  journals,  and  it  is 
possible  that  even  during  the  present 
session  of  parliament  steps  may  be 
taken  to  have  the  question  of  its  early 
organization  fully  discussed  by  those 
who  can  have  it  in  their  power  to 
mature  its  functions  along  the  trend 
of  the  highest  interests  of  the  Domin- 
ion. The  educational  tendencies  of 
the  country  form  a  theme  which  the 
true  statesman  never  undervalues  ;  and 
though  the  ordinary  pol  tician  is  always 
more  or  less  inclined  to  look  askance 
at  education  considered  as  a  federal 
question,  yet  it  has  phases  fraught  with 
the  truly  national  progress  which  even 
none  of  our  lesser  public  men  can 
aflfjrd  to  disregard.  In  the  inaugur- 
ation of  any  public  movement,  im- 
portant or  unimportant,  the  argument 
of  "  let  well  enough  alone  "  is  always 
to  be  found  lurking  around  to  infect 
those  who  have  not  had  or  taken  the 
time  to  understand  the  purpose  of  the 
project,  with  the  disposition  of  raising 
an  objection.  So  far,  however,  the 
project  of  establishing  a  central  edu- 
cational information  centre  as  a  sub- 
department  at  Ottawa  has  met  with  no 
opposition.  Indeed  so  carefully  has 
the  purpose  of  the  proposed  Bureau 
been  placed  before  the  public  by  Dr. 
Hodgins,  Dr.  Harper  and  others,  that 
no  objection  has  so  far  been  publicly 
advanced  against  it.  In  a  word,  the 
people  have  recognized  the  movement 
as  a  national  one,  and  when  the 
national  interests  of  Canada  are  at 
stake  it  is  not  so  difificulc  now  as  it 
once  was  to  know  where  to  find  all 
true  Canadians. 

The  constitutional  object  of  the 
above  project  has  in  it,  it  is  needless 
to  say,  no  element  to  provoke  the 
faintest  distrust  on  the  part  of  any  of 
the  confederated  Provinces.  The  said 
sub-department  when  organized  will 
have  no  jurisdiction  direct  or  indirect 
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on  any  educational  movement  calling 
for  provincial  interference  or  legisla- 
tion. Its  adminislralion  w  1!  be  con- 
fined to  its  own  internal  operations, 
which  for  the  most  part  will  be  collab- 
orative and  supervisory,  with  no  gov- 
ernmental authority  to  enforce  its 
suggestion?.  This  is  surely  plain 
enough  even  for  a  child  to  understand. 
Our  patriotism,  so  far  matured  as  a 
national  one,  readily  admits  that  the 
purpose  of  our  confederacy  is  to  have 
the  world  recognize  and  approach  us  as 
a  confederate  unit,  with  the  provincial 
autonomy  preserved  within  the  wider 
national  intuition.  The  provincial 
autonomy  is  safer  within  this  patriot- 
ism than  without  it.  And  if  there  be 
one  argument  stronger  than  another  in 
favor  of  the  proposed  sub-departmenl 
it  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  ihe 
provincial  autonomy  in  matters  educa- 
tional is  without  and  not  within  the 
patriotism  that  would  make  the  most 
of  our  common  country.  As  matters 
stand  at  present  the  world  can  learn 
nothmg  of  our  educational  status  as  a 
consohdated  Dominion  by  applying  to 
the  central  government  for  informa- 
tion. The  federal  authorities  have 
no  more  the  means  of  giving  co-ordi- 
nated information  on  the  educational 
standing  of  the  country  as  a  whole 
than  they  hive  the  means  of  making  a 
census  of  the  South  Sea  Islands.  An 
outsider — nation  or  individual  —  is 
anxious  to  learn  of  the  agricultural  re- 
sources of  the  Dominion,  but  has  he 
to  travel  from  province  to  province  to 
find  out  all  about  them  ?  The  required 
information  is  to  be  found  at  Ottawa, 
and,  with  the  light  of  later  events  upon 
him,  no  one  will  surely  say  that  the 
provincial  autonomy  as  regards  agri- 
cultural interests  is  not  safer  and  more 
progressive  within  the  central  super- 
vising organization  than  without  it. 
Then  the  same  may  be  said  of  our 
mineral  resources.  Has  an  inquirer 
to  utilize  the  railway  and  boat  offices 
from  provincial  department  to  provin- 


cial department  to  learn  about  our 
gold,  coal  and  copper  fields,  for  pur- 
poses of  possible  exploration  and 
investment  ?  Then  is  there  not  the 
same  safety  to  provincial  autonomy  in 
matters  pertaining  to  immigration, 
public  works  and  railway  building, 
with  the  national  spirit  coordinating 
the  provincial  into  the  strength  that 
comes  from  the  united  action  of  the 
provincial  with  the  federal  ? 

But  the  idea  of  endangering  the  pro- 
vincial autonomy  in  educational  affairs 
by  the  organization  of  a  sub  depart- 
ment such  as  that  under  consideration 
cannot  but  have  even  less  weight  than 
any  other  possible  argument,  The 
Dominion  Association  of  Teachers 
has  endorsed  it,  and  so  far  no  word 
against  it  has  been  raised  by  any  of 
the  superintendents  of  education.  If 
there  was  in  it  any  possibility  of  inter- 
ference with  the  various  school  systems 
at  present  organized  in  the  various 
provinces,  some  one  of  the  superin- 
tendents would  surely  have  raised  his 
voice  against  it ;  or,  if  there  had  been 
in  it  the  faintest  shadowing  forth  of  a 
future  national  system  of  public  schools 
it  might  have  been  rightly  said  that 
the  provincial  autonomy  as  guaranteed 
by  the  British  North  Amer'can  Act 
would  be  in  danger.  But,  as  we  have 
said,  there  is  in  it  no  element  of  pos- 
sible interference  with  any  provincial 
educational  rights,  and  since  this  has 
been  so  well  understood  by  every  one 
who  has  carefully  looked  into  the  pro- 
posal, it  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
it  has  been  so  unanimously  well  re- 
ceived. 


As  Dr.  Hodgins  in  his  letter  to  the 
Mail  and  Empire  pointed  out,  there 
seems  to  have  been  an  understanding 
with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ryerson  that  the 
organization  of  a  Central  Bureau  of 
Education  for  the  Dominion  would 
come  up  for  consideration  after  the 
passing  of  the  Confederation  Act. 
But  this  has  been  held   in   abeyance 
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until  the  activities  of  the  Dominion  Ed- 
ucational Association  have  brought 
more  and  more  into  light  the  fact  that 
the  Public  School,  under  co-ordinating 
influences  and  wider  sympathies,  could 
be  made  a  nursery  for  the  true  Cana- 
dian patriotism.  Through  Dr.  Har 
per's  advocacy,  the  project  has  at  last 
become  a  que  ition  of  public  interest, 
and  The  Canada  Educational 
Monthly  has  always  expressed  the 
opinion  that  such  a  Bureau  would 
undoubtedly  become  an  influence  for 
good  in  the  educational  aff-iirs  of  our 
common  country.  As  Dr.  Harper,  in 
his  address  before  the  Dominion  As 
sociation  at  Halifax,  said,  "  such  a 
Bureau  would  neither  be  over  nor 
under  any  provincial  authority,  per- 
haps not  even  advisory  in  an  official 
sense,  yet  bringing  about,  by  a  judi- 
cious oversight,  an  assimilation  of  pro- 
vincial educational  necessities  and 
pedagogic  affinities  that  would  no 
doubt  eventually  bring  all  the  teachers 
of  Canada,  and  through  them  the  ris- 
ing generation,  to  join  in  the  patriotic 
mission  of  inducing  the  provincial  to 
shade  away  in  the  federal  and  possibly 
into  the  truly  national." 


And  Dr.  Harper  has  also  clearly 
pointed  out  how  this  can  be  accom- 
plished without  the  faintest  approach 
to  any  interference  with  the  provincial 
autonomy  in  educational  affairs.  In 
a  later  communication  to  us  on  the 
subject,  that  educationist  says :  "  One 
particular  anomaly  existing  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  cannot  but  emphasize 
the  necessity  of  doing  something  to 
utilize  our  Public  Schools  and  their 
teachers  as  a  means  of  promoting  a 
consoliditing  national  spirit  through- 
out the  Dominion.  The  Nova  Scotian 
teacher  has  no  professional  claim  in 
Ontario,  just  as  the  Quebec  teicher 
has  no  professional  standing  in  New 
Brunswick.  And  so  is  it  with  the 
teachers  of  the  other  provinces.    From 


their  education  and  professional  train- 
ing they  are  naturally  provincial  in 
their  inclinations,  and,  being  such, 
they  continue  to  perpetuate  methods 
and  opinions  for  the  most  part  pro- 
vincial, if  not  denationalizing.  Whereas 
were  it  to  be  arranged  that  their  pro- 
fessional standing,  once  obtained, 
should  give  them  a  professional  claim 
in  any  province  of  the  Domin'on,  then 
their  sympathies  would  widen,  and 
their  professional  inclinations  become 
more  and  more  Canadian  and  national- 
izing." 


The  above,  moreover,  is  only  one 
case  in  point,  though  it  very  clearly 
illustrates  what  might  be  accomplished 
through  the  influence  of  a  sub-depart- 
ment on  education  at  Ottawa.  For 
the  better  information  of  our  readers 
and  the  public,  the  following  reasons 
may  be  enumerated  to  show  how  a 
Canadian  Bureau  of  Education  would 
prove  a  potent  means  for  improving, 
vitalizing  and  co  ordinating  the  various 
school  systems  in  the  Dominion,  and 
provide  an  interblending  of  educa- 
tional influences  that  would  bring  us 
nearer  to  being  one  country,  one 
people. 

(i)  The  proposed  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion would  have  as  one  of  its  most  im- 
portant functions  the  collection  of  all 
documents  referring  to  educational 
developments  in  any  part  of  Canada, 
and  the  preparation  of  historical 
memoranda  connected  therewith. 

(2)  Such  a  Bureau  would  see  to  the 
issue  of  an  annual  report,  containing 
a  comparative  statement  of  the  school 
statistics  of  the  various  provinces,  and 
referring  to  the  prominent  educational 
movements  in  the  various  sections  of 
the  country  during  the  year. 

(3)  The  Bureau  would  also  super- 
vise the  preparation  of  a  compend  of 
the  great  educational  movements  in 
other  countries  in  the  world,  and  offer 
suggestions  as  to  the  adoption  of  the 
best  measures,  based  upon  the  experi- 
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ments  of  administration  made  in  these 
countries. 

(4)  By  judicious  means,  such  a 
Bureau  would  also  see  to  the  diffusion 
among  the  people  of  all  the  provinces 
information  respecting  the  school  laws 
of  the  different  provinces,  the  classes 
of  school  officers  and  their  respective 
duties  ;  the  various  modes  of  provid- 
ing and  disbursing  school  funds ;  the 
qualifications  of  teachers,  and  the  best 
modes  of  training  and  examining  such; 
the  most  improved  methods  ot  impart 
ing  instruction  as  well  as  of  organizing, 
classifying  and  grading  schools ;  the 
collecting  of  plans  for  the  building  of 
commodiousand  well-ventilated  school- 
houses,  and  the  taking  cognizance  of 
any  educational  activity  that  might 
lead  to  a  better  insight  into  school 
work  in  all  its  phases,  on  the  part  of 
those  officially  entrusted  with  the  man- 
agement and  supervision  of  our  Cana- 
dian schools  and  school  systems. 

(5)  But  besides  being  an  agency  for 
the  diffusion  of  correct  ideas  respect 
ing  the  value  of  education  as  a  quick- 
ener  of  intellectual  activities  through- 
out the  whole  country,  such  a  Bureau 
would  have  suggestions  to  make  in 
regard  to  the  educative  means  to  be 
adopted  to  secure  the  higher  industrial 
effects  in  science  and  art,  without 
which  there  can  be  little  advancement 
or  even  permanency  m  the  manufac- 
turing industries  of  a  country. 

And  (6)  through  the  influence  of  the 
Minister  under  whose  supervision  it 
might  be  placed,  and  the  public  u':ter- 
ances  at  conventions  and  educational 
gatherings  by  the  officers  who  have  its 
affairs  immediately  under  their  charge, 
such  a  Bureau  would  tend  to  bring 
about  a  wholesome  and  general  recog- 
nition of  education  as  a  subject  inti- 
mately mixed  up  with  the  industrial, 
intellectual  and  moral  advancement  of 
the  whole  people. 

In  thus  presenting  our  case  in 
favor  of  such  a  sub-department,  we 
do  not  presume  to  go  into  details  as 


to  its  final  organization  ;  but,  should 
any  of  our  readers  have  further  sug- 
gestions to  make  in  behalf  of  the 
project,  we  need  hardly  say  that  our 
columns  are  open  to  them. 


The    idea  of    commemorating    our 
Imperial  relationships  by   an    annual 
public  holiday,  originating,    as  it  did, 
with  the  Hon.  Dr.  Ross,  is  one  which 
the  people  of  the    Dominion   will  not 
be  slow  to  regard.     Preparations  have 
been  made  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try to  have  a  suitable  commemoration 
of  the  first  Empire  Day,  immediately 
before   the    Queen's  B:rthday.      The 
character  of  the  commemoration  exer- 
cises will  no  doubt  take  its   tone  from 
the  Imperial  Federation  movement,  and 
those  who  favor  that   movement  from 
a   merely  sentimental  inclination  will 
certainly  j  5in  in  the   celebration  with 
those  who  see  in  "  the  greater  empire 
than  has  been,"  a  possible  political  fore- 
cast of  Canada's  political  destiny  on  her 
way  nationwards.     The  busy  ordinary 
Cmadian  is  perhaps  more   concerned 
over  the  more  immediate  development 
of  Canada  as  a  country  already  over- 
governed  to  run  away  from  the  cry  of 
'Canada  for  the    Canadian  ,"  which 
also   had  its   birth  in  Toronto.     But 
the  knights  and  would-be  knights  and 
the  rest  of  us  will  always  have  a  warm 
feeling   for   the    Imperial    Federation 
idea.      The     electric    telegraph     and 
Mr.    Mulock's   penny   postage   might 
possibly,    as   some   may   think,    have 
kept  the  Roman  Empire   intact   even 
when    it   was   at   its   largest ;  but  the 
progressive  continuity  of  great  national 
movements  is  but  another  form  of  the 
domesticity   that   makes  a  man's  own 
home  his  first  interest.     To  discourage 
our    children    from     celebrating    the 
deeds  of  their  forefathers  would,  how- 
ever, not  only  be  treason  but    calami- 
tous to  them  ;  and  therefore,  with  the 
folly   of    the    Imperial    Federationist 
well  hidden   out   of  sight,  we  loyally 
follow  the  lead  of  the  Minister  of  Ed- 
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ucation  and  bin  j  lustily  with    him  the 
new  song : 

We  raise  our  flag  on  high 
To  celebrate  the  day, — 

To  consecrate  a  nation's  cry 
For  God  and  country  aye  ! 


Can  nothing  be  done  to  appease  the 
cry  that  comes  from  our  teachers  in 
every  part  of  the  Dominion  ?  At  the 
late  convention  of  teachers  held  in 
Toronto  the  inflictions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  came  in  for  their 
usual  share  of  attention.  But  how- 
ever hard  are  the  tasks  prepared  for 
the  teachers  by  those  in  supreme 
authority  there  seems  to  be  some 
measure  of  relief  which  the  teachers 
themselves  could  inaugurate  to  alle- 
viate the  woes  of  their  fellow  teachers 
in  the  remote  country  districts.  The 
two  great  evils  under  which  the 
teachers  labor  in  the  distant  sec- 
tions of  the  various  provinces  are  the 
small  remuneration  and  the  uncertainty 
in  their  tenure  of  office,  and  these  have 
certainly  been  written  of  frequently 
enough,  and  yet  no  remedy  has  so  far 
come  to  light.  The  moving  from 
place  to  place  annually  still  continues 
and  the  lariff  of  wages  remains  the 
same.  In  the  United  States  an  effort 
is  being  made  to  bring  about  an  ar- 
rangement whereby  a  three  years'  en- 
gagement after  one  year's  trial  shall 
take  the  place  of  the  present  "happy 
go-lucky  "  methods  practised  by  hun- 
dreds of  school  boards.  The  move- 
ment is  only  at  its  initiation,  and  yet 
there  is  in  it  a  lesson  which  our  Cana- 
dian Teachers'  Associations  may  learn 
with  profit  if  they  would  alleviate  the 
evils  that  beset  them  and  their  neigh- 
bors. Why  should  the  permanency  of 
successful  teachers  not  be  as  well 
assured  in  the  country  as  in  the  city  ? 
What  hereditary  cruelty  lurks  in  the 
hearts  of  so  many  school  commis- 
sioners and  trustees  that  they  should 
perpetuate  the  humiliating  custom  of 


an  annual  dismissal  all  round  among 
the  teachers  in  the  employ  of  the 
Board  they  conslhute  ?  What  was  the 
origin  of  the  barbarous  practice  ?  and 
whence  comes  it  that  teachers  have  so 
long  put  up  with  the  inhumanity  ?  Is 
there  no  esprit de  corps  among  them  to 
agitate  for  the  disallowance  of  the 
cruel  custom  ?  Several  instances  of 
the  inhuman  treatment  which  some 
teachers*  are  being  subjected  to  have 
lately  come  to  our  notice.  A  young 
lady  working  for  the  munificent  salary 
of  twenty  dollars  a  month,  whose 
success  as  a  teacher  was  well  assured, 
lately  received  her  notice  of  dismissal 
while  she  was  yet  in  the  act  of  teach- 
ing her  pupils  in  the  class-room.  She 
had  known  for  some  time  that  she  had 
fallen  into  disfavor  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Board,  and  that  a  year  before 
that  gentleman  had  been  so  mean- 
spirited  as  to  carry  about  a  petition 
against  her  among  the  parents.  But 
conscious  of  her  own  integrity,  and 
re-assured  by  the  ill-success  of  the 
canvass  among  the  parents,  she  had 
not  thought  of  leaving  the  community 
until  the  fatal  document  of  dismissal 
lay  in  her  hands.  Could  any  form  of 
cruel  humiliation  go  further  than  this  ? 
And  what  had  been  the  plea  by  which 
the  Secretary  had  accomplished  his 
revenge?  Had  he  urged  her  incom- 
petency ?  He  could  not  very  well  do 
that.  The  success  of  the  school  and 
its  large  attendance  bore  a  different 
testimony.  What  he  had  done  was  to 
convince  the  generous  minded  Board 
that  a  cheaper  teacher  could  readily  be 
engaged,  and  that  the  saving  of  the 
taxes  would  be  a  popular  movement, 
outweighing  the  popularity  of  the  poor 
teacher  who,  by  her  industry  and  win- 
ning manners,  had  made  herself  popu- 
lar with  everybody  in  the  village. 

But  cases  even  more  cruel  than  the 
above  could  be  citeo.  A  gentleman 
had  settled  as  teacher  in  a  village 
where  the  school  had  for  years  con- 
tinued in  a  wretched  condition.     The 
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average  tenure  of  office  of  his  prede- 
cessors had  been  a  year.  During  the 
first  year  he  had  uphill  work,  but, 
nothing  dispirited,  he  brought  every 
civilizing  agency  to  bear  upon  school 
and  community,  and  was  continued  in 
office.  Every  year  he  made  further 
progress,  until  the  school  under  his 
charge  became  confessedly  one  of  the 
best  in  the  district.  For  six  years  he 
laboured  in  the  place.  But  his  popu- 
larity at  last  became  an  oppression  to 
the  chairman,  who  would  have  all  the 
credit  of  the  school's  success  or  the 
master's  scalp.  The  Board  at  the 
chairman's  own  suggestion  had  increas- 
ed the  teacher's  salaries  from  year  to 
year,  and  there  was  no  appearance  of 
decline  in  the  interest  taken  by  the 
community  in  the  welfare  o'"the  school. 
The  head  master  was  as  popular  as 
ever.  The  school  tax  was  no  higher 
than  in  any  of  the  nearer  districts. 
But  the  population  was  a  fluctuating 
one.  The  parents  of  the  pupils,  hav- 
ing no  property,  paid  little  or  no  direct 
tax.  It  was  the  landlords  who  had  to 
pay  the  school  tax,  though  it  was  par- 
ents as  tenants  who  made  it  up  indir- 
ectly in  the  rent  they  paid  to  the  land- 
lords. The  chairman  found  in  the 
situation  the  means  of  giving  warrant 
to  his  campaign  against  the  school 
which  it  was  his  duty  to  stand  by. 
The  property  holders  who  were  old 
and  few  in  number  were  easily  advised 
to  resist  paying  for  the  schooling  of 
their  neighbors'  children.  The  hue 
and  cry  was  raised  that  the  tax  was 
too  high,  that  the  teachers  were  too 
well  paid,  and  one  morning  the  deadly 
mandate  of  dismissal  was  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  the  head  master  that 
his  services  were  no  longer  required. 

Perhaps  these  are  matters  that  ought 
not  to  be  written  upon.  They  bring 
discredit  upon  the  country.  Neither 
should  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  have 
been  written,  for  slavery  brought  dis- 
credit upon  the  United  States  of 
America.     The  story  we  have  to  tell  is 


only  half  told,  and  we  do  not  intend 
to  pause  in  its  narration  until  our  com- 
munities are  awakened  to  the  boycot- 
ting cruelties  practised  upon  our  teach- 
ers under  cover  of  the  one  year  tenure 
of  office  and  ihe  popularity  of  small 
salaries.  The  teachers  themselves  can 
help  us  to  mature  the  idea  of  a  three 
years'  engagement,  and  the  attaching 
of  the  salary  to  the  position  and  not  to 
the  incumbent.  The  barbarous  prac- 
tice of  dismissing  all  the  teachers  in  a 
district  annually  should  be  discoun- 
tenanced at  once,  unless  some  bril- 
liantly budding  educationist  can  be 
found  to  explain  on  what  grounds  it 
was  inaugurated,  and  the  hidden  rea- 
sons why  it  has  been  perpetuated  so 
long  in  some  of  the  provinces. 


It  looks  as  if  the  plan  of  forwardmg 
country  children  by  waggon  or  sleigh 
to  a  school  centre  were  at  last  to  have 
a  trial,  and  the  wonder  is  that  it  has 
not  been  tried  long  ago.  The  Prince 
Edward  Islanders,  having  to  pay  but 
little  for  the  schooling  of  their  chil- 
dren, continued  for  many  years  to 
agitate  for  a  school  at  every  door-step, 
until  at  last  the  reaction  set  in  that 
brought  the  Government,  in  search  of 
a  revenue  for  other  matters,  to  reduce 
the  school  subsidy.  Too  many  schools 
in  a  province  have  been  found  to  be 
as  poor  an  educational  result  as  too 
few,  and  British  Columbia  and  Que- 
bec, with  Prince  Edward  Island,  are 
at  last  finding  out  the  truth  of  this. 
The  establishing  of  central  schools,  to 
which  the  pupils  may  be  driven  by 
waggon  or  sleigh  from  the  remote 
settlements,  involves  no  other  than  the 
old  parish  school  idea,  which  John 
Knox  developed  in  Scotland,  and 
there  are  many  old  men  yet  alive  who 
can  tell  how  they  had  to  walk  three  or 
four  miles  from  the  farmsteading  every 
morning  in  search  of  a  thorough  train- 
ing at  the  hands  of  the  parish  school- 
master. And  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  a  thorough  training  he  obtained. 
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lor  the  old  parish  school  was  of  the 
Domsic  kind,  in  which  the  curriculum 
ran  from  the  alphabet  to  Virgil  and 
Xenophon.  The  Montreal  Witness,  in 
recommending  the  centralizing  idea, 
says  that  such  a  machinery  of  reliable 
intercommunication  between  different 
parts  of  the  country  would,  no  douht, 
develop  in  many  ways  towards  the 
lessening  of  the  isolation  of  our  rural 
population.  It  might  easily,  for  in- 
sti.nce,  become  a  daily  mail  delivery 
and  a  parcel  post,  if  not  a  passenger 
service. 


The  question  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion is  recommending  itself  to  many  of 
the  elements  of  our  population,  but  we 
can  never  have  compulsory  education 
in  all  our  Canadian  provinces  until 
there  is  free  education,  and  at  present 
it  would  be  folly  to  put  a  measure  on 
the  statute  book  that  could  not  be  en- 
forced in  districts  where  there  are  no 
schools  or  the  very  poorest  of  schools. 
Iht  Montreal  He  mid  once  undertook 
to  show  the  character  of  th;  country 
schools  in  many  parts  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  and,  though  the  Hon.  Mr.  Mar- 
chand  has  been  in  power  for  over  two 
years,  yet  there  are  still  hundreds  of  the 
schools  which  the  Herald's  commis- 
sioner examined  that  are  hardly  yet  'n 
a  condition  to  be  approved  of  by  the 
respectable  farmer  as  a  place  which  his 
children  should  be  forced  to  attend, 
and  until  their  condition  is  improved 
the  advocacy  of  a  compulsory  school 
system  must  be  held  in  abeyance  in 
that  province  at  least.  And,  not 
to  be  too  invidious,  the  outlying  sec- 
tions of  Ontario,  as  well  as  of  the  other 
provinces,  are  perhaps  not  so  much 
further  ahead  of  Quebec  in  the  condi- 
tion of  their  schools  to  warrant  an  ap- 
plication of  the  compulsory  principle 
even  to  them. 

Siill  it  is  well  to  have  the  enuncia- 
tion of  that  principle  placed  before  us 
now  and  again,  notwithstanding  its  im- 
practicability  as   a   people's   question 


just  yet.  And  the  Witness  puts  the 
matter  in  a  careful  way  when  it  says  : 
"  Popular  government  demands  edu- 
cation. The  public  has  a  right  that 
the  children  should  be  educated. 
This  is  the  duty  of  the  parents  as  much 
as  it  is  their  duty  to  feed  the  children. 
They  have  no  more  claim  on  the  State 
to  teach  their  children  than  to  clothe 
them.  The  Slate  gets,  as  we  know, 
into  all  sorts  of  trouble  when  it  at- 
tempts to  do  the  parents'  duty.  We 
only  quarrel  on  broad  lines  as  yet,  as 
between  Roman  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant. But,  as  we  become  more  and 
more  interested  in  the  all-important 
subject  of  education,  we  shall  have 
more  and  more  conscientious  difficul- 
ties and  differences.  All  that  the  State 
has  a  right  to  do  is  to  demand  that  the 
children  be  educated.  In  the  abstract 
it  has  no  right  to  take  the  parents* 
money  by  force  and  take  the  children 
from  the  parents  and  educate  them  as 
it  chooses.  This  is  at  best  a  crude 
and  temporary  device  rendered  neces- 
sary by  an  imperfect  condition  of  so- 
ciety, just  as  the  device  of  a  State 
Church  once  satisfied  the  religious  de- 
mands of  peoples,  but  no  longer  does 
so.  Siill,  if  the  State  demands  that 
tlie  children  shall  be  educated,  it 
seems  necessary  that  for  the  most  of 
them  it  must  provide  the  education. 
We  have,  however,  always  begun  at 
what  is  logically  the  wrong  end.  In- 
stead of  first  requiring  the  education 
and  then  providing  it  where  that  can- 
not be  otherwise  done,  we  provide  it 
and  do  not  require  it  at  all.  This  last 
omission  is  the  weak  point." 

An  editorial  on  the  cares  which  be- 
set our  teachers  and  the  local  influ- 
ences which  work  against  their  becom- 
ing permanent  citizens  in  any  com- 
munity has  its  corroboration  in  an 
article  from  the  pen  of  a  Kmsas 
school  superintendent,  and  his  article 
convinces,  cannot  but  convince  us  all, 
that  there  is  need  for  a  great  moral 
reform  somewhere.     As  Mr.  Cowdrick 
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says,  probably  one  of  the  most  vital 
questions  affecting  the  teacher  and  his 
work  now  under  discussion  is  t'-.at  of 
his  permanence,  or  otherwise,  in  his 
position.  This  discus  ion,  growing 
more  earnest  with  each  day,  is  an  en- 
couraging sign.  It  shows  that  teach- 
ers are  awakening  from  their  apathy 
and  beginning  to  note  signs  of  a  sat- 
isfactory settlement  of  the  matter.  It 
shows,  too,  that  the  public  conscience 
— or  common  sense — is  being  aroused 
to  absurdity  of  expecting  the  best  re- 
sults under  the  customs  prevailing  at 
the  present  time ;  possibly  it  shows 
that  there  is  dawning  upon  the  pub 
lie  mind  a  faint  idea  that  the  teacher 
has  been  laboring  under  many 
disadvantages  and  discouragements, 
and  injustice  as  well,  in  being  com- 
pelled to  live  in  uncertainty  as  to  his 
tenure  of  office.  However  this  may 
be,  discussion  will  do  no  harm,  for 
discuss'on  must  precede  action,  and 
the  latter  is  certainly  needed,  since  in 
this  particular  there  has  been  but  lit- 
tle improvement,  however  much  there  : 
may  have  been  in  educational  affairs  i 
in  general. 

Often  in  the  management  of  edu 
cational  affairs  the  plainest  business 
principles  are  violated.  A  man  who 
would  manage  his  private  business  as 
many  school  boards  mismanage  schools 
would  very  soon  go  into  bankruptcy. 
One  who  wou'd  treat  his  employees  as 
many  boards  treat  teachers  would  find 
difficulty  in  inducing  men  to  work  for 
him.  What  business  man  would  dis- 
miss a  clerk  for  ihe  reason  that  he 
had  been  in  his  employ  for  several 
years,  and  he  wanted  "new  blood"  in 
his  store  ?  Some  will  say,  "  But  1 
boards  do  not  do  such  things."  Any 
teacher  knows  that  such  things  are 
often  done,  and  proof  is  not  hard  to 
find,  as  the  following  extract  from  a 
letter  received  a  few  days  ago  will 
show  :  "  Mr.  X.  mformed  me  last 
Saturday  that  the  board  held  a  meet- 
ing the  pievious  day  and  decided  that ' 


they  would  employ  a  new  man  for  my 
place  next  year ;  two  of  them  favored 
another  year  for  me  at  least,  but  one 
opposed  it,  though  he  maintained  that 
it  is  for  no  other  reason  than  that  I 
had  been  here  a  long  time,  but  that, 
so  far  as  he  knew,  had  given  the  best 
of  satisfaction,  and  most  especially  for 
this  year,  for  they  all  think  this  has 
been  my  best  year's  work." 

O  tempora  !  O  mores  !  Think  of  it  ! 
Here  is  a  good  man,  an  experienced 
and  successful  teacher  —  the  writer 
speaks  from  personal  knowledge — 
turned  out  because,  forsooth,  he  ''  had 
been  here  a  long  time."  It  is  true 
that  he  has  been  in  that  school  for 
eight  years, — six  as  principal  of  the 
high  school,  the  last  two  as  superin- 
tendent, but  is  that  any  reason  why  he 
's  not  just  as  efficient  as  he  ever  was  ? 
Is  there  any  other  trade  or  profession 
in  which  faithful  employees  are  so 
treated  ?  "  Such  shames  are  com- 
mon," —  much  more  common  than 
many  suppose,  as  numbers  of  teachers 
can  testify  from  personal  experience. 

But  in  this  case  the  board  had  man- 
hood enough  to  decide,  and  to  inform 
the  one  most  interested,  of  their  de- 
cision five  months  before  school 
closed,  and  due  credit  should  be 
given  them ;  not  all  boards  are  so 
honorable.  Said  an  experienced 
teacher  to  me,  within  the  last  week, 
"  My  board  decided  to  make  a  change, 
once,  which  cost  me  two  hundred 
dollars.  I  was  away  from  home  ;  I 
had  been  employed,  that  is,  they  had 
agreed  to  employ  me.  There  was  a 
little  opposition,  but  they  were  to  let 
me  know  at  once  if,  for  any  reason,, 
they  felt  that  a  change  was  best.  Five 
days  before  time  for  school  to  begin  I 
returned  only  to  find  another  had  been 
employed  in  my  place,  and  the  board 
had  neglected  to  noti^  me.  I  spent 
two  hundred  dollars  in  travelling  be- 
fore I  secured  another  position." 

Comment  on  the  preceding  recital 
is    not    needed  ;  it   speaks   for  itself ; 
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besides,  there  is  no  language  which 
can  do  justice  to  one's  feelings,  when 
he  sees  such  acts  committed.  But 
there  is  no  one  to  whom  school  boards 
are  responsible,  so  they  do  "what  is 
right  in  their  own  eyes,"  which 
often  turns  out  to  be  not  right  but 
wrong. 

Such  instances  could  be  multiplied, 
the  task  being  not  to  find  examples, 
but  to  choose  them  ;  enough  has  been 
said,  however,  to  prove  the  statement 
ofien  heard  that  there  are  no  persons 
who  hold  their  positions  by  such  a 
slender  thread  as  do  teachers.  Wh^n 
the  teacher  is  merely  an  accident  in  a 
community,  how  can  he  be  expected  to 


take  his  proper  and  rightful  place  as  a 
man  among  men  ?  or  how  can  the  best 
results  follow  when  he  knows  that  he 
can  plan  his  work  but  for  a  short  time 
in  advance  of  where  it  is  to-day,  and 
that  the  one  who  follows  him  may  tear 
down  the  structure  he  has  been  at 
such  pains  to  build  ? 

Make  the  teacher's  position  per- 
manent, and  the  efficiency  of  his  work 
will  be  doubled,  the  pupils  correspond- 
ingly benefited,  the  educational  system 
improved,  and  the  teacher  himself  will 
feel  that  self-respect  which  comes  from 
the  realization  that  he  is  no  longer  at 
the  mercy  of  every  change  oi  public 
opinion. 


CURRENT     EVENTS. 


The  Montreal  Board  of  School  Com- 
missioners   are    every  now  and  again 
worried  with  the  "Jewish  question," 
the    philanthropy  of  the   members  of 
the   Board  standing  in  the  way  of  its 
definite    solution.     There    is    a    large 
Jewish  population  in  Montreal,  and,  as 
the    Witness   points    out,    the   Jewish 
children,  whom  the  Commissioners  are 
bound  to  educate  under  the  terms  of 
the  present  agreement,  are  constantly 
increasing — indeed,   in    one    instance, 
they  are  the  dominating   feature  of  a 
large PubHcSchool.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  taxes  derivable  from  Jewish  sources 
are  altogether  inadequate  for  the  pur- 
pose  to  which   they  are  assigned  and 
the  Board  is  educating  the  Jewish  chil- 
dren at  a  serious  loss  to  its  own  proper 
revenue  available  for  the  instruction  of 
Protestant    children.     A    particularly 
objectionable    feature   of  the   present 
arrangement  is  the  teaching  of  Hebrew 
in    the    Public   Schools    by    a  Jewish 
teacher,  who  receives  for  this  purpose 
a  sum  of  eight    hundred   dollars  per 
annum.     This    Hebrew    teacher   hap- 
pens to  be  the   Rev.  Rabbi  de   Sola, 
and  it  is  part  of  the  arrangement  that 
this  gentleman  shall  be  the  person  ap 


pointed  for  the  purpose — this  stipula- 
tion being  made  by  a  small  g''oup  of 
wealthy  Jewish  taxpayers  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Portuguese  congregation. 
The  Commissioners  have  never  been 
satisfied  with  the  teaching  of  Hebrew 
in  a  Public  School.  The  language 
appeals  to  nothing  in  the  proper  train- 
ing of  Canadian  children.  It  is  not 
the  language  of  commerce.  It  is  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  inculcating 
the  religious  tenets  of  the  Jewish  555- 
tem.  It  is  to  enable  the  Jewish  pupils 
to  take  part  in  religious  services  in  the 
synagogue.  A  doubt  has  always  ex- 
isted in  the  minds  of  the  Board  as  to 
whether,  legally,  this  grant  of  eight 
hundred  dollars  per  annum  could  be 
made  for  the  purpose  indicated.  The 
practice  has  been  permitted  to  con- 
tinue, however,  but  it  is  likely  that  a 
change  will  be  made  in  the  near  future. 
The  A. torney  has  lately  given  it  as 
his  opinion  that  the  Commissioners  are 
no*  entitled,  according  to  law,  to 
continue  to  give  this  money  for  the 
teaching  of  Hebrew  in  the  Public 
Schools  under  the  control  of  the  Board. 
This  opinion  has  been  in  the  posses- 
sion   of  the  Commissioners  for  some 
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time,  but  it  could  not  be  acted  upon 
during  the  current  school  year,  as  the 
engagements  of  the  teachers  are  year- 
ly, and  two  months'  notice  is  required 
to  make  a  change.  The  chairman, 
having  referred  to  this  opinion,  asked 
the  commission  whether  it  would  be 
advisable  to  give  the  necessary  notice 
at  once,  but  there  was  a  strong  dism- 
clination  to  take  the  matter  up  in  so 
serious  a  way,  and  unless  some  citizen 
takes  the  matter  up  the  practice  of 
teaching  Hebrew  in  the  Montreal 
schools  will  be  continued. 


hardly  have  made  a  better  appointment, 
and  the  teachers  of  Montreal  cannot 
but  be  encouraged  to  see  the  principle 
of  promotion  duly  respected  in  this 
instance  as  well  as  m  the  appointment 
of  Messrs.  Bacon  and  Rowland  to 
higher  positions. 


A  very  graceful  act  was  done  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Shaw  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Board,  which  left  the  Jewish  question 
again  in  abeyance.  There  has 
been  a  vacancy,  in  one  of 
the  city  schools,  and  when  the 
twelve  applications  were  about 
to  be  read  the  Rev.  Dr.  Shaw  objected 
to  a  public  discussion  of  the  merits  of 
the  several  candidates.  As  he  said, 
the  public  was  only  concerned  with  the 
result  and  whatever  had  to  be  said  in 
considering  the  claims  of  each  appli- 
cant should  be  said  in  private.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  his  suggestion  was 
carried  out,  and  it  would  be  well  that 
the  feelings  of  the  respective  candi 
dates  for  other  positions  should  always 
be  thus  respected.  In  this  instance, 
even  the  names  of  the  unsuccessful 
candidates  were  not  published. 


The  position  in  question  has  been 
vacated  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Humphrey,  who 
has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Board 
for  twenty-three  years,  and  has  retired 
to  fill  a  responsible  position  as  manag- 
ing director  of  the  Chemical  Gold 
Mming  Company  in  Rainy  River  Dis- 
trict. Mr.  Humphrey  will  be  missed 
in  teaching  circles,  having  for  so  many 
years  been  treasurer  of  the  Provincial 
Association  of  Teachers.  We  •con- 
:gratulate  Mr.  Cockfield  on  his  promo- 
tion to  the  principalship  of  the  Aber- 
deen school.  The  commissioners  could 


In  writing  of  the  Alumni  njeeting  of 
the  University  of  New  Brunswick  and 
in  speaking  of  the  increasing  interest 
in  its  affairs,  an  alumnus  hints  at  what 
we  have  already  hinted  at,  though  the 
hint  is  possibly  milder  than  ours  : 

"  The  chancellor  stated  that  there 
were  at  present  twenty-four  teachers 
attending  the  University.  Whether  or 
not  this  number  is  greater  than  at  for- 
mer times,  it  is  certain  the  attendance 
of  teachers  has  always  been  large,  and 
equally  so  that  many  of  the  graduates 
teach  for  a  shorter  or  longer  time. 
Honorary  degrees  are  conferred  each 
year  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and 
it  may  be  enquired  of  the  Senate  and 
Alumni,  how  many  of  these  have  been 
conferred  upon  teachers  engaged  in 
active  work.  It  is  true  honorary  de- 
grees have  been  conferred  upon  a 
teacher  or  two  of  private  schools,  who 
have  prepared  a  few  pupils  for  the 
college,  but  there  are  men  and  women 
who  have  for  the  last  twenty-five  years 
been  preparing  pupils  in  the  same  way, 
who  have  not  been  recognized.  How 
many  degrees  have  been  conferred 
upon  Public  School  teachers  ?"  It  will, 
however,  take  more  than  a  hundred 
hints  to  get  our  universities  to  re- 
member the  faithful  teacher,  consid- 
ering how  interested  they  are  in  the 
gold  that  glitters  rather  than  in  the 
worth  that  makes  for  the  best  in  our 
educational  systems. 


We  notice  that  our  contemporary,the 
Educational  Review  of  New  Brunswick, 
in  referring  to  the  position  of  the 
teacher  says  in  its  last  issue  that  the 
lack  of  organization  among  teachers, as 
contrasted  with  the  thorough  organiza- 
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tion  of  other  professional  bodies,  is  the 
subject  of  frequent  comment.  Injustice 
may  be  inflicted  upon  teachers,  their 
work  and  aims  be  misrepresented,  and 
they  may  treat  one  another  unpro- 
fessionally,  without  fear  of  any  organ- 
ized action  on  their  part  toward  cor- 
recting all  this. 


Men  have  wondered  at  the  marvel- 
ous influence  of  Arnold  over  his  boys, 
an  influence  reaching  on  into  afterlife, 
so  that  the  Rugby  boys  were  distin- 
guished at  college  and  beyond.  But 
when  we  study  his  life  with  his  boys  at 
Laleham,  as  well  as  at  Rugby,  there  is 
no  marvel.  When  we  see  him  sharing 
their  sport?,  when  we  see  him  in  the 
evening  at  work  in  the  midst  of  his 
boys,  annotating  his  Thucydides,  writ- 
ing his  Roman  history,  composing  his 
pamphlets  on  Church  and  State  affairs, 
we  see  that  the  boys  learned  from  him 
two  profound  lessons  which  they  car- 
ried with  them  into  all  their  public 
life,  that  there  could  be  learning  with- 
out pedantry,  and  religion  without  cant. 


called  to  everything  not  worthy  of  the 
name  of  professional  treatment,  of  pro- 
fessional problems.  There  has  been 
enough  dilution  of  subjects  and  ora- 
torical display.  The  Department  wants 
solid  food  and  intrinsic  value,  and,  now 
that  it  has  made  up  its  mind  to  get  it, 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  impressing 
this  demand  upon  the  programme 
makers.  Another  good  move  was  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  a  commitlee  of 
three  on  programme.  These  persons 
are  to  serve  practically  continuously, 
m  .king  a  careful  study  of  the  educa- 
tional situation  and  its  most  pressing 
needs  and  preparing  suggestions  of  sub- 
jects for  discussion  at  the  annual  meet- 
ings of  the  Department. 


The  great  meeting  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Superintendence  took  place 
this  year  in  Columbus.  The  Depart 
ment  is  connected  with  the  National 
Educational  Association  of  the  United 
States,  and  its  practice  of  meeting  in 
spring,  before  the  General  Convention 
of  the  Association,  has  been  attended 
with  the  most  important  results.  The 
programme,  which  included  such  sub- 
jects as  "The  Unseen  Forces  in  Char- 
acter-making," "  Public  Libraries  and 
Public  Schools,"  "The  Training  of 
Teachers  for  Secondary  Schools," 
"  How  to  Make  Good  Teachers  out  of 
Poor  Ones,"  "  The  Director  as  a  Fac- 
tor in  Education,"  was  an  excellent 
one,  and,  as  one  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings says,  the  committee  on  resolu- 
tions made  a  bold  and  timely  strike  at 
the  orational  efforts  paraded  on  the 
programme  as  discussions,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  suggested  that  a  halt   be 


The  Educational  Department  in  On- 
tario has  taken  a  step  which  will,  we 
hope,  be  followed  in  the  Mother  Coun- 
try and  in  all  parts  of  our  vast  do- 
minions. It  has  instituted  an  "  Em- 
pire Day  '  in  the  Public  Schools,  with 
the  object  of  teaching  children  some- 
thing about  the  great  empire  of  which 
they  form  a  part,  about  the  relations 
which  the  parts  bear  to  the  whole  and 
to  each  other,  about  the  history  of 
their  own  forefathers  and  their  kinsmen 
across  the  sea,  and  about  the  obliga- 
tions that  rest  upon  us  as  Imperial 
citizens.  The  United  States  have  al- 
ready their  Day  of  Independence. 
Belgium  has  long  since  had  a  day  for 
commemorating  grf  at  national  events. 
Surely  the  time  has  come  for  the 
children  of  the  empi-e  to  know  some- 
thing more  than  they  do  of  their  grand 
inheritance  and  of  the  way  in  which  it 
was  built  up.  We  have  no  desire  to 
foster  a  spirit  of  national  vanity  ;  but 
we  firmly  believe  in  the  maxim  Noblesse 
oblige,  and  consider  it  as  applicable  to 
nations  as  to  families.  The  best  way 
of  marking  Empire  Day  will  have  to 
be  considered.  In  Ontario  it  is  intend- 
ed that  the  morning  session  shall  be 
devoted   chiefly  to  familiar  talk  about 
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Canada's  relations  to  the  Empire,  and 
to  readings  from  Canadian  and  British 
authors,  while  patriotic  recitations, 
songs  and  speeches  will  occupy  the 
afternoon.  We  do  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  be  "  empiring  "  all  day,  and  it 
will,  of  course,  be  most  desirable  to 
discourage  anything  like  "jingoism," 
but  we  may  safely  leave  our  teachers 
to  devise  suitable  methods  for  impress- 
ing Imperial  lessons  on  the  young 
mind.  Rudyard  Kipling's  "Reces- 
sional "  and  "  The  White  Man's 
Burden "  will  give  the  keynotes  for 
the  celebration,  and  could  easily  be 
translated  into  terms  which  the  youth- 
ful mind  could  understand. 


A  rural  clergyman,  the  vicar  of  Bel- 
broughton,  in  Warwick3hire,has  beaten 
the  Education  Department.  This  is 
worth  noticing,  as  it  is  an  exception  to 
the  rule  which  tells  us  that  he  who  has 
the  power  of  the  purse  is  bound  to 
win.  The  point  was  as  to  keeping  to 
the  time-table  in  teaching  natural  his- 
tory. The  vicar  declared  that  it  was 
useless  to  teach  it  from  books  and  pic- 
tures, and  paid  it  must  be  studied  from 


the  life ;  and  lambs,  and  colts,  and  dogs, 
and  oxen,  and  squirrels,  and  birds  can 
only  be  studied  from  where  they 
abound.  The  department  has  given 
in  to  this  sensible  reasoning.  It  should 
be  stated  that  the  vicar  in  question  is 
a  Fellow  of  his  college  and  a  man  of 
science,  and  perhaps  this  may  account 
for  the  special  concession  in  his  case, 
which  might  not  be  extended  to  all. 


By  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  King, 
principal  of  Manitoba  College,  which 
occurred  in  Winnipeg  on  March  5th, 
not  only  does  Presbyterianism,  but  also 
educational  interests  in  the  West,  lose 
a  staunch  supporter.  Dr.  King  was 
educated  in  the  universities  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Halle.  Through  his  un- 
tiring energy  and  devoted  work  he 
succeeded  m  making  Manitoba  Col- 
lege one  of  the  foremost  Presbyterian 
institutions  in  Canada.  He  has  been 
described  as  a  man  "who  possessed 
executive  ability  of  no  mean  order,  un- 
tiring industry,  and,  perhaps,  best  of 
all,  the  rock-ribbed  integrity  of  whose 
character  did  not  exclude  the  finer 
and  no  less  divine  quality  of  love." 


SCIENCE. 
T-  B.  Turner,  B.A.,  Editor. 


The  recent  meeting  of  the  Natural 
Science  Section  in  connection  with  the 
annual  Easter  meeting  of  the  Ontario 
Educational  Association  was  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest.  The  several 
addresses  and  papers  were  all  valuable 
to  the  members  of  the  section,  and 
met  with  the  hearty  approval  which 
their  merits  deserved.  Two  addresses 
might  specially  be  mentioned,  one  by 
Dr.  Miller,  of  Toronto  University,  as- 
sisted by  Dr.  Kenrick,  and  the  other 
by  Mr.  C.  A.  Chant,  M.  A.,  of 
Toronto  University.  The  former  ad- 
dress dealt  with  some  of  the  recent  de- 
velopments in][Electro  chemistry  and  in 


a  masterly  way  traced  the  history  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  this  department  of 
the  Sciences.  The  latter  address  dealt 
with  a  subject  that  is  receiving  a  great 
deal  of  attention  at  the  present  time, 
both  in  the  old  world  and  in  the  new, 
viz.  Electric  Waves  and  Wireless 
Telegraphy.  Both  addresses  were 
accompanied  by  numerous  experi- 
ments, and  the  masterly  way  in  which 
the  experime  Its  were  conducted  and 
made  to  illustrate  the  lectures  met 
with  the  hearty  commendation  of  all 
who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  pres- 
ent on  these  occasions. 

Previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
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ciation  Messrs.  Stevens,  of  Lindsay ; 
Mills,  of  Stratford ;  and  Silcox,  of 
London,  had  devoted  much  time  and 
labor  to  the  collecting  of  information 
for  the  introduction  of  a  discussion  on 
The  Science  Curriculum  and  Text- 
Books.  This  discussion  was  entered 
upon  on  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day, 
but  on  account  of  the  lack  of  time  it 
was  laid  over  and  brought  up  again  on 
the  third  day.  A  pleasing  feature  of 
this  discussion  was  the  interest  taken 
in  it  by  the  professors  of  the  Univer- 
sity who  have  charge  of  the  Science 
subjects  in  that  seat  of  learnmg.  The 
present  prescription  of  work  in  Form 
IL  physics  was  the  chief  point  of  at- 
tack, although  other  points  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Science  work  in  our 
Secondary  Schools  came  in  for  a  share 
of  consideration.  On  account  of  the 
near  approach  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Art  Studies  of  the  Senate  of 
Toronto  University  it  was  felt  that 
something  had  to  be  done  at  once, 
more  especially  with  regard  to  the 
Physics  required  for  Pass  Matricula- 
tion. The  discussion  resulted  in  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  formu 
late  the  opinions  that  had  been  ex 
pressed  and  present  a  resolution  to  the 
Board  of  Art  Studies.  To  this  com- 
mittee was  also  delegated  the  duty  of 
considering  the  whole   question  under 


discussion  and  reporting  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Association. 

The  first  duty  delegated  to  the  com- 
mittee was  one  of  such  urgency  that 
immediately  after  the  adjournment  of 
the  meeting  of  the  section  the  com- 
mittee met  and,  after  electing  Mr. 
Spotton  chairman,  and  Mr.  T.  H. 
Smyth  secretary,  proceeded  to  con- 
sider what  was  most  desirable  to  be 
done.  The  following  recommenda- 
tion was  sent  to  the  Board  of  Art 
Studies  with  reference  to  the  Pass 
Matriculation  Examination.  The  com- 
pulsory subjects  to  remain  as  they  are 
at  present,  but  the  following  options  to 
be  substituted  for  those  now  required : 
( I )  French  and  elementary  experimental 
Science,  or  (2)  German  and  elemen- 
tary experimental  Science,  or  (3)  Greek. 
The  general  feeling  seemed  to  be  that 
the  course  in  Science  for  this  examin- 
ation should  be  of  a  more  experimental 
character  than  it  now  is. 

For  the  purpose  of  discharging  the 
second  duty  assigned  to  it  the  com- 
mittee is  divided  into  three  sub- 
committees, one  on  physics,  one 
on  chemistry  and  one  on  biology,  and 
from  the  personnel  of  these  sub  com- 
mittees it  is  expected  that  thorough  and 
comprehensive  reports  will  be  prepared 
for  submission  to  the  Natural  Science 
Association  at  its  next  annual  meeting. 


PROBLEMS. 

(Scholarships)  Form  iv.,  1898. 
C.  P.  MucKLE,  B.A.,  Toronto. 
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2  In  a  plane  are  n  points,  no  four  lying  on  one  circle,  and  through  each  set  of 
three  is  described  a  circle.  Find  the  number  of  intersections  of  these  c  rcles  exclu- 
sive of  the  original  points,  each  ciicle  being  supposed  to  cut  every  other  circle. 

We  have  "Cg  circles. 

Now,  if  each  circle  would  cut  every  other  circle  in   different  points   we  would 

have    — - — ^^ ■ intersections  ;  but  each  one  of  the  n  points  is  o«  ""'Ca 

2 

Cn_iVn-2)                                                               (n-Oli^-^)  ,,     . 
or  -'^ circles,  and,  therefore,  counts  as  — C.^  intersections. 

1.2  1-2 

.'.  number  of  intersections  exclusive  of  the  original  points  is 

"C3X(°C3-l)X2 


_„{(^-^c,}. 


3.  Sum  to  2n  terms  the  series: 
i--3^  +  5'-7^  + 

S  =  (l2-32)  +  (52  -72)4.^92  _Il2) 

=  (1  +  3)  (1-3)   +(5-7)  (^+7)  +(9-ii)(9+iO to  n  terms 

=    -3[4+i2-f-20 to  n  terms] 

n   r         ) 

=    -2  --|24  +  n-i.8  I 

-    -8n2  _ 

4.  Between  what  two  positive  integers  does  the  value  of  (  s/29  +  5)""  He? 


29 


(x/29+5)'"  =  (29"^  +  5)''"  =  29"  + 2n.29  2    -5 +■     ^^ 

{  n/^9 -  5 >2"  =  (29'''  -  S)2"  =  29" -  2n.29^^'\ 5  +  "i  "2  ^ 

r  2n(2n      I)      "-I 

.•.(n/29  +  5)-"  +  (V29-s)  "  =  2J29"  + J:7--29      .5'  + 

=  I  =  a  positive  integer     .'.(  v/29  +  5)""  =  I -(^  29- 5)^" 
_  =  I  -  a  positive  proper  fraction  if  n  is  positive 
.*.  (s'29  +  5)-°  lies  between  l-i  and  I. 
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MAGAZINE  AND  BOOK  REVIEWS. 


"The  Mystery  of  Evil,"  by  John 
Fiske,  is  the  opaning  article  in  the 
April  number  of  the  Ailantic  Monthly. 

It  is  a  serious  and  vital  consideration 
of  the  more  perplexing  side  of  exis- 
tence which  will  afford  to  many  the 
effect  of  reconciliation  with  present 
unexplained  conditions.  "Cromwell;  A 
Tricentenary  Study,"  by  Samuel  Har- 
den Church,  and  "The  Solar  System  in 
the  Light  of  Recent  Discoveries,"  by 
T.  J.  J.  See,  are  both  articles  of  weight 
and  interest  of  that  excellent  kind  that 
the  readers  of  the  AtlanHc  have  been 
encouraged   to    expect.      There     are 


two  short  stories,  "  Love  and  a 
Wooden  Leg,"  by  W.  R.  Lighton,  and 
"A  March  Wind,"  by  Alice  Brown. 
This  latter  is  written  and  conceived  in 
the  delicate  and  lovely  manner  well- 
known  to  readers  of  better  American 
literature.  Mrs.  Howe's  "Reminis- 
cences "  are  continued,  and  so  are 
Prof.  James'  "Talks  to  Teachers  on 
Psychology." 

The  art  department  of  The   Century 
Magazine  is   especially  fine  and  pleas 
ing  this  month.      The   frontispiece  is 
Stable    Interior,    painted    by   George 
Morland.       There   is   an  example  of 
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Gilbert  Stewart's  Portraits  of  Women,  1 
with  a  commentary  on  his  work  by 
Charles  Henry  Hart,  and  also  "  The 
Green  Bodice,"  by  J.  Alden  Weir  in 
the  American  Artist's  Serie?.  The 
historical  side  of  the  Spanish  American 
War  is  largely  dealt  with  in  articles  by 
Rear  Admiral  Sampson,  Major  Gener 
al  Green  and  John  T.  McCutcheon. 
F,  Marion  Crawford's  "  Via  Crucis  "  is 
continued.  The  Century's  short 
stories  are  almost  always  true  and 
charming.  There  is,  however,  an 
exception  in  the  April  number,  "Jack," 
by  Abbe  Carter  Goodloe.  Life  is  bad 
enough  sometimes  without  having  to 
read  things  Ike  this. 

"  Canada's  Claims  Before  the  Joint 
High  Commission,"  by  Agnes  C. 
Lau^,  is  amongst  the  more  readable 
articles  in  the  American  Monthly  Re- 
view of  Reviews  for  April.  This  is  a 
favorable  account  of  our  position  by  a 
Canadian  woman  journalist,  and  its 
position  argues  considerable  kindly 
feeling  from  its  editor  to  Canada.  M. 
Loubet,  the  new  French  President, 
The  Czar's  Peace  Conference,  and  Mr. 
Kipling  in  America,  are  some  of  the 
mere  interesting  and  timely  contribu 
tions  to  this  issue. 

Many  people  are  interested  in 
dream",  and  such  may  be  commended 
to  a  disquisition  on  the  subject  in  the 
April  Popular  Science  Monthly  by 
Havelock  Ellis.  There  is  also  an  ar- 
ticle of  special  value  to  teachers,  en 
titled  "  Care  of  the  Throat  and  Ear," 
by  Scheepegrell,  M.D.  "  Life  on  a 
South  Sea  Whaler  "  is  contributed  by 
the  new  writer  whose  work  has  been  fav- 
orably commented  on  by  ihs Specta- 
tor, Frank  T.  Bullen.  "  Guessing,  as 
Influenced  by  Number  Preferences," 
is  a  suggestive  and  interesting  ai- 
ticle. 


"The  Booming  of  Acre  Hill,"  by 
John  Kendrick  Bangs,  appears  in  the 
April  number  of  the  Ladies'  Home 
journal.  There  is  a  new  serial 
entitled  "A  College  Courtship,'  sup- 
posed to  be  related  by  the  grand- 
mother of  the  student  who  courts,  but 
although  interesting,  few  grandmothers 
will  think  much  of  the  present  speci- 
men of  their  class.  "  The  Girl  on  the 
Boston  Express "  is  a  pretty  short 
story  by  Mrs.  Deland.  "  The  Hang- 
ing of  the  Crane,"  a  most  successful 
illustration  of  Longfellow's  poem,  is 
the  fifth  of  a  series  by  W.  L.  Taylor. 

"  Popular  Education  in  England, 
1897-8,"  by  J.  George  Hodgins,  M.A., 
LL.D.,  Toronto. 

We  kept  the  interesting  and  valu- 
able letters  written  from  England  as 
they  appeared  in  the  daily  press  for 
future  reference  and  use,but  the  bound 
copy  of  the  letters  sent  us  by  Dr. 
Hodgins  takes  handsomely  the  place 
of  the  cuttings.  We  thank  the  writer 
for  his  thoughtful  courtesy. 

Books  received  from 

Ginn  &  Company,  Boston  : 

"Sir  Bevis,"  an  adaptation  of  "Wood 
Magic,"  by  Richard  Jeflferies,  edited 
by  E.  J.  Kelley. 

Clarendon  Press,  Oxford  : 

"  Demosthenes,  Speech  on  the 
Crown,"  edited  by  Evelyn  Abbott  and 
P.  E.  Matheson. 

At  the  University  Press,  Cam- 
bridge : 

"  The  /Eneid  of  Vergil,"  book  9^ 
edited  by  A.  Sidgwick  ;  "  Geometry 
for  young  Beginners,"  by  F.  W.  San- 
derson. 
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QUEEN'S  UNIVERSITY,  KINGSTON. 

Robert  Burton,  M.A. 


On  October  i6th,  1841,  the  Royal 
Charter  incorporating  Queen's  Uni- 
versity received  the  great  seal,  a  pro- 
vincial charter  previously  granted  to 
the  "  University  of  Kingston  "  having 
been  annulled,  as  the  Royal  Charter 
must  take  precedence  of  all  others. 

Though  this  university  is  non-denom- 
inational in  all  except  the  theological 
faculty,  the  genius  of  Queen's  is  essen- 
tially Scotch.  Her  system  of  govern- 
ment and  her  courses  of  study  are  in  a 
general  way  modelled  on  those  of  the 
Scottish  universities,  and  her  strength 
is  very  much  that  of  the  Scottish  char- 
acter— lofty  ideals,  an  innate  love  and 
reverence  for  true  learning,  persever- 
ance, and  frugality  without^penurious- 
ness — these  are  the  main  elements 
which  have  contributed  to  the  growth 
and  success  of  Queen's.  The  follow- 
ing partial  list  of  those  Canadians  who 
were  concerned  in  the  securing  of  the 
charter  shows  that  from  the  very  first 
the  University  has  had  the  support  of 
men  of  great  intellectual  and  moral 
force  :  Hon.  William  Morris,  Rev. 
Robert  McGill,  Rev.  Alexander  Gale, 
Rev.  William  Rintoul,  Rev.  John 
Machar,  Rev.  John  Cook,  Hon.  John 
Hamilton  and  Hon.  John  A.  Mac- 
donald. 

The  faith  of  these  men  and  of  those 
who  undertook  the  work  of  instruction 
must  have  been  great,  for  the  outlook 
was  not  very  bright,  and  from  the 
first  the  financial  problem  was  a  press- 
ing one  ;  neither  at  the  outset  nor  at 
any  time  since   has  Queen's  been  the 


recipient  of  many  generous  bequests 
from  wealthy  patrons.  Careful  finan- 
cing and  the  self-sacrificing  efforts  of 
many  devoted  friends  of  limited  means 
have  enabled  her  to  exist  and  to 
develop — to  tide  over  the  crises  in 
her  history,  and  to  attain  the  assured 
position  which  she  holds  to-day. 
Though  a  large  measure  of  the  success 
is  due  to  the  ability  and  energy  of  the 
present  Principal,  it  is  but  fair  to 
remember  his  faithful  predecei;sors, 
who  laid  the  foundations  and  fought 
the  early  battles  of  the  University. 

The  first  Principal  was  Rev.  Dr. 
Liddell  (i84i-i846),and  his  successors 
were  Rev.  John  Machar,  D.D.  (1846- 
1852);  Rev.  Dr.  George,  Vice-Principal 
(1852-1857);  Rev.  Jno.  Cook,  D.D., 
LL.D.  (i857-i86o);Rev.  Wm.  Leitch, 
D.D.  (1860-1864)  ;  Rev,  Wm.  Snod- 
grass,  D.D.  (1864-1877);  Rev.  George 
Munro  Grant,  1877.  In  1877  Rev. 
Dr.  Cook  was  elected  Chancellor,  and 
on  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office, 
in  1880,  Sir  Sandford  Fleming  was 
elected,  and  is  now  serving  his  seventh 
triennial  term  as  Chancellor. 

Classes  opened  in  1842  in  a  frame 
building  on  Princess  street,  with  three 
students  in  attendance,  and  two  pro- 
fessors. Two  years  later  there  were  2 1 
students,  and  the  classes  were  removed 
to  two  or  three  small  stone  houses  on 
William  street.  In  1854  the  present 
campus  was  purchased,  and  the  classes, 
numbering  31  students,  were  removed 
to  the  buildings  which  were  then  upon 
it.     About  this  time  the  Royal  Med- 
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ical  College  of  Kingston  was  estab- 
lished, and  in  1855  it  was  affiliated 
with  Queen's  University.  Though 
still  retaining  its  original  charter  it  has 
practically  ceased  to  be  a  separate  in- 
stitution, and  is  now  the  medical 
faculty  of  Queen's  University. 

When  Principal  Grant  took  tffice  in 
1877  the  number  of  students  in  all 
faculties  was  130,  and  three  years  later, 
when  the  present  university  building 
was  opened  for  occupation,  the  num- 
ber had  increased  to  240.  During  the 
session  which  closed  in  April  last  the 
total  number  of  registered  students  in 
the  various  faculties  was  650.  Not 
less  satisfactory  is  the  increase  in  the 
staff  of  instructors.  The  initial  staff 
of  two  has  expanded  into  a  staff  of 
over  forty  professors  and  lecturers, 
assisted  by  about  twenty  tutors.  When 
the  present  university  building  was 
erected,  and  especially  when  it  was,  in 
1889,  supplemented  by  the  Carruthers' 
Science  Hall,  with  its  very  complete 
equipment,the  friends  of  the  University 
thought  that  the  question  of  accom- 
modation was  settled  for  long  years  to 
come.  But  already  the  buildings  are 
taxed  beyond  their  capacity,  and  the 
time  has  come  for  the  erection  of  new 
buildings  or  else  the  limiting  of  the 
number  of  students  to  be  admitted. 

In  1893  the  School  of  Mining  and 
Agriculture  was  established  in  Kingston 
and  affiliated  with  Queen's,  and,  shortly 
after  this  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science 
was  established.  The  University  now 
includes  the  following  faculties  :  Arts, 
theology,  law,  medicine  and  applied 
science. 

This  record  is  one  of  which  the 
benefactors  and  friends  of  Queen's  are 
justly  proud,  but  it  has  not  been  all 
plain  sailing,  as  one  might  suppose  from 
the  steady  progress  above  indicated. 
In  1869  the  Government  grant  was 
withdrawn,  and  the  outlook  for  Queen's 
and  similar  institutions  was  dark 
indeed.  No  wealthy  benefactor  came 
to  the  rescue,  but  contributions  flowed 


in  from  hundreds  of  generous  friends, 
who  gave  as  they  were  able.  Still  the 
future  was  uncertain,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Dr.  Grant  as  Principal  at  this 
juncture  was  most  providential.  It  is, 
perhaps,  not  too  much  to  say  that  his 
indomitable  energy  and  his  splendid 
executive  ability  saved  Queen's  to 
Canada.  And  those  of  us  who  know 
by  experience  something  of  the  ideals 
impressed  upon  the  students  of  Queen's 
and  the  potency  of  our  alma  mater  in 
influencing  for  good  the  lives  of  the 
citizens  of  our  country  believe  most 
heartily  that  he  has  rendered  to 
Canada  a  service  more  beneficent  and 
enduring  than  could  be  rendered  in 
any  other  way.  This  is  not  to  belittle 
the  work  of  his  predecessors.  All 
honor  to  them.  But  their  hopes  were 
in  danger  of  remaining  unfulfilled  and 
their  labor  of  being  brought  to  naught, 
and  it  has  been  given  to  him  to  bring 
that  work  to  fruition,  to  tide  the  Uni- 
versity over  the  greatest  crisis  of  its 
history,  and  to  so  increase  its  efficiency 
that  it  to  day  the  more  fully  expresses 
the  ideal  and  justifies  the  faith  of  its 
founders.  Since  becoming  Principal, 
Dr.  Grant  has  been  instrumental  in 
raising  nearly  half  a  million  dollars  for 
the  endowment  fund,  and  now  the  total 
endowment,  while  not  large  enough 
to  meet  any  very  considerable  ex- 
tension of  the  work,  is  sufficient  to 
give  a  guarantee  of  stability. 

Many  of  the  readers  of  the  Edu- 
cational Monthly  will  remember 
the  agitation  for  College  Federation  in 
the  years  1883-5.  The  financial  status 
of  Queen's  was  still  far  from  satis- 
factory at  that  time,  and  there  were 
those  who  felt  that  there  was  no 
alternative  but  to  accept  the  proposed 
scheme.  But  the  majority  of  the 
graduates  and  friends  of  Queen's  were 
of  a  different  mind,  and  at  the  spring 
convocation  in  1885  a  formal  refusal 
to  enter  the  federation  was  carried 
with  much  enthusiasm.  It  proved  to 
be   no  mere    superficial   sentiment  of 
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loyalty  that  actuated  those  who 
opposed  federation,  for,  in  the  succeed- 
ing efforts  to  increase  the  endowment, 
the  contributors  were  numbered  by 
the  thousand.  Looking  back  over  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  during 
the  past  fifteen  years  one  is  forced  to 
conclude  that  there  is  a  place  in  On- 
tario for  a  University  entirely  independ- 
ent of  Government  support,  and  sus- 
tained by  the  loyalty  and  zeal  of  its 
.graduates  and  the  citiiens  who  have  a 
disinterested  love  for  higher  education 
In  this  connection  a  word  may  be 
said  as  to  a  criticism  frequently  made 


Principal  Grant. 

regarding  Queen's  men.  The  so 
called  clannishness  of  Queen's  men  is 
proverbial,  and  probably  there  is  not  a 
student  or  graduate  who  has  not  been 
asked  why  it  is.  What  has  been  said 
above  accounts  for  it,  at  least  in  part. 
In  the  course  of  nature  the  son  who 
feels  and  who  seeks  to  discharge  the 
responsibility  of  sonship  towards  his 
mother  develops  a  deeper  affection  for 
that  parent  than  the  son  who  sees  his 
■mothet  housed  in  the  most  imposing 
buildings  and  her  every  want  supplied 


by  the  munificence  of  a  few  million- 
aire admirers,  or  than  the  son  whose 
mother  is  a  kind  of  voluntary  indigent 
dependant  on  a  rather  parsimonious 
government.  The  same  is  true  of  one's 
relation  to  one's  alma  mater,  and  this 
is  one  reason  why  Queen's  has  always 
been  pre-eminent  in  respect  of  the 
filial  attachment  of  her  sons  and 
daughters. 

The  affairs  of  the  University  are 
efificiently  managed  by  a  Board  of 
Tiustees,  the  University  Council,  and 
the  Senate.  The  Board  of  Trustees  is 
elected  by  votes  of  graduates  and 
alumni,  except  five,  who  are  elected 
by  the  University  Council.  The  term 
of  office  is  five  years  and  a  certain 
number  retire  each  year.  The  annual 
meeting  is  held  in  the  Senate  chamber 
on  the  evening  of  the  last  Wednesday 
in  April.  This  board  has  control  of 
all  the  investments  of  the  University 
and  requires  to  pass  upon  all  questions 
affecting  the  finances  of  the  institution. 
The  present  chairman  of  the  board  is 
the  h  on.  Mr.  Justice  MacLennan,  L  D. 
D.,  ot  Toronto,  and  the  secretary- 
treasurer  is  J.  B.  Mclver,  Esq  ,  King- 
ston. 

The  University  Council,  whose  work 
is  largely  advisory,  is  composed  of  the 
chancellor,  the  trustees,  the  members 
of  the  Senate  and  an  equal  number  of 
elective  members.  The  elective  mem- 
bers hold  office  for  a  term  of  six 
years,  six  of  them  retiring  annually 
except  every  sixth  year,  when  ten  re- 
tire. They  are  elected  by  the  vote  of 
registered  graduates  and  alumni,  and 
are  eligible  for  re-election  when  their 
term  expires.  The  Council  elects  the 
chancellor  except  when  there  are  two 
or  more  nominees,  in  which  case  a  vote 
of  the  graduates  and  alumni  is  taken. 

The  Senate  is  composed  of  the  of- 
ficers of  instruction  and  the  chancel- 
lor, who  presides  at  those  meetings  of 
Senati  provided  for  by  statute.  The 
duties  of  the  Senate  are  of  an  aca- 
demic nature,    arranging    courses    of 
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study,  conferring  degrees,  maintaining 
discipline,  etc.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  the  basis  of  government  is  demo- 
cratic and  that  every  graduate  or  alum- 
nus can  exert  a  direct  influence  upon  | 
the  administration  of  affairs  through 
the  representatives  elected.  A  large 
percentage  of  the  graduates  accept  the 
responsibility  that  this  entails  and  take 
a  very  keen  interest  in  everything  that 
pertains  to  the  welfare  of  the  Univer- 
sity. So  marked  is  this  that  if  the  of- 
fer were  made  tomorrow  for  the  re- 
storation of  the  Government  grant, 
carrying  with  it  a  measure  of  control 
over  the  University  by  the  Provincial 
Legislature,  the  proposal  would  doubt- 
less meet  the  same  fate  as  did  that  for 
federation. 

The  programme  of  studies  differs  in 
some  important  particulars  from  that 
of  the  other  seats  of  learning  in  Can- 
ada. In  the  regular  pass  course  lead 
ing  to  the  B.A.  degree  the  subjects  are 
divided  into  junior  and  senior  classes, 
and  the  student  completes  his  work  on 
each  subject  in  two  years.  Opinions 
may  differ  as  to  the  value  of  this  plan, 
but  it  is  found  to  work  well  at  Queen's. 
It  certainly  has  this  advantage,  that  in 
any  one  year  the  attention  of  the  stu- 
dent is  concentrated  on  some  three  or 
four  subjects,  a  plan  which  is  con- 
ducive to  thoroughness,  and  which 
permits  of  greater  opportunities  for 
reading  up  on  the  subjects  in  hand, 
and  thus  supplementing  the  work  of 
lecture  room  and  text  book.  It  has 
also  another  advantage  for  those  who 
go  on  to  the  honors  courses,  as  will  be 
seen  below.  Another  feature  is  the 
freedom  of  choice  allowed  the  student 
in  ihe  order  in  which  he  shall  take  up 
the  studies  prescribed  and  the  number 
of  classes  he  shall  write  off  in  any  one 
year.  While  a  certain  order  is  recom- 
mended for  the  first  two  years'  studies, 
this  order  may  for  good  reasons  be 
departed  from,  the  only  essential 
being  that  a  student  must  take  the 
junior  class  in  any   subject   before  he 


can  get  his  standing  in  the  senior  class 
of  the  same  subject.     This  plan  neces- 
sarily involves  one  very  important  con- 
sideration,  viz.,   that  the  student  gets 
his  standing  in  each  class  as  he  com- 
pletes the  work  required  in  that  class, 
irrespective   of   what    he   may   do   in 
others,  or  of  the  total  number  of  classes 
passed  in  any  one  year.     No  student 
is    compelled   to   pass    for   a   second 
time  a  class   in  which  he  is  proficient 
merely  because  that  class  is  arbitrarily 
grouped  with    several  others  in  which 
he  is  not  proficient.     Such  a  plan  may 
be  necessary    in    preparatory    schools, 
but  it  is  not   adapted  to    secure    the 
best    results    in    a    university.       The 
student  seeking  a  university  training  is 
presumably  desirous   of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation,   and    no    education    is    truly 
liberal    which    dwarfs  individuality  by 
putting   all   men    through    the    same 
machine.     If  a  college  education  con- 
sists in  the  accumulating  and  system- 
atizing of   the    facts    connected   with 
various  subjects  of  study,  all  of  which 
are  regarded  as  equally  important  and 
t  valuable,    then    the    more   uniformity 
there  is   the  better.     But  if  it  is  the 
!  training  of    one's  powers,   and  the  in- 
vestigation of   principles,  there  seems 
'  to  be    no   very   good    reason    why   a 
student  should  be   compelled  to   help 
I  half  a  dozen  lines  of  study  abreast  of 
1  one  another.     The  theory  at  the  basis 
of  the  curriculum  of  Queen's  is    that 
when  a  student  attends  the  lectures  in 
a  given  subject  and  takes  a  satisfactory 
stand  in    examination  upon  it,  he  has 
shown  capacity    sufficient    to    grapple 
successfully  with  that  subject,  and  may 
therefore  be    allowed    to  concentrate 
his  powers  upon  other  subjects   of  the 
course.     This  is   a   wise   plan,  and  it 
often  enables  a  student  who  has  little 
natural  aptitude  for  certain  subjects  to 
so  arrange  his  work  as  to  combine  one 
of  these  with   two  or  three   which  he 
can  master  with  greater  ease. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  even  in  the 
ordinary  pass  courses    Queen's  allows 
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as  much  latitude  as  possible,  and  en- 
deavors to  make  these  courses  an  effi 
cient  means  for  the  development  of 
the  student's  own  powers.  Personality 
or  individuality  is  accounted  of  more 
worth  than  uniformity.  But  it  is  when 
the  honors  courses  are  examined  that 
one  sees  how  fully  this  principle  gov- 
erns. It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  other 
institution  of  higher  learning  surpasses 
Queen's  in  respect  of  the  number  and 
variety  of  options  enjoyed  by  students 
who  seek  to  pursue  their  investigations 
and  studies  farther  than  provided  for 
in  the  ordmary  courses. 

For  the  information  of  those  who 
may  not  understand  the  system  in 
vogue  at  Queen's,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  M.A.  degree  is  given  not  on  a 
thesis  but  on  the  merits  of  the  work 
done  ip  any  two  honors  departments 
in  the  literary  courses,  or  in  one  de- 
partment m  the  mathematics,  physics 
and  science  courses,  together  with  the 
pass  classes  prescribed  in  the  College 
calendar.  Generally  speaking  thecourse 
leading  to  the  M.A.  degree  covers  five 
years,  though  honor  matriculants  are 
able  to  shorten  this  by  a  year.  The 
first  three  years  are  spent  mainly  on 
the  pass  subjects,  and  the  last  two  are 
devoted  entirely  to  the  one  or  two 
honors  subjects.  The  student  who 
desires  to  proceed  with  honors  work 
need  not,  therefore,  elect  which  course 
or  courses  he  will  pursue  until  he 
has  been  at  least  two  years  in  col- 
lege, and  by  that  time  he  will  be  suffi- 
ciently aware  of  his  powers  and  pre- 
dilections to  choose  wisely.  On  the 
literary  side  the  options  are  so  numer- 
ous that  every  student  should  be  able 
to  find  that  which  best  suits  his  own 
habits  of  mind,  and  which  will,  there- 
fore, give  him  the  training  in  which  he 
is  likely  to  attain  the  highest  satisfac- 
tion and  success.  He  has  a  choice  of 
any  two  of  the  following  courses  : 
Latin,  Greek,  Moderns,  English,  His- 
tory, Political  Science,  Mental  Phil- 
osophy,     Moral     Philosophy.       The 


advantages  afforded  by  such  a 
liberal  programme  of  studies  are 
being  more  and  more  appreciated 
by  the  students.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents taking  courses  leading  to  the  de- 
gree of  M.A.  is  increasing  from  year  to 
year,  and  the  amount  of  post-graduate 
work  done  at  Queen's  is  larger,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  students 
registered,  than  at  any  other  University 
n  Canada. 

Another  feature  of  the  work  which 
has  now  passed  beyond  the  experi- 
mental stage  is  that  of  extra-mural 
studies.  Students  in  all  parts  of  Can- 
ada, and  some  in  the  bordering  States, 
are  prosecuting  their  studies  in  this 
way.  The  work  is  done  mainly  by 
corresponding  tutors,  who  assist  the 
extra-mural  students  registered  in  the 
different  subjects.  Many  of  those  who 
take  this  course  are  school  teachers, 
men  who  in  their  earlier  days  did  not 
find  it  possible  to  secure  a  university 
training,  and  who  are  now  so  situated 
that  it  is  impossible  to  take  the  course 
intra-murally.  The  weaklings  invari- 
ably fall  by  the  way,  for  there  is  no 
lowering  of  the  standard,  and  the  tale 
of  work  demanded  is  such  as  to  deter 
all  but  the  most  persevering.  Profes- 
sors and  tutors  bear  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  the  quahity  of  work  done  by 
extra-murals  steadily  improves  as  they 
advance  in  their  course.  While  such 
I  students  undoubtedly  miss  much  by 
not  coming  into  personal  touch  with 
!  all  the  life  of  the  University,  they  can- 
i  not  fail  to  absorb  a  good  deal  of  true 
{ culture,  and  the  institution  which  thus 
j  seeks  to  help  them  is  raising  the 
!  standard  of  the  teaching  profession, 
and,  indirectly,  of  Canadian  citizen- 
ship. 

A  word  of  caution  may  be  given  to 
any  of  the  readers  of  the  Educa- 
tional Monthly  who  contemplate 
pursuing  university  studies  extra- 
murally.  Many  good  men  have  been 
discouraged  by  undertaking  too  many 
subjects  at  once.  Four  subjects  of  study 
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are  a  normal  year's  work  at  Queen's  for 
an  intra-mural,  who  has  all  his  lime  to 
devote  to   the  work,  and  has,  besides, 
the  advantage   of  direct   contact  with 
his  professors.     It    is    folly,   therefore, 
for  a  man,  whose  time  is  largely  taken 
up    with    his    daily     occupation,     to 
attempt  a  similar   amount    of  college 
work.     This    warning   is    even    more 
necessary   to   those   who   attempt  the 
honors  courses  extra-murally.     A  favor- 
ite course  with  extra-murals  is  that  of 
honors  English,  and  yet  the  writer  can 
say,  after    two    years'    experience    as 
tutor  in  that  subject,  that  scarcely  an 
ex'ra  mural  during  that  time,  and  there 
were  several   among    them  with  good 
literary  taste  and  good  critical  powers, 
adequately     covered     the     prescribed 
course  of  reading. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  close 
this  sketch  with  a  glance  at  college 
life  at  Queen's  from  the  students' 
standpoint.  To  the  outside  world  the 
student  life  of  a  college  seems  to  be 
expressed  through  its  athletic  organiza- 
tions, and  examination  lists,  but  these 
are  only  a  partial  expression  of  that 
life,  albeit  an  important  one.  The 
prowess  of  Queen's  in  football  and 
hockey  need  not  be  discussed  here, 
though  these  sports  undoubtedly  exert 
a  beneficial  influence  on  the  corporate 
student  life  of  any  college.  Love  for 
one's  alma  mater  and  loyalty  to  her 
best  traditions  ought  to  be  part  of  the 
equipment  of  every  student,  and  differ- 
ent institutions  fcjster  these  sentiments 
ill  different  ways.  At  Queen's  there  is 
no  college  residence  to  promote  this, 
the  students  being  scattered  through- 
out the  city,  but  student  organizations, 
athletic  and  otherwise,  more  than  atone 
for  this  lack,  and  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  a  college  where  the  organic  life 
is  more  strongly  or  more  fully  felt. 

This  is  due  partly  no  doubt  to 
the  influence  of  genial,  broad  minded 
Professors,  but  largely  also  to  the  pol- 
icy pursued  by  the  Senate,  of  granting 
to  the  students  the  fullest  measure  of 


self  government,  a  policy  which  is  ren- 
dered possible  and  safe,  because  of  the 
genius  of  the  institution  which  has  in 
some  way  declared  that   the  supreme 
authority  among  the  students  shall  be 
vested    in   the    Alma   Mater    Society, 
membership  in  which  is  open,  not  only 
to  the  undergraduates  of  all  faculties 
and  affiliated  institutions,  but  also  to 
all  graduates  and  alumni.    This  society 
is     supreme     among    student   organ- 
izations,    and    is    acknowledged     by 
the    Senate   as    representative    of    all 
student   interests.     To    the   students, 
through  it,  is  committed   the   largest 
possible  share  of  self-government,  and 
the  trust   is   seldom   betrayed.     Only 
once  in  ten  years  has  the  Senate  inter- 
fered, and   then   it  was  on  a  question 
towards    the  right  solution    of   which 
public   opinion    among   the   syidents 
was  hastening.     Every  question  affect- 
ing the  student  body  as  a  whole  has  to 
come   before   it  and  all  athletic  and 
musical  organizations  of  the  University 
are   responsible   to   it.     Its    meetings 
are  practically  sessions  of  a  parliament 
in    which    the    students    speak,     not 
through    representative^,     but    direct, 
and  the  majority  rules.     The  practical 
benefits    of  such  an  organization  are 
easily  to  be  discerned.     A  University 
is  a   microcosm,  and   the  student  life 
within  it  is  a  state  in  miniature.     All 
the  problems  to  be  faced  in  the  larger 
arena  of  citizenship  have  their  prototype 
here.     There  is  the  same  division  into 
party,  the  same  balancing  of  expedi- 
ency   against  principle,  the   same  in 
trigues  and  diplomacy — in  fact,  all  the 
lights  and  shades  of  human  nature  are 
here   reflected    with    surprising    clear- 
ness— and  out  of  it  all  emerging  what 
is  on  the  whole  the  good  of  the  student 
body.     It  is  here  that  one   is  able  to 
see  that  the  service  rendered  by  each 
is  to  the  advantage  of  the  whole — that 
the  athlete,  the  brilliant   student,  the 
orator,  the  critic,  the  constitutional  law- 
yer, even  the  bookworm  and  the  fellow 
who  has  little  force  of  character  in  him- 
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self  and  who  follows  blindly  some 
leader  whom  he  has  enshrined  as  his 
hero — that  all  of  these,  working  appar- 
ently for  the  most  part  quite  indepen- 
dent of  one  another,  help  to  produce 
that  mysterious  organism  called  society 
and  to  illustrate  the  no  less  mysterious 
truth  that  such  diverse  elements,  held 
together  in  the  unity  of  a  single  corpo- 
rate life,  produce  the  maximum  of 
unity  and  loyalty.  Hence,  not  the 
least  of  the  reasons  why  the  Queen's 
student  loves  his  alma  mater  is  the 
fulness  of  the  provision  that  is  made 
there,  not  only  for  his  intellectual  and 
moral  quickenmg,  but  for  his  develop- 
ment as  a  member  of  society  through 
the  institutions  that  have  grown  up 
within  the  University.  Of  the  many 
sub-organizations  representative  of  dif- 
ferent faculties  and  sections  of  students, 
noching  need  here  be  said.  They  are 
such  as  are  indigenous   to    university 


soil,  and  present  no  striking  peculiar- 
ities. 

The  future  of  Queen's  seems  now 
to  be  assured.  The  foundations  have 
been  laid  broad  and  deep,  and  as  her 
past  needs  have  inspired  noble  self- 
sacrifice,  it  is  only  to  be  expected  that 
present  and  future  needs  will  do  no 
less.  While  conservative  enough  to 
maintain  her  dignity  as  an  historical 
seat  of  learning,  she  is  truly  liberal  and 
progressive.  Her  function  is  to  seek 
truth  and  pursue  it,  to  teach  men  to 
think,  and  to  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
short  of  the  truth.  So  long  as  she  is 
true  to  that  ideal  her  success  and  pros- 
perity are  assured  and  succeeding 
generations  of  graduates  will  continue 
to  sing  with  enthusiasm  the  drinking 
song  of  their  college  days. 

Here's  to  good  old  Queen's, 
Drink  it  down. 


THE  MORAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  TEN  COMMANDMENTS. 

A  Lesson  in  Morals. 
Dr.  J.  M.  Harper,  M.A. 


The  Ten  Commandments  enunciate 
the  first  principles  of  morality.  By 
them  the  cardinal  virtues  and  vices  are 
emphasized. 

"  I  will  write  upon  these  tables 
the  words  that  were  in  the  first 
tables,  and  these  judgments 
thou  shalt  set  before  the  people." 

The  Ten  Commandments  are  other- 
wise known  as  the  Decalogue  or  the 
Moral  Law. 

Hints  :  A  lesson  on  the  history  and  geog- 
raphy of  the  peninsula  between  tne  Gulfs  .of 
Suez  and  Akabah.  The  incidents  connected 
with  the  giving  of  the  law — the  breaking  of 
the  five  tablets  on  which  the  law  was  written, 
their  restoration  and  after-preservation  in  the 
Ark  of  the  Covenant. 

Questions :  What  is  a  first  principle  ? 
Give  one  of  the  first  principles  or  laws  of 
hygiene,  and  one  connected  with  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mind.  What  is  a  bad  habit? 
Name  a  bad  habit  of  body,  a   bad  habit    of 


mind,  a  bad  habit  of  soul.  Do  all  bad  habits 
involve  a  breaking  of  some  one  of  the  Ten 
Commandments  ?  Name  three  of  the  car- 
dinal virtues,  and  three  vices.  The  word 
cardinal  comes  from  carJo,  a  hinge  ;  why 
then  are  certain  virtues  called  the  cardinal 
virtues  ?  What  is  meant  by  character 
building  ?  Give  the  meaning  of  the 
word  judgment.  What  is  the  derivation  of 
the  word  decalogue!  Wherein  is  to  be  found 
the  difference  between  the  Moral  Law  and 
the  other  two  divisions  of  the  Mosaic  legisla- 
tion, the  Ceremonial  Law  and  the  Judicial 
Law.  Is  the  Moral  Law  binding  on  all  the 
generations  of  men  ?  In  what  books  of  the 
Bible  are  the  Ten  Commandments  to  be 
found  ? 

The  fulfilment  or  filling  out  of  the 
Ten  Commandments  by  Jesus  Christ 
involves  an  enunciation  of  the  higher 
principles  of  the  Christian  morality. 
His  developments  of  the  moral  law 
emphasize  the  Christian  virtues  and 
vices. 
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"  I  am  not  come  to  destroy  but 
to  fulfil  the  law." 

These  developments  of  the  moral 
law  are  to  be  found  in  the  sermon  on 
the  Mount,  as  well  as  in  other  of 
Christ  discourses. 

Hints  :  A  lesson  on  the  country  around 
the  supposed  hill  on  the  slopes  of  which  Christ 
taught  His  disciples.  A  description,  by  way 
of  contra  t,  of  the  other  mounts  in  Palestine 
connected  with  the  history  of  Christ's  public 
ministry. 

Questions  :  Illustrate  the  meaning  of  the 
word  fulfilment  when  used  in  the  sense  of 
development.  Can  a  precept  mean  more 
than  it  seems  to  mean  ?  Do  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments mean  more  than  they  seem  to 
mean  ?  What  i<;  meant  by  a  higher  principle 
of  morality  ?  Enumerate  one  of  the  first 
principles  of  Christian  morality.  Which  of 
these  two  is  the  higher  principle  :  Love  one 
another  or  Love  your  neighbor  as  yourself? 
Which  of  these  is  the  fuller  development  of 
Christian  morality  :  Love  your  enemies  or 
Bless  them  that  curse  you  ?  Repeat  any  one 
of  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  then  repeat 
its  developed  form  as  given  by  Our  Saviour. 
Repeat  one  of  the  Beatitudes,  put  it  in  the 
form  of  a  command,  and  then  say  of  which  of 
the  precepts  of  the  Decalogue  it  is  a  develop- 
ment. 

THE    FIRST  COMMANDMENT 
(MOSES). 

Thou  Shalt  have  no  other  gods 
before  me. 

The  nations  that  have  worshipped 
false  gods  have  ,had  a  changing  mor- 
ality. The  worship  of  the  only  living 
and  true  God  recognizes  but  one 
mor-'.lity.  Only  the  fool  hath  said  in 
his  heart  there  is  no  God. 

"The  Lord  our  God  is  one 
Lord,"  was  the  message  of  Moses,  in 
face  of  the  many  daals  or  gods  wor- 
shipped in  Canaan  in  his  time,  each 
marked  by  local  distinctions.  Baal 
stood  as  a  personation  of  a  supervisory 
power  in  nature,  the  fructifier  of  the 
soil.  In  subsequent  times  native  wor- 
ship led  to  the  invention  of  the  Hin- 
doo badas,  the  Chaldsean  worship  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  the  Arabian  wor- 


ship of  the  elements  and  the  Greek 
mythology. 

"  Thou  shalt  fear  the  Lord  thy 
God,  and  serve  Him,  and  shalt 
not  go  after  the  gods  of  the 
people  which  are  round  about 
you,"  was  a  message  specially  ad- 
dressed to  the  Israelites  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  migration. 

"  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thine  heart,  with  all 
thy  soul  and  with  all  thy  might," 

was  the  further  message  of  Moses,  and 
Christ  uses  the  words  as  he  lays  down 
the  first  principles  of  the  Christian 
morality.  The  service  of  the  Lord  as 
one  God  is  of  body,  mind  and  soul. 
We  must  have  Him  in  mind  in  all  we 
do.  A  healthful  moral  drill  is  to  be 
found  in  every  line  ot  duty. 

Hints  :  A  lesson  on  the  false  gods  of  the 
Bible,  another  on  the  gods  and  goddesses  of 
the  Greek  mythology,  and  an  explanation  of 
the  words  monotheism, polytheism  s.nd  panthe- 
ism. The  design  in  a  daisy  proves  that  there 
is  a  great  designer,  the  only  living  and  true 
God.  He  is  the  designer,  the  great  first 
cause  of  all  that  enters  into  the  physical, 
mental  and  moral  conditions  of  our  nature. 
In  Him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our 
being.  The  knowledge  of  God  is  a  human 
instinct.  We  believe  in  His  existence,  and 
thus  can  prove  it  from  within  and  without. 

Questions  :  What  tribal  nations  were  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Sinai  when  the  law  was 
given  to  Moses  ?  What  was  the  religion  of  the 
Egyptians  in  the  days  of  Moses  ?  Explain 
the  difference  between  deism  and  theism. 
What  was  the  origin  of  polytheism  ?  What 
is  a  fetisch  ?  Name  any  five  of  the  gods  of 
Olympus.  Which  of  these  was  supposed  to 
have  been  the  earliest  in  point  of  existence  ? 
What  idea  did  he  represent  ?  What  idea  did 
Jupiter  (dies  pater)  stand  for  ?  Did  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  actually  believe  that 
Jupiter  was  a  living  personal  god,  or  was  he 
only  looked  upon  as  the  poetic  representation 
of  an  idea  ?  Name  the  planets  of  our  solar 
system.  What  ideas  did  their  names  repre- 
sent in  the  Greek  mythology?  Name  the 
false  gods  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  What 
was  the  origin  of  these  gods,  as  representa- 
tions ?  Na  ne  the  religions  of  the  world  at 
the  present  time  that  recognize  only  one 
living  and  true  God.  Is  there  any  religious 
sect  that  recognizes  no  God  ? 
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PIETY— INFIDELITY. 

The  virtue  enunciated  in  the  First 
Commandment  is  piety  ;  the  vice  con- 
demned is  infidelity. 

Exercise  I. 

Name  any  ten  persons  mentioned  in  the 
Bible  distinguished  for  their  piety.  Give  one 
event  in  each  of  their  lives  that  proves  this. 
Was  Noah  a  pious  man  ?  Name  any  person 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  who  was  an  atheist. 
What  event  in  his  life  leads  you  to  believe 
him  to  have  been  such  ?  Under  what  circum- 
stances was  Adam  unfaithful  to  God,  and  Eli 
and  Saul  and  Ahab  ?  What  is  the  difference 
between  atheism  and  infidelity  ?  If  infidelity 
means  unfaithfulness  or  the  forgetting  of  God 
name  any  ten  persons  of  whom  mention  is 
made  in  history,  who,  by  their  conduct, 
showed  that  they  had  tor  the  moment  forgot- 
ten God, 

THE    FIRST    COMMANDMENT 
(CHRIST). 

Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord 
thy  God  and  Him  only  shalt  thou 
serve. 

Piety  is  a  habit ;  impiety  is  an  act, 
and  infidelity  is  the  continuance  of 
acts  of  impiety,  the  forgetting  to  wor- 
ship and  serve  God  in  continuous  acts 
of  body,  mind,  and  soul. 

Christian  principle  :  The  neglect 
of  any  natural  law  of  body,  mind  or 
soul  is  a  breaking  of  the  First  Com- 
mandment. 

"Our  Father  which  art  in 
Heaven,"  is  the  new  name  which 
Christ  applies  to  God  ;  the  Christian 
society  which  He  founds  is  to  be 
known  as  the  Kingdom  of  God.  An 
act  of  impiety  is  a  crime  in  the  new 
kingdom,  and  infidelity  to  its  Lawgiver 
the  meanest  of  vices.  Christian  piety 
is  a  grace  as  well  as  a  virtue. 

"  That  ye  may  be  the  children 
of  your  Father  which  is  in 
Heaven,"  develops  the  relationship 
a  step  further.  Who  would  be  unfaith- 
ful to  or  bring  disgrace  upon  an  earthly 
parent  and  not  consider  his  act  a 
meanness  ?  Who  would  be  guilty  of 
infidelity  towards    the   King  of  Kings, 


the  Ruler  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven, 
as  defined  by  Christ,  and  not  consider 
it  a  greater  meanness. 

"  Your  Father  which  seeth  in 
secret  knoweth  what  things  ye 
have  need  of,"  further  emphasizes 
the  relationship  between  God  and 
man.  Love  casteth  out  fear — the  fear 
of  the  omniscience,  which  keeps  on 
record  our  virtues  and  vices,  our  good 
habits  and  our  bad.  Christ's  fullest 
development  of  the  First  Command- 
ment is,  therefore,  to  be  found  in  the 
protecting  exclamation  of  any  one 
tempted  to  do  a  wrong  thing,  "  Thou 
God  seest  me." 

Hints  :  A  lesson  on  what  has  been  called 
the  greatest  thing  on  earth,  namely,  love. 
Ye  have  heard  it  hath  been  said  by  them  of 
old.  But  I  say  unto  you.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  old  morality  and  the  new.  Christ 
as  our  prophet — the  prophet  of  the  highest 
civilization,  in  which  the  religion  of  hate, 
revenge  and  the  shedding  of  blood  has  no 
part. 

Questions:  What  is  a  virtue?  What  is 
a  habit  ?  What  is  an  instinct  ?  What  is  a 
Christian  principle  ?  Name  any  virtue  that 
is  akin  to  piety.  Name  any  vice  that  is  akin 
to  infidelity.  What  analogy  is  there  between 
Mohammedanism  and  Christianity  as  religions? 
Wherein  lies  the  great  cantrast  ?  Would  a 
Mohammedan  suffer  any  one  in  his  presence 
to  make  despiteful  use  of  the  name  of  the 
founder  of  his  religion  ?  Would  a  Mormon 
do  so  ?  How  comes  it  then  that  the  Christian 
religion  is  so  often  all:)wed  to  be  despitefully 
spoken  of  in  Christian  communities?  Why 
is  Christ's  name  so  often  allowed  to  be  used 
in  the  form  of  the  vilest  cursing  in  our  streets? 
Is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  a  mere  name?  Is 
the  Prophet,  Priest  and  King  of  our  religion  a 
myth  ?  Is  our  Father  which  art  in  Heaven 
not  the  only  living  and  true  God  Who,  through 
Moses,  said :  "  Thou  shalt  have  no  other 
gods  before  me  "  ?     What  is  infidelity  ? 

FEALTY— TREASON. 

The  loyalty  of  love  is  more  of  a 
virtue  than  the  loyalty  of  fear.  Fealty 
to  God  is  the  loyalty  of  Christian  love, 
and  is  demanded  by  the  First  Com- 
mandment. Treason  is  disloyalty,  and 
is  still  punishable  by  death,  as  are  the 
greatest  of  crimes.  The  breaking  of 
the  First   Com.mandment  may,  there- 
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fore,  be    considered  as    one    of    the 
worst  offences  a  man  can  be  guilty  of. 

Exercise  II. 

Name  any  ten  persons  mentioned  in  history 
beheaded  for  treason  ?  What  is  the  difference 
between  fealty  and  loyalty  ?  Give  five  of  the 
laws  by  which  our  judges  must  abide  in  trying 
those  who   break    them.      Give   five   of  the 


laws  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  as  laid  down 
by  our  Saviour.  Which  of  these  laws  was 
broken  by  Herod,  Ananias,  Judas,  Peter  and 
Elymas  ;  by  Caligula,  Ethelred,  Rufus,  Guy 
Faux  and  Judge  Jeffries.  Give  an  event  in 
each  of  their  lives  to  prove  your  statement. 
Wherein  did  the  following  show  their  fealty 
towards  God  :  Abraham,  Moses,  Joshua, 
David,  Job,  Daniel  ?  Did  any  of  these  ever 
break  one  of  God's  laws  ?     Give  instances. 


KNOWLEDGE  AND  HOW  TO  MAKE  CHILDREN  LOVE  IT. 
M.  J.  Kelly.  M.D..  LL.B.,  Public  School  Inspector. 


In  our  day  education,  or  rather, 
knowlede;e,  everywhere  prevails.  It 
knocks  for  admittance  as  loudly  at  the 
cottage  as  at  the  palace  gate.  The 
peer  and  the  peasant  alike  enjoy  its 
advantages  and  share  in  its  rewards. 
If  not  more  profound,  it  takes  a  wider 
range  than  it  ever  did  before.  In  the 
courts  of  Mammon  its  aid  is  eagerly 
and  persistently  invoked,  and,  there- 
fore, t.he  scientific  side  of  it  is  espe- 
cially cultivated  and  encouraged. 
Nearly  all  civilized  nations  vie  with 
each  other  in  extending  its  boundaries 
and  increasing  its  money-makingpower. 
In  its  propagation  millions  are  spent 
annually,  as  against  thousands  fifty 
years  ago.  It  has  become  a  State 
matter  almost  exclusively,  its  support 
and  control  being,  in  the  main,  under 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  the 
State.  Complaint  is  sometimes  made 
that  we  have  too  much  of  it — that  the 
masses  are  being  over-educated — that 
aspirations  are  thus  created  which  can 
seldom  be  realized,  and  that  this  tends 
to  unrest,  sometimes  to  crime.  This 
is  an  old  complaint,  which  applies 
only  to  inadequate  or  imperfect  educa- 
tion, and  justifies  Pope's  well-known 
line  : 

"  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing." 
It  is  further  alleged  that  the  professions 
are    overcrowded,  and  that   the  most 
promising  of  our  boys,  from  the  home 
on    the    farm    and  the  cottage  of  the 


mechanic,  are  drawn  thither,  and, 
without  money  or  patronage,  often 
doomed  to  starve  or  steal.  This 
charge  is  old,  too.  The  talk  of  the 
overcrowding  of  the  professions  is  re- 
ferred to  by  Thackeray  in  one  of  his 
books,  and  was  ridiculed  by  him  more 
than  sixty  years  ago.  For  the  diligent, 
honorable  and  high-minded  student 
there  is  always  room  above,  and  to 
enable  such  a  one  to  reach  the  goal  is 
just  what  is  needed  in  an  educational 
system.  The  great  original  geniuses  of 
this  world  sprung  mainly  from  thepeople; 
Homer,  Virgil,  Cervantes,  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  Burke,  Burns,  Moore,  Faraday, 
Carlyle,  can  assert  no  claim  to  high 
birth  or  learning.  Yet  these  are  among 
the  foremost  names  on  the  files  of 
time.  But  how  many  others,  now 
lying  in  neglected  graves,  over  which 
rises  "  nor  ?toried  urn'"  nor  "  animated 
bust  "  if  the  needful  help  had  come  at 
the  critical  time,  might  have  joined 
the  ranks  of  the  immortals— others 
whose  hands  under  more  favorable 
auspices 

"  The  rod  of  empire  might  have  swayed. 
Or  waked  to  ecstacy  the  living  lyre." 

Our  great  dramatist  puts  the  matter 
well,  "  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of 
men  which,  ^aken  at  the  flood,  leads 
on  to  fortune." 

Happily  in  this  "  Canada  of  ours  " 
the  avenues  of  knowledge  are  open  to 
all.     From    the    Kindergarten    to    the 
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University  the  way  is  clear,  the  ascent 
comparatively  easy.  In  the  distance 
are  fame  and  fortune.  For  each  eager 
aspirant  "the  shining  throne  is  wait- 
ing "  if  he  only  has  the  industry,  the 
energy,  the  "  Roman  will "  to  climb 
and  "  take  it." 

But  in  ascending  the  Alps  of  knowl- 
edge, guides  are  still  needed,  and  ex- 
perienced ones,  too,  to  prevent  the 
unwary  from  slipping  into  pitfalls — 
fingerposts  at  the  cross  roads,  to  save 
time  and  expedite  the  journey, 
modest,  silent  guides  who  are  not  con- 
stantly prating  about  their  achieve- 
ments— who  know  the  safe  passes  and 
are  content  to  lead  their  charges  there- 
in, who  can  discern  the  appositeness 
of  the  Poet's  couplet  and  act  upon  it. 

•'  Men  should  be  taught  as  though  you  taught 
them  not, 

And  things  unknown  proposed  as  things  for- 
got." 

Now  to  create  in  our  boys  and  girls 
the  desire  for  knowledge,  to  direct 
their  steps  to  the  "  Temple  of  Truth  " 
I  concei\e  to  be  the  highest  aim  of  all 
instruction.  In  order  to  do  this 
effectually  and  well  m  our  Primary 
Schools,  there  are  three  things  to  be 
considered  :  (i)  Our  Methods,  (2)  Our 
Machinery,  (3)  Other  means. 

(i)  Part  of  all  education  lies  in  the 
mastering  of  methods,  in  getting  the 
use  of  tools ;  and  the  fundamental 
methods,  the  primordial  tools,  are  the 
venerable  three  R's — (a)  Reading,  the 
knowledge  of  signs  ;  {b)  Writing,  the 
making  of  signs  and  {c)  Arithmetic, 
the  foundation  of  measurements  ;  the 
subjects  on  which  these  tools  are  to 
help  us  are  just  two,  man  and  nature. 
The  study  of  the  first  is  literature,  of 
thp  second  science.  He  who  under- 
stands the  distinction  and  can  properly 
apply  the  tools  is  in  the  way  of  becom- 
ing a  safe  guide. 

(2)  Our  machinery  is  not  so  easily 
disposed  of.  Many  thoughtful  and 
accomplished  men  have  expressed 
doubts   as  to    whether    the    trend  of 


educational  movements  in  this  later 
Victorian  era  has  always  been  in  the 
direction  of  the  best  results.  The 
beacons  that  guided  themselves  saf=»ly 
into  port  have  nearly  all  disappeared 
and  they  dreaded  the  perils  that 
menace  those  who  may  follow  them. 
They  entertain  gloomy  views  of  the 
fuiure  and  anticipate  disaster,  more 
the  outcome,  it  may  be,  of  brooding 
discontent  than  of  sane  reflection. 
These  are  pessimists,  and  pessimism  is 
as  old,  at  least,  as  Nestor.  They  note 
many  changes,  many  innovations  never 
dreamed  of  before  in  their  philosophy, 
and  inquire  of  t^^emselves,  with  a  tre- 
mor, "  Whither  are  we  drifting?" 

To  their  assistance  have  recently 
come  a  couple  of  prominent  bank 
managers,  who  have  criticized  adverse- 
ly our  School  system  of  which  they 
evidently  know  little,  and  declare  that 
the  lads  who  enter  their  service  from 
the  Schools  have  no  adequate  knowl- 
edge of  even  the  three  R's,  and  can 
neither  read  well,  write  well  nor  reckon 
well.  But  this  is  not  so  bad  as  the 
army  of  anonymous  scribblers  who 
vent  their  venom  against  it  in  the  pub- 
lic prints.  It  will  probably  survive  not- 
withstanding. The  fact  is  our  Ontario 
School  system  is  about  as  well  con- 
trived and  as  symmetrical  as  any  human 
device  can  be.  All  it  needs  is  time  to 
settle  and  a  fair  trial.  It  furnishes  to 
the  youth  of  the  Province  an  education 
nearly  free,  it  provides  trained  instruc- 
torsfor  all  schools,  and  further  for  their 
due  supervision.  It  cannot  perform 
miracles — it  cannot  ensure  perfection, 
mental  or  moral,  where  nature  has 
been  niggardly  in  supplying  the  mat- 
erials— it  cannot  make  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  but  it  can,  and  no  doubt 
does,  afford  help.  But  before  there 
were  systems  there  were  schools  and 
the  master  was  both  the  system  and 
the  school.  Knowledge  of  these  we 
often  get  from  other  than  purely  schol- 
astic sources.  Shakespeare's  descrip- 
tion of  the    "  Schoolboy   with    satchel 
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on  back  and  shining  morning  face 
creeping  unwillingly  to  school  "  pre- 
sents a  perfect  picture.  Equally  true  to 
nature  is  the  gentle  Goldsmith  : 

"  Full  well  the  boding   tremblers   learned  to 

trace 
The  day's  disasters  in  his  morning  face  ; 
Full  well  they  laughed  with  counterfeited  glee 
At  all  his  jokes,  for  many  a  joke  had  he." 

A  genuine  Celtic  scene — a  glimpse  of 
the  border  land  between  laughter  and 
tears,  a  vision  of  roguish  eyes  and  love 
of  fun.     But  how  quickly  he  changes  : 

*'  Yet  was  he  kind,  or,  if  severe  in  aught. 
The  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  at  fault." 

Now,  it  seems  to  me,  after  many 
years'  experience  and  some  reading, 
that  inspiring  the  young  minds  with 
this  love  of  learning  is  not  only  the 
primary  but  the  ultimate  end  of  all 
instruction.  Methods  of  teaching  have 
their  place  and  function  ;  school  books 
may  be  helps  or  hindrances,  as  they 
are  wisely  or  unwisely  employed ; 
psychology,  which  should  teach  the 
normal  evolution  of  the  faculties  of 
children,  meiits  the  attention  of  intel- 
ligent ,  indeed,  of  all  teachers,  but  un- 
less a  love  for  the  subjects  taught  is 
bred  in  the  hearts  of  the  young  the 
work  is  in  vain.  How  many  bright 
youngsters  in  school  and  college  have 
become  disgusted  with  the  whole  peda- 
gogic process,  have  treated  the  curri 
culum  with  contempt  and  wandered  off 
into  "  suburban  lanes  forlorn  "  :  and  of 
these  not  a  few  have  achieved  immor- 
tality. You  cannot  easily  get  a  square 
peg  into  a  round  hole.  More  difficult 
still  is  it  to  run  youthful  minds  through 
the  same  mould  or  machine  with  suc- 
cess. No  two,  probably,  acquire 
knowledge  in  precisely  the  same  way  or 
by  the  same  devices.  The  skilful  and 
prescient  teacher,  when  he  finds  a  pupil, 
unaided,  on  the  right  road,  withholds 
assistance  and  advice,  preferring  to  en 
courage  independent  thought  and  ac- 
tion.    His  attention   is    given  to  the 


laggard,  the  dull,  the  defective  mem- 
bers of  his  class.  Such  a  one  is  sure 
to  reap  his  reward,  if  not  in  "  filthy 
lucre,"  at  least  in  an  approving  con- 
science and  the  gratitude  of  his  pupils. 
The  question,  then,  is  how  can  we  be- 
get in  our  young  people  this  desirable 
love  of  knowledge  ? 

(i)  First  and  chiefly,  I  answer  by 
loving  it  ourselves.  No  teacher,  who 
does  not  love  learning  himself,  can 
hope  to  make  his  pupils  love  it.  If 
the  matter  of  salary  is  the  be-all  and 
end  all  of  his  labors,  then  his  work  will 
be  comparatively  fruitless.  But  if  he 
is  fond  of  learning  there  is  no  limit  to 
his  usefulness,  no  end  to  his  beneficent 
influence. 

(2)  In  the  second  place  by  the  es- 
tablishment and  keeping  up  of  good 
School  Libraries.  This  was  one  of  the 
first  things  to  which  I  directed  my  at- 
tention in  187 1.  But  I  need  not  dilate 
on  this  topic.  Everyone  knows  that 
good  libraries  make  their  possessors 
"  the  heirs  of  all  the  ages."  Their 
value,  will,  of  course,  depend  largely 
on  the  use  that  is  made  of  them  and 
the  character  of  the  teachers  in  charge. 

(3)  The  Kindergarten  is  of  great 
value  in  the  early  stages  of  school  work, 
but  we  cannot  hope  to  see  it  generally 
introduced. 

Knowledge,  we  know,  precedes  wis- 
dom, just  as  the  sap  precedes  the  sugar, 
which  is  its  essence.  This  fact  has 
been  noticed  by  the  dead  Laureate, 
who  early  made  a  profound  study  of 
life  and  its  environment. 

"  Knowledge  comes,  but  wisdom  lingers,  and 

he  bears  a  laden  breast 
Full  of  sad  experience,   moving   towards  the 

stillness  of  his  rest." 

This  short  and  imperfect  piper  can- 
not be  better  concluded  than  by  a 
stanza  from  the  same  poet : 

"  Make  knowledge  circle  with  the  winds  ; 
But  let  her  herald,  Reverence,  fly 
Before  her  to  whatever  sky 
Bear  seed  of  men  and  growth  of  minds." 
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THE  CANADIAN  PEOPLE. 

A   Criticism  of  Some  of  their  Social  Peculiarities. 

Norman  Patterson. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Cana- 
dian people  believe  themselves  quite 
the  equal  of  those  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Great  Britain,  and  more 
than  the  equal  of  those  of  any  other 
country  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  and 
justly  so.  Some  of  the  best  blood  of 
the  British  race  flows  in  our  veins  ; 
and  our  system  of  government,  our 
social  organization  and  our  social  hab- 
its are  of  a  standard  which  is  scarcely 
equalled  in  any  country  in  the  world. 
But  the  Canadian  people  are  peculiar, 
and  it  is  to  some  of  these  peculiarities 
I  wish  to  draw  attention,  for  as  Prin- 
cipal Grant  has  well  said,  "  The  des- 
tiny of  a  country  depends  not  on  its 
material  resources  ;  it  depends  on  the 
charter  of  its  people." 

RELIGIOUS    PECULIARITIES. 

The  Canadian  people  are  religious 
and  generous.  They  contribute  I'ber- 
ally  to  the  building  of  churches.  In 
Quebec,  the  churches  usually  cost  as 
much  as  all  the  other  buildings  in  the 
town  or  village  combined.  In  the 
other  provinces,  the  people  are  not 
quite  so  extravagant,  but  the  churches 
are  numerous  and  creditable.  In 
every  part  of  Canada  the  preachers 
are  well  paid  and  highly  respected. 
The  people  give  generously  to  foreign 
missions,  thousands  of  dollars  being 
sent  each  year  to  Africa,  India  and 
China.  Yet  on  the  street  corners  of 
any  Canadian  city  you  may  see  a  blind 
man  begging,  a  one-legged  patient  in- 
dividual with  his  crutch  and  tin  cup, 
or  a  wrinkled  old  woman  turning  a 
wheezy  hand-organ.  The  business 
streets  are  regularly  patrolled  by  rag- 
ged, worn-out  females,  soliciting  cop- 
pers or  selling  bone  collar-buttons. 
Ian  Maclaren  tells  the  stor}  of  a  woman 


who  went  to  the  meeting  of  a  "  society 
to  help  the  poor,"  in  London,  to  seek 
a  position.  She  was  asked  her  name, 
address,  age,  number  of  children  and  va- 
rious other  particulars.  She  was  then 
asked  to  pay  a  shilling  for  registration, 
and  a  situation  would  be  hunted  up 
for  her.  Poor  woman,  she  had  no 
shilling  and  could  not  secure  help. 
We  have  the  same  spirit  in  Canada. 
We  build  large  buildings  to  accommo- 
date unfortunates  and  name  these 
edifices  after  the  men  who  donate 
the  most  money.  But  we  initiate  no 
system  which  will  seek  out  the  dying 
and  the  unfortunate,  no  system  which 
will  permanently  rescue  the  fallen,  no 
plan  whereby  the  aged  and  the  needy 
will  be  able  to  live  without  begging. 
A  man  will  subscribe — with  a  flourish 
— a  thousand  dollars  to  foreign  mis- 
sions, and  on  the  same  day  he  will 
dismiss  a  man  ten  years  in  his  employ, 
who  has  been  earning  but  twelve  dol- 
lars a  week,  withoat  a  thought  as  to 
how  this  man  is  to  support  his  wife 
and  five  children.  Truly  we  are  a 
peculiar  people. 

THE  SPOILS  SYSTEM. 

Canadians  claim  to  follow  the  rule, 
"the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
number,"  and  much  of  our  legislation 
embodies  that  principle.  We  have 
excellent  educational  systems  in  the 
various  provinces  ;  not  as  well  admin- 
istered as  they  should  be,  but  still 
doing  a  great  deal  for  the  common 
people.  We  have  a  splendid  criminal 
code  for  the  punishment  of  all  crimes, 
except  political  crimes;  we  have  gcod 
laws  regulating  commerce,  and  honor- 
able judges  to  administer  these  laws. 
Nevertheless  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
discussions   in   parliament  pertain  to 
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subjects  other  than  these.     It  is  the 
good  of  the  party  which  is  considered, 
and   not    the   good    of    the    country. 
During  its    eighteen  years    in  power, 
the  Conservative   Party    filled  all  sen- 
atorial,  civil    service  and   judicial  va-  j 
cancies  with  men   to   whonn  the  party  | 
was  "  under   obligation,"    men    of  its 
own  political  stripe  ;  and  its  whole  aim 
during  that  period  was   to   so  arrange  | 
and    compromise    everything    that    it 
might    retain    power.      The    Liberal  i 
Party  has  had  control  just  three  years,  '. 
but  It  has  clearly  shown  that  it  is  de 
termined  to  give  Conservatives  a  dose 
of  their  own   medicine.     Unnecessary 
bonuses,  suspicious  deals,   surrenders  ; 
to  selfish  capitalists,   appointments  of! 
self-seeking   politicians    to    important 
administrative   positions,    a    ceaseless  1 
pandering  to  the  desires    of  districts  j 
where  the  party  wishes  to  strengthen  i 
its  hold — there  are  the   marks    which  ' 
show  the  Liberal  party  to  be  as  care- : 
less   of  the  general  good  as  were  its 
predecessors.       Mark   you,    I    do  not ! 
mean  that  the  Liberal  Government  has  : 
done  no  commendable  actions.    There  ^ 
are  a  few  moves  here  and  there  which 
refiect  credit  upon  them  ;  but  the  bal- 
ance is  on  the  side  of  "  power-seeking," 
not  "  general  good. 

LACK  OF  IDEAL  CITIZENSHIP. 

But  another  peculiarity  of  the  Can- 
adian people  is  that  while  essentially 
moral,  they  are  encouraging  political 
immorality.  A  citizen  very  seldom 
thmk~  of  doing  an  evening's  work  on 
the  voters'  list,  of  assisting  to  organize 
the  vote  of  his  division,  or  of  doing  a 
day's  scrutineering  on  behalf  of  a  pro- 
spective alderman  or  a  member  of  Par- 
liament without  pay  from  the  candi- 
date. The  word  citizen  conveys  no 
responsibilities  to  the  mind  of  the 
ordinary  voter.  He  sees  no  duty 
which  he  owes  to  the  state.  He  owes 
his  party  a  vote  whenever  called  upon  ; 
and  the  party  owes  him  a  day's  pay 
when  he  earns  it,  and  a  small  job  now 


and  again  if  he  has  "  influence,"  or 
makes  an  occasional  contribution  for 
the  good  of  the  cause.  The  average 
earnest  and  thoughtful  citizen  rests  at 
home  in  the  bosom  of  his  family, 
while  his  unthinking,  less  moral 
brother  does  the  political  work  neces- 
sary in  Canada  to  the  making  and  un- 
making of  governments.  We  are  all 
Canadians,  but  we  often  pay  more 
attention  to  down  trodden  Cuba  or  be- 
nighted China  than  we  do  to  the  coun- 
try which  gives  us  a  name  and  a  home. 
Because  our  duty  to  the  state  rests 
lightly  upon  us,  our  larger  municipal- 
ities are  in  the  hands  of  men  of  broad 
easy  morals  ;  our  politics  are  controlled 
by  small-minded  self-seeking  men  who 
do  not  hesitate  to  bribe  constituencies 
or  to  barter  franchises.  In  neither 
provincial  nor  federal  politics,  does 
the  average  voter  rise  above  party  con- 
siderations when,  with  uncovered  head» 
he  approaches  the  ballot-box. 

LACK  OF  FINER  MORAL  SENSE. 

Nor  are  our  women  possessed  of  the 

highest  moral    sense.      For   example, 

one  day,  as   I  was    riding    home  in  a 

street  car,  a  well-dressed  lady  and  her 

1  daughter   came    aboard.       The    lady 

'  took  out  two  yellow  tickets  and  held 

them   in    her  hand.      The  conductor 

passed   her   and   repassed    her.     She 

didn't  offer  the  tickets,   and  he  didn't 

ask  for  them.     As   she  got  up  to  go 

out    she    smiled    significantly    at    her 

daughter,  replaced  the  two  tickets  in 

her  purse,  and   gathering  her  magnifi- 

;  cent  skirt  in  one  hand  and  her  gold- 

I  handled  umbrella  in   the  other  rustled 

her  skirts  through  the  aisle  and  down 

i  the  steps. 

If,  in  a  store,  a  woman  gets  five 
cents  more  change  than  she  should, 
why,  it  is  a  small  thing,  and  she  smiles 
complacently.  If  the  clerk  cuts  her 
off  half  a  yard  more  than  he  should, 
why  that  is  her  luck.  No  large  dry- 
goods  store  in  Canada  can  get  along 
without    private   detectives — and    the 
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persons    they     watch     are     not     the 
needy. 

In  her  deahngs  with  the  prospective 
husbands  of  her  daughters,  a  Cana- 
dian mother,  especially  a  city  mother, 
does  not  always  insist  on  morality. 
She  desires  wealth  and  social  position. 
The  young  man's  moral  nature  may 
be  utterly  depraved,  and  his  offspring 
sure  to  be  tainted  with  moral  weak- 
nesses— but  the  mother  accepts  him  if 
he  has  an  income.  She  seldom  con- 
siders possibilities,  but  always  present 
conditions.  Truly  our  mothers  are 
lovable  and  worthy  of  all  honor  and 
admiration — but  they  are  fond  nf  the 
rustle  of  silks.  They  spend  two  thou- 
sand a  year  with  scarcely  a  thought  of 
their  sisters  who  have  but  two  hun- 
dred. To  make  their  husbands  M.P.'s 
they  would  sacrifice  much ;  to  bear 
the  title  "  Lady  "  they  would  almost 
sacrifice  honor  itself. 

PRINCES    OF   COMPROMISERS. 

Walking  along  street  with  a  young 
clergyman  the  other  day,  I  was  startled 
by  the  remark  :  "  Our  ministers  do 
not  need  to  compromise  so  much  ! 
They  think  they  do,  but  they  don't." 
That  word  compromise  !  Would  that 
it  were  banished  from  the  religious 
world,  from  our  political  life  and 
from  even  our  business  life!  There 
is  too  much  compromise  altogether. 
It  has  its  basis  in  politeness,  but  the 
necessity  does  not  justify  one  half  of 
what  exists.  We  compromise  with 
evils  and  immoralities  until  they  eat 
us  up.  And  the  princes  of  comprom- 
isers are  the  sleek,  self-admiring, 
oratorical  ministers  of  the  gospel. 
These  epithets  exclude  a  number  of 
my  best  friends,  men  who  in  a  small 
but  honest  way  are  pursuing  the  prize 
of  a  high  calling.  The  compromisers 
are  the  men  who  do  not  preach  mor- 
als, but  whose  complex  morality  is 
printed  on  pages  of  eloquence  and 
bound  in  pliable  smiles,  and  whose 
sermons  are  literary  essays  fit  to  adorn 


the  pages  of    some  nobleman's  latesi 
magazine. 

STEALING  MILLIONS. 

If  a  city  minister  were  to  condemn 
stock  gambling,  political  corruption, 
and  the  dozen  other  shady  methods  by 
which  people  amass  large  fortunes  in 
a  few  years  at  the  expense  of  their 
fellow-men,  that  pulpit  would  be 
vacant.  Of  course  it  never  occurs  to 
the  minister  to  let  it  be  vacant.  So 
the  immorality  remains.  A  man  re- 
spects another's  property  unless  he  can 
get  it  under  cover  of  the  law.  For 
example,  he  may  form  a  mining  com- 
pany and  sell  his  "  promoter's  "  stock 
at  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty  cents  on  the 
dollar.  That  is  called  "able  finan- 
cing," and  the  more  worthless  the 
claim,  the  more  able  the  iinancing  and 
the  more  praise  the  man  receives. 
The  trusting  but  ill-informed  public  is 
never  praised — not  even  pitied. 

Or  he  may  desire  to  build  a  railway. 
The  cost  will  be  $8,000  per  mile,  and 
it  may  be  bonded  for,  say,  $4,000 ; 
leaving  a  net  investment  of  $4,000  per 
mile  of  road.  He  goes  to  the  Domin- 
ion Government  and  gets  a  grant 
through  the  influence  of  paid  lobby- 
ists. He  then  visits  the  Provincial 
Government  with  the  seal  of  federal 
approval.  He  gets  another  grant. 
Then  he  repairs  to  the  municipalities. 
Altogether  he  gets  $12,000  a  mile.  As 
the  net  investment  is  $4,000,  the  profit 
is  $8,000.  On  a  hundred  miles  there 
will  be  enough  to  give  him  a  fair  claim 
to  the  title  of  "  millionaire."  It  is  by 
just  such  means  as  these  that  most  of 
the  rich  men  of  Canada  have  been 
made. 

There  are  those  who  have  made 
their  money  by  hard  work  and  persis- 
tent saving,  but  they  are  not  quite  so 
numerous,  and  they  are  never  so 
prominent.  It  is  a  common  occurrence 
to  hear  men  remark  over  their  pipes 
and  whisky — men  of  the  world  who 
know — that  to  get  rich  to-day,  a  man 
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must  have  neither  heart  nor  con- 
science. I  have  heard  halfa  dozen 
wealthy  men  give  utterance  to  such 
sentiments. 

"  'Tis  true,  'tis  pity  ;  and  pity  'tis, 
'tis  true." 

OUR    YOUNG   MEN. 

But  why  go  on  in  this  somewhat 
doletul  strain  ?  The  answer  is  another 
question,  Why  does  the  bird  sing  ? 
It  is  given  to  certain  men  to  preach 
the  gospel  of  regeneration  to  their  fel- 
low-men, when  inclination  meets  op- 
portunity. Canada  would  not  be 
wholly  had  if  all  the  preachers  and 
teachers  and  writers  were  banished. 
But  she  is  the  better  of  those  she 
possesses — most  of  them.  To  write 
something  which  would  give  one  young 
man  a  broader  view  of  citizenship  is  a 
reward  sufficient  for  any  would-be 
teacher.  To  make  a  dozen  young 
men  THINK  would  be  glory  and 
honor. 

For,  after  all,  it  is  the  young  men  in 
whom  lies  the  hope  of  Canada's  future 
greatness.  There  is  always  hope  be- 
ciuse  there  are  always  young  men. 
Many  of  these  will  follow  precedent, 
but  a  few  will  not.  If  the  few  are  too 
few,  our  politics  and  our  social  life 
will  become  no  better ;  but  they  will 
not  degenerate  greatly. 

The  young  man  who  studies  nothing 
but  John  Banyan  and  the  Bible  may 
go  to  Heaven,  but  he  certainly  will  not 
make  the  world  much  better  for  his 
having  sojourned  here.  This  is  a  day 
when  citizens  are  required — citizens 
with  a  bread,  understanding  knowledge 
of  what  Canada  was,  is,  and  might  be ; 
citizens  who  will  inquire  as  to  what 
Canad?.  requires  of  her  sons  ;  citizens 
who  will  study  the  history,  the  instit- 
utions, the  literature,  the  political  con- 
ditions of  their  native  land.  The  man 
who  exclusively  pursues  his  own  ends, 
his  own  purposes,  and  the  almighty 
dollar  is  not  a  citizen.  A  citizen  is  a 
man  of  a  higher,  a  nobler,  a  more  un- 


selfish type.     To  the   citizen  our  poet 
Kernigan  cries  : 

"  Shall   the    mothers   that   love  us,  bow  the 
head, 

And  blush  for  degenerate  sons  ? 
Are  the  patriot  fires  gone  out  and  dead  ? 

Oh,  brothers,  stand  to  your  guns  ! " 

And  Roberts  also : 

"Awake,  my   country,  the   hour   of  dreams 
is  done  ! 
Doubt  not,  nor   dread  the  greatness  of  thy 
fate. 
Tho'   faint  souls   fear   the   keen,  confronting 
sun, 
And  fain   would  bid  the  morn  of  splendor 
wait  ; 

Tho'  dreamers,  rapt  in  starry  visions,  cry, 
'  Lo,   yon   thy  future,   yon   thy  faith,  thy 
fame  ! ' 
And  stretch  vain  hands  to  stars  ;  thy  fame  is 
nigh. 
Here  in  Canadian   hearth  and   home,  and 
name." 

We  may  have  telephones  and  elec- 
tric railways.  Pacific  cables,  fast  Atlan- 
tic steamboats,  miles  of  canals,  hun- 
dreds of  cabinet  ministers,  scores  of 
companions,  knights  and  baronets ; 
but  if  we  have  not  a  patriotic  citizen- 
ship we  shall  not  last.  Commerce 
alone  never  made  a  nation  great. 

THE    DIM    FUTURE. 

It  is  becoming  clearer  that  if  Great 
Britain  is  to  maintain  her  supremacy 
among  the  nations  she  will  have  to  be 
regenerated  from  the  fresher  blood  of 
the  colonies.  If  this  is  the  destiny  of 
Canada's  greater  sons,  we  should  be 
prepared  for  it.  If  we  are  to  become 
a  part  of  the  greater  Anglo-Saxon 
unity,  the  northmen  will  be  needed  to 
reorganize  and  purify  the  body  politic 
of  the  south.  If  this  is  the  destiny  of 
Canada's  greater  sons  we  should  be 
prepared  for  it  If  we  are  to  build  up 
on  the  northern  half  of  this  continent 
a  new  Britain,  with  the  maple  leaf  flag 
proudly  floating  above  it,  we  must 
breed  and  bring  forth  citizens  whose 
excellence  cannot  be  measured  in  dol 
lars.  If  this  is  the  destiny  of  Canada's 
sons,  let  them  anoint  themselves  with 
wisdom. — The  Canadian  Magazine. 
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TRANSFORMED  AFRICA. 


MRS.    FREDERIC    R.    HONEY. 


The  Study  of  the  history  of  any 
country  will  show  that  its  development 
is  closely  connected  with  its  natural 
physical  conditions,  its  position,  and 
its  configuration — in  short,  with  its 
geography.  And  a  glance  at  the  geo- 
graphy of  Africa,  as  revealed  by  mod- 
ern explorers,  explains  the  surprising 
fact  that  the  interior  of  this  great  con- 
tinent, lying  in  the  pathway  of  ocean 
travel  and  within  sight  of  Europe, 
should  have  remained  a  sealed  book 
until  the  nineteenth  century  had  left 
youth  behind.  Egypt,  it  is  true,  was 
in  the  forefront  of  ancient  civilization, 
and  northern  Africa  shared  in  the 
vicissitudes  of  early  European  history 
as  a  part  of  the  European  system, 
washed  as  it  is  by  the  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean,  the  "  Great  Sea,"  once 
the  highway  of  commerce  for  the  civil 
ized  world.  But  Egypt  is  only  a  nar- 
row belt,  intersected  by  the  Nile ;  and 
northern  Africa  was  cut  eft",  as  it  is  to- 
day, for  all  practical  purposes,  from 
the  rest  of  the  continent  by  the  im 
passable  barrier  of  the  Sahara. 

Elsewhere  than  in  the  north,  African 
geography  is  peculiar,  and  of  a  charac- 
ter calculated  to  discourage  the  explor- 
er who  seeks  new  lands  for  settlement 
by  civilized  men.  It  is  estimated  that 
a  full  half  of  the  continent  is  occupied 
by  deserts,  and  by  infertile  lands  ap- 
proximating to  the  desert  character. 
Around  the  coasts,  where  good  har- 
bors are  few  and  far  between,  lies  a 
belt  of  lowland  from  loo  to  300  miles 
in  width,  where  malarial  fevers  of  all 
kinds  prevail ;  in  some  parts  the  white 
man  is  a  sure  prey  to  tropical  disease. 
From  this  low  belt  the  land  rises 
steeply  in  a  succession  of  terraces  to 
the  central  p'ateau,  which  m  the  south 
and  east  attains  a  great  elevation  ;  far 
less  than  that  of  central  Asia,  but  quite 
high  enough  to  be  a  hindrance  to  the 


migration  of  newcomers,  which  natur- 
ally follows  the  lines  of  least  resistance. 
In  most  regions  of  the  world  the  rivers 
form  natural  highways  by  which  a 
country  can  be  entered  and  explored  j 
but  African  rivers  are  rendered  im- 
passable by  rapids  as  they  descend 
from  the  elevated  plateau  to  the  low- 
lands of  the  coast.  What  wonder^ 
then.,  that  the  traveler  who  found  him- 
self barred  from  access  to  the  interior, 
turned  his  back  on  Africa  and  sought 
more  hospitable  lands  ? 

The  configuration  of  Africa  is  thus 
the  key  to  its  history ;  for  the  inac- 
cessibility of  its  highlands  and  its 
unhealthy  coast,  combined  with  its 
tropical  situation,  have  contributed  to 
the  late  settlement  of  European  colon- 
ists. But  these  obstacles  are  no  longer 
effectual  hindrances;  and  under  the 
impetus  of  a  need  for  colonial  expan- 
sion on  the  one  hand,  and  of  political 
rivalry  on  the  other,  European  in- 
fluences have  now  taken  firm  root. 

Our  maps  show  that  seven  Euro- 
peans Powers  have  claimed  a  share  in 
Africa  ;  but,  for  the  present,  little  in- 
terest attaches  to  five  of  these.  Ger- 
many's occupation  is  very  recent,  and 
has  been  attended  by  no  striking  inci- 
dents ;  while  Spain  and  Italy,  in  their 
small  coastal  territories,  chiefly  low- 
land, are  inert  and  unprogressive. 
Portugal  has  a  long  coast  line,  but  she 
has  neither  the  wealth  nor  (apparently) 
the  energy  necessary  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  healthier  "  hinterland  "  in 
which  colonies  might  be  planted — 
notwithstanding  the  hopeful  and  am- 
bitious utterances  of  her  statesmen 
respecting  the  future.  Her  ports  of 
Beira  and  Delagoa  Bay,  on  the  east 
coast,  are  mainly  used  by  foreign 
nations  for  their  own  commercial 
purposes.  The  day  may  come  when 
these  countries  will  give  a  better  ac- 
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count  of  their  stewardship  ;  if  they 
fail  to  do  this,  their  inheritance  will 
probably  be  absorbed  by  those  who 
prove  themselves  more  capable  admin- 
istrators. The  Congo  State,  under 
Belgian  control,  occupies  the  fertile 
basin  of  the  second  largest  river  system 
in  the  world,  once  the  bed  of  an 
inland  sea.  It  is  still  in  the  initial 
stages  of  development,  but  steady 
progress  may  be  expected,  now  that  a 
railway  has  connected  the  coastal  low- 
lands with  the  Congo  River  above  the 
lapids  which  render  it  unnavigable  as 
it  descends  from  the  interior  plate'au 
to  the  Atlantic  through  a  channel  from 
four  to  eight  miles  in  width.  The 
future  of  the  Congo  State  may  be  great; 
but  for  the  present  the  British  and 
French  possessions  are  of  more  general 
interest. 

The  sphere  of  Great  Britain  lies 
mainly  in  South  and  East  Africa,  and 
includes  the  greater  portion  of  the 
subtropical  lands  which  are  favorably 
situated  for  European  settlement.  It 
is  fortunate  for  Great  Britain  that  her 
occupation  began  thus  at  the  south, 
whence  the  natural  line  of  expansion 
was  along  the  elevated  axis  of  the  con- 
tinent, whose  general  direction  is  north- 
east, towards  the  shores  of  the  Red 
Sea.  Commencing  with  a  modest 
colony  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
which  was  ceded  by  the  Dutch  in 
1814,  her  boundaries  gradually  extend- 
ed by  ordinary  processes  of  growth, 
including  Natal  and  Zululand  on  the 
coast,  and  Bechuanaland  on  the  north. 
The  sudden  appearance  of  Germany 
on  the  stage  of  African  affairs  in  1884 
hastened  the  apportionment  of  such 
parts  of  the  continent  as  were  not 
already  under  European  influence,  and 
Great  Britain's  African  frontier  was 
pushed  rapidly  forward.  Although  the 
great  acquisition,  known  as  Rhodesia 
or  Charterland,  has  only  recently  come 
under  her  flag,  a  railway  already  pene- 
trates many  miles  into  the  heart  of  the 
country,  which  five  years  ago  was 
under  the  rule  of  barbarous  tribes.     Its 


boundaries  skirt  the  western  shores  of 
Nyassa,  one  of  the  lakes  which  form  so 
remarkable  a  feature  of  East  Africa, 
and  touch  the  southern  point  of  the 
long,  narrow  Lake  Tanganyika,  on 
which  navigation  is  free  to  all  nations. 
Two  hundred  miles  beyond  the  north- 
ern point  of  this  lake  lies  Uganda,  a 
district  of  British  East  Africa,  border- 
ing on  the  great  Victoria  Nyanza,  the 
source  of  the  Whrte  Nile  and  second 
only  to  Lake  Superior  among  inland 
fresh-water  seas.  Thence  along  the 
Nile  the  British  power  predominates 
without  interruption  through  the  Sou- 
dan, the  scene  of  Lord  Kitchener's 
recent  overthrow  of  the  Dervish  forces, 
and  through  Egypt,  which  is  virtually 
under  a  British  protectorate. 

A  British  railway  "  from  Cairo  to 
the  Cape  "  was  regarded  not  long  ago 
by  sensible  people  as  an  extravagant 
fancy,  conceived  in  the  brain  of  an 
enthusiast.  Large  sections  of  such  a 
railway,  however,  already  exist  in  North 
and  South  Africa,  and  a  space  of  only 
500  miles  in  the  centre  of  the  continent 
separates  the  British  territories  in  which 
it  can  be  constructed  when  commercial 
necessities  or  the  protection  of  the 
country  demand  it.  The  surface  of 
this  wide  belt  of  land  varies  greatly. 
There  are  desert  spaces  in  the  south 
and  west  ;  infertile  lands  where  cattle 
raising  is  the  only  profitable  agricultural 
industry  ;  mining  districts  awaiting  de- 
velopment ;  the  famous  diamond  fields 
of  Kimberley  ;  lowlands  in  river  basins 
and  on  the  coast,  where  the  prolific 
soil  breeds  malarial  disease  ;  but  the 
greater  portion,  south  of  the  Soudan, 
is  on  a  plateau  of  moderate  elevation, 
sufficiently  watered,  where  the  climate 
permits  white  races  to  make  a  perma- 
nent home  and  produce  the  necessaries 
of  life. 

Quite  different  are  the  British  settle- 
ments in  West  Africa.  Tliese  lie  in 
the  basin  of  the  river  Niger,  where  the 
climate  is  tropical,  and  the  elevation 
above  the  sea  is  comparatively  low. 
This  region  has  so  often  proved  fatal 
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to  Europeans  that  it  has  earned  the 
name  of  "The  White  Man's  Grave." 
Yet  here  are  officials,  traders,  and  mis- 
sionaries ;  and  so  important  are  the 
commercial  possibihties  of  the  coun- 
try that  Great  Britain  and  France  hold 
firmly  to  the  shares  which  each  has 
respectively  acquired  ;  and  Germany 
has  claimed  and  secured  a  section  for 
future  development. 

The  French  sphere  lies  in  the  north 
of  Africa,  where,  beyond  the  coastal 
region  of  Senegal,  the  fertile  and  popu- 
lous basin  of  the  upper  Niger,  and  the 
province  known  as  the  French  Congo, 
her  power  predominates  over  two  mil- 
lion square  miles  of — sand  and  desert. 
Algeria,  on  the  Mediterranean  coast, 
was  won  by  forty  years  of  fighting  with 
Arab  tribes,  and  has  now  an  orderly 
government ;  but,  notwithstanding  the 
beauty  and  charm  of  the  maritime 
portion,  the  desert  character  of  the 
"  hinterland  ''  forbids  profitable  expan- 
sion. Nor,  even  were  the  country 
fitter  for  settlement  by  Europeans,  are 
the  French  successful  colonizers.  Their 
brilliant  imagination,  enterprise,  and 
courage  fit  them  better  for  conquest 
than  for  commerce  or  colonization,  as 
is  demonstrated  by  the  history  of  the 
past.  They  are  enthusiastic  explorers, 
and  dream  of  future  control  of  the 
northern  half  of  the  continent,  from 
Senegal  to  the  Red  Sea,  including  the 
basin  of  Lake  Chad  at  the  south  of  the 
desert,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Nile 
valley.  Suggestions  have  been  made 
for  moderating  the  climate  of  the  waste 
region,  and  for  promoting  commerce 
by  providing  it  with  water  communi- 
cations. The  Sahara  was  once  the 
bed  of  a  salt  lake  ;  and  it  is  proposed 
to  re-open  the  connections  with  the 
Mediterranean  which  nature  has  grad- 
ually closed,  and  thus  transform  a  part 
of  the  desert  into  an  arm  or  inlet  of 
the  sea.  This  sounds  chimerical  ;  but 
what  may  not  the  twentieth  century 
see?  Meanwhile, with  praiseworthy  skill 
and  industry,  efforts  are  being  made  to  I 
redeem  in  part  the  desert  barrenness  ; 


oases  are  cultivated,  and  are  even 
created  by  boring  for  water,  which  is 
generally  found  near  the  surface,  by 
planting  palm  trees,  and  by  encourag- 
ing vegetation.  Yet  France  has  no 
surplus  population  to  provide  for ;  and 
the  most  ardent  colonizers  could  not 
settle  in  such  a  region  of  tropical  heat 
and  aridity.  A  few  roving  explorers, 
and  the  necessary  military  and  civil 
officials,  constitute  the  white  popula- 
tion of  the  quarter  of  Africa  over  which 
the  tricolor  floats,  except  in  the  mari- 
time provinces  of  Algeria  and  Tunis. 

The  degree  of  authority  exercised 
over  these  vast  European  possessions 
differs  as  much  as  does  the  character 
of  the  soil.  There  are  regularly  organ- 
ized colonies  with  representative  gov- 
ernments ;  there  are  crown  colonies, 
with  a  less  degree  of  independence  ; 
there  are  chartered  companies,  which 
are  in  fact  colonies  in  process  of  for- 
mation ;  there  are  protectorates  ;  mili- 
tary ports ;  native  states,  and  "  spheres 
of  influence  "  ;  and  the  administration 
of  law  and  justice  varies  in  each  of 
these.  In  forming  a  judgment  of  their 
internal  condition  and  management, 
they  should  not  be  compared  with 
countries  inhabited  for  generations  by 
races  with  whom  law  and  order  are 
traditionary  and  hereditary,  but  with 
the  state  of  things  which  existed  in 
Africa  fifty  years  ago.  And  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  whites  are  as 
yet  but  a  small  minority  of  the  popu- 
lation, even  in  the  older  settlements. 
Rough  and  ready  as  the  methods  of 
administration  may  be  in  districts 
where  white  men  are  still  pioneers,  the 
standard  of  justif^e — as  Christianity 
and  civilization  demand  that  it  should 
he — is  incomparably  higher  than  the 
tyranny  of  force  exercised  by  the  native 
tribes  when  their  power  was  unbroken. 
No  less  a  result  could  justify  the  ex- 
periments which  are  now  being  tried 
on  so  large  a  scale  and  with  such  keen 
competition  by  European  nations  in 
Africa. — Mechanics'  Arts  Magazine. 
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THE  PEDAGOGIC  VALUE  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  PHYSICS/ 

Florian  Cajori,  Colorado  College. 


"  The  education  oi  the  child  must 
accord  both  in  mode  and  arrangement 
with  the  education  oi  mankind  as  con- 
sidered historically  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  genesis  of  knowledge  in  the  indi- 
vidual must  follow  the  same  course  as 
the  genesis  of  knowledge  in  the  race." 
Such  has  been  the  teaching  of  theor- 
ists like  Comte  and  Spencer  ;  such  has 
been  the  conviction  of  teachers  like 
Pestalozzi  and  Froebel.  This  doctrine 
is  far  from  self-evident,  but  z/ it  applies 
to  physics,  then  certainly  the  history  of 
the  science  should  receive  greater 
attention. 

Professor  Ostwald  of  the  University 
of  Leipzig,  the  editor  of  the  Classics 
of  the  Exact  Sciences,  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  the  history  of  science  as 
follows  :  "  While  ...  the  knowledge 
of  science  as  it  now  exists  is  being 
imparted  successfully,  eminent  and  far- 
sighted  men  have  repeatedly  been 
forced  to  point  out  a  deficiency  which 
too  often  attaches  to  the  present 
scientific  education  of  our  younger 
talent.  It  is  the  absence  of  the  histori 
cal  sense  and  the  want  of  familiarity 
with  the  great  researches  upon  which 
the  edifice  of  science  rests." 

Thus  great  writer  >  on  the  philosophy 
of  education  as  well  as  eminent  scien- 
tific investigators  have,  in  a  general 
way,  pointed  out  the  value  of  a  know 
ledge  of  the  progress  of  science.  The 
practical  teacher  will  ask  himself  the 
practical  question,  exactly  in  what  way 
will  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
physics  aid  in  elementary  teaching  ? 

In  the    first  place,   a   knowledge  of 
the  struggles  which   original  investiga 
tors  have  undergone  leads  the  teacher  to  a 
deeper   appreciation    of    the   difficulties 
which  pupils    encounter.     The   differ- 


ence between  mass  and  weight  is  a 
stumbling-block  to  beginners,  and  the 
instructor's  patience  is  often  taxed  to 
the  utmost.  The  great  originators  of 
mechanics — Galileo,  Descartes,  Leib- 
nitz, Huygens — had  no  clear  notion  of 
mass.  Weight  and  mass  were  taken 
interchangeably  ;  the  two  terms  meant 
one  and  the  same  thing.  That  there 
is  a  distinction  between  the  two  began 
to  dawn  upon  the  minds  when  it  was 
discovered  that  the  same  body  may 
receive  different  accelerations  by  gra- 
vity on  different  parts  of  the  earth's 
surface.  When  Jean  Richer  in  1671 
went  from  Paris  to  Cayenne  in  French 
Guiana  to  make  astronomical  observa- 
tions, he  found  that  his  pendulum 
clock,  which  in  Paris  kept  correct 
time,  fell  daily  two  and  one  half  minu- 
tes behind  mean  solar  time.  It  was 
shortened,  but  after  his  return  to  Paris 
it  had  to  be  let  out  again.  The  dis- 
tinction between  mass  and  weight  was 
clearly  perceived  by  Newton  in  his 
extension  of  the  laws  of  dynamics  to 
heavenly  bodies.^  Oa  the  same  spot 
of  the  earth  mass  and  weight  are  pro- 
portional to  each  other.  This  is  not  a 
self-2vident  fact ;  Newton  proved  it  in 
course  of  a  splendid  series  of  tests  on 
the  pendulum.  He  says  in  his  Prin- 
cipia  (Book  II,  Prop.  XXIV,  Cor.  7): 
"  By  experiments  made  with  the  great- 
est accuracy  I  have  always  found  the 
quantity  of  matter  in  bodies  to  be  pro- 
portional to  their  weight." 

That  the  difficulties  which  students 
encounter  are  often  real  difficulties 
such  as  the  builders  of  the  science 
succeeded  in  overcoming  only  after 
prolonged  thought  and  discussion  can 
1)6  exemplified  in  many  ways.  Take 
the  laws  of  motion,  the  true   nature  of 


*  Read  before  the  Colorado  Science  Teachers'  Association,  May  7,  1898. 

^  Mach,  Science  of  Mechanics,  iransl.  by  T.J.  McCormack,  1893,  PP-  161,  251. 
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"  centrifugal  force,"  the  difference  be- 
tween force  and  energy,  the  explan- 
ation of  the  "  force  of  suction,"  the 
difference  between  electric  and  mag- 
netic phenomena,  where  is  the  teacher 
who,  by  a  knowledge  of  the  struggles 
undergone  by  the  master  minds,  will 
not  be  impressed  by  a  deeper  sym- 
pathy with  students  who  encounter 
"  hard  points  "  and  are  at  first  unable 
to  master  them  ?  More  than  this,  the 
way  original  thinkers  leveled  the 
barriers  often  suggests  to  the  teacher 
good  methods  for  removing  those  of 
the  pupil.  The  pendulum  at  Cayenne 
was  acted  upon  by  forces  to  a  less 
degree  than  at  Paris,  yet  its  mass  was 
the  same  in  both  places  ;  the  mass  was 
the  same,  but  the  weight  was  different. 

While  to  the  instructor  the  history 
of  science  teaches  patience,  /<?  the 
pupil  it  shows  the  necessity  of  persistent 
effort.  Newton  began  to  think  of 
gravitation  in  1666,  but  that  coquettish 
maiden,  the  law  of  inverse  squares, 
long  eluded  him.  Jacob  waited  for 
Rachel  twice  seven  years  \  Newton 
waited  for  his  Rachel  nearly  thrice 
seven  years. 

A  third  lesson  to  be  drawn  from 
historical  study  is  the  necessity  of  check- 
ing speculation  and  correcting  our  judg- 
ment by  continnal  appeal  to  the  facts  ^  as 
determined  by  experiment.  This  lesson 
is  as  important  to  the  young  pupil  as 
it  is  to  the  original  investigator.  Many 
a  young  girl  first  entering  the  labor- 
atory is  afraid  of  deadly  shocks  from 
a  harmless  Leclanche  cell.  Let  not 
the  teacher  attribute  such  preconceiv- 
ed notions  to  stupidity.  Able  minds 
have  made  just  such  mistakes.  The 
great  logician,  Aristotle,  walking  up 
and  down  the  paths  near  his  school  in 
Athens,  came  to  the  conclusion 
through  some  involved  process  of  a 
priori  reasoning  that  bodies  fall  quicker 
in  exact  proportion  to  their  weight.' 
If  it  had  only  occurred  to  him  to  pick 
up  two   stones  of  unequal  mass,  and 

^  De  Coelo,  Book  III.,  chap.  2, 


then  drop  them  together,  he  could 
easily  have  seen  that  the  one  of,  say 
ten  times  the  mass  did  not  descend 
ten  times  faster.  The  experiment  was 
omitted,  and  Aristotle  never  found  out 
his  error.  Nor  did  the  readers  of  his 
books  for  two  thousand  years,  until 
finally  Galileo  ascended  the  leaning 
tower  of  Pisa  and  dropped  iron  balls 
of  different  weights  to  show  that  a 
light  ball  will  fall  with  the  same  velo- 
city as  a  heavy  ball. 

Another  conspicuous  instance  of  a 
great  man  whose  judgment  was  un- 
traine3  by  habitual  appeal  to  the  facts 
was  Descartes.  When  the  Copernican 
theory  was  under  discussion  it  was 
claimed  by  many  that,  if  the  earth 
rotates  and  bullets  are  fired  vertically 
upward,  they  must  strike  the  ground 
far  to  the  westward.  Mersenne  and 
Petit  in  France  tried  the  experiment. 
But  they  were  perplexed  by  an  un- 
expected occurrence.  They  could  not 
find  their  bullets  at  all !  Descartes, 
the  great  French  oracle  of  the  time, 
was  consulted,  and  he  seriously  replied 
that  the  bullets  had  received  such 
intense  velocity  that  they  lost  their 
weight  and  flew  away  from  the  earth. 
Such  an  absurd  reply  could  never  have 
come  from  experimenters  like  Galileo 
or  Newton. 

Another  point  which  I  desire  to 
make  is  that  the  history  of  science 
demonstrates  the  futility  of  the  peda- 
gogical theory  according  to  which  the 
pupils  in  the  laboratory  should  be  made 
to  re-discover  the  laws  of  nature.  If 
ever  a  teacher  undertakes  an  impos- 
sible task,  it  is  he  who  expects  to  bring 
his  pupils  to  the  point  where  they,  in 
eight  or  nine  months,  will  achieve 
what  Galileo,  Gilbert,  Boyle,  Guericke, 
Newton,  and  a  host  of  others,  by  their 
united  strength,  have  thought  out 
only  after  a  lifetime  given  to  scientific 
work.  In  impracticability  this  Utopian 
scheme  surpasses  all  others.  Sir 
Thomas  More  was  outclassed  by  him 
who  originated  this  pedagogical  theory. 
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Can  we  expect  our  students  to  dis- 
cover the  law  of  refraction,  i.  (?.,  the 
law  that  the  ratio  of  sin  i  and  sin  r  is 
constant  ?  To  be  sure,  we  may  let 
the  student  measure  the  angles  of 
incidence  and  refraction  and  he  will, 
perhaps,  obtain  the  following  data  : 

Angle  of  incidence  :  o*',  12^,  20", 
40^,  60^,  70''. 

Angle   of  refraction  :  o",    (f ,    15*^, 

28>^^4i°,  45°- 

From  the  first  three  pairs,  says  Dr. 
Recknagel  m  the  Zeitschrift  f.  Math. 
Unterricht,  the  pupil  might  mfer  that 
the  index  is  43  and  is  simply  the. ratio 
of  the  angles.  But  the  last  three  pairs 
of  angles  show  that  the  guess  is  wrong. 
However,  '■  the  right  law  is  soon 
drawn  out  by  questioning  "  (herausge- 
fragt).  No  doubt  it  can,  if  leading 
questions  are  put,  but  usually  in  no 
other  way.  Let  not  the  teacher  be 
misled  into  the  belief  that  by  leading 
questions  put  to  his  pupils,  he  has 
gotten  them  actually  to  discover  the 
law  for  themselves  ;  they  have  merely 
taken  the  hint  given  them  ;  they  have 
verified  the  law,  but  not  discovered  it. 
We  are  not  criticising  the  mode  of 
procedure  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Reck- 
nagel, but  we  object  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  pupil  has  been  led  to  make  a 
discovery.  History  teaches  us  that 
four  great  scientists,  whose  minds  had 
been  richly  endowed  by  nature  and 
trained  by  years  of  scientific  effort, 
endeavored  to  discover  the  law  of 
refraction  and  failed.  Ptolemy,  one 
of  the  two  greatest  astronomers  of 
antiquity,  Al  Hazen,  the  greatest 
Arabic  physicist,  Witelio,  a  prominent 
writer  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
Kepler,  the  discoverer  of  "  Kepler's 
Laws,"  vainly  tried  to  establish  the 
exact  mathematical  relation  between 
the  angles  of  incidence  and  of  refrac- 
tion. Can,  therefore,  youths  with  un- 
trained minds  accomplish  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment  what  Ptolemy,  Al 
Hazen,  Witelio,  and  Kepler  could  not 
do  after  years  of  study  ?     By  chance 


they  might,  but  only  by  chance.  As 
a  rule,  the  theory  that  the  pupil  should 
be  made  to  re-discover  the  laws  of  nature 
leads  either  to  failure  or  to  deception. 
With  even  the  brightest  and  maturest 
minds,  discovery  is  largely  a  matter  of 
accident.  The  history  of  science 
clearly  proves  this.  The  great  Huy- 
gens  recognized  this  when  he  said  that 
a  man  capable  of  inventing  the  teles- 
cope by  mere  thinking  and  appli- 
cation of  geometrical  principles,  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  accident, 
would  have  been  gifted  with  super- 
human genius.  In  the  school-room 
we  cannot  wait  for  such  accident, 
though  we  should  try  to  profit  by  it,  if 
it  does  come. 

I  have  pointed  out  how  the  history 
of  physics  disproves  a  certain  pedago- 
gical theory,  how  it  shows  the  desir- 
ability of  holding  speculation  in  check 
by  experimentation,  how  it  empha- 
sizes the  necessity  of  patience  on  part 
of  the  teacher  and  perseverance  on 
part  of  the  student.  I  might  have 
spoken  of  the  great  liberalizing  effect 
of  the  view  which  it  affords  of  the 
development  of  the  human  intellect. 
But  with  the  practical  teacher  all  these 
considerations  dwindle  into  insignifi- 
cance as  compared  with  the  aid  to  be 
derived  from  history  as  a  stimulant, 
as  a  means  of  exciting  interest.  If  a 
teacher  creates  a  living  interest  in  a 
subject,  all  other  difficulties  vanish. 
Before  the  introduction  of  the  modern 
physical  laboratory,  physics  was  almost 
always  a  subject  disliked  by  students. 
Even  now  it  is  not  always  popular. 
The  number  of  students  electing 
laboratory  work  at  the  University  of 
Cambridge  under  James  Clerk  Max- 
well was  always  small,  Ritchie  at  the 
London  University  had  comparatively 
few  students.  Biot  in  Paris  had  often 
not  above  half  a  dozen.  Any  remedy 
against  such  a  condition  of  things 
must  be  hailed  with  joy.  Of  course, 
as  Rowland  says,  "  Some  are  born 
blind  to  the    beauties    of  the   world 
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around  them,  some  have  their  tastes 
better  developed  in  other  directions, 
and  some  have  minds  incapable  of 
ever  understanding  the  simplest  natural 
phenomenon ;  but  there  is  also  a 
large  class  of  students  who  have 
at  least  ordinary  tastes  for  scientific 
pursuits."  Students  of  the  last  class 
may  be  drawn  closer  to  physics  by 
good  laboratory  courses  and  by  an 
acquaintance  with  the  great  minds  who 
developed  the  science. 

Of  course,  historical  matter  is  not  to 
replace  laboratory  practice,  or  the  dis- 
cussion of  theory  ;  nor  do  I  mean 
that  elementary  classes,  whose  time 
for  the  study  of  physics  is  already  too 
limited,  shall  be  burdened  with  a  long 
and  systematic  course  on  the  history 
of  physics.  Introduce  historical 
matter  incidentally  and  skilfully,  and 
you  will  find  it  to  be  the  honey  which 
renders  the  bread  and  butter  more 
palatable.  Where  is  the  student  of 
physics  who  will  not  be  fascinated  by 
the  experiments  on  air-pressure  by 
Otto  von  Guericke  and  the  illustrations 
accompanying  the  text  ?  Here  is  a 
picture  of  fifty  men  pulling  by  ropes 
and  vainly  struggling  to  overcome  the 
atmospheric  pressure  against  one  pis- 
ton. There  is  an  engraving  repre- 
senting eight  pairs  of  horses,  four 
pairs  on  each  side,  pulling  for  all  they 
are  worth  to  separate  two  huge  Magde- 
burg hemispheres.  It  is  of  interest  to 
know  that  Robert  Boyle  would  prob- 
ably not  have  discovered  the  law 
bearing  his  name  except  for  an  absurd 
criticism  made  on  some  of  his  earlier 
researches  by  a  would-be  physicist. 
Linus,  professor  at  Luttich  in  Nether- 
lands, declared  that  the  air  is  very 
insufficient  to  perform  such  great  mat- 
ters as  the  holding  up  of  a  mercury 
column  twenty-nine  inches  high  ;  he 
claimed  to  have  found  that  the  mer- 
cury hangs  by  invisible  threads  (funi- 
culi) from  the  upper  end  of  the  tube 
and  to  have  felt  them  when  he  closed 
the  upper  end   of  the  tube  with  his 


finger.  This  criticism  incited  Boyle  to 
renewed  research  and  led  him  to  the 
discovery  of  his  law. 

Again,  let  the  student  be  drawn  into 
the  confidence  of  the  historian  and 
laugh  with  him  at  the  undignified 
behavior  of  the  Carthusian  monks. 
In  Paris  a  large  number  of  them  were 
formed  into  a  line  900  feet  long,  "  by 
means  of  iron  wires  ....  between 
every  two,"  and  then  Louis  XV.  caused 
an  electric  shock  from  the  newly  in- 
vented Leyden  jars  to  be  administered 
to  them.  The  whole  company  of 
austere  monks,  at  the  same  instant  of 
time,  gave  a  sudden  spring,  and  pre- 
sented a  sight  decidedly  ludicrous. 

Quaint  theories  and  hypotheses,  now 
long  forgotten,  often  possess  peculiar 
charm.  When  the  pupil  has  acquired 
some  knowledge  of  the  spectrum,  can 
he  fail  to  be  interested  in  some  of  the 
speculations  of  Newton  ?  How  New- 
ton carried  on  his  experiments,  not  in 
a  public  laboratory,  but  at  his  chamber 
in  Cambridge ;  how  he  introduced 
light  into  the  darkened  room  through 
a  small  circular  hole,  passed  it  through 
a  prism,  and  then  beheld  the  display 
of  colors  on  the  wall.  "Comparing 
the  length  of  this  colored  spectrum 
with  its  breadth",  says  Newton,  "  I 
found  it  about  five  times  greater ;  a 
disproportion  so  extravagant  that  it 
excited  me  to  a  more  than  ordinary 
curiosity  of  examining  from  whence  it 
might  proceed." 

Newton  showed  that  this  phenom- 
enon was  due  to  the  fact  that 
some  rays  are  more  refrangible  than 
others,  but  before  he  hit  upon  the 
right  explanation  he  advanced  several 
hypotheses,  only  to  find  that  each  was 
disproved  by  the  facts.  One  of  these 
guesses  is  of  particular  interest,  as  i 
shows  that  Newton's  profound  mind 
had  dwelt  upon  a  subject  prominent 
in  modern  athletics,  namely,  the  sub- 
ject of  "  curved  pitching."  Surely  the 
modern  student  would   find  it  hard  to 

1  FM/.   Trans.  Abr..  Vol.  I.,  p    128. 
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guess  what  possible  relation  might  be^  it  is  unanimous.  The  pupil  begins  to 
supposed  to  exist  between  the  perfor-  feel  that  he  has  a  personal  acquaint- 
mance  of  a  twirler  on  the  diamond  and  ance  with  the  great  men  of  science, 
optical  theories.  Newton  said,  "  Then  He  is  charmed  with  reminiscences 
1  began  to  suspect  whether  the  rays,  about  them,  with  their  hopes,  struggles, 
after  their  trajection  through  the  disappointments.  They  appear  to  him 
prism,  did  not  move  in  curve  lines,  no  longer  as  irresistible,  superhuman 
and,  according  to  their  more  or  less  heroes,  but  as  human  beings,  liable  to 
curvity,  tend  to  divers  parts  of  the  perplexity  and  failure.  During  this 
wall,  and  it  increased  my  suspicion  historical  reading  the  pupil  uncon- 
when  I  remembered  that  I  had  often  sciously  acquires  a  greater  mastery  of 
seen  a  tennis  ball,  struck  with  an  the  subject  itself.  Not  infrequently 
oblique  racket,  describe  such  a  curve  the  enthusiasm  of  the  investigator  is 
line."  Newton's  idea  was  that  the  transmitted  to  the  pupil, 
little  particles  supposed  to  constitute  Plutarch  tells  us  that  Archimedes 
light  received  a  circular  motion  in  was  continually  accompanied  by  an 
passing  through  the  prism,  and,  meet-  invisible  siren  whose  bewitching  music 
ing  resistance  in  the  ether,  would  caused  him  to  forget  the  troublesome 
curve  around  during  their  passage  from  affairs  of  life,  and  inspired  him  for  the 
the  prism  to  the  wall.  Some  particles  study  of  great  themes  and  the  discov- 
receive  a  greater  rotation  and  curve  ery  of  truth.  The  same  siren  melodies 
around  more  than  others.  Those  have  charmed  Galileo,  Newton,  Fres- 
bending  around  farthest  constitute  the  nel,  Helmhotz.  Let  our  pupils  get 
violet  rays  ;  those  deviated  least  make  closer  to  these  master-minds,  and  they, 
up  the  red  rays.  too,  though  only  feebly,  perhaps,  may 

Will  students  be  interested  in  details  be    brought    under     the    enchanting 
of  this  sort  ?     So   far  as  I  know,  the  spell, 
testimony  of  teachers  who  have  tried  — The  School  Review. 
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After  the  measurements  had  all 
been  made  the  teachers  were  request- 
ed to  mark  the  pupils  bright,  dull,  or 
averaging  in  general,  and  also  to  mark 
them  in  those  special  studies  in  which 
they  were  bright,  dull,  or  average ; 
and  when  in  doubt  to  mark  them 
average,  so  that  there  might  be  less 
liability  to  error.. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  teachers 
would  tend  to  select  the  bright  rather 
than  the  dull.  After  careful  enquiry, 
we   do   not    think    this    was  the  fact. 

A  resume  of  measurements  of  Washington  children, 
and  of  measurements  of  children  in  Europe.  By 
Arthur  MacDonald,  Specialist  in  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington,  D  C. 


But  admitting  it  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, the  teachers  then  might  place 
more  of  the  dull  than  of  the  bright 
under  the  head  of  average.  But  even 
in  this  case  our  main  purpose  would 
be  served,  which  is  to  compare  the 
bright  and  dull. 

We  give  below  the  conclusions  from 
our  investigations  of  the  Washington 
school  children  : 

CONCLUSIONS    AS    TO     1,074    CHILDREN 
SPECIALLY  STUDIED. 

I.  Dolichocephaly,  or  long-headed- 
ness,  increases  in  children  as  ability 
decreases.      A     high     percentage     of 
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•dolichocephaly  seems    to  be   a   con- 
comitant of  mental  dulnejs. 

2.  Children  are  more  sensitive  to 
locality  and  heat  on  the  skin  before 
puberty  than  after. 

3.  Boys  are  less  sensitive  to  locality 
and  more  sensitive  to  heat  than  girls. 

4.  Children  of  the  non-laboring 
classes  are  more  sensitive  to  locality 
and  heat  than  children  of  the  laboring 
classes. 

5.  Colored  children  are  much  more 
sensitive  to  heat  than  white  children. 
This  probably  means  that  their  power 
of  discrimination  is  much  better,  and 
not  that  they  suffer  more  from  heat. 

•CONCLUSIONS    AS    TO  ALL    THE    SCHOOL 
CHILDREN. 

6.  As  circumference  of  head  increases 
mental  ability  increases,  (i.) 

7.  Children  of  the  non  laboring 
•classes  have  a  larger  circumference  of 

head    than    children    of  the  laboring 
classes. 

8.  The  head  circumference  of  boys 
is  larger  than  that  of  girls,  but  in 
colored  children  the  girls  slightly  ex- 
cel the  boys  in  circumference  of 
head. 

9.  Colored  girls  have  larger  circum 
ference  of  head  at  all  ages  than  white 
girls. 

in.  An  important  fact  already  dis- 
covered by  others  is  that  for  a  certain 
period  of  time  before  and  after  pub- 
erty girls  are  taller  and  heavier  than 
boys,  but  at  no  other  time. 

11.  White  children  not  only  have  a 
greater  standing  height  than  colored 
children,  but  their  silting  height  is 
still  greater ;  yet  colored  children  have 
a  greater  weight  than  white  children — 
that  is,  white  children,  relatively  to 
their  height,  are  longer  bodied  than 
colored  children 

12.  Bright  boys  are  in  general  taller 
and  heavier  than  dull  boys.  This  con- 
ifirms  the  results  of  Porter. 

13.  While  the  bright  colored   boys 

(1.)  It  being  understood  that  the  race  is  the  same. 


excel  the  dull  colored  boys  in  height, 
the  dull  excel  the  bright  in  sitting 
height.  This  seems  to  indicate  a  rela- 
tion or  concomitancy  of  dulness  and 
long-bodiedness  for  colored  boys. 

14.  The  pubertal  period  of  superi- 
ority o(  girls  in  height,  sitting  heigh  •■, 
and  weight  is  nearly  a  year  longer  in 
the  laboring  classes  than  in  the  non- 
laboring  classes. 

15.  Children  of  the  non-laboring 
classes  have,  in  general,  greater  height, 
sitting  height,  and  weight  than  children 
of  the  laboring  »,lasses.  This  confirms 
the  results  of  investigations  by  Roberts, 
Baxter,  and  Bowditch, 

16.  Girls  are  superior  to  boys  in 
their    studies    (but     see      conclusion 

'9). 

17.  Children  of  the  non-laboring 
classes  show  greater  ability  in  their 
studies  than  children  of  the  laboring 
classes.  This  confirms  the  results  of 
others. 

18.  Mixture  of  nationalities  seems 
to  be  unfavorable  to  the  development 
of  mental  ability. 

19.  Girls  show  higher  percentages 
of  average  ability  in  their  studies  than 
boys,  and  therefore  less  variability. 
This  is  interpreted  by  some  to  be  a 
delect  from  an  evolutionary  point  of 
vicrtT,  but  see  conclusion  16. 

20.  As  age  increases  brightness  de- 
creases in  most  studies,  but  dulness 
increases  except  in  drawing,  manual 
labor,  and  penmanship ;  that  is,  in  the 
more  mechanical  studies. 

21.  In  colored  children  brightness 
increases  with  age,  the  reverse  of  what 
is  true  in  white  children. 

CONCLUSIONS    AS    TO    CHILDREN     WITH 
ABNORMALITIES. 

22.  Boys  of  the  non-laboring  classes 
show  a  much  higher  percentage  of 
sickliness  than  boys  of  the  laboring 
classes. 

23.  Defects  of  speech  are  much 
more  frequent  in  boys  than  in  girls. 

24.  Boys  show  a  much  greater  per- 
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centage  of  unruliness  aad  laziness  than 
girls. 

25.  The  dull  boys  have  the  highest 
per  cent,  of  unruliness. 

26.  Abnormalities  in  children  are 
most  frequent  at  dentition  and 
puberty. 

27.  Children  with  abnormalities  are 
inferior  in  height,  sitting  height,  weight, 
and  circumference  of  head  to  children 


in  general. 

There  were  measured  20,000  chil- 
dren in  all.  For  tables  of  measure- 
ments, for  diagrams  and  other  data, 
upon  which  the  above  conclusions  are 
based,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  work 
(by  the  writer)  entitled  "  Experimental 
Study  of  Children,"  which  will  be  pub- 
lished by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


Deliver  not  the  tasks  of  might 

To  weakness,  neither  hide  the  ray 
From  those,  not  blind,  who  wait  for  day, 

Tho'  sitting  girt  with  doubtful  light. 


"  That  from  Discussion's  lips  may  fall 

With  Lite,  that  working  strongly,  binds — 
Set  in  all  lights,  by  many  minds, 

So  close  the  interests  of  all." 


We  have  much  pleasure  in  stating 
that  Professor  Clark,  one  of  our  valued 
contributors,  has  been  made  President 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada.  Pro- 
fessor Clark  belongs  to  a  succession  of 
eminent  men,  among  whom  are  num- 
bered Sir  W.  Dawson,  Principal  Grant, 
Sir  John  Bourinot,  Premier  Marchand 
and  Mr.  Keefer,  and  is  the  first  Angli- 
can clergyman  who  has  attained  to  this 
distinction. 


The  usual  periodical  revision  of  the 
curriculum  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
has  been  made  by  the  Senate,  and  the 
course  of  studies  for  the  next  five  years 
at  the  Provincial  University  is  now 
published.  The  part  which  concerns 
the  secondary  schools  is  that  portion 
of  the  curriculum  bearing  upon  the 
Matriculation  examination. 

School-masters  generally,  we  have 
very  good  reason  to  believe,  will  be 
pleased  to  see  that  there  is  in  the  new 
curriculum  a  distinct  recognition  of 
the  essential  difference  between  a 
candidate  writing  for  a  Teacher's  Cer- 
tificate and  a  candidate  writing  for 
Junior  Matriculation.  Because,  we 
take  it,  the  Education  Department 
cannot  accept,  in  any  form,  the  stand- 


ard fixed  by  the  Senate  for  Junior 
Matriculation  as  its  standard  for 
Teachers'  Certificates  in  such  subjects 
as  English  Grammar,  Arithmetic  and 
Mensuration.  The  teacher  must  know 
thoroughly  the  three  R's  at  least.  We 
expect  much  good  to  follow  from  this 
feature  in  the  new  Course  of  Study. 
Matriculants  will  be  belter  prepared 
for  the  college  work  and  teachers  will 
be  made  to  recognize  that,  in  order  to 
be  a  teacher,  not  only  is  careful  and 
wide  reading  necessary,  but  also  ma- 
turity of  judgment.  School-keeping  is 
not  for  youths  and  maidens ;  this 
every  parent  knows.  This  far  we  are 
at  one  with  the  revisers  of  the  curricu- 
lum. 

For  the  future,  so  far  as  the  words 
of  the  curriculum  show,  the  standard 
for  admission  to  the  University  in 
Arithmetic  and  Grammar  is  to  be 
about  the  same  as  that  to  the  High 
Schools.  Apparently,  the  intention  of 
the  Senate  is  to  revert  to  the  practice 
of  former  years  and  have  a  paper  set 
m  Arithmetic  to  undergraduates  of  the 
first  year. 

We  do  not  think  that  our  secondary 
schools  earned  this  compliment  at  the 
hands  of  the  Senate.  It  was  not,  and 
is    not,  the  fault  of  the  High  Schools 
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of  Ontario  that  ihe  operation  of  the 
device  of  dividing  the  Matriculation 
Examination  into  two  parts  is  harmful 
to  the  best  interests  of  education,  is 
ruinous  to  the  rational  development  of 
the  youth  of  Ontario.  And,  we  sub- 
mit, that  the  evil  results  of  this  ill- 
considered  device  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  fall  upon  the  High  Schools, 


There  are  several  ways  of  relieving 
the  abnormal  pressure  which  exists  in 
our  secondary  schools,  and  which  is 
largely  owing  to  the  unwise  arrange- 
ments of  subjects  in  our  scheme  of 
many  examinations. 

It  is  said  that  the  reduction  made  in 
the  work  required  of  matriculants  by 
the  revised  curriculum  amounts  to  25 
per  cent,  of  the  old  curriculum.  For 
such  a  reduction  we  were  quite  unpre 
pared.  The  only  subject,  against 
which  we  heard  any  complaint  was  the 
Latin,  viz  ,  that  there  was  too  much  text 
required  of  candidates.  But  not  a 
word  did  we  hear  in  regard  to  any  other 
subject. 

And  no  reduction,  certainly,  should 
have  been  made  in  English.  We  are 
an  English-speaking  people  :  kind 
readers,  excuse  the  reference,  we  ought 
to  know  and  understand  our  mother 
tongue. 

Not  many  years  ago  there  was  quite 
a  discussion  on  the  subject  whether 
it  would  not  be  advisable  to 
shorten  the  time  of  attendance 
at  the  University  to  three  years, 
thus  giving  the  candidates  the  oppor- 
tunity of  covering  the  first  year  work 
in  their  High  Schools.  What  has 
caused  the  abandonment  of  an  ideal 
standard  for  our  schools  ?  We  will  be 
pleased  to  hear  from  some  member  of 
Senate  giving  reasons,  or  some  reason 
for  the  change  of  policy. 

There  are  several  other  questions 
involved  in  the  revised  curriculum 
which  invite  discussion,  but  we  must 
wait  the  action  of  the  Education  De- 
partment before  referring  to  them. 


The  first  of  our  Empire  Days  has 
passed  off  with  considerable  edaf, 
the  celebrations  giving  promise  of 
their  extension  throughout  every 
part  of  the  British  dominions  in  the 
years  to  come.  As  usual  there  has 
been  a  little  "  fluttering  in  the  dove- 
cots "  of  the  would-be  critical  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  movement,  but 
what  true 'Canadian  Briton  cares 
where  the  idea  came  from  as  long 
as  he  can  bear  witness  to  its  realiza- 
tion ?  To  the  Hon.  Dr.  Ross  is  due 
the  honor  of  giving  the  idea  an  im- 
petus, while  to  Montreal  is  due  the 
honor  of  celebrating  the  inaugura- 
tion on  the  largest  and  most  attract- 
ive scale.  The  cities  of  Toronto, 
Halifax,  and  Quebec  were  not 
behind  hand,  and  in  another  year 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
every  school  in  the  land  will  cele- 
brate the  day  in  a  fitting  manner. 
An  Empire  Day  literature  has  al- 
ready entered  upon  its  course,  and 
its  volume  will  no  doubt  continue  to 
swell  from  year  to  year. 


It  seems  at  times,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  patriotic  educationist 
in  Canada,  a  misfortune  that  Do- 
minion Day  should  fall  upon  a  non 
dies  of  the  school  year.  There  is 
not  the  fervency  about  our  "First 
of  July "  that  there  is  about  the 
"  Fourth  of  July  "  of  our  neighbors, 
and  it  is  somewhat  of  a  damper  up- 
on the  celebrations  of  such  national 
holidays  as  the  Queen's  Birthday 
and  Dominion  Day,  that  the  French- 
speaking  inhabitants  of  Canada 
take  little  or  no  part  in  the  rejoic- 
ings. The  first  two  are  proclaimed 
public  holidays,  but  beyond  the 
closing  of  the  banks  and  the  public 
offices  and  a  few  of  the  business 
places,  one  would  hardly  know  in 
some  of  our  towns  that  the  patriot- 
ism of  a  people  was  being  celebrated. 
These  public  celebrations  are  an 
education  to  the  young    and  if  they 
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are  neglected  some  reason  ought  to 
be  advanced  why  they  are  neglected, 
in  order  that  no  element  of  a  nation- 
al hypocrisy  may  creep  into  the 
political  and  social  tendencies  that 
are  said  to  be  moving  Canada  as  a 
community  nationwards  If  our 
Dominion  Day  had  fallen  in  June  or 
in  September,  there  might  have 
been  more  of  a  hastening  toward  its 
fuller  celebration  through  the  in- 
fluence of  our  young  people  let 
loose  from  their  scholastic  obliga- 
tions for  the  day.  The  general  cel- 
ebration of  Empire  Day  on  the 
school  premises  and  within  the 
limits  of  school  duties  may  train 
our  young  people  to  favor  a  fuller 
celebration  of  Dominion  Day,  and 
by  and  by  the  whole  of  Canada, 
English  speaking  province  and 
French  speaking  province,  will  re 
joice  without  any  seeming  hesitancy 
over  the  eventful  day  which  saw  us 
made  one  people. 


We   give    ready    welcome    to    the 
Educational  Journal  of  Western  Can- 
ada as  another  of   the  several    pro 
vincial  periodicals  devoted  to  educa 
tion.     The  provincial  interest  is  not 
likely  ever  to  suffer  from  the  cultiva- 1 
tion  of  these  wider  sympathies  that 
would  make  a  nation  of  our  common  ; 
country.       The    later    role  of    the  [ 
Canada  Educational  Monthly   is  I 
to  bring  the  teachers  of  the  Domin-  1 
ion  into  closer  alliance  with  one  an- 
other.    Education  is  cosmopolitan  ; 
but  the  local  coloring  must  be  pre- 1 
served  if  the  picture  is    to    be   com- 
plete, and  hence  we  feel    that    there  | 
has  been    a    happy  rounding  out  of  I 
our  educational  interests  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  new   journal.     The 
Maritime      Provinces      are     locally  | 
represented  by  the  Educational  Re  j 
view,  the  Province  of  Quebec  by  one 
French  and  one  English    periodical, 
and    Ontario     by      the      Canadian 


Teacher,  and  now  that  the  west- 
ern provinces  have  also  their 
local  exponent  of  educational  pro- 
gress, there  is  room  for  congratu- 
lation and  encouragement.  The 
support  given  to  these  journals  and 
our  own  is  an  immediate  answer  to 
the  statement  that  Canadian  teach- 
ers care  less  for  professional  investi- 
gations and  professional  reading 
than  those  of  other  countries.  The 
teacher  who  does  not  keep  en  rapport 
with  what  is  going  on  in  educa- 
tional circles  misses  the  great  incen- 
tive to  further  experimenting  in  class 
work  and  in  the  improvement  of 
methods  ;  and  to  keep  up  with  the 
times  in  this  respect  our  teachers 
have  to  read,  not  one,  but  several 
periodicals  which  refer  directly  to 
their  calling.  The  Educational 
Monthly  endeavors  to  cultivate  a 
constituency  extending  from  Nova 
Scotia  to  British  Columbia,  and  it  is 
no  news  to  our  readers  that  we  have 
never  been  discouraged  in  our  task 
by  provincial  prejudices. 


From  the  first  we  have  done  what 
we  could  to  further  the  interests  of 
the  Dominion  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, and  have  had  the  hope  that 
the  influence  of  that  body  would 
extend  in  Canada  as  the  N.  E.  A. 
has  in  the  United  States,  the  N.  U. 
T.  of  England,  or  the  Teacher's 
Institute  of  Scotland,  with  its  delib- 
erations form  not  only  a  Canadian 
pedagogic  in  itself,  but  make  of  the 
society  a  professional  power  to  pro- 
tect as  well  as  expand  our  edu- 
cational interests.  Many  have  felt 
that  it  should  hold  its  conventions 
at  least  once  every  year,  as  do  the 
other  bodies  just  mentioned,  though 
in  the  exigencies  of  its  earlier  ex- 
periences it  was  not  con£idered  wise 
to  have  its  conferences  more  fre- 
quent than  once  in  two  years.  Since 
its  organization  it  has,  however,  had 
only  one  convention  directly   under 
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its  own  auspices,  and  when  our 
teachers  hear  that  between  the 
HaUlax  convention  and  the  Ottawa 
convention  there  is  Hkely  to  be  an 
interval  of  three  years,  something 
like  despair  is  expressed  that  the 
association  is  even  likely  to  become 
more  than  a  mere  meeting  place  of 
pedagogical  courtesies,  and  edu- 
cational congratulations.  The  trans- 
actions of  the  Halifax  meeting,  we 
are  told,  have  not  been  issued  yet, 
and  by  the  time  they  do  appear  it  is 
possible  that  all  interest  in  the  pro- 
ceedings will  have  died  out.  This 
is  unfortunate,  but  if  the  next  con- 
vention is  not  to  be  held  till  1901, 
nothing  can  be  gained  by  complain- 
ing over  the  delay.  The  Dominion 
Educational  Association,  some  one 
has  said,  wants  a  more  active  policy 
to  be  of  much  general  service  to  the 
community  ;  and  it  is  our  opinion 
that,  were  its  meetings  held  annu- 
ally, a  "more  active  policy"  would 
very  soon  come  to  it  as  a  gift  from 
the  educational  activities  that  pre- 
vail in  our  provinces,  until,  borrow- 
ing strength  from  every  current  edu- 
cational movement,  it  would  finally 
become  the  influence  it  should  be, 
though,  perhaps,  it  might  not  fulfil 
to  thecompleteletter  theintentions  of 
its  earlier  organizers. 


Another  educational  movement 
the  Educational  Monthly  has  ad- 
vocated has  been  the  organization 
of  a  general  Education  Bureau  for 
the  Dominion.  This  is  a  national 
movement  in  which  the  Provincial 
interest  has  no  chance  of  suffering  ; 
and  we  are  glad  to  learn  from  the 
newspapers  that  some  progress  has 
been  made  towards  its  realization. 
From  the  Ottawa  Citizen  we  learn 
that  a  deputation  from  the  Dominion 
Educational  Association  of  Canada, 
consisting  of  Hon.  Dr.  Ross,  Minis, 
ter  of  Education ;  Dr.  MacCabe^ 
President  of  the  above  Association  . 


Dr.  Harper,  from  Quebec,  and  Mr. 
Hay,    from    the    lower     provinces, 
lately  waited    upon    the  Premier  in 
regard  to  the  organization  of  a  Cen- 
tral Bureau  of  Education  for  Canada. 
Sir   Wilfrid    Laurier   received    the 
deputation  with  his  usual  urbanity, 
and     listened     with     the     greatest 
of    interest    to   the    representations 
made    by  the  gentlemen    entrusted 
with  the  explanation.     A  memorial 
was  placed  in  the  Premier's  hands 
setting  forth  the  objects  of  such  an 
organization,    and    the    deputation 
left  highly  pleased  with  their  recep- 
tion, and  with  the  promise  that   the 
matter  would  receive  due  attention 
at    the    hands  of  the   Government. 
And  thus  has  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant educational  movements   in 
Canada    been    introduced    to     the 
notice  of  our  statesmen.     There  will 
be   opposition  no  doubt,  as  there  is 
always    opposition    to    every   great 
public    movement  ;  but    the   day  is 
gone  when  any  man  may  stand  up 
in  Canada,  even  in  the  most  obscure 
hamlet,  and    say,  "  I  object  to   this 
thing,  and   refuse  to  give   my  reas- 
ons."    Even  the  man  who  turns  his 
I  back  on  the  Empire  Day  notion,  or 
who  refuses  to  join  in  the  national 
mirth    of  a  Dominion  Day,  has   to 
give   some  reason  to  his  neighbors 
for   his    conduct ;   and,  if  there  be 
any  educationists  amongst  us  who, 
while  neglecting  to  advance    argu- 
ments in  support  of  their  opposition 
to    what    will    promote     Canadian 
unity,  at    the   same  time  refuse    to 
acknowledge  theirprejudices  against 
Canada  as  a  British  colony  develop- 
ing nationwards,  then  the  opposition 
they  endeavor  to  stir  up    need   not 
alarm    any  one.     The  promoters  of 
the  Educational  Bureau  project  have 
advocated   it  from    purely  patriotic 
motives,  and    they  deserve   well   of 
the  country  for  their  action  in  bring- 
ing the  question  prominentl}'  before 
those  who,  from  their  official    posi- 
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tion,  can  work  out  its  fuller  realiza- 
tion. 


In  this  connection  we  note  the 
ambition  of  the  city  of  Montreal  to 
have  the  N.E.A.  of  the  United  States 
meet  within  its  limits  in  the  year 
igoo.  Toronto  has  had  the  honor 
of  being  the  host  of  that  mammoth 
convention,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  commercial  capital  of  the 
Dominion  should  not  enjoy  the  same 
honor  if  it  be  willmg  to  pay  for  it. 
At  the  Toronto  meeting  the  prelimi- 
nary steps  were  taken  towards  the 
organization  of  our  own  Central 
Association,  and  should  the  Montreal 
delegates  to  Los  Angeles  be  success- 
ful there  is  no  reason  why  the 
Dominion  Educational  Association 
should  not  hold  a  sitting  or  two  for 
the  transaction  of  business  while  our 
teachers  are  in  attendance  at  the 
Convention  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association.  Better  this  than 
that  there  should  be  an  intermission 
of  three  years  between  the  conven- 
tions of  the  Dominion  Association. 


The  approaching  convention  of 
the  Protestant  teachers  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Quebec  is  one  which  may 
prove  a    turning  point  in  the  career 


of  the  Quebec  Association.  We  have 
not  thought  it  right  to  refrain  from 
referring  to  some  of  the  indirect 
methods  of  those  who  would  make 
what  they  would  of  that  body's  de- 
liberations ;  in  their  aspirations  to 
secure  office  and  personal  mfluence. 
The  wrong-doer  is  nearly  always 
illogical  enough  to  decry  the  individ- 
ual who  draws  attention  to  his 
wrong-doing.  In  pointing  out  the 
ridiculously  unconstitutional  action 
of  some  of  our  Quebec  brethren  we 
acted  a  part  which  we  are  prepared 
to  act  again,  no  matter  where  such 
conduct  is  to  be  found— in  local, 
provincial,  or  federal  associations. 
The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Quebec  Association  is  busy,  we  are 
told,  making  up  its  programme  for 
the  October  Convention,  and  every- 
thing bids  fair  to  a  successful 
gathering,  with  the  machinations  of 
the  unwise  left  out,  as  they  ought 
to  be  whenever  teachers  do  congre- 
gate. The  politician  has  a  moral 
code  of  his  own,  it  is  said,  but  his 
pecuUar  methods  of  making  a 
public  opinion,  and  his  still  more 
peculiar  logic  of  sweeping  all  argu- 
ment to  the  winds  by  a  vote  should 
be  frowned  down  in  every  assembly 
which  has  the  higher  morality  for  its 
guidance. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


Education. 
In  spite  of  the  ceaseless  legislative 
and  departmental  attention  that  On- 
tario has  never  failed  to  devote  to  her 
schools,  she  is  noting  that  the  condi- 
tion of  popular  education  has  ceased 
to  improve.  The  difficulty  there,  as  in 
other  communities,  is  in  the  lack  of 
adequate  demand.  It  has  naturally 
been  assumed  that  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  people  improved  and 
the  people   grew  more  intelligent  the 


desire  of  all  classes  to  have  their  chil- 
dren well  educated  would  increase. 
Probably  it  would  ;  but  perhaps  we  are 
taking  for  granted  too  much  when  we 
assume  that  the  parents  of  the  present 
generation  are  either  more  leisured  or 
more  cultured  than  was  the  first  gen- 
eration planted  on  the  soil.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  they  are  much  better  off,  as 
that  phrase  is  commonly  applied  ;  that 
they  are  surrounded  by  many  more 
comforts,  eat  daintier  food,  wear  better 
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clothes,  ride  in  better  buggies  and 
travel  oftener  by  rail  than  their  fathers 
did.  But,  though  the  hardships  may 
be  less,  what  is  commonly  called  the 
struggle  for  existence  is  probably  not 
less,  and  parents  are  under  as  great 
pressure  as  ever  to  make  their  children 
useful  and  to  start  them  in  money  get- 
ting. Then,  as  to  the  culture,  some  of 
the  immigrants  were,  no  doubt,  very 
ignorant,  but  others  were  very  well 
educated.  We  doubt  if  there  are  more 
of  the  native  generation  who  find 
themselves  belter  educated  than  their 
lathers  were,  then  there  are  those  who 
are  fo  ced  lo  acknowledge  that  their 
fathers  wrote  a  better  hand  and  brought 
with  them  from  the  old  country  a  more 
solid  education  than  they  themselves 
were  able  to  acquire  during  the  scat 
tered  days  of  schooling  that  were  open 
to  them  in  their  own  childhood. 

The  sparseness  of  some  of  the 
school  populations  is  the  evil  with 
which  Ontario  is  at  present  trying  to 
grapple.  The  great  Dr.  Egerton  Ryer 
son,  the  founder  of  the  Ontario  school 
system,  set  up  as  his  standard  a  school 
district  of  very  small  dimensions.  His 
plan  was  that  each  school  should  have 
a  separate  school  board.  In  this  he 
did  better  for  his  province  than  who- 
ever give  shape  to  the  school  system 
of  Quebec.  Here  the  school  districts 
are  large  and  contain  many  schools 
each.  So  long  as  a  plurality  of  schools 
is  permitted  in  a  district  there  is  a 
constant  pressure  on  the  pait  of  the 
taxpayers  to  have  the  money  expended 
in  their  own  neighborhoods.  Thus, 
schools  are  multiplied  and  the  resour- 
ces for  each  attenuated.  Moreover, 
as  each  taxpayer's  money  goes  into  a 
general  fund,  the  whole  study  of  the 
people  is  how  to  pay  as  little  as  pos- 
sible. Where,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  separate  administration  for 
every  school  there  is  naturally  the 
same  emulation  between  one  district 
and  another,  as  there  notoriously  is 
between  one  housekeeper  and  another. 


as  to  which  will  have  the  best,  and 
whatever  improvement  one  gets  the 
next  one  wants.  Thus  far  Dr.  Ryer- 
son  did  for  the  best.  Nor  could  he 
have  done  other  than  he  did  in  deter- 
mining the  maximum  size  of  school 
districts,  which  was  naturally  fixed  by 
the  utmost  distance  that  a  child  of 
school  age  could  walk  twice  daily.  It 
has  been  found  in  practice,  however, 
in  districts  of  country  far  more  thickly 
settled  than  the  most  of  Ontario  that, 
what  with  distance, with  bad  roads, what 
with  delicacy  of  constitution,  enough 
of  families  could  not  be  grouped  10 
carry  on  a  successful  school,  and  the 
tendency  is  to  have  schools,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  scholars, 
many  and  bad.  The  plan  that  has 
been  adopted  in  some  countries  is  to 
replace  two  or  three  such  schools  by 
one,  and  to  arrange  to  have  a  wagon 
drive  in  every  morning  on  each  road 
that  converges  on  the  school  10  bring 
the  children  from  the  more  distant 
homes  and  take  them  home  agam  at 
night.  Such  a  machinery  of  reliable 
intercommunication  between  different 
parts  of  the  country  would  no  doubt 
develop  in  many  ways  towards  the 
lessening  of  the  isolation  of  our  rural 
population.  It  might  easily,  for  in- 
stance, become  a  daily  mail  delivery 
and  a  parcel  post,  if  not  a  passenger 
service. 

When  all  is  done  it  is  a  question 
whether  what  is  wanted  is  not  a  com- 
pulsory school  system  such  as  exists 
m  all  countries  on  the  other  side  of 
the  sea.  After  all,  this  is  the  logical 
thing.  Popular  government  demands 
education.  The  public  has  a  right 
that  the  children  should  be  educated. 
This  is  the  duty  of  the  parents  as  much 
as  it  is  their  duty  to  feed  the  children. 
They  have  no  more  claim  on  the  State 
to  tfach  their  children  than  to  clothe 
them.  The  State  gets,  as  we  know, 
into  all  sorts  of  trouble  when  it  at- 
tempts to  do  the  parents'  duty.  We 
only  quarrel  on  broad  lines  as  yet,  as 
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between  Roman  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant. But,  as  we  become  more  and 
more  interested  in  the  all-important 
subject  of  education,  we  shall  have 
more  and  more  conscientious  diffi- 
culties and  differences.  All  that  the 
State  has  a  right  to  do  is  to  demand 
that  the  children  be  educated.  In  the 
abstract  it  has  no  right  to  take  the 
parents'  money  by  force  and  take  the 
children  from  their  parents  and  edu- 
cate them  as  it  chooses.  This  is  at 
best  a  crude  and  temporary  device 
rendered  necessary  by  an  imperfect 
condition  of  society,  just  as  the  device 
of  a  State  church  once  satisfied  the 
religious  demands  of  peoples,  but  no 
longer  does  so.  Still,  if  the  State  de- 
mands that  the  children  shall  be  edu 
cated,  it  seems  necessary  that  for  the 
most  of  them  it  must  provide  the  edu 
cation.  We  have,  however,  always 
begun  at  what  is  logically  the  wrong 
end.  Instead  of  first  requiring  the 
education  and  then  providing  it  where 
that  cannot  be  otherwise  done,  we  pro 
vide  it  and  do  not  require  it  at  all. 
This  last  omission  is  the  weak  point. 


THE   TREE   CROP. 

The  international  dispute  over  the 
terms  on  which  timber  may  be  export- 
ed from  Canada  and  imported  inlothe 
United  States  has  no  doubt  resulted  in 
some  bad  blood.  It  seems  likely, 
however,  to  have  also  a  wholesome 
effect.  Indignation  at  American  en 
croachment  has  produced  indignation 
at  the  wasteful  wi<y  in  which  the 
American  lessees  of  Canadian  timber 
lands  have  denuded  their  limits.  This, 
in  turn,  has  led  the  attention  of  the 
people,  hitherto  hard  to  rouse  on  the 
subject,  to  the  whole  question  of  the 
preservation  of  timber.  It  would 
almost  seem  as  though,  in  a  country 
whose  first  settlers  looked  upon  trees 
as  their  natural  enemies,  to  be  warred 
against  with  fire  and  axe,  and  indeed 
in  every  way  possible,  it  was  necessa'y 


for  the  first,  and  perhaps  the  second, 
generation  to  pass  away  before  rever- 
ence for  nature's  beauty  and  grandeur 
as  represented  in  the  tree  could  be  re- 
stored. So  long,  too,  as  the  clearing 
of  land  demanded  all  the  energies  of 
the  people,  it  was  hardly  to  be  expect- 
ed that  much  interest  would  be  taken 
in  the  prospective  values  of  trees  too 
young  to  cut.  We  have  always  thought 
that  more  might  have  been  done  by 
legislation  to  protect  the  small  trees 
and  saplings,  say,  by  a  stumpage  tax 
that  would  in  their  case  be  prohibitive. 
So  long,  however,  as  the  expected 
destiny  of  the  land  on  which  the  tim- 
ber grew  was  farming,  and  not  a 
second  growth  of  timber,  such  con- 
siderations were  of  minor  importance, 
and  the  one  object  of  stumpage  taxes 
was,  like  that  of  the  lessee  of  the 
limits,  to  take  as  large  an  immediate 
harvest  cff  the  land  as  possible. 

Ontario  has  begun  to  realize,however 
that,  to  speak  very  moderately,  four- 
fifths  of  her  area  must  ever  be  a  lum- 
ber-raising country,  and  nothing  else. 
Good  timber  is  already  scarce  enough 
and  remote  enough  to  make  the  care 
of  growing  trees  a  matter,  not  only  of 
prospective,  but  of  immediate,financial 
interest.  It  is  probable  that  for  some 
time  nothing  more  willbedone,in  agen- 
eral  way,  than  the  adoption  of  more  ef- 
fective regulations  to  check  waste.  Yet 
more  than  this  is  spoken  of  by  our 
Ontario  correspondent,  who  suggests 
the  sowing  of  the  cones  of  the  white 
pine  over  burnt  areas.  The  Canadian 
who  has  travelled  through  any  forest 
region  o*  Europe  can  hardly  fail  to  have 
asked  himself  whether  a  vast  deal 
more  care  than  we  have  ever  thought 
of  taking  would  not  now  pay  in  Canada. 
Trees  are  not  there  a  wild  but  a  cul- 
tivated crop,  and  there  is  all  the 
difference  between  seeking  them  where 
ihey  happen  to  grow  and  having  the 
crop  as  heavy  as  the  land  will  bear. 
There  is  another  difference.  Instead 
of  every  tree  growing  at  its  own  sweet 
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will,  every  stick  grows  up  absolutely 
straight  and  free  irom  knots.  The 
effect  is  not  picturesque,  but  to  the  eye 
of  the  economist,  it  has  a  beauty  as 
much  above  the  picturesque  as  the 
farmer  would  see  in  a  crop  of  fine, 
robust  standing  grain  as  compared 
with  a  wheat-field  prostrated  by  a 
hailstorm.  How  this  resuh  is  brought 
about  we  need  not  inquire.  We  may 
assume  that  it  pays.  If  it  be  said  that 
popular  governments  like  ours  are 
notoriously  indifferent  to  anything  but 
immediate  results,  and  aie  forced  by 
the  conditions  under  which  they  exist 
to  make  a  special  study  of  taking  no 
thought  for  the  morrow,  it  remains 
true  that  a  growing  forest  is  an  asset 
that  the  country  that  possessed  it  can 
discount,  and  that  will  always  stand  it 
in  stead  when  it  is  negotiating  a  loan. 
Nor  is  the  harvest,  even  in  the  case 
of  the  slow-growing  pine,  so  remote 
as  some  imagine.  We  have  seen  mer- 
chantable wh  te  pine  of  eighteen 
inches  diameter  standing;  upon  what 
was  a  burnt-bare  raspberry  patch  forty 
years  before.  We  cannot  look  to  the 
introduction  of  a  perfect  system  at 
once.  Fortunately,  the  object  is  one 
that  can  be  approached  by  gradual 
steps,and  by  sma'l  beginnings,  through 
which  experience  may  be  gained  and 
mistakes  corrected,  although  for  that 
matter  there  is  all,  or  at  least  most,  of 
the  experience  of  other  countries  to 
profit  by.  One  form  of  forest  culture 
which  is  now  becoming  a  leading  one 
in  Canada  yields  a  speedy  crop, 
namely,  pulp  wo  d.  The  spruce  and 
poplar  used  f)r  this  purpose  need 
little  or  no  culture,  and  are  ready  for 
cutting  in  ten  or  twelve  years.  But  it 
is  time  we  realized  their  value  as  af- 
fording in  many  cases  the  most  profit- 
able use  the  land  can  be  put  to, 
and  made  a  business  of  preserving 
them. 

ST.  Hilda's  college    Toronto. 
Friday,  April  i4lh,    was    a    marked 
day  for  the  friends  of  Church  Univer- 


sity education  for  women  in  Canada 
and  the  supporters  of  Trinity  College, 
it  being  the  occasion  of  the  laying  of 
the  corner  stone  of  St.  Hilda's  College. 
The  presence  of  Her  Excellency  the 
Countess  of  Minto,  who  laid  the  corner 
stone,  added  greatly  to  the  interest  of 
the  ceremony.  At  r  2  o'clock  a  large 
gathering  assembled  in  Convocation 
Hall,  Trinity  College,  and  awaited  the 
arrival  of  Her  Excellency,  who  was 
escorted  by  His  Lordship,  the  Bishop 
of  Toronto,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
University,  the  Provost  and  the  Coun- 
cil of  St.  Hilda's  Co'lege.  The 
Chancellor  read  an  addres?,  which 
was  presented  to  the  Countess  of 
Minto.  The  Provost,  in  a  brief  speech, 
explained  the  objects  and  history  of 
St.  Hilda's,  and  particularly  empha- 
s'z.'d  the  fact  that  it  is  the  first  resi- 
dence for  women  attending  a  Church 
University  in  Canada,  and  the  first 
Women's  University  residence  in  On- 
tario. The  past  work  of  the  college 
was  referred  to  in  flattering  terms,  and 
the  Council  and  lady  principal  were 
congratulated  upon  the  success  which 
has  attended  iheir  efforts  in  establish- 
ing this  institution.  The  Bishop  of 
Toronto,  who  is  President  of  the 
Council  of  St.  Hilda's,  gave  an  in- 
teresting address,  in  which  he  referred 
to  the  increasing  demand  for  the  ad- 
vantages of  university  education  for 
women,  and  he  cordially  endorsed  the 
step  taken  by  the  authorities  of  Trinity 
in  opening  their  doors  to  women 
students.  His  Lordship  referred  to 
the  improved  facilities  with  which  the 
work  would  be  carried  on  in  the  new 
building.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
speeches  the  gathering  adj  turned  to  the 
building  which  is  being  erected  at  the 
northwest  of  Trinity  College.  A  large 
platform  had  been  raised  which  accom- 
modated several  hundred  guests.  Suit- 
able prayers  were  read  by  the  Bishop, 
and  Her  Excellency  then  proceeded  to 
lav  the  stone.  The  trowel  used  on 
this  c  ccasion  has  an  historic  value,  it 
b3ing  the  same  which  Bishop  Strachan 
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used  at  the  founding  of  the  Trinity 
College,  and  which  has  also  been  used 
at  the  laying  of  the  corner  stones  of 
the  various  additions  to  the  buildings. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony 
hearty  cheers  were  given  for  the 
Countess  of  Minto  and  many  con- 
gratulations and  good  wishes  extended 
to  the  authorities  of  St.  Hilda's  Col- 
lege. An  opportunity  of  contributing 
to  the  building  fund  was  given,  and 
over  $100  was  received.  The  occa 
sion  was  one  not  soon  to  be  forgotten 
by  any  of  those  present,  among  whom 
were  many  who  have  the  future  of  St. 
Hilda's  very  much  at  heart.  It  was 
the  first  public  recognition  of  a  move- 
ment which  has  been  be^un  and  cat- 
ried  on  in  weakness  and  sometimes 
with  little  encouragement.  Those  who 
know  St.  Hilda's  know  its  importance, 
and  feel  that  the  commodious  building 
in  course  of  erection,  the  testimony  of 
Bishop  Sweatman  and  the  kindly 
assistance  and  recognition  of  the 
Countess  of  Minto  are  but  fitting 
tributes  to  a  movement  which  aims  to 
afford  greater  educational  facilities  than 
the  Ctiurchwomen  of  Canada  have  en- 
joyed heretofore. 


WORK     THE    WATCHWORD    OF    SUCCESS. 

"  Wotk,  and  be  thorough,"  is  our 
counsel  to  men  who  seek  to  rise  by 
self-improvement. 

There  is  no  want  of  desire  on  the 
part  of  most  persons  to  arrive  at  the 
results  of  self-culture,  but  there  is  a 
great  aversion  to  pay  the  inevitable 
price  for  it  —hard  work.  Dr.  Johnson 
held  that  "  impatience  of  study  is  the 
mental  disease  of  the  present  genera- 
tion," and  the  remark  is  still  appli- 
cable. We  may  not  believe  that  there 
is  a  re  yal  road  to  learning,  but  we 
seem  to  believe  very  firmly  in  the 
"  popular  "  road.  In  education  we  in 
vent  labor  saving  processes,  seek  short 
cuts  to  sc  ence,  or  learn  French  and 
Latin  "  in  twelve  lessons  "  or  "  with- 


out a  master."  We  resemble  the  lady 
of  fashion,  who  engaged  a  master  to 
teach  her  on  conditions  that  he  did 
not  plague  her  with  verbs  and  parti- 
ciples. We  get  our  smattering  of  sci- 
ence in  the  same  way  ;  we  learn  chem- 
istry by  listening  to  a  short  course  of 
lectures  enlivened  by  experiments,  and 
when  we  have  inhaled  laughing  gas, 
seen  green  water  turned  red,  and  phos- 
phorus burned  in  oxygen,  we  have  ob- 
tained our  smattering,  of  which  the 
most  that  can  be  said  is  that,  though 
it  may  be  better  than  nothing,  it  is  yet 
good  for  nothing.  Thus  we  often 
imagine  we  are  being  educated  while 
we  are  only  being  amused. 

The  acquirement  of  bits  of  informa- 
tion, without  study  and  labor,  is  not 
education.  It  occupies,  but  does  not 
enrich  the  mind.  It  imparts  a  stimu- 
lus for  the  time,  and  produces  a  sort 
of  intellectual  keenness  and  clever- 
ness; but  without  an  implanted  pur- 
pose and  a  h'gher  object  than  mere 
pleasure  it  will  bring  no  solid  advan- 
tage. In  such  cases  knowledge  pro- 
duces but  a  passing  impression — a 
sensation,  and  no  more  ;  it  is,  in  fact, 
the  merest  epicureism  of  intelligence — 
sensuous,  but  certainly  not  intellectual. 
Thus  the  best  qualities  of  many  rninds, 
those  which  are  evoked  by  vigorous 
(.fTcrtand  independent  action,  sleep  a 
deep  sleep,  and  are  stld  )m  called  to 
life,  except  by  the  rough  awakening  of 
sudden  calamity  or  suffering,  which,  in 
such  case?,  comes  as  a  blessing  if  it 
serves  to  rou-.e  up  a  courageous  spirit 
that,  but  for  it,  would  have  slept  on. 

Accustomt  d  to  acquire  information 
under  the  guise  of  amusement,  people 
willsoonrejectthat  which  ispresentedto 
themunder  theaspect  ofstudyandlabor. 
Learning  their  knowledge  and  science 
in  sport,  they  will  be  too  apt  to  make 
sport  of  both  ;  while  the  habit  of  in- 
tellectual dissipation  thus  engendered 
cannot  fail,  in  coarse  of  time,  to  pro- 
duce a  thoroughly  weakening  effect, 
both  upon   their   mind  and  character. 
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"  Multifarious  reading,"  said  Robert 
son  of  Brighton,  "weakens  the  mind 
like  smoking,  and  is  an  excuse  for  its 
lying  dormant.  It  is  the  idlest  of  all 
idleness,  and  leaves  more  impotency 
than  any  other." 

The  evil  is  a  growing  one,  and 
operates  in  various  ways.  Its  least 
mischief  is  shallowness;  its  greatest, 
the  aversion  to  steady  labor  which  it 
induces,  and  the  low  and  feeble  tone  of 
mind  which  it  encourages.  If  we  would 
be  really  w  se  we  must  diligently  apply 
ourselves,  and  confront  the  same  con- 
tinuous fffort  that  our  forefathers  did  ; 
(or  labor  is  still,  and  ever  will  be,  the 
inevitable  price  set  upon  ever)  thing 
that  is  valuable.  We  must  be  satisfied 
to  work  with  a  purpose,  and  wait  the 
results  with  patience.  All  progress,  of 
the  best  kind,  is  slow ;  but  to  him  who 
works  faithfully  and  zealously  the  re- 
ward will,  doubtless,  be  vouchsafed  in 
good  lime.  The  spirit  of  industry, 
embodied  in  a  man's  daily  lift-,  will 
gradually  lead  him  to  exercise  his 
powers  on  objects  outside  himself,  of 
greater  dignity  and  more  extended  use 
fulness.  And  still  we  must  labor  on  ; 
for  the  work  of  self  culture  is  never 
finished.  "  To  be  employed,"  said 
the  poet  Gray,  "  is  to  be  happy."  "  It 
is  betier  to  wear  ©ut  than  to  rust  out," 
said  Bishop  Cumberland.  "  Have  we 
n  t  all  eternity  to  rest  in  ?"  ixclaimed 
Arnauld.- 

Work,  the  watchword,  calls  fiom 
everywhere  for  men  to  equip  thtm 
selves  with  knowledge,  for  the  struggle 
of  life.  Progress  in  knowledge  should 
be  the  aim  of  old  and  young ;  the 
needs  of  the  times  demand  it.  Man 
was  designed  for  work,  not  for  ease 
Most  people  want  the  results  of  self- 
culture  without  the  work.  Knowledge 
acquired  without  study  and  labor  is 
not  education.  Those  accustomed  to 
learn  easily  will  reject  that  which  is 
accompanied  by  study  and  labor.  We 
should  desire  to  rise  by  study  and  hard 
virork,  whose  results  will  endure  the 
tests  of  time  and  use. — Self  Help. 


In  looking  over  some  of  the  ad- 
vertisements for  teachers,  we  still 
notice  the  disgraceful  appendix, 
"  State  salary  expected."  If  teach- 
ers are  true  to  one  another,  the 
hateful  phrase  is  sure  to  disappear 
in  time,  though  there  has  been  a 
patience  shown  towards  this  kind  of 
thing  which  is  surely  no  virtue.  The 
other  day  a  young  man  was  applic- 
ant for  a  vacancy.  The  hateful 
quer}'  was  not  put  to  him  in  the 
open  advertisement,  but  in  the  after 
note  written  in  reply  to  his  applica- 
tion. 

"  How  much  salary  do  you  ex- 
pect ?  "  said  the  secretary's  note. 

"  The  salary  which  the  former 
master  received,"  was  the  reply  re- 
turned in  the  applicant's  letter. 

And  when  he  afterwards  appeared 
before  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
in  person,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  give 
the  same  reply. 

"  That  is  the  salary  you  have 
formerly  paid  to  the  position  "  he 
Slid  in  a  respectful  way.  "You 
have  by  your  action  declared  the 
position  to  be  worth  that  amount, 
and  as  I  intend  to  fulfil  all  the 
duties  of  the  position  faithfully  and 
well,  I  expect  to  be  paid  the  value 
you  have  yourselves  placed  upon  the 
work  to  be  done." 

There  is  a  heroism  in  these  words 
surely  which  must  go  to  the  heart 
of  every  teacher  in  the  land,  who  is 
not  what  is  beginning  to  be  called 
in  sneering  parlance  a   cheat)    teacher 


Sir  John  Gorst,  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Lords  of  the  Council  of 
Education,  England,  is  finding  what 
it  is  to  be  Minister  of  Education 
with  a  superior  officer  over  him. 
The  Duke  of  Devon  is  President  of 
the  Council,  and  when  Sir  John 
makes  his  explanations  before  the 
House  of  Commons  it  is  all  but 
impossible  for  him  to  keep  out  of 
sight  his  personal  wish  that  things 
could  have  been  other  than  they  are. 
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There  seems  to  be  a  screw  loose  ' 
in  the  Nova  Scotia  school  system,  ' 
and  some  of  the  Nova  Scotian  edu- 
cationists seem  either  unwilling  or 
unable  to  tighten  it.  There  is  no 
province  in  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada outside  of  British  Columbia  in 
which  Normal  School  training  is 
not  a  recognized  element  in  its  edu- 
cational system.  In  New  Brunswick, 
Prince  Edward  Island,  and  Quebec 
(on  the  Protestant  side)  every 
teaclier  has  now  to  pass  through  a 
course  of  professional  training.  And 
this  has  long  been  virtuall}'  the  case 
in  Ontario  with  its  splendidly 
equipped  Normal  Schools  and  its 
numerous  Model  Schools.  But  in 
Nova  Scotia  there  is  still  the  option 
of  attending  the  Normal  School,  a 
state  of  affairs  which  one  would 
hardly  expect  to  find  in  a  province 
whose  Common  School  progress 
began  with  the  Normal  School 
energies  of  Dr.  Forrester. 


The  University  of  Cambridge  has 
lately  conferred  the  degree  of  M.A. 
{causa  honoris)  on  two  of  the  prom- 
inent officers  of  the  Educational 
Association  of  England.  The  re- 
cognition of  the  schoolmaster  comes 
slowly,  but  not  less  slowly  in  Canada 
it  seems  than  in  Great  Britain. 
The  next  Governor-General  is  sure 
to  get  his  doctorship  from  every 
University  in  the  land,  but  where 
is  the  Canadian  University  that 
would  ever  think  of  conferring  even 
an  honorary  M.A.  upon  the  Presi- 
dent of  a  Canadian  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation ? 


Few  have  any  idea  of  the  terrible 
rooting  out  there  is  for  students  in 
India,  between  the  University  en- 
trance examination  and  the  final  for 
B.A,  Last  year  5,989  candidates 
presented  themselves  for  matricula 
tion  and  3,193  passed.  On  the  first 
examination    in     Arts     only     1,418 


succeeded  in  passing,  and  at  the 
final  only  425  survived.  The  system 
that  declares  so  many  people  incap- 
able of  being  educated  is  surely 
either  too  wide  or  too  intense  in  its 
scope.  The  proportion  of  imbeciles 
in  the  world  is  surely  not  so  large  as 
it  is  in  India.  If  McGill  University 
in  the  elaboration  of  its  curricula 
should  force  our  minor  Canadian 
Universities  to  outdo  it  in  the  width 
and  intensity  of  its  course,  our 
young  Canadians  may  find  them- 
selves under  the  same  suspicion  of 
imbecility  which  the  young  Indians 
do.  A  University  body  which  adds 
to  its  course  until  its  own  professors 
confess  that  such  a  course  cannot 
be  accomplished  in  the  time  niust 
surely  have  some  other  object  in 
view  than  the  training  of  our  youth. 
Perhaps  a  composite  examining 
board  would  induce  a  mean  in  this 
kind  of  University  expansion. 

From  a  report  on  the  Training 
Colleges  of  England,  we  read  that 
the  movement  in  the  direction  of  a 
higher  standard  of  comfort  and  re- 
finement proceeds  at  a  steadily  ad- 
vancing rate.  But  the  School  Guard- 
ian seems  to  think  that  there  is  room 
for  improvement  in  the  teaching  of 
French,  if  the  examining  revisers' 
reports  are  to  be  trusted.  Of  the 
manner,  for  instance,  in  which  the 
words,  "  Une  grenouille  vit  un  boeuf, 
Qui  lui  sembla  de  belle  taille,"  were 
translated  by  certain  candidates,  the 
following  are  amusing  specimens  : 
"A  greengrocer  lived  on  beef,  which 
seemed  to  her  beautiful  cut  "  ;  "  one 
person  with  a  girl  who  resembles  a 
tall  belle  "  ;  "a  geraffe  {sic)  lives  on 
beef  which  seems  to  him  good 
taste " ;  "  an  ugly  piece  of  beef 
which  looks  like  the  beautiful  tail "  ; 
and  "  an  old  woman  kept  a  cow  who 
thought  she  had  a  pretty  tail." 


The  class  which  retires  this  year 


Cnn'ent  Ei'cnts 
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from  the  Ottawa  Normal  School  is 
one  of  the  brightest,  perhaps,  wh  ch 
has  graced  the  benches  of  that  in- 
stitution's assembly  hall,  and  the 
Province  of  Ontario  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  having  such  an  addi- 
tion made  to  its  large  and  efficient 
army  of  teachers.  The  Hon.  Dr. 
Ross  lately  paid  a  visit  to  the  in- 
stitution, and  took  advantage  of 
the  occasion  to  give  one  of  his  stir- 
ring addresses. 


The  opening  of  the  Royal  Victoria 
College,  Montreal,  as  an  annex    to 
McGill  University, will  form  a  strik- 
ing episode  in  the  history  of  female 
education  in    Canada.     The   ladies 
have  shown  themselves  to   be    any- 
thing   but    inferior    to    men    in  the 
overcoming  of  the   difficulties  of  a 
collegiate  course,  and  the  improved 
quarters    which     Lord     Strathcona 
and  Mount  Royal  has  provided  for 
them  while  encountering  the  tribula- 
tions of  the  Donalda    course  will  no 
doubt    be    further    in    their     favor. 
Those  who  are  still  of   the    opinion 
that  the  female  mind  is  not  equal  to 
the    scholastic    curriculum,     which 
men  can  accomplish,    may  learn  of 
something  to   change    that  opinion 
on  reading  the    reports  of  the   late 
examinations  in    McGill  University 
and  in  Glasgow.     In  Montreal  Miss 
Holliday,  this  year,   took  first-class 
honors  and  a  gold  medal.     In  Glas 
gow  the   degree  of  M.A.   has  been 
open  to  ladies  only  for  a  few  years, 
but  there  they  have   asserted  them- 
selves without  delay.      In  1897    two 
ladies  took   honors  in  classics,  and 
the     following    year  witnessed   the 
same    feat.     Last    October  a    lady 
graduated    with    double    honors  in 
mathematics  and  English  literature, 
and  another  with  first  class  honors 
in  English    literature.     It  would  be 
interesting  to  have  like  returns  from 
the    other    Canadian     colleges     at 
which     ladies      have     taken     high 
standing. 


At  the  beginning  of  this  year  the 
boys  and  girls  of  a  certain  school  in 
England  decided  to  make  a  present 
to  the  royal  children  at  Osborne  of 
one  of  the  bookshelves  for  children 
issued  in  connection  with  the  Master- 
piece Library,  and  containing  150 
of  the  'Books  for  the  Bairns" 
series,  and  selections  in  prose  and 
verse  On  communicating  the  in- 
tention of  his  pupils  to  Her  Majesty, 
the  teacher  received  the  following 
letter  from  the  Queen's  private 
secretary:  "Osborne,  February  7, 
1899.  Dear  Sir, — I  have  to  thank 
you  for  your  letter  of  the  25tli  inst., 
m  which  you  intimate  that  the  boys 
and  girls  of  your  school  have  con- 
tributed towards  the  purchase  of 
one  of 'The  Children's  Bookshelves,' 
and  desire  to  offer  it  for  the  accep- 
tance of  the  royal  children  who  are 
now  at  Osborne.  The  acceptance 
of  such  offerings  is  contrary  to  the 
rule,  but  the  Queen  has  approved  of 
a  special  exception  being  made  in 
this  instance  I  therefore  beg  that 
you  will  express  to  all  those  children 
who  have  taken  part  in  the  presen- 
tation the  sincere  thanks  of  Her 
Majesty's  grandchildren  for  their 
kindly  thought  in  giving  to  them 
the  interesting  and  comprehensive 
selection  of  little  books  which  are 
included  in  the  'Bookshelf  The 
coloring  of  the  pictures  in  the  copy 
ot  '  The  Pilgrim's  Progress '  does 
great  credit  to  your  little  pupils. 
With  your  permission  the  book  will 
be  retained  with  the  others." 


The  people  of  Oswego  seem  to  be 
believers  in  the  absolutism  with  a 
good  man  at  its  head.  In  the  new 
law  for  the  government  of  its  schools 
the  following  are  recorded  as  the 
functions  of  the  superintendent  : 
That  functionary  may  be  removed 
only  upon  written  charges,  and  after 
due  trial  and  conviction  To  be 
eligible  the  superintendent  must 
have  had  five   years'   actual  experi- 
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ence  as  a  teacher  either  in  New  York 
PubUc  Schools,  or  Public  Schools 
elsewhere  of  equal  grade  in  require- 
ments, or  have  acted  as  superintend- 
ent or  principal  of  schools,  or  taught 
for  a  like  period  in  a  college,  all 
such  experience  being  wirhin  the  last 
fifteen  years.  The  superintend  -nt 
has  exclusive  control  of  all  the 
teachers  employed  in  the  city  schools, 
with  exclusive  power  and  authority 
to  select,  nominate,  dismiss,  transfer, 
discharge,  suspend,  fine,  grade,  re 
grade,  and  control  all  of  said  teach- 
ers, and  in  his  discretion  to  do  any 
and  all  such  other  matters  and  things 
in  and  about  the  force  and  personnel 
of  the  teachers  in  the  free  common 
schools  of  the  city  of  Oswego  as  in 
his  judgment  will  tend  to  improve 
the  efficiency  of  the  said  free  com 
mon  schools  and  the  teachers  em 
ployed  therein,  and  as  will  be  to  the 
benefit  and  welfare  of  the  scholars 
in  attendance  at  such  schools.  It 
is  his  duty  to  select  and  nominate 
teachers  solely  .with  regard  to  and 
upon  individual  merit,  and  all  other 
things  being  equal,  to  give  prefer- 
ence to  the  citizens  of  Oswego. 

There  is  much  rejoicing  among  the 
teachers  of  New  York  over  the  passing 
of  the  Ahearn  Bill,  which  provides 
that  no  regular  teacher  shall  receive 
less  than  $600  a  year,  and  no  teacher 
after  ten  years  of  service  less  than 
$900,  nor  after  fifteen  years  of  service 
less  than  $1,200;  that  no  vice-princi- 
pal or  first  assistant  shall  be  paid  less 
than  $1,400,  no  male  teacher  after 
twelve  years  of  service  less  than  $2,150, 
no  male  principal  after  ten  years  less 
than  $3,500,  and  no  woman  principal 
after  ten  years  less  than  $2,500. 

The  number  of  teachers  graduating 
this  year  from  the  McGill  Normal 
School  does  not  exceed  a  hundred  and 
forty.  The  most  important  question 
which  the  Boston  authorities  have  had 
to    meet  is   the  excessive  number    of 


graduates  of  the  Boston  NormalSchool. 
Murh  time  and  thought  during  the 
past  year  has  been  given  to  candidates 
for  positions.  There  are  256  Normal 
graduates  of  the  last  three  or  four 
classes  waiting  for  placts.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  limit  the  number  of  Normal 
School  pupils.  Not  more  than  seventy- 
five  should  enter.  Then  those  who 
were  graduated  would  be  practically 
s  ite  of  a  trial  in  the  schools.  Principal 
R  <bins,  of  McGill  Normal  School,  is 
no:  likely  to  have  the  same  trouble, 
seeing  trained  teachers  are  beginning 
'o   be  in    rt quest  in    the  PiOvince  of 

Quebec. 

What  a  magnificent  object-lesson  for 
the  bovs  and  girls — an  incentive  to 
awakening  ambitions,  a  deterrent  to 
possible  criminal  germs !  The  sixty 
students  of  the  Schenectady  Classical 
Institute  lately  went  to  Albany  to  make 
a  tour  of  the  capitol  and  of  the  Aliany 
penitentiary.  In  both  legislative  cham- 
bers the  party  was  accorded  the 
privilege  of  the  floor,  and  they  were 
presented  to  Governor  Roosevelt. 
What  scnool  in  or  near  Ottawa,  Toron 
tOjQuebec,  Halitax,  or  our  other  Cana- 
dian capitals  have  ever  been  invited  to 
visit  the  Parliament  Buildings,  where 
can  be  so  easily  learned  the  lesson  of 
our  legislative  system  ? 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Chancellor 
of  Cambridge  University,  recently  pre- 
sided over  a  meeting  at  Devonshire 
House  to  consider  the  financial  needs 
of  the  University,  and  the  estab  ish- 
ment  of  a  Cambridge  University  Asso- 
ciation. The  chairman  set  forth  the 
various  r.  quirements  of  the  University, 
in  buildings  and  endowments,  to  meet 
the  increased  demands  of  the  day,  and 
said  that  altogether  something  like  half 
a  million  was  needed.  He  announced 
that  he  would  contribute  ^10  000  to 
the  endowment  fund.  In  presence  of 
the  munificent  gifts  given  to  some  of 
our  Canadian  collegiate  institutions,  it 
is  net  likely  that  Cambridge  will  sufTer 
1  Dng  for  lack  of  funds. 


Magazine  and  Book  Reviews 
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MAGAZINE  AND  ROOK  REVIEWS. 


In  the  June  number  of  Scribner's 
Magazine  are  published  chapters 
eleven  to  thirteen  of  the  "  Ship 
of  Stars  "  by  A  T.  Quiller-Couch. 
By  this  time  one  can  understand  the 
boyhood  of  Tafify  ;  it  is  a  romance, 
and  yet  psychic  enough  to  please 
the  taste  of  the  late  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. There  is  another  chronicle  of 
Aunt  Minervy  Ann  by  Joel  Chand- 
ler Harris,  and  a  couple  of  good 
short  stories.  The  singular  letters  of 
Sidney  Lanier  are  continued,  giving 
the  most  vivid  impression  of  the 
thoughts  of  a  musician.  Of  a  different 
kind  and  yet  kindred  at  the  same 
time  are  the  letters  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  Davos  1880-1882. 

Charles  Emory  Smith,  Postmaster- 
General  of  the  United  States,  explains 
the  organization  of  the  United  States 
postal  service  in  an  article  which 
appears  in  the  May  Cosmopolitan. 
Domestic  science  receives  a  good  deal 
of  attention  in  the  same  number. 
The  Ideal  and  Practical  Organization 
of  a  Home,  by  Van  Buren  Denslow  ; 
Fire  Appliances  and  Science  in  the 
Modern  Kitchen,  by  Anna  Leach, 
being  among  the  articles  dealing  with 
this  subject.  Larry  McNoogan's  Cow 
is  a  capital  short  story  by  Walter  Barr, 
in  which  he  illustrates  incidentally 
pulls,  lawyers  and  railways. 

Littell's  Living  Age  has  been  re- 
producing for  some  time  from  Corn- 
hill  Magazine  The  Etchingham  Letters, 
by  Mrs.  Fuller  Maitlandand  Sir  Frede- 
rick Pollock.  A  more  charming  sur- 
vey of  life  and  character  is  seldom 
found  ;  it  is  one  of  the  few  new  books 
that  one  would  fear  to  lend. 

"The  Story  of  an  Untold  Love" 
was  a  little  too  intense,  but  "Janice 
Meredith,"  at  present  appearing  in  the 
Bookman,  is  a  historical  tale  full  of 
vigorous  and  agreeable  people,  not  too 
introspect. ve.      It    is   odd   how   Mr. 


Ford  varies  in  the  temper  of  his  work. 
The  May  number  of  this  magazine 
contains  a  review  of  the  drama  of  the 
month  by  Norman  Hapgocd,  and  an 
interesting  article  on  "  The  Opera 
Season  of  1898-1899."  The  "  Humor 
of  the  Romany  Chi"  is  an  article  by 
Theodore  Watts  Dunton. 

The  St.  Nicholas  for  June  contains 
two  interesting  illustrated  articles  on 
"  Mars,  the  Planet  of  Romance," 
by  Mary  Proctor,  and  "  The  Great 
Red  Planet  in  the  West,"  by  Mabel 
Loomis  Todd.  "  Quicksilver  Sue  " 
is  a  most  entertaining  serial,  by  Laura 
E.  Richards,  that  is  thoroughly  healthy 
in  tone.  It  is  a  splendid  thing  to 
point  out  to  children  sometimes  that 
happiness  is  not  in  the  abundance  of 
things  that  one  possesses.  "Training 
for  Boys,"  by  Samuel  Scoville,  Jr., 
will  be  read  with  much  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  by  athletic  youths  who 
only  want  to  know  ivhat  they  ought  to 
do  before  they  begirt  doing  it. 

The  Span  o'  Life,  a  tale  of  Louis- 
bourg  and  Quebec,  tiy  William  Mc- 
Lennan and  J.  N.  Mcllwraith.  Toron- 
to :  The  Copp,  Clark  Co. 

This  is  a  story  of  Scotland,  England, 
and  Canada,  by  two  Canadians  who 
are  quite  well  enough  known  by  previ- 
ous work  not  to  need  any  recom- 
mendation. The  chief  merit  of  the 
book  lies  in  the  simplicity  and  freshness 
with  which  the  story  is  told  and  the 
various  adventures  in  it  outlined.  It  is 
a  charm  somewhat  akin  to  the  verse 
of  the  song  from  which  the  story  takes 
its  name,  The  Span  o'  Life's  nae  lang 
eneugh.  The  surprised  reader  feels 
that  he  might  have  been  given  a  hint 
about  the  identity  of  Father  Jean. 
One  did  not  even  suspect  that  there 
might  be  anything  to  tell  about  him. 
On  the  whole  the  characters  of  the 
women  are  more  successfully  portray- 
ed than  those  of  the  men,  especially 
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Lady  Jane,  Madame  Sareones  and  her 
daughter. 

Books  received. 

jD.  C.  Heath  &-  Co.,  Boston. 

LeSage's  Gil  Bias,  edited  by  A. 
Cohn  &  R.  Sanderson.  Glimpses  of 
Nature  for  Little  Folks,  by  Katherine 
C.  Griel.  Siiil  Wasser,  edited  by  Dr. 
W.  Bernhardt. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  <5^'  Co.,  Boston. 
Corn  Plants,  their  uses  and  ways  of 
life,  by  F.  L,  Sargent. 

The  Americatt  Book  Company,  New 
York. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching, 
by  David  P.  Page  ;  edited  by  E.  C. 
Branson. 

Ginn  o>=  Co.,  Boston. 

El  Se  De  Las  Ninas,  edited  by  J.  D. 
M.  Ford. 

The  Macfnillan  Company,  New  York. 

The    Nature   and    Development  of 

Animal  Intelligence,  by  Wesley  Mills. 


The  key  furnished  by  the  new  issue 
of  "Who's  Who"  to  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  those  surnames  whose  spelling 
gives  no  clue  to  their  orthodox  sound 
should  prove  of  considerable  utility  to 
those  who  desire  to  be  correct  in  such 
matters.  Why  such  a  name  as  Cholm- 
ondeley  should  be  caUed  Chumley,  or 
Dalzell  Dee-el,  or  Geoghegan  Gaygan 
is  not  prima  Jade  evident,  but  so 
custom  has   decreed.     The   late   Pro 


fessor  Blackie,  it  may  be  remembered, 
had  an  opinion  of  his  own  as  to  the 
pronunciation  of  Geoghegan.  He 
called  it  "  Gaun,"  much  to  the 
disgust  of  one  of  his  students  who 
bore  the  name.  At  last  the  student 
rebelled  ;  he  declined  to  answer  to  his 
name  so  metamorphosed,  and  Blackie, 
after  making  three  ineffectual  attempts 
on  one  occasion  to  get  an  answer  to 
"Gaun,"  looked  at  his  opponent, 
shook  his  head,  and  exclaimed,  "  Ay, 
ay,  Geoghegan  ( this  time  giving  the 
name  its  correct  pronunciation  ),  but 
you're  a  dour  devil." 
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HIGHER  COMMERCIAL    EDUCATION    AT  ANTWERP,  LEIP- 
ZIG, PARIS  AND  HAVRE. 

Michael  E.  Sadler,  M.A.* 


In  common  parlance,  the  phrase 
"  Commercial  Education  "  is  loosely 
used  as  covering  a  number  of  quite 
different  things.  First,  it  may  sig- 
nify the  evening  classes,  in  such  sub- 
jects as  book-keeping,  typewriting 
and  commercial  arithmetic,  which 
youths  and  young  women  attend  in 
increasing  numbers  in  all  industrial 
countries,with  a  viewto better  equip- 
ping themselves  in  the  technical 
qualifications  of  clerkship.  Secondly 
the  phrase  may  mean  a  sort  of  sec- 
ondary, or  intermediate  training,  the 
curriculum  of  which  is  exclusively 
occupied  with  "  modern  ''  studies 
and  is  so  devised  as  at  any  rate 
"  not  to  spoil  a  lad  for  business  life 
by  filling  his  mind  with  a  lot  of  things 
which  will  be  of  no  use  to  him 
afterwards.''  In  German-speaking 
countries  and  in  Scandinavia  "mod- 
ern "  secondary  education  of  this 
type  has  recently  made  important 
strides.  The  "  Realschulen  "  are  a 
principal  cause  of  German  success 
in  modern  commerce.  Something 
is  being  done  in  this  direction  in  our 
own  country,  but  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  in  England  the  phrase 
"  commercial  education  "  still  suf 
fers  from  rather  sordid  associations. 
It  is  often  rather  a  cry  of  angry  pro- 


test against  misplaced  and  mechani- 
cal kinds  of  classical  education, 
than  the  mark  of  any  very  definite 
achievement  in  the  direction  of  edu- 
cational reform.  In  the  mouths  of 
some  who  use  it,  it  rather  implies 
active  dislike  of  Latin  grammar  than 
a  clear  conception  of  some  alterna- 
tive discipline.  In  England,  this 
kind  of  "  commercial  education  " 
often  enjoys  the  conventional  epithet 
"sound,"  but  it  is  apt  to  be  more 
attractive  in  a  prospectus  than  ade- 
quate to  the  purpose  which  it  is 
supposed  to  have  in  view.  "  Mod- 
ern "  secondary  education,  if  ii  is  to 
hold  its  own  against  a  good  classi- 
cal education,  needs  to  be  very  good 
indeed.  It  has  still  to  make  its 
tradition.  It  has  still  to  think  out 
the  fundamental  principles  of  its 
curriculum.  It  has  still  to  improve 
its  methods  of  teaching,  especially 
in  the  teaching  of  modern  languages. 
But  it  will  indisputably  play  a  great 
part  in  the  future.t  Thirdly,  the 
expression  "  commercial  education" 
is  used  in  yet    a   different,  and  even 

t  Reference  may  here  be  made  to  a  paper 
by  the  present  writer  on  "  Tin  Realschulen 
of  Berlin,  and  their  bearing  on  questions  of 
Secondary  and  Co/mnercial  Education"  print- 
ed in  the  "  Special  Reports  on  Educational 
Subjects,"  1896-7.  (London,  Eyre  &  Spottis- 
woode.) 


Director  of  the  Special  Inquiries  Branch,   Education  Department,  London,  England. 
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higher,  sense,  viz.,  the  highly  spe- 
cialized training  which,  coming  as 
the  crown  of  a  broad  secondary 
education,  aims  at  doing  the  work, 
to  quote  Mr.  Brereton's  phrase,  of  a 
commercial  Woolwich  or  Sandhurst. 

Each  of  these  grades  or  types  of 
commercial  education  is  receiving 
at  the  present  time  increasingly  close 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
of  governments,  and  of  educational 
authorities,  in  all  countries  to  which 
commercial  prosperity  is  a  matter 
of  vital  importance.  The  trend  of 
opinion  and  of  national  activities  is 
now  so  definitely  in  a  commercial 
direction  that  educati  n  is  naturally 
being  so  adiusted  as  the  better  to 
serve  commercial  ends.  But  it  has 
already  become  clear  that  the  three 
objects  defined  above  are  entirel}- 
distinct  ;  that  they  call  for  different 
treatment,  different  kinds  of  teach- 
ers, different  methods  of  organiza- 
tion and  supply  ;  and  that  nothing 
but  confusion  and  waste  result  from 
attempts  to  mix  them  up  or  combine 
them. 

The  aim  of  the  present  paper  is 
to  describe  certain  efforts  which  are 
being  made  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  to  provide  the  highest  grade 
of  commercial  education — the  kind 
of  advanced  and  specialized  training 
which  a  young  doctor  gets  at  the 
hospitals,  a  young  lawyer  in  the 
lectures  provided  by  the  Inns  of 
Court,  a  candidate  for  holy  orders 
at  a  theological  college,and  a  young 
publicist  at  the  celebrated  Ecole 
Libre  des  Sciences  Politiques  in 
Paris,  or  at  our  own  School  of 
Economics  and  Political  Science  in 
London.  Whether,  indeed,  these 
analogies  hold  good,  is  a  subject  of 
controversy.  Some  of  the  most 
eminent  leaders  of  commercial  en 
terprise,  both  in  this  country  and 
elsewhere,  deny  that  any  school  of 
commerce  can  make  a  man  of  busi- 
ness, just  as  the  headmasters  of  some 


great  secondary  schools  in  England 
(though  not  elsewhere)  question 
whether  any  training  school  can 
make  a  competent  man  into  a  bet- 
ter teacher.  Some  of  the  pros  and 
cons  in  this  discussion  are  stated 
below  ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  it 
will  be  admitted  tha!  the  fact  of 
France,  Germany  and  Belgium,  not 
to  speak  of  Austria-Hungary,  Italy, 
the  United  States  of  America  and 
Japan,  all  showing  a  steadily  in- 
creasing interest  in  this  highest 
branch  of  commercial  education,  is 
at  least  an  indication  of  its  impor- 
tance under  the  changing  conditions 
of  international  trade. 

II. 

The  Institut  Superieur  de  Com- 
merce at  Antwerp  aims  at  being  a 
University  for  the  future  merchant 
and  at  the  sp^icial  training  of  those 
to  whom  the  consular  service  of  the 
country  will  ultimately  be  entrusted. 
It  is  a  public  institution.  It  is  under 
the  inspection  of  the  State.  Its  pro- 
fessors are  civil  servants  The  Bel- 
gian Government  pays  three-quar- 
ters of  its  annual  cost  and  the  mun- 
icipality of  Antwerp  the  rest.  The 
latter  is  responsible  for  the  erection 
and  up  keep  of  the  buildings,  and 
for  its  equipment.  The  annual  sub- 
sidy of  the  State  amounts  to  ;^i,- 
800 ;  that  of  the  municipality  to 
^600.  The  spacious  new  build- 
ings, to  which  the  Institute  has  late- 
ly been  transferred,  have  cost  the 
city  of  Antwerp  ;^20,ooo.  In  No- 
vember, 1897,  when  I  visited  the 
institution,  by  permission  of  the 
Belgian  Minister  for  Trade  and 
Labor,  and  of  Dr.  Grandgaignage, 
its  distinguished  director,  its  stu- 
dents numbered  233.  Of  these  noless 
than  90  were  foreigners,  the  Belgian 
Government  welcoming  students 
from  otlier  countries,  and  finding 
that  the  associations  thus  formed 
are  indirectly  helpful  to  the  further- 
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ance  of  Belgian   trade.     The    Insti- 
tute has  a  staff  of  fourteen    profes- 
sors, and  two  Repetiteurs   or  assist 
ants,  exclusive  of  the  Director,  who 
himself  takes  a  small  Out  important 
part  in  the  instruction.    The  normal 
course  extends  over  two  years,  but 
a   supplementary,   though   optional, 
year's  work  has  recently  been  add- 
ed to  the  curriculum.    Each  student 
pays  a  fee  of  about  ;£"io  for  the  first 
year,  and  of  about  £12  for  the    sec- 
ond.  These  fees  go  towards  increas 
ing  the    salaries   of  the  professors. 
The  complete  first  year's  course  in- 
cludes the  following  subjects  :  First 
and  foremost,  the  routine  of  a  mer- 
chant's  office,    including    practical 
instruction  in  advanced  commercial 
arithmetic,  rates  of  exchange,  aver- 
age and    marine    assurance,  bills  of 
lading,   the   execution    of    charter 
parties,  calculation  of  the  values  of 
foreign  weights   and   measures,  and 
commercial  correspondence  in  vari- 
ous languages  ;  next,  the  history  of 
commercial  products,  political  econ- 
omy and  statistics,  commercial  and 
industrialgeography,the  elements  of 
commercial  law,  with  the  following 
modern  languages  :  German,  Eng- 
lish,  Dutch  (obligatory  on  Belgian 
students),  and  either  Spanish,  Ital- 
ian or  Russian.     The  second  year's 
course   carries  forward   the  instruc- 
tion of  the  above  subjects  to  a  high- 
er stage,    laying   special    stress    on 
commercial  law,  and  on  the  study  of 
tariffs,  and  adding  a   weekly  practi- 
cal discourse  designed  to  acquaint 
the  students  with  the  main  regulat- 
ing conditions  of  modern  shipbuild- 
ing. 

The  students  fall  into  two  cate- 
gories— those  who  enter  their  names 
for  certain  subjects  only,  and  those 
who  undertake  the  full  course.  The 
latter  form  the  majority.  They  are 
required  to  pass  an  examination  for 
entrance,  the  subjects  being  a  com- 
position   in    French  ;  a  translation 


from  French  into  English  and  Ger- 
man ;  physical  geography  ;  the  out- 
lines of  universal  history  (a  special 
period     being     announced     before- 
hand); commercial    arithmetic  and 
the  elements   of  book-keeping  ;  the 
elements  of  algebra   and  geometry  ; 
the  elements  of  physics  and  chemis- 
try ;    commercial  law  and  political 
economy.  The  entrance  examination 
is  held  once   a  year,  early  in   Octo- 
ber, and  is  conducted  by  a  Board 
nominated  by  the  Minister  of  Trade. 
No  one  is  advised  to  present    him- 
self for  admission  under  the  age  of 
17.  Students,  who  have  passed  the 
leaving  examination  in  a  recognized 
Belgian  secondary  school,   or  have 
obtained    the  leaving   certificate  in 
a    German  secondary  school  with  a 
nine  years'  course,  are  excused  from 
the    entrance   examination,   provid- 
ed that  their  leaving    or  other  certi- 
ficate shows  that    they  have  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  all  the  subjects 
above  named.       Thus    the  work  of 
the  Institute    bases    itself  upon  the 
foundation  of  a  liberal  education,  to 
be  previouslyobtained  by  thestudent 
in  a   good  secondary  school.       Stu- 
dents com.ing  from  classical  schools 
have  to  pass    the  entrance    exami- 
nation   in    book-keeping,     political 
economy,  commercial  law,  arithme- 
tic  and    chemistry.      These  regula- 
tions may  be    modified    in  the  case 
of   foreign  students.       Attached   to 
the  Institute  is  a  preparatory  course, 
in  which  those   who    so   desire  can 
obtain,  at   a    fee  of  ^4,    special  pre- 
paration for  the  entrance  test    This 
course  lasts  from    Easter  to  the  be- 
ginning of  August.  The  student  who 
has    passed    the   entrance  examina- 
tion  is   recognized    as     an    e/eve   de 
premiere   annee.     At  the  end  of  the 
year  he  has  ro    undergo   an  examen 
de  passage^  which   is   conducted  by 
the  teaching    staff  of  the  Institute. 
At  intervals  throughout  the  year  the 
students    are    tested    by    oral  and 
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written  examinations,  and  the  re- 
sults of  these  frequent  tests  are  reck- 
oned into  the  aggregate  of  marks 
obtained  in  the  annual  exami- 
nations. The  scales  of  marks  award- 
ed in  the  examinations  are  given  in 
the  appendix.  In  the  case  of  the 
examen  de  passage,  and  of  the  examen 
de  sortie^  a  student's  place  is  fixed 
by  averaging  the  place  won  by  him 
in  the  examination  itself  and  in  the 
aggregate  of  the  examinations  held 
during  the  twelve  months  preced- 
mg.  It  is  strongly  felt  by  the 
authorities  of  the  Institute  to  be  un- 
desirable to  place  a  student  accord 
ing  to  the  result  of  a  single  examina- 
tion. His  work  during  the  whole 
year  is  taken  into  account,  and  this 
arrangement  has  a  salutary  effect  on 
the  student's  industry  and  applica- 
tion. At  the  end  of  the  student's 
second  year  comes  the  severe  final 
test — the  examen  de  sortie.  The 
Board  of  Examiners  in  this  case  is 
nominated  by  the  Government  and 
municipahty,  but  always  includes 
some  representative  of  the  teaching 
staff.  To  show  how  practical  is  the 
point  of  view  taken  in  the  examina- 
tion, it  may  be  well  to  mention  that 
last  year  the  Board  of  Examiners 
included  a  retired  consul  general, 
who  had  served  Belgium  with  dis- 
tmction  in  many  countries ;  one  of 
the  most  eminent  of  the  merchants 
in  Antwerp  engaged  in  foreign 
trade,  and  another  very  well-known 
merchant  who  himself  writes  with 
authorit}^  on  economic  questions. 
The  first  of  these  three  gentlemen 
was  specially  chosen  in  order  to 
judge  the  candidates'  fitness  for  con- 
sular appointments.  The  second  was 
specially  chosen  to  conduct  the  ex- 
amination in  business  knowledge, 
while  the  third  was  appointed  with 
special  reference  to  the  examination 
in  practical  political  economy.  With 
these  three  examiners  were  asso- 
ciated a  professor   from  the   Univer- 


sity of  Brussels,  and  three  profes- 
sors from  the  staff  of  the  Institute 
itself.  This  is  a  strong  board — strong 
alike  in  practical  knowledge  and  in 
academic  qualifications.  It  awards 
to  the  candidates  who  are  success 
ful  in  the  final  exammation,  diplo- 
mas of  merit  {diploines  de  capacite ) 
But  these  diplomas  are  not  lightly 
given.  Last  year  two  thirds  of  the 
candidates  for  the  diplomas  were, 
as  we  should  say,  "  ploughed." 
Great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  the  standard  high.  I 
myself  heard  some  of  the  students 
grumble  at  the  rejection  of  a  num- 
ber of  industrious  students  who,  as 
they  thought,  had  deserved  success. 
But  the  professors  are  resolutely  in 
favor  of  confining  the  diploma  of 
the  Institute  to  those  who  are  both 
industrious  and  clever.  "  We  do 
not  want  to  give  our  diplomas  to 
bookworms,  however  plodding,"  I 
heard  one  of  them  say;  "  we  require 
distinct  promise  of  business  facul- 
ty, as  well  as  a  high  standard  of 
knowledge.''  There  is  no  doubt 
that  they  are  right.  The  reputation 
of  the  Institute  will  ultimately  de- 
pend on  their  tenacity  in  maintain- 
ing the  standard.  Otherwise,  its 
diplomas  will  come  to  mean  very 
little — possibly  worse  than  little — in 
the  practical  world  of  trade. 

Already  the  diplomas  are  highly 
valued  by  business  men.  The  fact 
that  they  are  awarded  by  a  Board 
of  Examiners,  thus  combining  prac- 
tical knowledge  with  academic  dis- 
tinction, adds  to  their  prestige.  They 
confer  the  title  of  "  Licencie  en  Sci- 
ences Commerciales"  and  this,  in 
a  land  where  badges  of  honor  are 
not  lightly  esteemed,  is  perhaps  of 
more  account  in  the  Belgian  work- 
a  day  world  than  it  would  be  in 
London.  Another  and  ver}^  real  ad- 
vantage conferred  by  the  diploma  is 
that  it  qualifies  the  student  to  obtain 
one    of  the    travelling  scholarships 
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awarded  b}'  the  Government  in  or- 
der to  encouragecommercial  enquiry 
and  report.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
important  features  of  the  system. 
The  State  makes  an  annual  grant  of 
£i,2>oo  a  year  to  provide  these  tra- 
vehing  scholarships  {bourses  de  voy 
age  —  travelling  studentships  for 
commercial  research,  as  they  may  be 
called.  This  form  of  subsidy, which 
is  additional  to  the  annual  grant 
made  to  the  Institute,  has  been  im 
itated  by  the  French  Government. 
The  object  of  the  travelling  student- 
ships is  to  enable  young  men  to  ex 
tend  their  practical  knowledge  of 
commercial  life  to  that  of  non-Euro- 
pean countries.  The  studentships 
are  worth  ^200  to  ;^250  a  year, 
according  to  the  country  which  the 
student  chooses  to  visit.  It  is  im- 
portant that  the  money  value  of 
these  research  studentships  should 
be  large.  Otherwise  they  do  not 
enable  the  holders  to  undertake 
journeys  which,  though  costly  at  the 
time,  may  lead  to  the  development 
of  lucrative  markets.  They  are 
tenable  for  three  years.  Students 
holding  these  scholarships  have 
gone,  in  former  years,  to  the  Cape, 
the  Argentine  Republic,  Brazil,  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Mexico, 
China,  Japan,  British  India,  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand.  It  is  a 
condition  attached  to  these  "  prize 
fellowships  for  commercial  research" 
that  the  holder  should  at  half  yearly 
intervals  report  to  the  Belgian  Gov- 
ernment as  to  openings  for  Belgian 
trade.  In  Antwerp  I  heard  that 
the  results  of  this  system  were  re- 
garded as  highly  satisfactory.  The 
Belgian  Government  means  to  have 
skilled  outposts  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  watching  and  reporting  upon 
the  course  of  trade.  Most  of  the 
young  men  who  started  by  holding 
these  travelling  scholarships  have 
remamed  in  business  in  the  coun- 
tries upon  which   they  were  origin- 


ally sent  to  report.  They  find  and 
seize  business  openings  there.  Some 
have  been,  or  are,  consuls  or  vice- 
consuls  for  Belgium  at  Calcutta, 
Sydney,  Melbourne,  Buenos  Ayres, 
Odessa  and  Yokohama.  The  scheme 
is  intended  to  have  a  close  bearing 
on  the  future  of  the -Belgian  con- 
sular service.  Most  of  the  Belgian 
consuls  of  the  future  will  be  trained 
at  the  Institut  Superieur  de  Com- 
merce at  Antwerp.  The  third  year 
of  study  there — now  just  introduced 
— will  be  one  of  the  chief  entrances 
to  consular  life,  but  the  Government 
properly  reserves  to  itself  the  right 
of  free  selection  for  consular  va- 
cancies, in  case  it  thinks  well  to  ap- 
point an  engineer,  or  other  expert, 
trained  elsewhere.  In  short,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  said  that  the  Belgian 
Government  has  resolved  to  create 
a  highly  trained  commercial  consular 
service  to  act  as  an  intelligence  de- 
partment for  Belgian  trade.  In  the 
common  room  of  the  Institute  I 
heard  a  professor  read  aloud,  from  a 
report  prepared  by  a  former  student, 
a  list  of  the  wares  which  it  behoved 
Belgian  traders  to  have  ready  for 
sale  along  the  new  line  of  rail- 
road in  course  of  construction  by 
the  Egyptian  Government  into  the 
Soudan. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  such  higher  com- 
mercial institutes,  as  that  of  Ant- 
werp, are  likely  to  do  a  valuable 
work  in  training  men  who  will  be 
eminently  fitted  to  write  on  com- 
mercial subjects  for  the  press. 
The  function  of  the  special  corre- 
spondent is  becoming  increasingly 
important.  The  courses  at  the 
Institute  are  well  adapted  to  give  a 
young  man  the  kind  of  general 
knowledge  of  trade  questions  which 
would  best  fit  him  (if  he  possesses 
the  journalistic  faculty  to  start  with) 
for  the  duties  of  a  special  corres- 
pendent    commissioned    to   inquire 
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into  and  report  on  the  trade  open- 1  one  of  the  professors  that  an  ordin- 
ings  in  new  or  distant  countries.  1  ary  English  boy  would  fail  in  the 
I  heard  at  Antwerp  that  a  j'oung  entrance  examination  in  foreign 
man,  who  has  recently  passed  j  languages.  Not  that  my  informant 
through  the  Institute,  is  distinguish-  \  thought  by  any  means  that  the 
ing  himself  by  his  management  of  a   Englishman     is    naturally    ill-fitted 


newspaper  which  pays  special  atten 
tion  to  commercial  questions  and  to 
the  development  of  new  markets 
for  Belgian  goods 

Besides  those  who  are  undertaking 


for  the  study  of  livmg  languages. 
There  is  indeed  abundant  proof  to 
the  contrary.  But  he  maintained, 
and  doubtless  with  good  reason, 
that  the  ordinary  methods  of  teach- 


the  full  course,  other   students  are   ing  foreign  languages  in  use  in  most 


allowed  on  what  is  called  '•'■  Inscrip 
tion  Speciak,"  to  take  one  or 
more  of  the  various  courses  of  in- 
struction offered  in  the  programme. 
These  "  occasional  students  "  are 
not  required  to  pass  any  examina- 
tion, nor  of  course  are  they  entitled 
to  sit  for  the  diploma.  They  pay 
for  each  course,  with  the  exception 
mentioned  below,  a  fee  of  30  francs, 
reduced  to  15  francs  in  case  of  re- 
newal. These  students  are  admitted 
at  any  period  of  the  course.  For  the 
^^  Bureau  CommerciaP' — the  course 
of  instruction  in  business  knowledge 
which  is  the  pivot  of  the  educational 
work  of  the  Institute — they  pay  £,\ 
a  year.  But  no  student  may  enter 
for  the  "  Bureau  Comtnercial"  un- 
less he  takes  at  least  four  other 
courses  of  either  year. 

The  courses  begm  in  the  second 
week  of  October  in  each  year. 
There  are  three  vacations — the  first 
from  24th  December  to  5th  or  6th 
January,  the  second  extending  from 
the  Monday  in  Holy  Week  to  the 
Tuesday  sen'night  after  Easter,  and 
the  "long"  from  August  15th  to  the 
second  Tuesday  in  October.  The 
lectures  are  given  in  French.  The 
work  of  the  Bureau  Commercial  is 
conducted  in  the  principal  modern 
languages.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  a  good  knowledge  of  foreign 
tongues  is  an  indispensable  qualifi- 
cation for  the  courses.  Without  it 
a  student  would  get  little  advantage 
from  the  Institution.     I  was  told  by 


English     schools    are     behind    the 
time.       Happily    there    are     many 
signs    of  reform,  and   the    Modern 
Language  Association  is  helping  for- 
ward a  movement  which  may   revo- 
lutionize the    position    of     modern 
language  teaching    in    our    schools. 
There  is  great  and    urgent  need  for 
this  reform.     It   is    the    foundation 
of  the  best  preparation   for  modern 
commercial  life.     Without  it,  much 
other   commercial  teaching  will  be 
comparatively    fruitless.      Belgium, 
Germany,    and    Scandinavia    have 
much   to   teach    us  in   this   matter. 
What  is  really  wanted  is  the  training 
of  a  much  larger  number    of  highly 
skilled  and  highly  educated  English 
teachers     of      modern     languages. 
Many  such  are   already  working  in 
our  schools — but  we  need  far  more, 
and  we  also  need  a  higher  standard 
of  public  expectation   in  the  matter 
of  foreign-language  teaching.     Other 
countries  have   shot  ahead  of  us  in 
this    branch    of    education       They 
have  found  that    foreigners  cannot 
do  the    work   so    well   as  their  own 
people  can,  if  the  latter  are  properly 
trained.       But    the    training    is  an 
arduous  and  costly  business,  and  it 
requires,    as    an    essential   pre  con- 
dition,  a    high   standard  of  general 
culture  in  the    teacher.     An  ill-edu- 
cated man  cannot    master  the   prin- 
ciples on  which   all  good  language- 
teaching   depends.     Of   the  bearing 
of  the  good  teaching  ot   modern  lan- 
guages on  our  commercial  interests 
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it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  much. 
The  need  explains  itself.  Our  con- 
sular reports  frequently  deplore  the 
inferiority  of  the  average  English 
commercial  traveller  in  the  use  of 
foreign  tongues.  To  quote  only  one 
of  these,  Mr.  Wilfrid  Powell,  H.M. 
Consul  at  Stettin,  in  his  report  of 
October  21st,  1897,  thus  alludes  to 
the  question  : — 

"  How  many  British  boys  on  leaving  school 
or  the  universities  to  face  life  in  a  business 
which  's  world-wide,  can  speak  with  fluency 
or  even  tolerably  any  language  other  than 
their  own  ?  They  have — it  is  true — a  certain 
knowledge  of  Latin,  which  is  very  useful, 
and  a  smatteiing  of  Greek,  which  is  useful 
probably  for  the  Church  or  in  the  learned 
professions  alone,  but  could  they  proceed  to 
France  or  Germany  or  Spain  and  be  able  to 
make  themselves  understood  ? 

"  Undoubtedly  the  far  greater  majority  of 
British  lads  on  the  completion  of  their  educa- 
tion become  what  is  vaguely  termed  men  of 
business,  and  at  the  present  day  it  is  an 
absolute  necessity  for  the  carrying  on  of  that 
business  against  the  keen  competition — which, 
owing  to  European  peace,  has  manifested 
itself  in  foreign  lands  during  the  last  twenty- 
hve  years — that  we,  as  '  a  nation  of  mer- 
chants,' should  be  able  to  deal  with  our  cus- 
tomers in  their  own  tongues,  and  for  this 
purpose  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  youth  of  Great  Britain  should  be  instructed 
for  the  most  part  in  living  languages."* 

Elsewhere  in  the  present  volume 
the  wider  bearings  of  this  educa- 
tional question  are  discussed.  It  is 
not  only  for  commercial  reasons 
that  first-rate  teaching  of  modern 
languages  is  needed  in  secondary 
schools.  The  purely  intellectual  as 
well  as  the  commercial  interests  of 
the  nation  seem  to  call  for  it.  But 
for  commercial  purposes  it  is  ob- 
viously an  urgent  need.  And  this, 
not  merely  in  order  that  our  com- 
mercial travellers  may,  as  has  been 
humorously  said,  excel  in  "  the  arts 
of  solicitation,"  but  that  our  men  of 

*Foreign  Ofifice,  1897,  Miscellaneous 
Series,  No.  434.  Report  on  Subjects  of  Gen- 
eral and  Commercial  Interest.  Report  on 
the  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Foreign 
Commercial  Relations  in  Stettin.  (C.  8649  — 
5.     Id.) 


business  generally  may  enjoy  those 
facilities  for  at  once  divinmg  the 
needs  of  foreign  customers,  and  for 
studying  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial conditions  of  foreign  coun- 
tries in  foreign  newspapers,  books 
and  reports,  which  are  increasingly 
indispensable  for  success  in  modern 
trade. 

The  growing  stress  of  the  compet- 
itive struggle  is  forcing  merchants 
to  shake  themselves  free  from  a  good 
deal  of  old  routine.  They  have  to 
put  more  brain  than  heretofore 
into  certain  parts  of  the  business 
of  distribution,  which,  under  older 
conditions,  could  be  left  more  or 
less  to  the  chapter  of  accidents  or  to 
the  discretion  of  distant  agents. 
The  manufacturer  for  export  (or  the 
merchant  who  virtually  directs  him 
by  explicit  orders)  has  to  pic- 
ture to  himself  more  vividly  than 
before  the  actual  conditions  under 
which  his  goods  will  be  offered  for 
sale  in  each  of  a  number  of  distant 
countries.  He  has  to  think  out 
beforehand  the  point-of-view  of  the 
remote  customers  whom  he  wishes 
to  attract.  He  has  to  project  him- 
self in  imagination  into  a  number  of 
far  off  markets  and  to  adjust  his 
plans  to  their  whims  and  traditional 
prejudices.  He  has  to  pack  his 
goods  as  his  customers  are  likely  to 
prefer  them  packed.  He  has  to  de- 
sign his  goods  and  his  advertise- 
ments so  as  to  appeal  to  their 
fancies.  He  needs,  for  commercial 
purposes,  that  faculty  of  imagination 
by  which,  as  Adam  Smith  said, 
"  We  place  ourselves  in  another 
man's  situation,  enter  as  it  were 
j  into  his  body  and  become  in  a 
measure  him,  and  thence  form  some 
!  idea  of  his  sensations  and  even  feel 
i  something  which,  though  weaker  in 
i  degree,  is  not  altogether  unlike 
i  them."  In  other  words,  the  suc- 
j  cessful  exporter  to  distant  markets 
I  needs  a  realistic   imagination.     At 
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school,  therefore,  his  imagination 
should  be  stimulated  and  trained, 
not,  however,  by  attempts  to  make 
him  prematurely  realize  commercial 
conditions,  but  by  the  searching  and 
appropriate  discipline  of  a  liberal 
education.  The  latter,  if  it  is 
rightly  administered,  will  give  him 
precision  ot  thought,  accuracy  of 
observation  and  exactness  in  ex- 
pression without  at  the  same  time 
inducing  inertness  or  insensibility  of 
imagination.  The  power  of  putting 
yourself  at  another  person's  point  of 
view  is  as  capable  of  development  by 
skilful  training  as  is  the  power  of 
casting  figures  or  of  handling  a 
cricket  bat.  A  boy  who  has  been 
taught  at  school  vividly  to  realize 
the  actual  circumstances  of  the  siege 
of  Syracuse  or  of  the  struggle  of  the 
Puritan  Revolution,  will  hnd  him 
self  in  after  life  more  able  to  picture 
to  himself  the  actual  conditions  of 
distant  markets  in  China  or  on  the 
Congo  than  if  he  had  been  brought 
up  on  the  meagre  fare  of  shorthand 
and  mere  cram  books  of  commercial 
geography.  The  longer  way  round 
is  often  the  shortest  in  the  end. 
What  he  needs  to  learn  is  the  habit 
of  takirrg  the  necessary  trouble  to 
acquire  the  exact  knowledge  of  re- 
mote conditions  upon  which  his 
imagination  has  to  play.  While 
fortifying  his  powers  of  imagination 
on  the  one  hand  we  have  to  drill 
him  into  the  habit  of  steadying  his 
imagination  by  the  necessary  ballast 
of  laboriously  acquired  facts.  This 
is  what  he  will  get  by  the  best  kind 
of  training  at  a  good  secondary 
school.  And  then,  when  the  proper 
time  comes  he  will  be  able  to  avail 
himself  of  opportunities  for  acquir- 
ing precise  knowlege  of  the  par- 
ticular conditions  of  the  foreign 
markets  under  which  his  various 
ventures  will  be  carried  on.  But  it 
will  be  necessary  for  him  to  go 
on    acquiring    and    deepening   this 


knowledge  all  through  his  commer- 
cial life.  Hence  he  will  need  the 
intellectual  habit  of  finding  out 
things  for  himself,  of  quickly  grasp- 
ing opportunities  for  extending  his 
knowledge,  of  using  books  of  refer- 
ence and  travel  not  mechanically 
and  lethargically,  but  with  ready 
power  of  applied  imagination.  And, 
in  order  to  do  this,  he  will  t-equire 
the  trained  faculty  of  learning  new 
languages,  at  any  rate  up  to  the 
point  which  will  give  him  access  to 
the  necessary  literature. 

Thus,  the  true  foundation  for 
commercial  instruction  is  to  be  laid 
in  the  efficient  secondary  school, 
but  experience  is  showing,  more 
clearly  every  day,  that  if  the  modern 
secondary  school  is  to  turn  out  the 
right  kind  of  material  for  the  higher 
ranks  of  modern  business  life,  it 
must  give  a  good  getzeral  education, 
and  not  be  driven  or  tempted  into 
the  fallacy  of  premature  specializa- 
tion in  subjects  which  a  boy  may 
indeed  "  cram  up  "  (an  industrious 
boy  can  be  got  to  "  cram  up  "  any- 
thing), but  which  are  unsuitable  for 
his  age,  and  themselves  crowd  out 
other  and  more  appropriate  forms 
of  intellectual  discipline. 

This  may  be  the  best  place  to 
report  on  what  I  heard  in  Antwerp 
about  the  characteristics  of  some  of 
the  foreign  students  who  have  attend- 
ed the  Institute.  The  Belgians  are 
all  necessarily  good  linguists.  The 
geographical  position  ot  their  coun- 
try compels  them  to  be  so,  and 
the  excellent  instruction  in  modern 
languages  given  by  the  Belgian 
secondary  schools  greatly  develops 
their  linguistic  aptitude.  The  Rus- 
sian students  at  Antwerp  are  some 
of  them  very  poor,  but  very  indus- 
trious. They  often  earn  a  few 
francs  a  day  by  retailing  the  sub- 
stance of  the  early  lectures  to  stu- 
dents who  are  themselves  too  lazy  to 
get   up    in   time  to   hear   them.     It 
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may  be  explained,  in  passing,  that 
the  first  lesson  always  begins  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The 
Germans,  though  not  always  clever, 
are  invariably  eager  and  keen.  "  If 
I  look  round  my  class,"  a  professor 
said  to  me,  "  and  mark  the  most  in- 
dustrious face,  it  is  nearly  always 
the  face  of  a  German."  The  Bel 
gians  and  Germans  are  very  keen 
about  commercial  advancement, 
and  have  thrown  themselves  into 
commercial  life  with  the  keenness 
and  enthusiasm  which  lead  to  suc- 
cess in  any  branch  of  study.  Of 
late  years  there  has  been  only  one 
English  '^  regular''  sixident  at  the 
Institute.  He  went  through  the  first 
year  and  did  very  well.  But,  during 
the  summer  vacation  between  his 
first  and  second  year  of  study,  an 
insurance  office  m  Manchester 
offered  him  a  post,  which  he  ac- 
cepted, and  thus  he  never  completed 
his  full  course  at  the  Institute. 


The  Institut  Superieur  de  C'^m- 
merce  at  Antwerp  is  under  the 
direct  supervision,  not  of  the  Belgian 
Education  Department,  but  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  It  has  not  always 
been  so.  Owing  to  successive 
changes  in  the  organization  of  the 
Belgian  Department  of  State,  the 
Institute  has  passed  under  the 
charge  of  various  offices,  but  it  has 
now  settled  definitely  under  that  of 
the  Minister  of  Commerce  and  In- 
dustr3%  just  as  the  Higher  Agricul- 
tural Schools  are  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. I  found  on  all  hands  an 
agreement  that  this  is  the  best  plan. 
It  is  said  to  bring  the  Institute  into 
close  connection  with  practical  men 
of  business.  The  primary  object  of 
the  Institute  is  technical,  not  in  the 
stricter  sense  educational.  Its 
severance  from  the  Education  De- 
partment is  said,  by  those  who  have 


given  special  thought  to  the  matter, 
to  have  guaranteed  to  the  Institute 
a  healthy  intimacy  with  commercial, 
as  distinguished  from  purely  edu- 
cational, interests.  There  is  a 
general  desire  to  prevent  its  work  . 
from  becoming  mixed  up  or  con- 
fused with  the  work  of  Evening 
Continuation  Schools,  or  of  Second- 
ary Education.  This  separation 
is  held  to  be  for  the  good 
ot  both  sides.  The  Institute  is 
doing  work  of  a  kind  which  requires 
fresh  and  very  special  knowledge  of 
commercial  needs  and  of  commer- 
cial life.  Once  cut  off  from  the 
tendencies  of  commercial  circles,  it 
might  (it  is  said)  get  into  a  sort  of 
educational  backwater.  Its  life  and 
growing  success  depend  on  the  sup- 
port, the  confidence,  and  the  con- 
tinuous criticism  of  men  actively 
engaged  in  commerce.  The  interest 
taken  in  education  in  Belgium  is  so 
widespread  that  the  methods  of  in- 
struction adopted  in  the  Institute 
are  naturally  based  on  the  best  prin- 
ciples of  educational  science.  The 
professors  are  trusted,  being  experts 
at  the  work.  The  inspection  is  wise 
and  fair.  The  inspectors  do  not 
interfere  in  the  purely  educational 
side  of  the  Institute's  work  The 
Ministry  takes  counsel  from  experts 
as  to  the  plans  of  study,  and  is 
careful  not  to  prescribe  what  is  edu- 
cationally impossible.  Thus  the 
care  for  the  educational  interests  of 
the  Institute  is  secured,  and  what 
remains — the  care,  namely,  for  its 
efficiency  according  to  commercial 
standards — is  (it  is  held)  best  left  to 
the  Ministry  whose  first  care  is 
commerce.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  a  similar  view  is  taken  in 
France,  where  the  Schools  of  Com- 
merce, including  the  Ecoie  des 
Hautes  E  hides  Commerciales  at 
Paris,  and  the  Ecoles  Superteures 
de  Commerce  at  Havre  and  else- 
where,  are    under    the  supervision, 
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not  of  the  Education  Department, 
but  of  the  Ministry  of  Commerce 
and  Industry.  The  same  tendency 
may  be  noted  in  the  different  States 
of  Germany,  where  the  Technical 
High  Schools  are  not  under  the  care 
of  the  Education  Departments,  but 
of  the  Ministers  of  Trade  and  In- 
dustry. It  should  be  added  that,  in 
the  latter  case,  the  friends  of  Higher 
Technical  Education  think  that  the 
Technical  Institutes  get  more  funds 
from  the  State  under  the  present 
arrangement  than  they  would  if 
they  were  massed  with  all  other 
kinds  of  instruction  under  the  Edu- 
cation Department.  But  the  funda- 
mental reason  alleged  for  the  con- 
nection of  all  these  forms  of  higher 
technical  education  with  the  corres- 
ponding Ministers  of  Trade,  is  that 
these  branches  of  instruction  are 
more  really  allied  in  interest  to  the 
Departments  of  Commerce  than  to 
the  Departments  of  Education.  It 
will  be  noted,  however,  that  this 
arrangement  implies  for  its  success, 
and  for  the  avoidance  alike  of  waste 
of  money  and  of  conflict  of  purpose, 
close  concert  between  the  different 
Departments  concerned,  and  the  ex- 
istence, among  the  public  at  large, 
of  a  high  standard  of  enlightenment 
as  to  the  principles  of  educational 
administration.  It  is  because  Cxcr- 
man  manufacturers,  for  example, 
are  themselves  well  informed  as  to 
the  aims  and  work  of  the  secondary 
schools  and  thoroughly  convinced 
by  personal  experience  of  the  value 
of  a  libera]  secondary  education, 
that  they  cordially  support  the 
authorities  of  the  Higher  Technical 
Institutes  in  requiring,  as  a  neces- 
sary condition  for  entrance,  the 
leaving  certificate  from  a  first  rate 
secondary  school.  Were  there  any 
distrust,  on  the  part  of  merchants 
or  manufacturers,  of  the  value  of  a 
liberal  secondary  education,  the 
effect  of  givmg  them  so  much  in- 
fluence over    the  course  of   profes- 


sional training  might  be  the  fram- 
ing of  regulations  which  would 
indirectly  induce  premature  specu- 
lation in  the  schools  which  form  the 
avenue  to  the  institutes  for  higher 
technical  and  professional  studies 

The  Director  of  the  Institute,  Dr. 
Grandgaignage,  who  courteously 
gave  me  much  valuable  information, 
extracted  for  me  the  following  sta- 
tistics from  his  records  : 


1895 


Total  Number  of 

Students  in  the 

Institute. 


Of  these  were 
(.a)  Belgians,      (i)  Of  foreign 
nalionaliiY. 


219 


1897      247 


142 


166 


77 


81 


The  entrance  lists  for  the  session, 
which  at  the  time  of  my  visit  had 
but  recently  begun,  were  not  yet 
complete.  The  total  number  of 
students  in  the  Institute  had  risen 
to  255,  of  whom  22  were  in  their 
third  year.  Of  the  residue,  143 
were  Belgians,  and  90  of  foreign 
birth. 

It  may  be  of  interest  if  I  describe 
some  of  the  lectures  which  I  was 
permitted  to  hear.  They  were  still 
being  given  in  the  old  buildings  in 
the  Jf'ua  de  C?i.ene,  centrally  situated 
but  quite  inadequate  to  the  present 
importance  of  the  work  of  the  In- 
stitution. By  the  time,  however, 
that  these  words  are  printed,  the 
Institute  will  have  moved  into  the 
palatial  building  recently  erected  for 
it  by  the  municipality — an  edifice  in 
every  way  well  planned  for  the  work, 
and  marking  by  the  dignity  of  its 
elevation  the  high  place  which  the 
Institute  enjoys  in  the  public  life  of 
Antwerp.*     The  first  lecture  in  the 

*  The  plans  for  the  new  building  can  be 
seen  at  the  Education  Department  Library. 
They  include  a  large  lecture  theatre,  numer- 
ous class-rooms,  a  museum  of  products,  and 
a  Director's  house. 
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morning  was  given  by  Professor 
William  Lay  ton,  the  Professor  of 
English,  of  whose  kind  assistance  to 
me  in  this  inquiry,  both  at  the  time 
of  my  visit  and  afterwards,  I  desire 
here  to  make  fitting  acknowledg- 
ment. Sixty-eight  students  were 
present  at  the  lecture.  About  ten 
minutes  after  it  began  a  repetiteur 
came  round  and  marked  the  attend- 
ances. The  professor  began  in 
French,  He  said  he  would  read  a 
passage  from  the  commercial  intel- 
ligence in  an  English  newspaper. 
Producing  a  cutting  from  the  Times, 
he  read  aloud  that  "a  large  contract 
for  the  supply  of  20,000  tons  of  best 
colliery  -  screened  Monmouthshire 
steam  coal  had  recently  been  placed 

at ,    and  that  great  mterest 

had  been  excited  in  the  trade  at  the 
size  of  the  order."  He  proceeded 
to  read  the  market  quotations  for 
different  kinds  of  coal.  A  student 
was  then  called  upon  to  translate 
into  French  the  dictated  passage, 
which  had  been  taken  down  in  Eng- 
lish. The  whole  lesson,  which 
formed  part  of  the  first  year's 
course,  was  an  admirable  disquisi- 
tion on  the  meaning  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  technical  terms  used  m  Eng- 
lish trade,  and  on  their  equivalents 
in  French.  After  thoroughly  work 
ing  through  such  a  course,  a  young 
Belgian  or  German  would  have 
much  less  difficulty  in  understand- 
ing the  commercial  intelligence  in 
an  English  newspaper  than  if  he 
had  to  rely  on  the  best  of  diction 
aries. 

The  next  lecture  was  on  Civil 
Law.  The  professor  began  by 
slowly  dictating  some  notes,  which 
were  taken  down  by  the  whole  class 
— about  eighty-nine  in  number.  He 
then  broke  out  into  an  animated 
and  interesting  address,  listened  to 
with  much  attention  by  the  students, 
on  the  Belgian  law  of  domicile,  on 
the  position  of  aliens  in  Belgium,  on 


naturalization,  and  on  the  right  of 
expelling  strangers  who  were  sus- 
pected of  fomenting  civil  disturb- 
ance. The  students  were  diligent  in 
taking  notes.  They  looked  mostly 
of  about  eighteen  to  twenty  years  of 
age,  some  older.  Here  and  there 
was  a  young  fellow  in  military  uni- 
form. On  this  point  I  may  say  that 
the  law  of  military  service  has  no 
such  influence  on  the  number  at- 
tending the  Antwerp  Institute,  as  I 
was  informed  in  Paris  was  the  case 
in  the  French  Ecoles  SuperieurcS  de 
Commerce.  In  France,  a  young 
man  who  gains  the  diploma  of  a 
recognized  Ecole  Supcrieicre  de 
Commerce  is  now  excused  two  out 
of  three  years  of  compulsory  military 
service.*  And  I  was  told  by  many 
competent  observers  in  Paris  that 
this  new  privilege  has  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  increased  popu- 
larity of  the  French  higher  schools 
of  commerce.  But  this  is  not  the 
case  in  Antwerp.  In  Belgium,  it  is 
true,  all  young  men  are  nominally 
required  to  serve  in  the  army,  but  in 
point  of  fact  only  about  one  in 
eleven  draws  an  unlucky  number  in 
the  ballot.  A  parent  can,  indeed, 
insure  against  his  son's  drawing  an 
unlucky  number  by  pledging  a  sum 
of  ^64  (1,600  francs).  Those  few 
students  at  the  Institute  who  are 
actually  attending  its  courses  of 
instruction  during  their  period  of 
military  service  are  virtually 
exempted  by  the  Government  from 
the  more  arduous  part  of  their 
military  duties.  They  have,  it  is 
true,  to  answer  to  their  name  at  roll 
call  in  barracks  once  a  day,  to  wear 
uniform  and  to  take  part  in  the 
autumn  manoeuvres.  But  otherwise 
they  are    excused  real  service  with 

*TheDecretdu  22  Juillet,  1890,  extends 
to  recognized  Ecoles  Superieures  de  Com- 
merce in  France  the  privileges  granted  under 
Article  23  of  the  Loisur  le  Recrutement  de 
I'Armee  of  July  15,  1889,  as  further  specified 
by  the  Decret  du  31  Mai,  1890. 
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the  colors.  And  if  a  private  in  the 
army,  after  thus  serving  and  study- 
ing at  the  same  time,  comes  out 
high  in  the  final  examination,  he 
may  look  v^rith  some  confidence  to 
getting  a  good  place  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. For  example,  a  young 
man  who  recently  studied  at  the 
Institute  under  these  conditions  has 
been  given  by  the  Government  a 
consular  appointment  in  Japan. 
But,  though  the  terms  of  military 
service  are  thus  mitigated  in  the 
case  of  those  students  who  have 
drawn  an  unlucky  number  in  the 
ballot,  these  alleviations  do  not,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  count  for  much  in 
increasing  the  number  of  Belgian 
students  at  the  Antwerp  School. 
Foreign  students,  however,  from 
Russia  and  Italy,  who  succeed  in 
winning  the  diploma,  are  exempted 
by  their  Governments  from  some 
part  of  their  military  service. 

The  most  important  branch  of 
the  course  of  instruction  given  at 
the  Institut  Superieure  de  Commerce 
at  Antwerp,  is  that  which  is  known 
as  the  Bureau  Commercial.  On  this 
branch  converge  the  various  courses 
of  theoretical  teaching.  It  aims  at 
introducing  the  student,  in  a  sys- 
tematic cou'-se  of  two  years,  to  all 
the  usual  incidents  encountered  in 
the  course  of  foreign  trade.  It  is 
practical  from  first  to  last.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  Institute 
attempts  to  reproduce  what  one  may 
call  the  stage  properties  of  commer- 
cial life.  There  are  no  rooms 
elaborately  furnished  like  the  office 
of  a  commercial  house — no  fac- 
similes of  the  furniture  and  equip- 
ment of  a  merchant's  ofifice.  In 
Paris,  indeed,  there  is  a  "  Business 
College,"  as  the  Americans  would 
call  it,  which  does  make  in  its  adver- 
tisements a  great  show  of  these 
accessories.  But  this  is  not  one  of 
the  Higher  Commercial  Schools  to 
which  this    paper    refers.     I   found 


that  the  graver  supporters  of  com- 
mercial education  were  more  than  a 
little  inclined  to  doubt  whether  it  is 
prudent  to  attempt  to  combine  even 
the  appearance  of  such  realistic 
methods  with  serious  and  systematic 
instruction.  It  is  said  that  the  idea 
of  doing  so  came  from  America,  and 
it  is  of  such  an  American  school  of 
commerce  that  R.  L.  Stevenson  and 
Mr.  Lloyd  Osbourne  made  their 
amusing  travesty  in  the  first  chap- 
ter of  the  "  Wrecker."  But  nothing 
of  this  kind  finds  a  place  in  the 
Institute  at  Antwerp.  The  work 
done  in  the  Bureau  is  hard  and 
systematic,  and  has  nothing  in  it 
approaching  to  educational  theatri- 
cals. And  yet,  in  a  true  sense,  k  is 
what  the  Germans  call  "Auschau- 
ungs-Unterrtcht,^'  vivid,  real,  based 
on  the  things  of  life.  It  aims  at 
presenting  the  whole  of  a  represen- 
tative variety  of  international  busi- 
ness transactions  from  their  start  to 
their  finish.  And  the  matter  so  far 
as  it  refers  to  different  countries  is 
discussed  and  dealt  with  in  the  lan- 
guage of  those  countries.  This 
does  not  mean  that  merely  a  succes 
sion  of  commercial  transactions  are 
taken  in  turn  and  explained  to  the 
students.  The  course  is  carefully 
graduated,  and  the  principles  of 
commercial  arithmetic,  of  calcula- 
tion, of  insurance,  and  of  law  are 
explained  systematically  in  orderly 
sequence,  so  that  the  students  get  a 
grasp  both  of  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  foreign  trade.  A  number  of 
different  courses  by  different  teach- 
ers are  brought  into  concentration 
on  this  point.  The  lectures  on  the 
history  of  commercial  products ; 
those  on  commercial  history  and  geo 
graphy  ;  those  on  economics, on  law, 
on  tariffs,  and  to  some  extent  the 
[  classes  in  foreign  languages  are  in 
'  large  measure  brought  into  focus  on 
:  this  course  as  the  pivot  round  which 
I  the  whole  scheme    of  study   turns. 
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Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  the  students 
are  first  famiharized,  by  an  exactint^ 
discipline,  with  the  more  difficult 
branches  of  applied  commercial 
arithmetic.  These  initial  difficulties 
mastered,  the  pupils  are  given  a 
carefully  graded  series  of  problems 
so  designed  as  to  illustrate  the 
normal  operations  of  a  firm  engaged 
m  extensive  foreign  trade.  It  is  at 
this  point — in  the  selection  of  what 
Monsieur  Eugene  Leautey,  in  his 
admirable  book  on  Commercial 
Education,  calls  "  /es  operations  de 
commerce  fictif'^ — that  the  heaviest 
demand  is  made  upon  the  good 
sense  and  educational  skill  of  the 
teachers.  Of  these  details  of  their 
work  I  am  nor  myself  able  or  com 
petent  to  speak,  but  1  can  only  re- 
port that  others,  possessing  the 
necessary  knowledge  and  authority, 
have  passed  high  commendations 
on  the  way  in  which  this  difficult 
task  has  been  fulfilled. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  to  the 
"  Bureau  of  the  first  year,"  the 
course  was  still  near  to  its  begin- 
ning. The  class  met  in  a  large 
room,  plainly  furnished  with  office 
desks.  Of  50  students  enrolled  for 
this  class,  43  were  present.  Each 
year's  batch  of  students  is  divided 
into  two  halves  for  the  Bureau.  The 
one  I  visited  was  confined  to  Bel- 
gians, the  foreign  students  being 
taught  in  a  parallel  division  where 
there  was  more  dictation.  The 
problem  was  concerned  with  a  pur- 
chase of  San  Domingo  coffee,  the 
purchase  being  supposed  to  have 
been  made  in  New  York.  It  involv- 
ed a  number  of  complicated  factors 
— commission,  insurance,  freight, 
etc.  Other  problems  followed. 
After  a  few  words  of  lucid  explana- 
tion, the  students  were  set  to  work 
out  the  calculation  for  themselves. 
Subsequently,  the  professor  gave 
an  admirable  analysis  of  the  problem 
in   clear  and  logical   language,  the 


students  following  him  with  the 
closest  attention.  They  did  the 
work  in  pairs, but  this  is  not  permit- 
ted in  the  actual  examinations.  The 
professor  kindly  showed  me  one  of 
the  note-books  of  one  of  the  students 
in  the  second  year.  I  was  struck  by 
the  range  of  work  which  it  covered. 
The  aim  of  his  first  year's  teaching, 
he  told  me,  is  to  compel  the  young 
men  to  reckon  in  an  exact,  rapid, 
and  practical  manner.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  course,  the  simulated 
operations  become  more  complex 
and  difficult.  Each  of  these  lessons  in 
the  Bureau  lasts  for  two  hours,  and 
evidently  calls  for  hard  work  on  the 
part  of  the  students.  I  subsequent- 
ly heard  a  lesson  on  commercial 
products  given  to  the  second-year 
students  of  the  "Bureau.''  It  was 
on  jute — a  careful  lesson  fully  illus- 
trated by   specimens  and  diagrams. 

The  teaching  is  not  all  done  in  the 
class-rooms.  The  visits  paid  by  the 
students  to  docks  and  factories, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  profes- 
sors, and  with  other  expert  assist- 
ance, are  said  to  be  very  useful. 
These  visits  are  not  confined  to 
Antwerp,  but  embrace  a  number  of 
the  important  centres  of  Belgian 
industry.  Exhibitions  are  also  used 
for  an  educational  purpose,  and  no 
one  who  has  visited  the  more  im- 
portant recent  exhibitions  in  Ger- 
many and  elsewhere  can  fail  to  have 
been  struck  by  the  way  in  which 
their  admirably  classified  contents 
lend  themselves  to  this  kind  of  use. 

It  will  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the 
curriculum  of  the  Institute,  printed 
in  the  appendix  to  this  paper,  that 
the  course  of  study  comprises 
a  great  number  of  different  sub- 
jects. On  this  point,  1  gathered  in 
conversation  with  some  of  the  stu- 
dents that  some  dissatisfaction  ex- 
ists. Those  with  whom  I  talked 
considered  that  there  were  too  many 
subjects  in  each  year's  work.     The 
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force  of  the  criticism  is  admitted  by 
some  of  the  professors.     It  is  possi 
ble  that  the  addition  of  a  third  year 
to  the  course    of  study  may   enable 


the  authorities  to  relieve  in  some 
measure  the  congestion  of  the  curri- 
culum. —Special  Reports,  Education 
Department,  London. 


To  be  continued. 


THE  UNSOLVED  PROBLEMS  OF  ASTRONOMY. 

By  Professor  Simon  Newcomb. 


Our  readers  already  know  what  the 
solar  system  is :    an  immense  central 
body,    the   sun,    with    a    number    of 
planets  revolving  round  it  at   various 
distances.     On    one   of  these  planets 
we  dwell.     Vast    indeed   are   the  dis- 
tances of  the  planets  when  measured  , 
by  our  terrestrial  standards.  A  cannon- 
ball  fired  from  the  earth  to  celebrate  i 
the  signing  of  the   Declaration  of  In-  j 
dependence,  and  continuing  its  course 
ever  since  with  a  velocity  of  i,8oo  feet 
per  second,  would  not  yet  be  half-way 
to   the   orbit  of  Neptune,    the   outer 
planet.      And   yet   the   thousands   of 
stars   which   stud   the   heavens  are  at 
distances  so  much  greater  than  that  of 
Neptune  that  our  solar  system  is  like 
a  little  colony,  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  universe  by  an    ocean   of  void 
space  almost  immeasurable  in   extent,  t 
The  orbit  of  the  earth  round  the  sun  i 
is  of  such  size  that  a  railway  train  run-  [ 
ning  sixty  miles  an  hour,  with  never  a  | 
stop,  would    take   about  350  years  to  I 
cross  it.     Represent   this   orbit   by  a  [ 
lady's  fiager-ring.      Then    the  nearest  \ 
fixed  star  will  be  about  a  mile  and  a  I 
half  away ;  the   next    more   than    two 
miles;  a  few  more  from  three  to  twenty  I 
miles  ;    the    great    body   at    score?  or  | 
hundreds  of  miles.     Imagine  the  stars 
thus  scattered  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Mississippi,  and  keep  this  little  finger- 
ring  in  mind  as  the  orbit  of  the  earth. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  stars  in 
the  heavens,  and  one  that  can  be  seen 
most  of  the  year,  is  a  Lyrae,  or  Alpha 
of  the  Lyre,  known  also  as  Vega.  In 
a  spring  evening  it  may  be  seen  in  the 
northeast,    in    the   later   summer  near 


the  zenith,  in  the  autumn  in  the  north- 
west. On  the  scale  we  have  laid  down 
with  the  earth's  orbit  as  a  finger  ring, 
its  distance  would  be  some  eight  or 
ten  miles.  The  small  stars  around  it 
in  the  same  constellation  are  probably 
ten,  twenty,  or  fifty  times  as  far. 

Now,  the  greatest  fact  which  modern 
science  has  brought  to  light  is  that  our 
whole  solar  system,  including  the  sun, 
with  all  its  planets,  is  on  a  journey  to- 
ward the  constellation  Lyra,  During 
our  whole  lives,  in  all  probability  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  human  history,  we 
have  been  flying  unceasingly  toward 
this  beautiful  constellation  with  a  speed 
to  which  no  motion  on  earth  can  com- 
pare. The  speed  has  recently  been 
determined  with  a  fair  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, though  not  with  entire  exact- 
ness ;  it  is  about  ten  miles  a  second, 
and  therefore  not  far  from  three  hun 
dred  millions  of  miles  a  year.  But 
whatever  it  may  be,  it  is  unceasing 
and  unchanging  ;  for  us  mortals  eter- 
nal. We  are  nearer  the  constellation 
now  than  we  were  ten  years  ago  by 
thousands  of  millions  of  miles,  and 
every  future  generation  of  our  race 
will  be  nearer  than  its  predecessor  by 
thousands  of  millions  of  miles. 

When,  where,  and  how,  if  ever,  did 
this  journey  begin  ;  when,  where,  and 
how,  if  ever,  will  it  end  ?  This  is  the 
greatest  of  the  unsolved  problems  of 
astronomy.  An  astronomer  who  should 
watch  the  heavens  for  ten  thousand 
years  might  gather  some  faint  sugges- 
tion of  an  answer,  or  he  might  not.  All 
we  can  do  is  to  seek  for  some  hints  by 
study  and  comparison  with  other  stars. 
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The  stars  are  suns.  To  put  it  in 
another  way,  the  sun  is  one  of  the 
stars,  and  rather  a  small  one  at  that. 
If  the  sun  is  moving  in  the  way  I  have 
described,  may  not  the  stars  also  be  in 
motion,  each  on  a  journey  of  its  own 
through  the  wilderness  of  space  ?  To 
this  question  astronomy  gives  an  affir- 
mative answer.  Most  of  the  stars 
nearest  to  us  are  found  to  be  in  mo- 
tion, some  faster  than  the  sun,  some 
more  slowly,  and  the  same  is  doubtless 
true  of  all ;  only  the  century  of  ac-  i 
curate  observations  at  our  disposal 
does  not  show  the  motion  of  the  dis- 
tant ones.  A  given  motion  seems  i 
slower  the  more  distant  the  moving  ' 
body ;  we  have  to  watch  a  steamship 
on  the  horizon  some  little  time  to  see 
that  she  moves  at  all.  Thus  it  is  that 
the  unsolved  problem  of  the  motion  i 
of  our  sun  is  only  one  branch  of  a  yet 
more  stupendous  one:  What  mean  the 
motions  of  the  starj  ;  how  did  they 
begin,  and  how,  if  ever,  will  they  end? 
So  far  as  we  can  yet  see,  each  star  is 
going  straight  ahead  on  its  own  j 
journey,  without  regard  to  its  neigh- 
bors, if  other  stars  can  be  so  called.  Is 
each  describing  some  vast  orbit  which, 
though  looking  like  a  straight  line 
during  the  short  period  of  our  obser- 
vation, will  really  be  seen  to  curve 
after  ten  thousand  or  a  hundred  thou- 
sand years,  or  will  it  go  straight  on 
forever  ?  If  the  laws  of  motion  are 
true  for  all  space  and  all  time,  as  we 
are  forced  to  believe,  then  each  mov- 
ing star  will  go  on  in  an  unbending 
line  forever  unless  hindered  by  the 
attraction  of  other  stars.  If  they  go 
on  thus,  they  must,  after  countless 
years,  scatter  in  all  directions,  so  that 
the  inhabitants  of  each  shall  see  only 
a  black,  starless  sky. 

Mathematical  science  can  throw  only 
a  few  glimmers  of  light  on  the  ques- 
tions thus  suggested.  From  what  little 
we  know  of  the  masses,  distances,  and 
numbers  of  the  stars  we  see  a  possi- 
bility that  the  more  slow-moving  ones 


may,  m  long:  ages,  be  stopped  in  their 
onward  courses,  or  brought  into  orbits 
of  some  sort  by  the  attraction  .of  their 
millions  of  fellows.  But  it  is  hard  to 
admit  even  this  possibility  in  the  case 
of  the  swift-moving  ones.  Attraction, 
varying  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
distance,  diminishes  so  rapidly  that,  at 
the  distances  which  separate  the  stars, 
it  is  small  indeed.  We  could  not,  with 
the  most  delicate  balance  that  science 
has  yet  invented,  even  show  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  greatest  known  star.  So 
far  as  we  know,  the  two  swiftest-moving 
stars  are,  first,  Arcturus,  and  second, 
one  known  in  astronomy  as  1830 
Groombridge,  the  latter  so  called  be- 
cause it  was  first  observed  by  the 
astronomer  Groombridge,  and  is  num- 
bered 1830  in  his  catalogue  of  stars. 
If  our  determinations  of  the  distances 
of  these  bodies  are  to  be  relied  on,  the 
velocity  of  their  motion  cannot  be 
much  less  than  200  miles  a  second. 
They  would  make  the  circuit  of  the 
earth  every  two  or  three  minutes.  A 
body  massive  enough  to  control  this 
motion  would  throw  a  large  part  of  the 
universe  into  disorder.  Thus  the 
problem  where  these  stars  came  from 
and  where  they  are  going  is  for  us  in- 
soluble, and  is  all  the  more  so  from 
the  fact  that  they  are  moving  in  differ- 
ent directions,  and  seem  to  have  no 
connection  with  each  other  or  with 
any  known  star. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these 
enormous  velocities  seem  so  to  us. 
Not  one  of  them,  even  the  greatest, 
would  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye  until 
after  years  of  watching.  On  our  finger- 
ring  scale,  1830  Groombridge  would 
be  some  ten  miles,  and  Arcturus  thirty 
or  forty  miles  away.  Either  of  them 
would  be  moving  only  two  or  three 
feet  in  a  year.  To  the  oldest  Assyrian 
priests  Lyra  looked  much  as  it  does  to 
us  to-day.  Among  the  bright  and  well- 
known  stars  Arcturus  has  the  most 
rapid  apparent  motion,  yet  Job  himself 
J  would  not  to-day  see  that  its  position 
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had  changed,  unless  he  had  noted  it 
with  more  exactness  than  any  astron- 
omer of  his  time. 

Another  unsolved  problem  among 
the  greatest  which  present  themselves 
to  the  astronomer  is  that  of  the  size  of 
the  universe  of  stars.  We  know  that 
several  thousand  of  these  bodies  are 
visible  to  the  naked  eye  ;  moderate 
telescopes  show  us  millions  ;  our  giant 
telescopes  of  the  present  time,  when 
used  as  cameras  to  photograph  the 
heavens,  show  a  number  past  count, 
perhaps  loo  millions.  Are  all  these 
stars  only  those  few  which  happen  to 
be  near  us  in  a  universe  extending  out 
without  end,  or  do  they  form  a  collec- 
tion of  stars  outside  of  which  is  empty, 
infinite  space  ?  In  other  words,  has 
the  universe  a  boundary  ?  Taken  in 
its  widest  scope  this  question  must 
always  remain  unanswered  by  us  mor- 
tals, because,  even  if  we  should  dis- 
cover a  boundary  within  which  all  the 
stars  and  clusters  we  ever  can  know 
are  contained  and  outside  of  which  is 
empty  space,  still  we  could  never 
prove  that  this  space  is  empty  out  to 
an  infinite  distance.  Far  outside  of 
what  we  call  the  universe  might  still 
exist  other  universes  which  we  can 
never  see. 

It  is  a  great  encouragement  to  the 
astronomer  that,  although  he  cannot 
yet  set  any  exact  boundary  to  this 
universe  of  ours,  he  is  gathering  faint 
indications  that  it  has  a  boundary,  which 
his  successors  not  many  generations 
hence  may  locate  so  that  the  astrono- 
mer shall  include  creation  itself  within 
his  mental  grasp  It  can  be  shown 
mathematically  that  an  infinitely  ex- 
tended system  of  stars  would  fill  the 
heavens  with  a  blaze  of  light  like  that 
of  the  noonday  sun.  As  no  such 
eflfect  is  produced,  it  may  be  concluded 
that  the  universe  has  a  boundary. 
But  this  does  not  enable  us  to  locate 
^the  boundary,  nor  to  say  how  many 
stars  may  lie  outside  the  farthest 
stretches  of  telescopic  vision.     Yet  by 


patient  research  we  are  slowly  throwing 
light  on  these  points  and  reaching 
inferences  which,  not  many  years  ago, 
would  have  seemed  forever  beyond 
our  powers. 

Every  one  now  knows  that  the 
Milky  Way,  that  girdle  of  light  which 
spans  the  evening  sky,  is  formed  of 
clouds  of  stars  too  minute  to  be  seen 
by  the  unaided  vision.  It  seems  to 
form  the  base  on  which  the  universe  is 
built  and  to  bind  all  the  stars  into  a 
system.  It  comprises  by  far  the  larger 
number  of  stars  that  the  telescope  has 
shown  to  exist.  Those  we  see  with 
the  naked  eye  are  almost  equally  scat- 
tered over  the  sky.  But  the  number 
which  the  telescope  shows  us  becomes 
more  and  more  condensed  in  the 
Milky  Way  as  telescope  power  is  in- 
creased. The  number  of  new  stars 
brought  out  with  our  greatest  power  is 
vastly  greater  in  the  Milky  Way  than 
in  the  rest  of  the  sky,  so  that  the 
former  contains  a  great  majority  of 
the  stars.  What  is  yet  more  curious, 
spectroscopic  research  has  shown  that 
a  particular  kind  of  stars,  those  formed 
of  heated  gas,  are  yet  more  condensed 
in  the  central  circle  of  this  band  ;  if 
they  were  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  we 
should  see  them  encircling  the  heavens 
as  a  narrow  girdle  forming  perhaps 
the  base  of  our  whole  system  of  stars. 
This  arrangement  of  the  gaseous  or 
vaporous  stars  is  one  of  the  most 
singular  facts  that  modern  research, 
has  brought  to  light.  It  seems  to 
show  that  these  particular  stars  form  a 
system  of  their  own  ;  but  how  such  a 
thing  can  be  we  are  still  unable  to  see. 

The  question  of  the  form  and  extent 
of  the  Milky  Way  thus  becomes  the 
central  one  of  stellar  astronomy.  Sir 
William  Herschel  began  by  trying  to 
sound  its  depths ;  at  one  time  he 
thought  he  had  succeeded  ;  but  before 
he  died  he  saw  that  they  were  un- 
fathomable with  his  most  powerful 
telescopes.  Even  to  day  he  would  be 
a  bold  astronomer  who  would  profess 
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to  say  with  certainty  whether  the 
smallest  stars  we  can  photograph  are 
at  the  boundary  of  the  system.  Before 
we  decide  this  point  we  must  have 
some  idea  of  the  form  and  distance  of 
the  cloud-like  masses  of  stars  which 
form  our  great  celestial  girdle.  A 
most  curious  fact  is  that  our  solar 
system  seems  to  be  in  the  centre  of 
this  galactic  universe,  because  the 
Milky  Way  divides  the  heavens  into  two 
equal  parts,  and  seems  equally  broad  at 
all  points.  Were  we  looking  at  such  a 
girdle  as  this  from  one  side  or  the 
other,  this  appearance  would  not  be 
presented.  But  let  us  not  be  too  bold. 
Perhaps  we  are  the  victims  of  some 
fallacy,  as  Ptolemy  was  when  he 
proved,  by  what  looked  like  sound 
reasoning,  based  on  undeniable  facts, 
that  this  earth  of  ours  stood  at  rest  in 
the  centre  of  the  heavens  ! 

A  related  problem,  and  one  which 
may  be  of  supreme  importance  to  the 
future  of  our  race,  is.  What  is  the 
source  of  the  heat  radiated  by  the  sun 
and  stars  ?  We  know  that  life  on  the 
earth  is  dependent  on  the  heat  which 
the  sun  sends  it.  If  we  were  deprived 
of  this  heat,  we  should  in  a  few  days 
be  enveloped  in  a  frost  which  would 
destroy  nearly  all  vegetation,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  neither  man  nor  animal 
would  be  alive,  unless  crouching  over 
fires  soon  to  expire  for  want  of  fuel. 
We  also  know  that,  at  a  time  which  is 
geologically  recent,  the  whole  of  New 
England  was  covered  with  a  sheet  of 
ice,  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of 
feet  thick,  above  which  no  mountain 
but  Washington  raised  its  head.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  a  small  diminution 
in  the  supply  of  heat  sent  us  by  the 
sun  would  gradually  reproduce  the 
great  glacier,  and  once  more  make  the 
Eastern  States  like  the  pole. 

To  the  question  of  our  world-supply 
of  heat  science  has  an  answer,  but  not 
a  very  confident  one.  The  sun  is  sup- 
po^d  to  be  growing  smaller,  and  its 
contraction   constantly   generates    the 


heat  which  it  so  lavishly  radiates  to 
earth  and  planets.  What  is  true  of 
the  sun  we  may  suppose  to  be  true  of 
the  stars  and  nebulje.  All  are  sup- 
posed to  be  contracting  into  a  smaller 
volume  in  consequence  of  the  mutual 
gravitation  of  their  parts,  and  this  con- 
traction generates  the  heat  which  they 
give  off  and  the  light  by  which  we  see 
them.  This  theory  has  the  great 
merit  that  it  may  be  made  the  subject 
of  exact  mathematical  calculation. 
Knowing  the  size  of  a  body,  no  matter 
whether  star  or  nebulae,  and  the 
quantity  of  matter  which  it  contains, 
we  can  calculate  exactly  how  much  it 
must  contract  in  order  to  generate  a 
given  amount  of  heat.  We  know  this 
in  the  case  of  the  sun,  and  find  that 
the  contraction  necessary  to  produce 
all  the  heat  it  gives  off  is  very  slow 
indeed ;  it  would  have  to  go  on  for 
thousands  of  years  before  astronomers 
could  find,  by  comparing  its  size  at 
various  times,  that  it  had  grown  any 
smaller.  Contracting  at  this  slow 
rate,  it  will  be  millions  of  years  before 
it  gets  as  dense  as  the  earth.  Still,  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  amount  of 
heat  given  off  will  remain  exactly  the 
same  during  all  this  period.  What  we 
can  say  with  confidence  is  that  obser- 
vations of  temperature  in  various 
countries  for  the  last  two  or  three 
hundred  years  do  not  show  any  change 
in  climate  which  can  be  attributed  to  a 
variation  in  the  amount  of  heat  re- 
ceived from  the  sun. 

The  acceptance  of  this  theory  of 
the  heat  of  those  heavenly  bodies 
which  shine  by  their  own  light — sun, 
stars,  and  nebulae — still  leaves  open  a 
problem  that  looks  insoluble  with  our 
present  knowledge.  What  becomes 
of  the  great  flood  of  heat  and  light 
which  the  sun  and  stars  radiate  into 
empty  space  with  a  velocity  of  180,000 
miles  a  second  ?  Only  a  very  small 
fraction  of  it  can  be  received  by  the 
planets  or  by  other  stars,  because 
these  are  mere  points  compared  with 
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their  distance  from  us.  Taking  the 
teaching  of  our  science  just  as  it 
stand?,  we  should  say  that  all  this  heat 
continues  to  move  on  through  infinite 
space  forever.  In  a  few  thousand 
years  it  reaches  the  probable  confines 
of  our  great  universe.  But  we  know 
of  no  reason  why  it  should  stop  there. 
During  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
years  since  all  our  stars  began  to  shine 
has  the  first  ray  of  light  and  heat  kept 
on  through  space  at  the  rate  of  180,000 
miles  a  second,  and  will  it  continue  to 
go  on  for  ages  to  come  ?  If  so,  think 
of  its  distance  now,  and  think  of  its 
still  going  on,  to  be  forever  wasted  ! 
Rather  say  that  the  problem.  What 
becomes  of  it  ?  is  as  yet  unsolved. 

Thus  far  I  have  described  the 
greatest  of  problems ;  those  which  we 
may  suppose  to  concern  the  inhabitants 
of  millions  of  worlds  revolving  round 
the  stars  as  much  as  they  concern  us. 
Let  us  now  come  down  from  starry 
heights  to  this  little  colony  where  we 
live,  the  solar  system.  Here  we  have 
the  great  advantage  of  being  better 
able  to  see  what  is  going  on,  owing  to 
the  comparative  nearness  of  the 
planets.  When  we  learn  that  these 
bodies  are  like  our  earth  in  form,  size, 
and  motions,  the  first  question  we  ask 
is.  Could  we  fly  from  planet  to  planet 
and  light  on  the  surface  of  each,  what 
sort  of  scenery  would  meet  our  eyes  ? 
Mountain,  forest,  and  field,  a  dreary 
waste,  or  a  seething  caldron  larger 
than  our  earth  ?  If  solid  land  is  there, 
would  we  find  on  it  the  homes  of  in- 
telligent beings,  the  lairs  of  wild 
beasts,  or  no  living  thing  at  all  ? 
Could  we  breathe  the  air,  or  would  we 
choke  for  breath,  or  be  poisoned  by 
the  fumes  of  some  noxious  gas  ? 

To  most  of  these  questions  science 
cannot  as  yet  give  a  positive  answer, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  moon.  Our 
satellite  is  so  near  us  that  we  can  see 
it  has  no  atmosphere  and  no  water, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  the  abode  of 
life    like   ours.     The  contrast   of    its 


eternal  deadness  with  the  active  around 
us  is  great  indeed.  Here  we  have 
weather  of  so  many  kinds  that  we 
never  tire  of  talking  about  it.  But  on 
the  moon  there  is  no  weather  at  all. 
On  our  globe  so  many  things  are  con- 
stantly happening  that  our  thousands 
of  daily  journals  cannot  begin  to  record 
them.  Bu*;  on  the  dreary  rocky  wastes 
of  the  moon  nothing  ever  happens. 
So  far  as  we  can  determine,  every 
stone  that  lies  loose  on  its  surface  has 
lain  there  through  untold  ages,  un- 
changed and  unmoved. 

We  cannot  speak  so  confidently  of 
the  planets.  The  most  powerful  tele- 
scopes yet  made,  the  most  powerful 
we  can  ever  hope  to  make,  would 
scarcely  show  us  mountains,  or  lakes, 
rivers,  or  fields  at  a  distance  of  fifty 
millions  of  miles.  Much  less  would 
they  show  us  any  works  of  man. 
Pointed  at  the  two  nearest  planets, 
Venus  and  Mars,  they  whet  our  curi- 
osity more  than  they  gratify  it.  Espe- 
cially is  this  the  case  with  Venus. 
Ever  since  the  telescope  was  invented 
observers  have  tried  to  find  the  time 
of  rotation  of  this  planet  on  its  axis. 
Some  have  reached  one  conclusion, 
some  another,  while  the  wisest  have 
only  doubted.  The  gieat  Herschel 
claimed  that  the  planet  was  so  envel- 
oped in  vapor  or  clouds  that  no  per- 
manent features  could  be  seen  on  its 
surface.  Some  recent  observers  think 
they  see  faint,  shadowy  patches,  which 
remain  the  same  from  day  to  day,  and 
which  show  that  the  planet  always 
presents  the  same  face  to  the  sun,  as 
the  moon  does  to  the  earth.  Others 
see  differently,  and  the  best  opinion 
probably  is  that  these  patches  are 
simply  variations  of  light,  shade,  and 
color,  caused  by  the  reflection  of  the 
sun's  light  at  various  angles  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  planet. 

There  is  also  some  mystery  about 
the  atmosphere  of  this  planet.  When 
Venus  passes  nearly  between  us  and 
jhe  sun,  her  dark  hemisphere  is  turned 
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toward  us,  her  bright  one  being  always 
toward  the  sun.  But  she  is  not 
exactly  on  a  line  with  the  sun  except 
on  the  very  rare  occasions  of  a  transit 
across  the  sun's  disk.  Hence,  on 
ordinary  occasions,  when  she  seems 
very  near  on  a  line  with  the  sun,  we 
see  a  very  small  part  of  the  illuminated 
hemisphere,  which  now  presents  the 
form  of  a  very  thin  crescent  like  the 
new  moon.  And  this  crescent  is  sup 
posed  to  be  a  little  broader  than  it 
would  be  if  only  half  the  planet  were 
illuminated,  and  to  encircle  rather 
more  than  half  the  planet.  Now,  this 
is  just  the  effect  that  would  be  pro 
duced  by  an  atmosphere  refracting 
the  sun's  light  around  the  edge  of  the 
illuminated  hemisphere. 

The  difficulty  of  observations  of  this 
■kind  is  such  that  the  conclusion  may 
be  open  to  doubt.  VVhat  is  seen 
during  transits  of  Venus  over  the 
sun's  disk  leads  to  more  certain,  but 
yet  very  puzzling,  conclusions.  The 
writer  will  describe  what  he  saw  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  during  the  transit 
of  December  5,  1882.  As  the  dark 
planet  impinged  on  the  bright  sun,  it 
of  course  cut  out  a  round  notch  from 
the  edge  of  the  sun.  At  first,  when 
this  notch  was  small,  nothing  could  be 
seen  of  the  outline  of  that  part  of  the 
planet  which  was  outside  the  sun. 
But  when  half  the  planet  was  on  the 
sun,  its  outline  off  the  sun  was  marked 
by  a  slender  arc  of  light.  A  curious 
fact  was  that  this  arc  did  not  at  first 
span  the  whole  outline  of  the  planet, 
but  only  showed  at  one  or  two  points. 
In  a  few  moments  another  part  of  the 
outline  appeared,  and  then  another, 
until,  at  last,  the  arc  of  light  extended 
around  the  complete  outline.  All  this 
seems  to  show  that  while  the  planet 
has  an  atmosphere,  it  is  not  transparent 
like  ours,  but  is  so  filled  with  mist  and 
clouds  that  the  sun  is  seen  throi  gh  it 
only  as  if  shining  in  a  fog. 

Not  many  years  ago  the  planet 
Mars,  which  is  the  next  one  outside  of 


us,  was  supposed  to  have  a  surface  like 
that  of  our  earth.  Some  parts  were  of 
a  dark  greenish  gray  hue ;  these  were 
supposed  to  be  seas  and  oceans. 
Other  parts  had  a  bright  warm  tint ; 
these  were  supposed  to  be  continents. 
During  the  last  twenty  years  much  has 
been  learned  as  to  how  this  planet 
looks,  and  the  details  of  its  surface 
have  been  mapped  by  several  observers, 
using  the  best  telescopes  under  the 
m^st  favorable  conditions  of  air  and 
climate.  And  yet  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  result  of  this  labor  is  disap- 
pointing. We  are  less  confident  than 
before  that  the  so  called  seas  are 
really  seas.  When  it  comes  to  com- 
paring Mars  with  the  earth,  we  cannot 
be  certain  of  more  than  a  single  point 
of  resemblance.  This  is  that  during 
the  Martian  winter  a  white  cap,  as  of 
snow,  is  formed  over  the  pole,  which 
partially  melts  away  during  the  sum- 
mer. The  conclusion  that  there  are 
oceans  whose  evaporation  forms  clouds 
which  give  rise  to  this  snow  seems 
plausible.  But  the  telescope  shows 
no  clouds,  and  nothing  to  make  it 
certain  that  there  is  an  atmosphere  to 
sustain  them.  There  is  no  certainty 
that  the  white  deposit  is  what  we  call 
snow ;  perhaps  it  is  not  formed  of 
water  at  all. 

To  make  the  matter  worse,  there  is 
no  agreement  among  observers  as  to 
minuter  details  of  light  and  shade  on 
the  surface  of  the  planet,  though  they 
agree  as  to  the  main  features.  Where 
some  see  broad  hazy  streaks,  others 
see  fine  dark  lines,  and  yet  others 
nothing  definite  at  all.  The  result  is 
that  the  question  of  the  leal  nature  of 
the  surface  of  Mars  and  of  what  we 
should  see  around  us  could  we  land 
upon  it  and  travel  over  it  is  still  one 
of  the  unsolved  problems  of  astronomy. 

If  this  is  the  case  with  the  nearest 
planets  that  we  can  study,  how  is  it 
with  more  distant  ones  ?  Jupiter  is 
the  only  one  of  these  of  the  condition 
of  whose  surface  we  can  claim  to  have 
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definite  knowledge.  But  even  this 
knowledge  is  meagre.  The  substance 
of  what  we  know  is  that  its  surface  is 
surrounded  by  layers  of  what  look  like 
dense  clouds,  through  which  nothing 
can  certainly  be  seen. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  heat 
of  the  sun  and  its  probable  origin. 
But  the  question  of  its  heat,  though 
the  most  important,  is  not  the  only 
one  that  the  sun  offers  us.  What  is 
the  sun  ?  When  we  say  that  it  is  a 
very  hot  globe,  more  than  a  million 
times  as  large  as  the  earth,  and  hotter 
than  any  furnace  that  man  can  make, 
so  that  literally  "  the  elements  melt 
with  fervent  heat "  even  at  its  surface, 
while  inside  they  are  all  vaporized,  we 
have  told  the  most  that  we  know  as  to 
what  the  sun  really  is.  Of  course  we 
know  a  great  deal  about  the  spots,  the 
rotation  of  the  sun  on  its  axis,  the 
materials  of  which  it  is  composed,  and 
how  its  surroundings  look  during  a 
total  eclipse.  But  all  this  does  not 
answer  our  question.  There  are  sev- 
eral mysteries  which  ingenious  men 
have  tried  to  explain,  but  they  cannot 
prove  their  explanations  to  be  correct 
One  is  the  cause  and  nature  of  the 
spots.  Another  is  that  the  shining 
surface  ot  the  sun,  the  "  photosphere/' 
as  it  is  technically  called,  seems  so 
calm  and  quiet  while  forces  are  actmg 
within  it  of  a  magnitude  quite  beyond 
our  conception.  Flames  in  which  our 
earth  and  everything  on  it  would  be 
engulfed  like  a  boy's  marble  in  a 
blacksmith's  forge  are  continually 
shooting  up  to  a  height  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  miles.  One  would  sup- 
pose that  internal  forces  capable  of 
doing  this  would  break  the  surface  up 
into  billows  of  fire  a  thousand  miles 
high  ;  but  we  see  nothing  of  the  kind. 
The  surface  of  the  sun  seems  almost 
as  placid  as  a  lake. 

Yet  another  mystery  is  the  corona 
of  the  sun.  This  is  something  we 
should  never  have  known  to  exist  if 
the   sun  were   not   sometimes   totally 


eclipsed  by  the  dark  body  of  the  moon. 
On  these  rare  occasions  the  sun  is 
seen  to  be  surrounded  by  a  halo  of 
soft  white  light,  sending  out  rays  in 
various  directions  to  greit  distances. 
This  halo  is  called  the  corona,  and  has 
been  most  industriously  studied  and 
photographed  during  nearly  every 
total  eclipse  for  thirty  years.  Thus 
we  have  learned  much  about  how  it 
looks  and  what  its  shape  is.  It  has  a 
fibrous,  woolly  structure,  a  little  like 
the  loose  end  of  a  much-worn  hempen 
rope.  A  certain  resemblance  has  been 
seen  between  the  form  of  these  seem- 
ing fibres  and  that  of  the  lines  in  which 
iron  filings  arrange  themselves  when 
sprinkled  on  paper  over  a  magnet.  It 
has  hence  been  inferred  that  the  sua 
has  magnetic  properties,  a  conclusion 
which,  in  a  general  way,  is  supported 
by  many  other  facts.  Yet,  the  corona 
itself  remains  no  less  an  unexplained 
phenomenon. 

A  phenomenon  almost  as  mysterious 
as  the  solar  corona  is  the  "  zodiacal 
light,"  which  any  one  can  see  rising 
from  the  horizon  just  after  the  end  of 
twilight  on  a  clear  winter  or  spring 
evening.  The  most  plausible  explana- 
tion is  that  it  is  due  to  a  cloud  of 
small  meteoric  bodies  revolving  round 
the  sun.  We  should  hardly  doubt  this 
explanation  were  it  not  that  this  light 
has  a  yet  more  mysterious  appendage, 
commonly  called  the  Gfigenschein,  or 
counterglow.  This  is  a  patch  of  light 
in  the  sky  in  a  direction  exactly  oppo- 
site that  of  the  sun.  It  is  so  faint 
that  it  can  be  seen  only  by  a  practised 
eye  under  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions. But  it  is  always  there.  The 
latest  suggestion  is  that  it  is  a  tail  of 
the  earth,  of  the  same  kind  as  the  tail 
a  comet. 

We  know  that  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  are  predicted  with 
extraordinary  exactness  by  the  theory 
of  gravitation.  When  one  finds  that 
the  exact  path  of  the  moon's  shadow 
on  the  earth  during  a  total  eclipse  of 
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the  sun  can  be  mapped  out  many 
years  in  advance,  and  that  the  planets 
follow  the  predictions  of  the  astronomer 
so  closely  that,  if  you  could  see  the 
predicted  planet  as  a  separate  object, 
it  would  look,  even  in  a  good  tele- 
scope, as  if  it  exactly  fitted  over  the 
real  planet,  one  thmks  that  here  at 
least  is  a  branch  of  astronomy  which 
is  simply  perfect.  And  yet  the  worlds 
themselves  show  slight  deviations  in 
their  movements  which  the  astronomer 
cannot  always  explain,  and  which  may 
be  due  to  some  hidden  cause  that, 
when  brought  to  light,  shall  lead  to 
conclusions  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  our  race. 

One  of  these  deviations  is  in  the 
rotation  of  the  earth.  Sometimes,  for 
several  years  at  a  time,  it  seems  to  re- 
volvealittlefaster,and  then  againa  little 
slower.  The  changes  are  very  slight ; 
they  can  be  detected  only  by  the  most 
laborious  and  refined  methods ;  yet 
they  must  have  a  cause,  and  we  should 
like  to  know  what  that  cause  is. 

The  moon  shows  a  similar  irregu- 
larity of  motion.  For  half  a  century, 
perhaps  through  a  whole  century,  she 
will  go  around  the  earth  a  little  ahead 
of  her  regular  rate,  and  then  for  another 
half  century  or  more  she  will  tall 
behind.  The  changes  are  very  small : 
they  would  never  have  been  seen  with 
the  naked  eye,  yet  they  exist.  What 
is  their  cause  ?  Mathematicians  have 
vainly  spent  years  of  study  in  trying  to 
answer  this  question. 


The  orbit  of  Mercury  is  found  by 
observations  to  have  a  slight  motion 
which  mathematicians  have  vainly 
tried  to  explain.  For  some  time  it 
was  supposed  to  be  caused  by  the 
attraction  of  an  unknown  planet  be- 
tween Mercury  and  the  sun,  and  some 
were  so  sure  of  the  existence  of  this 
planet  that  they  gave  it  a  name,  call- 
ing it  Vulcan.  But  of  late  years  it 
has  become  reasonably  certain  that  no 
planet  large  enough  to  produce  the 
effect  observed  can  be  there.  So 
thoroughly  has  every  possible  explana- 
tion been  sifted  out  and  found  want- 
ing, that  some  astronomers  are  now 
inquiring  whether  the  law  of  gravitation 
itself  may  not  be  a  little  different  from 
what  has  always  been  supposed.  A 
very  slight  deviation  indeed  would 
account  for  the  facts,  but  cautious 
astronomers  want  other  proofs  to  re- 
gard the  change  as  established. 

Many  readers  have  doubtless  won- 
dered how,  after  devoting  so  much 
work  to  the  study  of  the  heavens,  any- 
thing can  remain  for  astronomers  to 
find  out.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that, 
although  they  were  never  learning  so 
fast  as  at  the  present  day,  yet  there 
seems  to  be  more  to  learn  now  than 
there  ever  was  before.  Great  and 
numerous  as  are  the  unsolved  prob- 
lems of  our  science,  knowledge  is  now 
advancing  into  regions  which,  a  few 
years  ago,  seemed  inaccessible.  Where 
it  will  stop  none  can  say. 


Here  are  a  few  figures  that  might 
be  not  inaptly  termed  the  romance 
of  the  railway.  The  London  and 
North- Western  Company  own  over 
2,900  engines,  operating  upon  2,900 
miles  —  an  engine  for  every  mile. 
These  engines'  work  is  equal  to  a 
journey  round  the  world  every  three 
hours  ;  their  performance  is  equal  to 
a  trip  to  the  moon  in  twenty-nine 
hours.     A  journey  to  the  sun  would 


be  longer,  the  estimate  being  "about" 
fifteen  months.  There  are  78,000 
persons  employed  by  the  company ; 
79,000  special  trains  are  run  every 
year  on  this  one  fystem,  and  82,000- 
000  passengers  are  carried  ;  60  tons  of 
tickets  are  issued  annually.  If  placed 
end-to-end  for  ten  years,  the  tickets 
would  make  a  i^-inch  belt  round  the 
world. 
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THE    WILL. 


Since  mentality  terminates  naturally 
in  outward  conduct,  the  final  chapter 
in  psychology  has  to  be  the  chapter  on 
the  will.  But  the  word  "  will"  can  be 
used  in  a  broader  and  in  a  narrower 
sense.  In  the  broader  sense  it  desig- 
nates our  entire  capacity  for  impulsive 
and  active  life,  including  our  instinctive 
reactions,  and  those  forms  of  behavior 
that  have  become  secondarily  auto- 
matic and  semi  unconscious  through 
frequent  repetition.  In  the  narrower 
sense,  acts  of  will  are  such  acts  only  as 
cannot  be  inattentively  performed.  A 
distinct  idea  of  what  they  are,  and  a 
deliberate  "  fiat  "  on  the  mind's  part, 
must  precede  their  execution. 

Such  acts  are  often  characterized  by 
hesitation,  and  accompanied  by  a  feel- 
ing, altogether  peculiar,  of  resolve,  a 
feeling  which  may  or  may  not  carry 
with  it  a  further  feeling  of  effort.  In 
my  February  paper  I  said  so  much  of 
our  impulsive  tendencies  that  I  will 
restrict  myself  in  what  follows  to  voli- 
tion in  this  narrower  sense  of  the  term. 
All  our  deeds  were  considered  by 
the  early  psychologists  to  be  due  to  a 
peculiar  faculty  called  the  will,  with 
out  whose  fiat  action  could  not  occur. 
Thoughts  and  impressions,  being  in- 
trinsically inactive,  were  supposed  to 
produce  conduct  only  through  the  in- 
termediation of  this  superior  agent. 
Until  they  twitched  its  coat  tails,  so  to 
speak,  no  outward  behavior  could 
occur.  This  doctrine  was  long  ago 
exploded  by  the  discovery  ot  the  phe- 
nomena of  reflex  action,  in  which  sen- 
sible impressions,  as  you  all  know,  pro- 
duce movement  immediately  and  of 
themselves.  The  doctrine  may  also 
be  considered  exploded  as  far  as  ideas 
go.  The  fant  is  that  there  is  no  sort 
of  consciousness  whatever,  be  it  sen- 
sation, feeling,  or  idea,  which  does  not 


directly  and  of  itself  tend  to  discharge 
into  some  motor  effect.  The  motor 
effect  need  not  always  be  an  outward 
stroke  of  behavior ;  it  may  be  only  an 
alteration  of  the  heartbeats  or  breath- 
ing, or  a  modification  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  blood,  such  as  blushing  or 
turning  pale,  or  else  a  secretion  of 
tears,  or  what  not.  But  in  any  case  it 
is  there  in  some  shape  whenever  con- 
sciousness is  there  ;  and  a  conception 
as  fundamental  as  any  in  modern  psy- 
chology is  the  belief  that  conscious 
processes  of  every  sort,  conscious  pro- 
cesses merely  as  such,  must  pass  over 
into  motion,  open  or  concealed. 

The  inner  pulses  of  deliberate  voli- 
tion, strictly  and  narrowly  so  called, 
form  then  only  one  peculiar  kind  of 
antecedent  to  conduct.  But  the  part 
they  play  is  so  vital  and  momentous  in 
the  life  of  educated  people  that  they 
are  a  topic  of  absorbing  interest  to  the 
teacher. 

The  least  complicated  case   of  voli- 
tion is  the  case  of  a   mind  possessed 
by  only  a  single  idea.     If  that  idea  be 
of  an  object  connected   with  a    native 
impulse,  the  impulse  will  immediately 
tend  to  discharge.     If  it   be   the  idea 
of    a  movement,    the  movement   will 
tend  to  occur.     Such  a  case  of  action 
from    a    single    idea    has    been    dis- 
tinguished  from  more  complex  cases 
by  the  name    of    ideo-motor    action, 
meaning   action    without    express  de- 
cision or  effort.     Most  of  the  habitual 
actions  to  which  we  are  trained  are  of 
this   ideo-motor    sort.      We   perceive, 
j  for  instance,  that  the  door  is  open,  and 
we  rise  and  shut  it ;  we  perceive  some 
raisins  in  a  dish  before  us,  and  extend 
our  hand  and  carry  one  of  them  to  our 
I  mouth   without    interrupting  the  con- 
[  versation  ;  or,  when   lying  in   bed,  we 
'  suddenly  think  that    we  shall  be   late 
!  for  breakfast,  and  instanfly  we  get  up, 
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with  no  particular  exertion  or  resolve 
All  the  ingrained  procedures  by  which 
life  is  carried  on,  the  manners  and 
customs,  dressing  and  undressing,  acts 
of  salutation,  etc.,  are  executed  m  this 
semi-automatic  way,  unhesitatingly 
and  efficiently ;  the  very  outermost 
margin  of  consciousness  seeming  to  be 
concerned  in  them,  whilst  the  focus 
may  be  occupied  with  widely  different 
things. 

But  now  turn  to  a  more  complicated 
case.  Suppose  two  thoughts  to  be  in 
the  mind  together,  of  which  one.  A, 
taken  alone,  would  discharge  itself  in 
a  certain  action ;  but  of  which  the 
other,  B,  suggests  an  action  of  a  differ- 
ent sort,  or  a  consequence  of  the  first 
action,  calculated  to  make  us  pause. 
The  psychologists  now  say  that  the 
second  idea,  B,  will  probably  aTest  or 
inhibit  the  motor  effects  of  the  first 
idea,  A.  One  word,  then,  about  "  in 
hibition  "  in  general,  to  make  this  par- 
ticular case  more  clear. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  discov- 
eries of  physiology  was  the  discovery, 
made  simultaneously  in  France  and 
Germahy  fifty  years  ago,  that  nerve 
currents  not  only  start  muscles  into 
action,  but  may  check  action  already 
going  on,  or  keep  it  from  occurring  as 
it  othetwise  might.  Nerves  of  arrest 
were  thus  distinguished  alongside  of 
motor  nerves.  The  pneumogastric 
nerve,  for  example,  if  stimulated, 
arrests  the  movements  of  the  heart  ; 
the  splanchnic  nerve  arrests  those  of 
the  intestines,  if  already  begun.  But 
it  soon  appeared  that  this  was  too 
narrow  a  way  of  looking  at  the  matter, 
and  that  arrest  is  not  so  much  the 
specific  function  of  certain  nerves  as  a 
general  function  which  any  part  of  the 
nervous  system  may  exert  upon  other 
parts,  under  the  appropriate  condi- 
tions. The  higher  centres,  for  instance, 
seem  to  exert  a  constant  inhibitive  in 
fluence  on  the  excitability  of  those 
below.  The  reflexes  of  an  animal 
with  its  hemispheres  wholly  or  in  part 


removed  become  exaggerated.  You 
all  know  that  common  reflex  in  dogs 
whereby,  if  you  scratch  the  animal's 
side,  the  corresponding  hind  leg  will 
begin  to  make  scratching  movements, 
usually  in  the  air.  Now,  in  dogs  with 
mutilated  hemispheres,  this  scratching 
reflex  is  so  incessant  that,  as  Goltz 
first  described  them,  the  hair  gets  all 
worn  off  their  sides.  In  idiots,  the 
functions  of  the  hemispheres  being 
largely  in  abeyance,  the  lower  im- 
pulses, not  inhibited,  as  they  would  be 
in  normal  human  beings,  often  express 
themselves  in  most  odious  ways.  You 
know,  also,  how  any  higher  emotional 
tendency  will  quench  a  lower  one. 
Fear  arrests  appetite,  maternal  love 
annuls  fear,  respect  checks  sensuality, 
and  the  like;  and  in  the  more  subtle 
manifestations  of  the  moral  life,  when- 
ever an  ideal  stirring  is  suddenly  quick- 
ened into  intensity,  it  is  as  if  the  whole 
scale  of  values  of  our  motives  changed 
its  equilibrium.  The  force  of  old 
temptations  vanishes,  and  what  a 
moment  ago  was  impossible  is  now 
not  only  possible,  but  easy,  because  of 
their  inhibition.  This  has  been  well 
called  the  expulsive  power  of  the 
higher  emotion. 

It  is  easy  to  apply  this  notion  of  in- 
hibition to  the  case  of  our  ideational 
processes.  I  am  lying  in  bed,  for  ex- 
ample, and  think  it  is  time  to  get  up  ; 
but  alongside  of  this  thought  there  is 
present  to  my  mind  a  realization  of  the 
extreme  coldness  of  the  morning  and 
the  pleasantness  of  the  warm  bed.  In 
this  situation  .the  motor  consequences 
of  the  first  idea  are  blocked,  and  I 
may  remain  for  half  an  hour  or  more 
with  the  two  ideas  oscillating  before 
me  in  a  kind  of  deadlock,  which  is 
what  we  call  the  state  of  hesitation  or 
deliberation.  In  a  case  like  this,  the 
deliberation  can  be  resolved  and  the 
decision  reached  in  either  of  two 
ways  : 

(i)  I  may  forget  for  a  moment  the 
thermometric  conditions,  and  then  the 
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idea   of  getting    up    will  immediately 
discharge  into  act ;  or 

(2)  Still  mindful  of  the  freezing 
temperature,  the  thought  of  the  duty 
of  rising  may  become  so  pungent  that 
it  determines  action  in  spite  ot  inhibi- 
tion. In  the  latter  case  I  have  a  sense 
of  energetic  moral  effort,  and  consider 
that  I  have  done  a  virtuous  act. 

All  cases  of  wilful  action,  properly 
so  called,  of  choice  after  hesitation 
and  deliberation,  may  be  conceived 
after  one  of  these  latter  patterns.  So 
you  see  that  volition,  in  the  narrower 
sense,  takes  place  only  when  there  are 
a  number  of  conflicting  systems  of 
ideas,  and  depends  on  cur  having  a  | 
complex  field  of  consciousness.  The  ' 
interesting  thing  to  note  is  the  extreme 
delicacy  of  the  inhibitive  mactiinery. 
A  strong  and  urgent  motor  idea  in  the 
locus  may  be  neutralized  and  made 
inoperative  by  the  presence  ot  the  very 
faintest  contradictory  idea  in  the  mar- 
gin. For  instance,  1  hold  out  my  fore- 
finger, and,  with  closed  eyes,  try  to 
realize  as  vividly  as  possible  that  I 
hold  a  revolver  in  my  hand  and  am 
pulling  the  trigger.  I  can  even  now 
fairly  feel  my  finger  quiver  with  the 
tendency  to  contract ;  and  if  it  were 
hitched  to  a  recording  apparatus  it 
would  certainly  betray  its  state  of  ten- 
sion by  registering  incipient  move- 
ments. Yet  it  does  not  actually 
crook,  and  the  movement  of  pulling 
the  trigger  is  not  performed.  Why 
not  ?  Simply  because,  all  concen- 
trated though  I  am  upon  the  idea  of 
the  movement,  I  nevertheless  also 
realize  the  total  conditions  of  the  ex- 
periment, and  in  the  back  of  my  mind, 
so  to  speak,  or  in  its  fringe  and  mar- 
gin, have  the  simultaneous  idea  that 
the  movement  is  not  to  take  place. 
The  mere  presence  of  that  marginal 
intention,  without  effort,  urgency,  or 
emphasis,  or  any  special  reinforcement 
from  my  attention,  suffices  to  the  in- 
hibitive effect. 

And  this  is  why  so  few  of  the   ideas 


that  flit  through  our  minds  do  in  point 
of  fact  produce  their  motor  conse- 
quences. Life  would  be  a  curse  and  a 
care  for  us  if  every  fleeting  fancy  were 
to  do  so.  Abstractly,  the  law  of  ideo- 
motor  action  is  true ;  but  in  the  con- 
crete our  fields  of  consciousness  are 
always  so  complex  that  the  inhibiting 
margin  keeps  the  centre  inoperative 
most  of  the  time.  In  all  this,  you 
see,  I  speak  as  if  ideas  by  their  mere 
presence  or  absence  determined  be- 
havior, and  as  if  between  the  ideas 
themselves  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
conduct  on  the  other,  there  were  no 
room  for  any  third  intermediate  prin- 
ciple of  activity,  like  that  called  "  the 
will." 

If  you  are  struck  by  the  materialistic 
or  fatalistic  doctrines  which  seem  to 
follow  this  conception,  I  beg  you  to 
suspend  your  judgment  for  a  moment, 
as  I  shall  soon  have  something  more 
to  say  about  the  matter.  But,  mean- 
while yielding  one's  self  to  the 
mechanical  conception  of  the  psycho- 
physical organism,  nothing  is  easier 
than  to  indulge  in  a  picture  of  the 
fatalistic  character  of  human  life. 
Man's  conduct  appears  as  the  mere 
resultant  of  all  his  various  impulsions 
and  inhibitions.  One  object,  by  its 
presence,  makes  us  act,  another  object 
checks  our  action  ;  feelings  aroused 
and  ideas  suggested  by  objects  sway 
us  one  way  and  another ;  emotions 
complicate  the  game  by  their  mutual 
inhibitive  effects,  the  higher  abolishing 
the  lower,  or  perhaps  being  itself  swept 
away.  The  life  in  all  this  becomes 
prudential  and  moral,  but  the  psycho- 
logic agents  in  the  drama  may  be  de- 
scribed, you  see,  as  nothing  but  the 
"  ideas  "  themselves — ideas  for  the 
whole  system  of  which  what  we  call 
the  "  soul  "  or  "  character  "  or  "  will  " 
of  the  person  is  nothing  but  a  collec- 
tive name.  As  Hume  said,  the  ideas 
are  themselves  the  actors,  the  f^tage, 
the  theatre,  the  spectators,  and  the 
play.     This  is  the   so-called   "  associa- 
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tionist "  psychology,  brought  down  to 
its  radical  expression  :  it  is  useless  to 
ignore  its  power  as  a  conception.  Like 
all  conceptions,  when  they  become 
clear  and  lively  enough,  this  concep- 
tion has  a  strong  tendency  to  impose 
itself  upon  belief,  and  psychologists 
trained  on  biological  lines  usually 
adopt  it  as  the  last  word  of  science  on 
the  subject.  No  one  can  have  an 
adequate  notion  of  modern  psycho- 
logical theory  unless  he  has  at  some 
time  apprehended  this  view  in  the  full 
force  of  its  simplicity. 

Let  us  humor  it  for  a  while,  for  it 
has  advantages  in  the  way  of  exposi- 
tion. 

Voluntary  action,  then,  is  at  all 
times  a  resultant  of  the  compounding 
of  our  impulsions  with  our  inhibitions. 

From  this  it  immediately  follows 
that  there  will  be  two  types  of  will,  in 
one  of  which  impulsions  will  predomi- 
nate, in  the  other  inhibitions.  We 
may  speak  of  them,  if  you  like,  as  the 
precipitate  and  the  obstructed  will, 
respectively.  When  fully  pronounced, 
they  are  familiar  to  everybody.  The 
extreme  example  of  the  precipitate  will 
is  the  maniac  ;  his  ideas  discharge  in- 
to action  so  rapidly,  his  associative 
processes  are  so  extravagantly  lively, 
that  inhibitions  have  no  time  to  arrive, 
and  he  says  and  does  whatever  pops 
into  his  head,  without  a  moment  of 
hesitation. 

Certain  melancholiacs  furnish  the 
extreme  example  of  the  over-inhibited 
type.  Their  minds  are  cramped  in  a 
fixed  emotion  of  fear  or  helplessness, 
their  ideas  confined  to  the  one  thought 
that  for  them  life  is  impossible.  So 
they  show  a  condition  of  perfect 
"  abulia,"  or  inability  to  will  or  act. 
They  cannot  change  their  posture  or 
speech,  or  execute  the  simplest  com 
mand. 

The  diiiferent  races  of  men  show 
difierent  temperaments  in  this  regard. 
The  southern  races  are  commonly  ac- 
counted the  more  impulsive  and   pre- 


cipitate ;  the  English  race,  especially 
our  New  England  branch  of  it,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  all  sicklied  over  with  re- 
pressive forms  of  self-consciousness, 
and  condemned  to  express  itself 
through  a  jungle  of  scruples  and 
checks. 

The  highest  form  of  character,  how- 
ever, abstractly  considered,  must  be 
full  of  scruples  and  inhibitions.  But 
action,  in  such  a  character,  far  from 
being  paralyzed,  will  succeed  in  ener- 
getically keeping  on  its  way,  sometimes 
overpowering  the  resistances,  some- 
times steering  along  the  line  where 
they  lie  thinnest. 

Just  as  our  flexor  muscles  act  most 
firmly  when  a  simultaneous  contraction 
of  the  flexors  guides  and  steadies  them, 
so  the  mind  of  him  whose  fields  of 
consciousness  are  complex,  and  who, 
with  the  reasons  for  the  actions,  sees 
the  reasons  against  it,  and  yet,  instead 
of  being  palsied,  acts  in  the  way  that 
takes  the  whole  field  into  considera- 
tion— so  such  a  mind,  I  say,  is  the 
ideal  sort  of  mind  that  we  should  seek 
to  reproduce  in  our  pupils.  Purely 
impulsive  action,  or  action  that  pro- 
ceeds to  extremities  regardless  of  con- 
sequences, on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
easiest  action  in  the  world,  and  the 
lowest  in  type.  Anyone  can  show  en- 
ergy when  made  quite  reckless.  An 
Oriental  despot  requires  but  little 
ability  :  as  long  as  he  lives  he  suc- 
ceeds, for  he  has  absolutely  his  own 
way ;  and  when  the  world  can  no 
longer  endure  the  horror  of  him  he  is 
assassinated.  But  not  to  proceed  im- 
mediately to  extremities,  to  be  still 
able  to  act  energetically  under  an  array 
of  inhibitions — that  indeed  is  rare  and 
difificult.  Cavour,  when  urged  to  pro- 
claim martial  law  in  1859,  refused  to 
do  so,  saying  :  "  Anyone  can  govern 
in  that  way.  I  will  be  constitutional." 
Your  parliamentary  rulers,  your  Lin- 
coln, your  Gladstone,  are  the  strongest 
type  of  man,  because  they  accomplish 
results  under    the  most  intricate  pos- 
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sible  conditions.  We  think  of  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte  as  a  colossal  moaster 
of  will  power,  and  truly  enough  he  was 
so.  But  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
psychological  machinery  it  would  be 
hard  to  say  whether  he  or  Gladstone 
was  the  larger  volitional  quantity  ;  for 
Napoleon  disregarded  all  the  usual  in- 
hibitions, and  Gladstone,  passionate  as 
he  was,  scrupulously  considered  them 
in  his  statesmanship. 

A  familiar  example  of  the  paralyzing 
power  of  scruples  is  the  inhibitive 
effect  of  conscientiousness  upon  con- 
versation. Nowhere  does  conversation 
seem  to  have  flourished  as  brilliantly 
as  in  France  during  the  last  century. 
But  if  we  read  old  French  memoirs  we 
see  how  many  brakes  of  scrupulosity 
which  tie  our  tongues  to-day  were  then 
removed.  Where  mendacity,  treach- 
ery, obscenity,  and  malignity  are  un- 
hampered, talk  can  hz  brilliant  indeed  ; 
but  its  flame  waxes  dim  where  the 
mind  is  sicklied  all  over  with  con- 
scientious fears  of  violating  the  moral 
and  social  proprieties. 

The  teacher  often  is  confronted  in 
the  schoolroom  with  an  abnormal  type 
of  will,  which  we  may  call  the  "  balky 
will."  Certain  children,  if  they  do  not 
succeed  in  doing  a  thing  immediately, 
remain  completely  inhibited  in  regard 
to  it ;  it  becomes  literally  impossible 
for  them  to  understand  it  if  it  be  an 
intellectual  problem,  or  to  do  it  if  it  be 
an  outward  operation,  as  long  as  this 
particular  inhibited  condition  lasts. 
Such  children  are  usually  treated  as 
sinful,  and  are  punished  ;  or  else  the 
teacher  pits  his  or  her  will  against  the 
child's  will,  considering  the  latter  must 
be  "  broken.'"  "  Break  your  child's 
will,  in  order  that  it  may  not  perish," 
wrote  John  Wesley.  "  Break  its  will 
as  soon  as  it  can  speak  plainly,  or  even 
before  it  can  speak  at  all.  It  should 
be  forced  to  do  as  it  is  told,  even  if 
you  have  to  whip  it  ten  times  running. 
Break  its  will,  in  order  that  its  soul 
may  live."     Such    will-breaking  is  al- 


I  ways  a  scene  with  a  great  deal  of  ner- 
vous wear  and  tear  on  both  sides,  a 
bad  state  of  feeling  left  behind  it,   and 

j  the  victory  not  always  with  the  would- 

j  be  breaker. 

I  When  a  situation  of  the  kind  is  once 
fairly  developed,  and  the  child  has  be- 
come all  tense  and  excited  inwardly, 
nineteen  times  out  of  twenty  it  is  best 
for  the  teacher  to  apperceive  tha  case 
as  one  of  neural  pathology  rather  than 

!  as  one  of  moral  culpability.     So  long 

I  as  the  inhibiting  sense  of  impossibility 
remains  in  the  child's  mind    he   will 

I  continue    unable    to   get  beyond  the 

'  obst'cle.  The  aim  of  the  teacher 
should  then  be  to  make  him  simply 
forget.     Drop  the  subject  for  ihe  time, 

I  divert  the  mind  to  something  else  ; 
then,  leading  the  pupil  back    by  some 

:  circuitous  line  of  association,  spring  it 
on  him  again  before  he  has  time  to 
recognize  it  ;  and  as  likely  as  not  he 
will  go  over  it  without  any  difificulty. 
It  is  in  no  other  way  that  we  overcome 
balkiness  in  a  horse  :  we  divert  his  at- 
tention, do  something  to  his  nose  or 
ear,  lead  him  round  in  a  circle,  and 
thus  get  him  over  a  place  where  flog- 
ging would  only  have  made  him  more 
invincible.  A  tactful  teacher  will 
never  let  these  strained  situations  come 
up  at  all. 

You  perceive  now,  my  friends,  what 
your  general  or  abstract  duty  is  as 
teachers.  Although  you  have  to  gen- 
erate in  your  pupils  a  large  stock  of 
ideas,  any  one  of  which  may  be  inhi- 
bitory, yet  you  must  also  see  to  it  that 
no  habitual  hesitancy  or  paralysis  of 
the  will  ensues,  and  that  the  pupil  still 
retains  his  power  of  vigorous  action. 
Psychology  can  state  your  problem  in 

I  these  terms,  but  you  see  how  impotent 

I  she  is  to  furnish  the  elements  of  its 
practical  soluJon.     When    all    is  said 

1  and  done,  and  your  best  efforts  are 
made,  it  will  probably  remain  true  that 
the  result  will  depend  more  on  a  cer- 
tain native  tone  or  temper  in  the  pupil's 

I  psychological  constitution  than  on  any- 
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thing  else.  Some  persons  appear  to 
have  a  naturally  poor  focalization  of 
the  field  of  consciousness  ;  and  in  such 
persons  actions  hang  slack  and  inhibi- 
tions seem  to  exert  peculiarly  easy 
sway. 

But  let  us  close  in  a  Lttle  more 
closely  on  this  matcer  of  the  education 
of  the  will.  Your  task  is  to  build  up 
a  character  in  your  pupils  ;  and  a  char- 
acter, as  I  have  so  often  said,  consists 
in  an  organized  set  of  habits  of  reac- 
tion. Now,  in  what  do  such  habits  of 
reaction  themselves  consist  ?  They 
are  so  many  constant  tendencies  to 
act  characteristically  when  certain 
ideas  possess  us,  and  to  refrain  char- 
acteristically when  possessed  by  other 
ideas.  Our  volitional  habits  depend, 
then,  first,  on  the  stock  of  ideas  which 
we  have  ;  and,  second,  on  the  habitual 
coupling  of  the  several  ideas  with 
action  or  inaction  respectively.  How 
is  it  when  an  alternative  is  presented 
to  you  for  choice,  and  you  are  uncer- 
tain what  you  ought  to  do?  You  first 
hesitate,  and  then  you  deliberate.  And 
in  what  does  your  deliberation  consist? 
It  consists  in  trying  to  apperceive  the 
case  successively  by  a  number  of  d  f- 
ferent  ideas,  which  seem  to  fit  it  more 
or  less,  until  at  last  you  hit  on  one 
which  seems  to  fit  it  exactly.  If  that 
be  an  idea  which  is  a  customary  fore- 
runner of  action  in  you,  which  enters 
into  one  of  your  maxims  of  positive  be 
havior,  your  hesitation  ceases,  and  you 
act  immediately.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  be  an  idea  which  carries  in- 
action as  its  habitual  result,  if  it  ally 
itself  with  prohibition,  then  you  un- 
hesitatingly refrain.  The  problem  is, 
you  see,  to  find  the  right  conception 
for  the  case.  This  search  for  the  right 
conception  may  take  days  or  weeks. 

I  spoke  as  if  the  action  were  easy 
when  the  conception  is  once  found. 
Often  it  is  so,  but  it  may  be  otherwise; 
and  when  it  is  otherwise  we  find  our- 
selves at  the  very  centre  of  a  moral 
situation,  into  which  I  should  now  like 
you  to  look  with  me  a  little  nearer. 


The  proper  conception  of  the  true 
head  of  classification  may  be  hard  to 
attain,  for  the  case  may  be  one  with 
which  we  have  contracted  no  settled 
habits  of  action.  Or  again,  the  action 
to  which  it  would  prompt  may  be 
dangerous  and  difficult,  or  the  inaction 
may  appear  deadly  cold  and  negative. 
And  then,  when  our  impulsive  feeling 
is  hot,  it  is  extremely  hard  to  hold  the 
idea  steadily  enough  before  the  atten- 
tion to  let  it  exert  its  adequate  voli- 
tional effects.  Whether  it  be  stimula- 
tive or  inhibitive,  it  is  too  reasonable 
for  us  ;  and  the  more  instinctive  pas- 
sional propensity  then  tends  to  extrude 
it  from  our  consideration.  We  shy 
away  from  the  thought  of  it ;  it  twinkles 
and  goes  out  the  moment  it  appears  in 
the  margin  of  our  consciousness,  and 
we  need  a  resolute  effort  of  voluntary 
attention  to  drag  it  into  the  focus  of 
the  field,  and  to  keep  it  there  long 
enough  for  its  associative  and  motor 
effects  to  be  exerted.  Everyone  knows 
only  too  well  how  the  mind  flinches 
from  looking  at  considerations  hostile 
to  the  reigning  mood  of  feeling. 

Once  brought,  however,  in  this  way, 
to  the  centre  of  the  field  of  conscious- 
ness and  held  there,  the  reasonable 
idea  will  exert  these  effects  inevitably, 
for  the  laws  of  connection  between  our 
consciousness  and  our  nervous  system 
provide  for  the  action  then  taking 
place.  Our  moral  effort,  properly  so 
called,  terminates  in  our  holding  fast 
to  the  appropriate  idea. 

If,  then,  you  are  asked,  "  In  what 
does  a  moral  act  consist,  when  reduced 
to  its  simplest  and  most  elementary 
form  ?  "  you  can  make  only  one  reply. 
You  can  say  that  //  consists  in  the  effort 
of  attention  by  which  we  holdjast  to  an 
idea,  which  but  for  that  effort  of  atten- 
tion would  be  driven  out  of  the  mind 
by  the  other  psychological  tendencies 
that,  are  there.  To  think,  in  short,  is 
the  secret  of  will,  just  as  it  is  the  se- 
cret of  memory. 

This  comes  out  very  clearly  in  the 
kind  of    excuse    which   we  most  fre- 
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quently  hear  from  persons  who  find 
themselves  confronted  by  the  sinful- 
ness or  harmtulness  of  some  part  of 
their  behavior.  "  I  never  thought," 
they  say.  "  I  never  thought  how  mean 
the  action  was,  I  never  thought  of 
these  abominable  consequences."  And 
what  do  we  retort  when  they  say  this  ? 
We  say  :  "  Why  didn't  you  think  ? 
What  were  you  there  for  but  to 
think  ?  "  And  we  read  them  a  moral 
lecture  on  th.ir  irrefiectiveness. 

The  hackneyed  example  of  moral 
deliberation  is  the  case  of  an  habitual 
drunkard  under  temptation.  He  has 
made  a  resolve  to  reform,  but  he  is 
now  solicited  again  by  the  bottle. 
His  moral  triumph  or  failure  literally 
consists  in  his  finding  the  right  na?ne 
for  the  case.  If  he  says  that  it  is  a 
case  of  not  wasting  good  liquor  already 
poured  out ;  or  a  case  of  not  being 
churlish  and  unsociable  when  in  the 
midst  of  friends  ;  or  a  case  of  learning 
something  at  last  about  a  brand  ot 
whiskey  which  he  never  met  before  ; 
or  a  case  of  celebratmg  a  public  holi-  [ 
day  ;  or  a  case  of  stimulating  himself ' 
to  a  more  energetic  resolve  in  favor  of ! 
abstinence  than  any  he  has  ever  yet 
made  ;  then  he  is  lost  ;  his  choice  of 
the  wrong  name  seals  his  doom.  But 
if,  in  spite  of  all  the  plausible  good 
names  with  which  his  thirsty  fancy  so 
copiously  furnishes  him,  he  unwaver- 
ingly clings  to  the  truer  bad  name, 
and  apperceives  the  case  as  that  of 
"  being  a  drunkard,  being  a  drunkard, 
being  a  drunkard,"  his  feet  are  planted 
on  the  road  to  salvation  ;  he  saves 
himself — by  thinking  rightly. 

Thus  are  your  pupils  to  be  saved  ; 
first,  by  the  stock  of  ideas  with  which 
you  furnish  them  ;  second,  by  the 
amount  of  voluntary  attention  that 
they  can  exert  in  holding  to  the  right 
ones,  however  unpalatable ;  and  third, 
by  the  several  habits  of  acting  defin- 
itely on  these  latter  to  which  they  have 
been  trained. 

In  all  this,  the  power  of  voluntarily 


attending  is  the  point  of  the  whole 
procedure.  Just  as  a  balance  turns  on 
its  knife  edges,  so  on  it  our  moral  des- 
tiny turns.  You  remember  that,  when 
we  were  talking  of  the  subject  of  at- 
tention, we  discovered  how  much  more 
intermittent  and  brief  our  acts  of  vol- 
untary attention  are  than  is  commonly 
supposed.  If  they  were  all  summed 
together,  the  time  that  they  occupy 
would  cover  an  almost  incredibly 
small  portion  of  our  lives.  But  I  also 
said,  you  will  remember,  that  their 
brevity  was  not  in  proportion  to  their 
significance,  and  that  I  should  return 
to  the  subject  again.  So  I  return  to 
it  now.  It  is  not  the  mere  size  of  a 
thing  which  constitutes  its  importance  ; 
it  is  its  position  in  the  organism  to 
which  it  belongs.  Our  acts  of  volun- 
tary attention,  brief  and  fitful  as  they 
are,  are  nevertheless  momentous  and 
critical,  determining  us,  as  they  do,  to 
higher  or  lower  destinies.  The  exer- 
cise of  voluntary  attention  in  the 
schoolroom  must  therefore  be  counted 
one  of  the  most  important  processes 
of  training  that  take  place  there  ;  and 
the  first-rate  teacher,  by  the  keenness 
of  the  remoter  interests  which  he  is 
able  to  awaken,  will  provide  abundant 
opportunities  for  its  occurrence.  I 
hope  that  you  appreciate  this  already, 
without  any  further  explanation. 

I  have  been  accused  of  holding  up 
before  you,  in  the  course  of  these  talks, 
a  mechanical  and  even  a  materialistic 
view  of  the  mind.  I  have  called  it  an 
organism  and  a  machine ;  I  have 
spoken  of  its  reaction  on  the  environ- 
ment as  the  essential  thing  about  it ; 
and  I  have  referred  this,  either  openly 
or  implicitly,  to  the  construction  of  the 
nervous  system.  I  have  in  fact  re- 
ceived notes  from  some  of  you  begging 
me  to  be  more  explicit  on  this  point. 

Now,  in  these  lectures,  I  wish  to  be 
strictly  practical  and  useful,  and  to 
keep  free  from  all  speculative  compli- 
cations. Nevertheless,  I  do  not  wish 
to  leave  any  ambiguity  about  my  own 
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position,  and  I  will  therefore  say,  in 
order  to  avoid  all  misunderstanding, 
that  in  no  sense  do  I  count  myself  a 
materialist.  I  cannot  see  how  such  a 
thing  as  our  consciousness  can  pos- 
sibly be  produced  by  a  nervous  ma- 
chinery, though  I  can  perfectly  well 
see  how,  if  "ideas"  do  accompany 
the  workings  of  the  machinery,  the 
order  of  the  ideas  might  very  well  fol- 
low exactly  the  order  of  the  machine's 
operations.  Our  habitual  associations 
of  ideas,  trains  of  thought,  and 
sequences  of  action  might  thus  be  con- 
sequences of  the  succession  of  currents 
in  our  nervous  systems.  And  the  pos- 
sible stock  of  ideas  a  man  would  have 
to  choose  from  might  depend  on  his 
native  and  acquired  brain  powers  ex- 
clusively. If  this  were  all,  we  might 
indeed  adopt  the  fatalist  conception 
which  I  sketched  for  you  but  a  short 
while  ago.  Our  ideas  would  be  deter- 
mined by  brain  currents,  and  these  by 
mechanical  laws  exclusively. 

But  after  what  we  have  just  seen — 
namely,  the  part  played  by  voluntary 
attention  in  volition — a  belief  in  free 
will  and  purely  spiritual  causation  is 
still  open  to  us.  The  duration  and 
amount  of  this  attention  seem  within 
certain  limits  indeterminate.  We  feel 
as  if  we  could  make  it  really  more  or 
less,  and  as  if  our  free  action  in  this 
regard  were  a  genuine  critical  point  in 
nature,  a  point  on  which  our  destiny 
and  that  of  others  might  hioge.  The 
whole  question  of  free  will  concentrates 
itself,  then,  at  this  same  small  point  : 
"  Is,  or  is  not,  this  most  natural  ap- 
pearance of  indeterminism  at  this 
point  an  illusion  ?  " 

It  is  plain  that  such  a  question  can 
be  decided  only  by  general  analogies, 
and  not  by  accurate  observations.  The 
free-willist  believes  the  appearance  to 
be  a  reality  ;  the  determinist  believes 
that  it  is  an  illusion.  I  myself  hold 
with  the  free  willists  ;  not  because  I 
cannot  conceive  the  fatalist  theory 
clearly,  or  because  I  fail  to  understand 


its  plausibility,  but  simply  because,  if 
free  will  is  true,  it  would  seem  absurd 
to  have  the  belief  in  it  fatally  forced 
on  our  acceptance.  Considering  the 
inner  fitness  of  things,  one  would 
rather  think  that  the  very  first  act  of  a 
will  endowed  with  freedom  should  be 
to  sustain  the  belief  in  the  freedom 
itself.  I  accordingly  believe  in  my 
freedom  with  the  best  of  scientific 
consciences,  and  hope  that,  whether 
you  follow  my  example  in  this  respect 
or  not,  it  will  a:  least  make  you  see 
that  such  psychological  and  psycho- 
physical theories  as  I  hold  do  not 
necessarily  force  a  man  to  become  a 
fatalist  or  a  materialist. 

One  final  word  about  the  will,  and  I 
shall  conclude  both  that  subject  and 
these  lectures. 

There  are  two  types  of  will ;  there 
are  also  two  types  of  inhibition.  We 
may  call  them  inhibition  by  repression 
or  by  negation,  and  inhibition  by  sub- 
stitution, respectively.  The  difference 
between  them  is  that,  in  the  case  of 
inhibition  by  repression,  both  the  in- 
hibited idea  and  the  inhibiting  idea, 
the  impulsive  idea  and  the  idea  that 
negates  it,  remain  along  with  each 
other  in  consciousness,  producing  a 
certain  inward  strain  or  tension  there  ; 
whereas,  in  inhibition  by  substitution, 
the  inhibiting  idea  supersedes  alto- 
gether the  idea  which  it  inhibits,  and 
the  latter  quickly  vanishes  from  the 
field. 

For  instance,  your  pupils  are  wan- 
dering in  mind,  are  listening  to  a  sound 
outside  the  window,  which  presently 
grows  interesting  enough  to  claim  all 
their  attention.  You  can  call  the  lat- 
ter back  by  bellowing  at  them  not  to 
listen  to  those  sounds,  but  to  keep 
their  minds  on  their  books  or  on  what 
you  are  saying.  And  by  thus  keeping 
them  conscious  that  your  eye  is  sternly 
upon  them  you  may  produce  a  good 
effect.  But  it  will  be  a  wasteful  effect 
and  an  inferior  effect.  For  the  mo- 
ment you  relax  your   supervision,  the 
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attractive  disturbance,  always  there 
soliciting  their  curiosity,  will  over- 
power them,  and  they  will  be  jast  a? 
they  were  before  ;  whereas  if,  without 
saying  anything  about  the  street  dis- 
turbances, you  open  a  counter  attrac- 
tion by  starting  some  very  interesting 
talk  or  demonstration  yourself,  they 
will  altogether  forget  the  distracting 
incident,  and  without  any  effort  follow 
you  along.  There  are  many  interests 
that  can  never  be  inhibited  by  the 
way  of  negation.  To  a  man  in  love, 
for  example,  it  is  literally  impossible, 
by  any  effort  of  will,  to  annul  his  pas- 
sion ;  but  let  "some  new  planet  swim 
into  his  ken,''  and  the  former  idol  will 
immediately  cease  to  engross  his  mind. 

It  is  clear  that,  in  general,  we 
ought,  whenever  we  can,  to  employ 
the  method  of  inhibition  by  substitu- 
tion. He  whose  life  is  based  upon  the 
word  "  no,"  who  tells  the  truth,  not 
impulsively,  but  rather  because  a  lie  is 
wicked,  and  who  has  constantly  to 
grapple  with  his  envious  and  cowardly 
and  mean  propensities,  is  in  an  in- 
ferior situation  in  every  respect  to  what 
he  would  be  if  the  love  of  truth  and 
magnanimity  positively  possessed  him 
from  the  outset,  and  he  felt  no  inferior 
temptations.  Your  born  gentleman  is 
certainly,  for  this  world's  purposes,  a 
more  valuable  being  than  your 
"  Crump,  with  his  grunting  resistance 
to  his  native  devils,"  even  though,  in 
God's  sight,  the  latter,  according  to 
the  phrase  of  the  Catholic  theologians, 
may  be  rolling  up  great  stores  of 
"merit." 

Spinoza  long  ago  wrote  in  his  Ethics 
that  anything  that  a  man  can  avoid 
under  the  notion  that  it  is  bad,  he 
may  also  avoid  under  the  notion  that 
something  else  is  good.  He  who 
habitually  acts  sub  specie  mali,  under 
the  negative  notion,  the  notion  of  the 
bad,  is  called  a  slave  by  Spinoza.  To 
him  who  acts  habitually  under  the  no 


tion  of  good  he  gives  the  name  of  free- 
man. See  to  it  now,  I  beg  you,  that 
you  make  freemen  of  your  pupils,  by 
habituating  them  to  act,  whenever  pos- 
sible, under  the  notion  of  a  good. 
Get  them  habitually  to  tell  the  truth, 
not  so  much  by  showing  them  the 
wickedness  of  lying  as  by  arousing 
their  enthusiasm  for  honor  and  ver- 
acity. Wean  them  from  their  native 
cruelty  by  imparting  to  them  some  of 
your  own  positive  sympathy  with  an 
animal's  inner  springs  of  joy.  And  in 
the  lessons  which  you  may  be  legally 
obliged  to  conduct  upon  the  bad 
effects  of  alcohol,  lay  less  stress  than 
the  books  do  on  the  drunkard's  stom- 
ach, kidneys,  nerves,  and  social  mis- 
eries, and  more  on  the  blessings  of 
having  an  organism  kept  in  life-long 
possession  of  its  full  youthful  elasticity 
by  a  sweet,  sound  blood,  to  which 
stimulants  and  narcotics  are  unknown, 
and  to  which  the  morning  sun  and  air 
and  dew  will  daily  come  as  sufficiently 
powerful  intoxicants. 

I  have  now  ended  these  talks.  If  to 
some  of  you  the  things  I  have  said 
seem  obvious  or  trivial,  it  is  possible 
that  they  may  appear  less  so  when,  in 
the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  you  find 
yourselves  noticing  and  apperceiving 
events  in  the  schoolroom  a  little  differ- 
ently, in  consequence  of  some  of  the 
conceptions  I  have  tried  to  make 
more  clear,  I  cannot  but  think  that 
to  apperceive  your  pupil  as  a  little 
sensitive,  impulsive,  associative,  and 
reactive  organism,  partly  fated  and 
partly  free,  will  lead  to  a  better  intelli- 
gence of  all  his  ways.  Understand 
him,  then,  as  such  a  subtle  little  piece 
of  machinery.  And  if,  in  addition, 
you  can  yourself  see  him  sub  specie 
boni,  and  love  him  too,  you  will  be  in 
the  best  possible  position  for  becom- 
ing perfect  teachers. 

—  The  Atlantic  Monthly. 
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Deliver  not  the  tasks  of  might 

To  weakness,  neither  hide  the  ray 
From  those,  not  blind,  who  wait  for  day, 

Tho'  sitting  girt  with  doubtful  light. 


"  That  from  Discussion's  lips  may  fall 

With  Lite,  that  working  strongly,  binds — 
Set  in  all  lights,  by  many  minds, 

So  close  the  interests  of  all." 


We  have  had  another  mid-sum- 
mer examination  of  our  Public 
Schools  for  admission,  etc.,  to  the 
High  School.  The  annual  result 
follows  of  widespread  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  examination  papers. 
Our  readers  are  fully  aware  that  this 
magazine  for  years  past  has  had  to 
give  voice  to  the  annual  dissatisfac- 
tion. We  have  felt  compelled  to  do 
so,  and  to  ask  again  and  again  why 
these  papers  are  frequently  so  faulty? 
Where  is  the  difficulty  ?  Do  the 
gentlemen  who  prepare  these  papers 
understand  that  it  is  not  an  easy 
matter  to  set  good  examination 
papers  for  our  Public  Schools  ? 

Are  they  misled  by  the  notion 
that  the  boys  and  girls  of  our 
Public  Schools  know  but  very  little 
and,  therefore.,  it  is  a  matter  requir- 
ing no  special  reading  and  but 
little  thought,  to  prepare  suitable 
papers  for  these  children  ?  If  this 
is  true  or  only  partially  true,  then  it 
is  a  pity.  Reader,  think  of  the 
harm  inflicted  on  the  scholars  of  our 
Public  Schools,  the  injustice  done 
to  our  teachers  of  these  schools  and 
the  set-back  given  to  the  different 
educational  interests  of  Ontario.  We 
ask  again  a  question  we  have  asked 
before,  are  these  examiners  paid  suf- 
ficently  for  the  work  they  have  by 
the  Education  Department  under- 
taken to  warrant  them  to  read  care- 
fully and  prepare  conscientiously 
for  the  satisfactory  performance  of 
their  duty  in  this  respect  ?  We  feel 
called  upon  to  apologize  to  them  for 
hinting  at  this  possible  solution  of 
a  long-standing  grievance.  But  we 
are  so  bewildered  by  the  contintiance 
of  this  long-standing  weakness  in 
our  examinations,   year   after  year. 


that  we  take  the  liberty  of  hinting  at 
the  possibility  of  unwise  economy 
having  something  to  do  with  this 
very  undesirable  state  of  things. 
Let  the  reason  or  reasons  be  what 
they  may,  it  is  high  time  that  active 
measures  were  taken  to  apply  a 
proper  and  eftective  remedy. 

We  are  glad  that  the  Deputy 
Minister  of  Education  has  published 
the  circular  given  below,  directing 
local  examination  boards  to  exercise 
a  certain  amount  of  discretionary 
power  in  dealing  with  unsuitable 
papers  : 

THE    PHYSIOLOGY    PAPERS. 

To  the  editor  of  the  Mai/  and  Em- 
pire : 

Sir, — In  order  to  answer  several 
enquiries,  allow  me  to  state,  regard- 
ing the  paper  in  physiology  and 
temperance  submitted  at  the  recent 
High  School  Entrance  Examination, 
that  no  mistake,  as  has  been  infer- 
red, was  made  by  the  Education 
Department  in  using  for  that  exam- 
ination the  question  paper  intended 
for  the  Public  School  Leaving  Ex- 
amination. The  papers  submitted 
to  the  various  candidates  correspond 
to  the  manuscript  copies  prepared 
by  the  examiners,  with  such  altera- 
tions as  were  duly  approved  by  the 
three  members  of  the  Board,  before 
being  printed.  It  is  a  rule  of  the 
Department  to  give  no  directions  for 
printing  off  papers  until  the  last  re- 
visions are  duly  certified  to  as  cor- 
rect by  the  examiners, all  documents 
being  preserved. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known 
that  should  any  objection  be  raised 
respecting  the  character  of  an  exam- 
ination   paper,  no  special  action  is 
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required  to  be  taken  by  the  Educa- 
tion Department,  in  view  of  the 
discretionary  powers  left  in  the 
hands  of  local  boards  of  examiners 
under  the  provisions  of  regulation 
26.  In  other  words,  local  boards  of 
examiners  have  authorit}^  to  deal 
with  any  circumstance  which  might 
otherwise  be  deemed  to  cause  an 
injustice. 

Yours,  etc.,     John  Millar, 
Deputy  Minister  of  Education. 

Education  Department,  Toronto 
nth  July,  i8gg. 


Salary  is  not  everything.  Per- 
haps not.  But  salary  is  something 
tangible  as  a  means  to  an  end,  and 
nearly  every  reform  the  world  has 
seen  accomplished  has  been  started 
from  something  tangible.  The  low 
status  of  the  teaching  profession  is 
a  recurring  thesis  in  every  educa- 
tional periodical  in  the  world.  And 
yet  after  all  our  theorizing  about 
the  improvement  of  our  methods 
and  method-schools,  all  our  efforts 
to  impose  stiffer  tests  in  examination 
work,  all  our  pleadings  in  behalf  of 
better  school  houses,  more  intelli- 
gent trustees,  and  a  more  active  in- 
spection, how  much  higher  has  the 
professional  status  of  the  teacher 
been  raised  ? 

And  why  ?  Simply  because  the 
something  tangible  hasbeen  to  a  large 
extent  lacking  in  our  efforts,  and 
while  the  scale  of  remuneration  in 
other  walks  in  life  has  been  changed 
for  the  better,  the  remuneration  of 
the  teacher  has  advanced  but  little. 
But  what  are  we  going  to  do  about 
it,  as  a  facetious  member  once  said 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ?  How  are  we  going  to  change 
what  seems  to  be  an  unchangeable 
condition  of  affairs  ?  In  a  word, 
how  are  we  going  to  induce  a  com- 
munity to  pay  more  than  sixteen 
dollars  a  month  for  a  teacher,  if 
there  be  certificated  teachers  enough 
and  to  spare,   to  be  had  for  that  re- 


muneration ?  That  is  the  problem, 
and  if  the  spirit  of  co-operation 
among  our  teachers  be  not  altoge- 
ther dead, we  would  press  for  a  solu- 
tion from  them  of  this  most  tangi- 
ble of  propositions,  before  proceed- 
ing to  its  fuller  examinations  in  their 
interests. 

It  is  beginning  at  last  to  be  be- 
lieved that  our  elementary  teacher 
is  altogether  too  elementary,  though 
it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance 
that  the  pupil-teacher  has  continued 
to  be  employed  for  such  a  length  of 
time  in  the  communities  of  the  old 
country,  and  that  so  many  uncer- 
tificated teachers  are  still  to  be 
found  teaching  in  some  of  our 
Canadian  provinces  at  a  remunera- 
tion even  less  than  sixteen  dollars  a 
month.  Sir  Evelyn  Oakeley  has 
lately  uttered  words  of  condemna- 
tion against  the  pupil-teacher  sys- 
tem, which  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  system  founded  on  a  policy 
of  economy  and  not  on  a  principle 
of  education.  He  denounced  in  the 
strongest  terms  the  practice  of  em- 
ploying persons  of  unformed  and  ill- 
furnished  minds  in  forming  and  fur- 
nishing the  minds  of  others,  and  his 
!  words  would  form  a  ready  appeal 
I  to  the  communities  in  our  own 
Dominion  which  are  still  content  to 
:  employ  the  cheapest  material  that 
comes  to  hand  to  supervise  the 
forming  of  the  minds  of  their  chil- 
dren. It  is  not  much  such  teachers 
have  to  do,  as  they  say,  is  but  an 
Ignorant  way  of  indicating  the  most 
important  work  any  human  being' 
can  be  engaged  in. 


The  condition  of  the  pupil-teacher 
in  England  has,  moreover,  been 
under  consideration  of  a  commission, 
which  means  that  the  system  is  to  be 
perpetuated  under  the  following 
ameliorations  in  behalf  of  the  pupil- 
teacher.  In  future  the  pupil-teachers 
of  the  first  and  second  years  are  to 
teach  only  ten  hours  per  week,  while 
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those  of  the  third  and  fourth  years 
are  to  give  fifteen  hours  a  week  to 
teaching.  The  duties  of  the  juniors 
are  to  beconfined  to  (a)  the  correcting 
of  exercises,  (3)  the  superintendence 
of  the  playground,  (c)  the  reading  of 
dictation,  {d)  the  revising  of  lessons 
and  {e)  the  assisting  of  an  adult 
teacher  in  class  management ;  while 
the  duties  of  the  seniors  are  to  be  of 
a  more  advanced  character,  includ- 
ing the  conducting  of  classes  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  the  head 
master  or  his  assistants.  The  pupil- 
teacher's  hard  life  is  ■  thus  to  be 
ameliorated,  but  what  of  the  system 
which  still  makes  an  experiment  of 
the  classes  in  a  school  under  the 
supervision  of  a  mere  novice  whose 
own  education  is  sadly  deficient  ? 


The  spelling  reformers  are  getting 
anxious  and  violent  in  Chicago  ;  al 
most  as  violent  as  they  once  were  in 
Toronto  and  other  sections  of  the 
Dominion,  though  perhaps  not  more 
anxious.  The  Time  s- Her  a /d,  of  the 
former  city,  chanced  to  say  the  other 
day  that  "  there  is  no  phonetic 
spelling  that  can  possibly  represent 
the  English  language,  none  that  can 
give  us  uniformity  unless  the  num- 
ber of  our  vowel  sounds  is  reduced 
so  that  pronunciation  and  spelling 
are  simplified  at  the  same  time.  The 
great  organic  whole  must  be  done 
over  at  every  part,  and  this  would 
be  an  impossible  task  even  for  a  con- 
gress of  philologists."  x^nd  this  is 
how  the  editor  comes  in  for  his 
punishment  at  the  hands  of  one  of 
the  over-anxious  spelling  reformers  : 
"Isthere  an  idiot  outside  of  the  Times- 
Herald  office  who  would  say  that  no 
phonetic  spelfing  can  possibly  re- 
present the  English  language,  and 
that  we  must  reduce  the  number  of 
vowel  sounds  which  we  utter  in  order 
to  obtain  any  uniformity  in  our 
spelling  ?  Such  drivel  does  not  de- 
serve answer."  There  exists  a  Can- 
adian  committee  on    this   question 


appointed  at  the  last  convention  of 
the  Dominion  Educational  Associa- 
tion, and  the  war  raging  in  Chicago 
should  be  of  interest  to  the  members 
of  that  committee,  if  not  to  our 
teachers  generally.  Dr.  Andrews, 
the  new  superintendent  of  schools 
in  the  great  western  metropolis,  has 
sent  a  circular  letter  to  his  sub- 
superintendents  and  teachers,  coun- 
selling some  changes  ;  but  he  has 
not  escaped  being  condemned  for 
encouraging  the  teaching  of  the 
children  to  spell  in  defiance  of 
standard  authority,  and  calls  upon 
the  Board  of  Education  to  intervene 
and  not  allow  the  taxes  of  the  peo- 
ple to  be  used  for  teaching  the 
children  to  mis-spell.  We  would 
hardly  dare  take  part  in  the  con- 
troversy, even  if  it  were  to  be  awak- 
ened or  re-awakened  in  Canada,  so 
many  more  serious  educational 
questions  demanding  our  attention  ; 
but  if  the  movement  is  to  be  digni- 
fied with  the  name  of  reform  there 
will  be  few  of  our  educational  re- 
formers, with  faith  in  the  rightness 
of  things,  who  will  swallow  such  an 
ethical  principle  as  this,  even  if  it 
comes  from  such  a  pretentious  cen- 
tre of  education  as  Chicago.  "  Ex- 
pediency and  not  logic  or  consist- 
ency must  be  the  watchword  of  re- 
form, at  least  for  a  time.  This 
principle  the  committee  has  fully 
accepted  and  announced  in  its  re- 
commendation of  the  two  words 
about  which  a  question  has  been 
raised.  As  one  advocate  of  reform 
we  are  thankful  that  the  committee 
decided  not  to  be  fettered  by  logic 
or  rigid  consistency.  We  would 
much  prefer  to  see.  two  simplified 
spellings,  even  if  not  perfectly  logi- 
cal, adopted  by  the  masses,  than  to 
see  a  hundred  words  simplified  with 
an  ideal  consistency  and  so  spelled 
only  by  the  theorists  and  doctrin- 
aires." 

There    may  be   something  in  the 
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following  paragraph  for  the  Protest- 
ant Committee  on  Education  in 
Quebec,  which  still  runs  its  schools 
on  the  payment  bv  results  system. 
Robert  Lowe,  the  prominent  states- 
man who  earned  a  peerage  in  his 
labours  as  a  reformer  in  the  British 
Parliament,  and  who  once  thought 
to  protect  the  treasury  by  advocat- 
ing his  once  famous  "  New  Code," 
was  the  father  of  the  system  of 
payment  by  results  in  England,  just 
as  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mathews,  of  Que- 
bec, may  be  looked  upon  as 
the  father  of  the  Quebec  idea. 
Most  people  have  a  notion  that 
there  is  now  no  such  system  in  exist- 
ence. But  as  one  of  our  contemp- 
oraries says,  there  never  was  a 
greater  mistake.  "  Whitehall  still 
drives  a  roaring  trade  in  results, 
and  the  volume  of  business  is  to  be 
measured  by  tens  of  thousands  of 
pounds.  It  is  true  that  the  article 
sold  is  not  worth  much  when  it  is 
bought,  and  that  in  order  to  produce 
it  other  articles  that  are  worth  in- 
finitely more  are  sacrificed,  but  the 
Department  cannot  bring  itself  to 
abandon  this  last  trace  of  the  most 
mischievous  policy  that  was  ever 
pursued  in  our  national  education. 
What  is  the  consequence  of  our  pres- 
ent system  of  making  piecemeal  in- 
stead of  block  grants  ?  It  is  that 
schools  are  constantly  tempted  to 
take  up  more  subjects  than  they  can 
properly  teach,  a  result  which  neces- 
sarily involves  the  neglect  of  sub- 
jects that  might  be  successfully 
taught." 


The  multiplicity  of  suggestions 
in  behalf  of  an  improved  school 
curriculum  has  been  a  "  wearisome- 
ness  to  the  flesh  "  to  hundreds  of 
our  most  conscientiously  indus- 
trious teachers,  and  the  legitimacy 
or  illegitimacy  of  any  "new 
branch  "  suggested  by  the  Depart- 
ment or  other  of  our  educational 
masters   is    never    an    unimportant 


one  to  the  educationist  who  knows 
no  expediency.  The  utilitarian 
is  always  in  the  way  of  introducing 
sundry  changes  which  the  true  edu- 
cationists cannot  but  reject,  though 
such  rejection  nearly  always  issues 
in  the  increasing  popularity  of  the 
utilitarian  and  the  overwhelming 
unpopularity  of  the  true  education- 
ist, and  yet  it  is  strange  that  so  few 
attempts  have  been  made  to  improve 
the  moral  condition  of  our  schools  by 
the  introduction  of  an  improved 
moral  drill  or  training,  when  there 
can  be  no  question  raised  as  to  the 
legitimacy  of  such  a  reform.  The 
lion  in  the  way  of  a  sound  moral 
training  in  our  schools  is  undoubt- 
edly denominationalism,  and  it  some- 
times looks  as  if  no  remedy  were 
possible,  as  long  as  the  antagonisms 
of  creed  last.  Would  it  not  be  pos- 
sible, however,  to  have  a  committee 
appointed  to  formulate  some  kind  of 
a  programme  which  would  be  more 
satisfactory  than  the  present  hap- 
hazard listlessness  ? 

One  of  our  public  men  has  lately  said 
in  connection  with  this  matter  :  **  As 
to  the  religious  difficulty  in  educa- 
tion, the  two  parties  always  seemed 
to  him  to  make  two  opposite  mis- 
takes. Those  who  took  upon  them- 
selves to  advocate  what  they  called 
religious  education,  and  almost  al- 
ways advocated  it  in  respect  of  what 
they  called  dogmas  and  the  distinctive 
element  in  religious  teaching,  did 
not  care  for  it  unless  it  was  dogmatic 
and  distinctive ;  and  the  other  party 
were  not  content  with  denying  that, 
but  they  went  on  to  disparage  re- 
ligious education  altogether,  and 
said  that  they  looked  upon  it  as  of 
very  little  importance  or  value,  and 
would  almost  as  soon  it  were  left 
out.  Neither  of  these  views  seemed 
to  touch  the  essence  of  the  mat- 
ter. The  teachers  could  approach 
it  from  an  educational  point  of  view, 
and  would  be  able  to  throw  a  great 
deal    of    light    upon    the  question. 
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There  was  a  great  value  in  religious 
education,  but  not  of  the  kind  often 
attributed  to  it.  They  could  teach 
children  two  things  by  example  and 
by  precept — one  was  honor  and  the 
other  was  sympathy.  They  could 
give  children  up  to  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  of  age  an  intelligent,  appre- 
ciative idea  of  the  history  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  and  make 
them  interested  in  it.  Quite  apart 
from  religion,  every  person  desirous 
of  being  educated  ought  to  know  the 
history  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. An  attempt  to  bring  to  the 
minds  of  the  children  specific 
dogmas  was  almost  hopeless,  be- 
cause either  the  child  did  not  un- 
derstand them  or  misunderstood 
them.  Very  often  they  remained 
mere  words  to  the  child  who  was 
taught  to  repeat  them.  He  had 
never  been  able  to  see  that  practi- 
cally there  had  followed  in  those 
church  or  school  systems  which  had 
attempted  to  base  their  teaching 
either  upon  constant  appeals  to  re- 
ligious emotion  or  upon  constant 
dwellings  on  distinctive  dogmas 
any  result  for  a  moment  commen- 
surate with  the  pains  spent." 


The  difficulties  that  beset  the 
young  Canadian,  poor  but  ambitious, 
who  is  anxious  to  climb  from  a 
lower  to  a  higher  position  in  the 
social  scale  through  his  own  efforts 
to  educate  himself,  are  becoming 
more  and  more  insurmountable 
every  year  through  the  limitations  of 
our  greater  universities  and  the 
intensifying  of  their  curricula.  The 
self-made  man,  from  an  educational 
standpoint,  will  soon  be  a  thing  of 
the  past,  and  when  all  our  minor 
colleges  have  become  swallowed  up 
by  the  great  central  scholastic  insti 
tutions,  the  man  that  is  born  the 
son  of  "  a  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer 
of  water  "  will  have  to  take  to  his 
father's  business  for  lack  of  means 


and  opportunity  of  fitting  himself 
educationally  for  the  higher  walks 
in  life.  Many  of  our  most  prominent 
citizens  have  often  been  heard  to  say 
with  pride  in  public  that  they  began 
life  by  teaching  in  some  country 
academy  or  by  making  some  other 
occupation  a  stepping-stone  to  a 
college  course.  In  their  days  there 
was  given  to  the  aspiring  Canadian 
youth  many  opportunities  of  making 
the  most  of  his  environment  on  his 
climb  to  a  final  settlement  in  life, 
but  nowadays  these  opportunities 
are  being  steadily  curtailed,  perhaps 
with  profit  to  the  country  at  large, 
as  some  may  say,  though  undoubt- 
edly to  the  discouragement  of  those 
who  are  energetic  enough  to  improve 
their  circumstances,  with  the  innate 
intellectuality  necessary  to  do  so. 
In  the  Lower  Provinces  there  has 
often  been  raised  a  cry  in  favour  of 
college  amalgamation,  but  whatever 
the  forces  are  that  have  kept  the 
colleges  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick  apart  (whether  these 
forces  be  economic,  professional,  or 
denominational)  it  is  true  that  there 
are  still  no  less  than  six  degree 
granting  institutions  in  that  part 
of  our  Dominion.  To  educate  a  lad 
in  any  of  these  institutions  a  mini 
mum  of  one  hundred  dollars  has  been 
found  sufficient,  and  even  yet  a 
young  man  of  ability  and  ambition 
may  enter  any  of  these  schools 
without  drawing  very  heavily  on  his 
parents  or  friends.  The  Province 
of  Quebec  until  lately  had  also  its 
minor  colleges  where  the  sturdy  farm 
er's  lad,  with  the  call  of  genius  on 
him,  might  find  a  footing  on  the 
lower  rungs  of.  the  ladder  that  leads 
upward  in  Hfe  ;  but  the  last  of  them, 
we  are  told,  is  about  to  close  its 
doors  from  circumstances  which 
cannot  well  be  enumerated  without 
giving  offence.  In  Ontario  the  pro- 
cess of  centralizing  has  been  carried 
to  its  fullest   limit,  and  with  the  in- 
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tensifying  of  the  curricula,  which  is 
going  on  in  Toronto  as  in  McGill, 
the  opportunities  for  many  of  the 
"  brightest  (and  best"  of  our  young 
Canadians  may  go  on  diminishing 
as  the  expenses  of  attending  college 
go  on  increasing.  It  is  said  that 
the  cost  of  a  winter's  attendance  at 
any  of  our  larger  collegiate  institu- 
tions costs  more  than  the  average 
farmer's  profits  for  a  whole  year. 


The  multiplying  of  university  col- 
leges in  Great  Britain,  has  brought 
this  question  even  more  prominently 
before  us.  In  the  case  of  the  new 
university  for  Birmingham,  an  ap- 
peal is  being  made  on  its  behalf  so 
that  its  endowment  may  reach  the 
low  water  mark  of  a  million  and  a 
half  of  dollars  before  the  classes 
are  started.  The  appeal  is  signed 
by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  states  that 
it  is  intended  to  provide  for  the 
higher  education  of  the  Midlands  in 
the  same  way  as  the  Victoria  Uni- 
versity, the  Scottish  universities, 
and  the  University  of  Wales,  are  in- 
tended to  supply  a  similar  demand 
in  their  respective  districts.  The 
older  universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  are  not  only  too  expen 
sive  for  the  majority  of  students  who 
are  intended  for  an  industrial  and 
mercantile  career,  but  the  curricu- 
lum is  not  specially  arranged  for 
such  students. 


The  last  of  the  minor  colleges  of 
the  Province  of  Quebec  that  is 
threatened  with  extinction  is  Morrin 
College.  The  staff  has  for  the 
second  time  within  a  short  period 
received  notice  that  the  college 
will  not  be  re-opened  after  a  given 
time. 

The  institution  was  organized  b}' 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Cook  as  late  as  i860, 
and  with  an  insufficient  endowment 
left  by  Dr.  Morrin,  one  of  Quebec's 
prominent  physicians,  supplemented 


a  few  years  ago  by  a  liberal  grant 
from  the  estate  of  the  Hon.  James 
G.  Ross,  has  managed  to  keep  its 
doors  open  up  to  the  present  year. 
With  Dr.  Cook's  firm  hand  at  the 
helm,  the  policy  of  the  institution 
was  directed  in  a  large  measure  to 
the  making  of  things  easy  for  the 
student  whose  circumstances  were 
not  of  the  best ;  and  many  excellent 
men  have  been  prepared  in  its  class- 
es for  the  battle  of  life  who  have 
taken  a  prominent  after-position  in 
our  Canadian  citizenship.  To  say 
that  the  later  policy  of  inertness  on 
the  part  of  the  governors  has  had 
much  to  do  with  the  decline  of  the 
college  interests  would  probablyonly 
force  some  one  to  say  that  the  ele- 
ments of  success  have  never  been 
about  the  institution.  But  the  con- 
troversy, like  the  many  other  con- 
troversies which  have  marked  its 
career,  would  tend  to  no  purpose 
in  saving  the  institution  ;  and  to 
save  the  institution  should  now  be- 
come the  firm  policy  of  the  board 
of  governors,  with  all  secondary 
questions  left  out  of  view.  If  the 
governors  finally  announce  that  they 
can  do  nothing  to  save  the  institu- 
tion, then  surely  it  is  not  asking  too 
much  to  demand  a  reorganization  of 
ihe  board,  with  a  stronger  profes- 
sional element  in  ns personnel. 


Two  of  our  prominent  "  old  school- 
masters "  have  passed  away  during 
the  midsummer  recess,  the  one  being 
Principal  Hicks,  formerly  of  the  Mc- 
Gill Normal  School,  and  the  other. 
Dr.  Graham,  formerly  principal  of 
St.  Francis  College,  Richmond.  The 
latter  was  a  gentleman  of  matured 
literary  experience,  who  at  one  time 
was  one  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald's 
most'  intimate  political  allies,  and 
who  might  have  been  a  member  of 
his  cabinet  in  1867  had  he  cared  to 
persevere  in  his  public  career.  His 
work  on  Masonry  is  a  standard  work 
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among  the  members  of  the  brother- 
hood, though  we  are  told  that  its 
sale  was  too  limited  to  remunerate 
the  author  for  his  labors  of  research. 
Though  his  life's  labors  were  per- 
formed in  the  province  of  Quebec, 
his  claims  for  scholastic  honors 
were  ignored  by  either  of  the  univer- 
sities of  that  province,  and  it  was 
not  until  one  of  the  degree-granting 
institutions  on  the  other  side  of  the 
line  recognized  his  literary  powers 
that  he  received  his  doctorship. 
Had  he  become  a  minister  of  Sir 
John  A.  Macdonald,  his  merits  would 
perhaps  have  come  in  for  readier 
recognition.  Principal  Hicks  also 
labored  for  a  long  period  as  head  of 
the  McLeod  Normal  School,  one  of 
the  most  important  institutions  of 
the  province  of  Quebec,  but  his  ser- 
vices failed  to  receive  due  recog- 
nition, even  in  face  of  Dr.  Bourinot's 
late  pleading  against  the  university 
neglect  of  our  best  intellectual  work- 
ers in  Canada,  though  the  authorities 
of  McGill  must  have  been  aware  of 
the  worth  of  one  who  was  for  so 
many  years  so  well  known. 

The  fun  of  the  ordinary  news- 
paper reporter,  when  he  finds  that 
there  is  to  be  a  meeting  of  teachers 
somewhere  within  his  circuit,  is  too 
well  known  in  Canada.  But  his 
cruel  jokes,  and  silly  literary  revel- 
lings  among  such  words  as  "peda- 
gogues," and  "  schoolmarms,"  and 
"  birch-wielders,"  are  but  mild  when 
compared  with  the  analysis  which 
Mr.  Harold  Hodge  gives  of  the 
English  schoolmaster  in  a  late 
number  of  J/ie  Fortnightly.  The 
schoolmaster,  as  i\\G.  Jojirna I oj  Edu- 
cation says,  will  hardly  like  that 
gentleman's  presentment.  "  A  small, 
middle  class  person,  with  all  the 
usual  intellectual  restrictions  of  his 
class — unintellectual,  knowing  hard 
ly  anything  well,  parochial  in  sym- 
pathies, vulgar  in    the    accent  and 


style  of  his  talking,  with  a  low 
standard  of  manners."  Nor  will  he 
be  much  consoled  by  being  told  that 
he  is  "extremely  respectable,  correct 
morally,  with  a  high  sense  of  duty, 
as  he  understands  it,  and  competent 
in  the  technique  of  his  calling."  A 
man  had  rather  be  called  a  loafer 
or  a  rip  than  be  accused  of  dropping 
his  Ks.  We  are  far  from  endorsing 
Mr.  Hodge's  charge,  but  there  can 
be  no  oftence  in  saying  that,  how- 
ever exaggerated  we  may  think  itj 
we  heartily  support  the  practical 
moral  he  deduces,  which  is,  that  it 
would  be  vastly  to  the  benefit  of  our 
National  Schools  if  gentlemen 
(meaning  men  of  higher  culture) 
were  to  adopt  in  any  number  the 
profession.  "  The  hundreds  of  men 
turned  out  year  by  year  from  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  who  have  nothing 
to  do,  and  don't  know  how  to  get 
anything  to  do,  would  provide 
plenty  of  material."  The  Oxford 
Magazine^  we  observe,  scoffs  at  Mr. 
Hodge  as  not  knowing  what  he  is 
talking  about  in  reckoning  one- 
sixth,  at  least,  of  incepting  graduates 
as  declasses  ;  but  surely,  if  we  include 
those  who  drift  into  a  curacy  or  an 
ushership  as  a  pis  alter,  the  estimate 
is  well  within  the  mark. 


The  story  comes  from  Europe 
that  French,  Swiss,  and  German 
schools  accomplish  more  than  Eng- 
lish or  Colonial  Schools,  and  the 
reason  is  alleged,  not  that  the  chil- 
dren are  more  intelligent,  the  teach- 
ers more  efficient  and  enthusiastic, 
but  because  the  attendance  is  more 
regular,  being  secured  by  the  com 
pulsory  clauses  in  the  law. 


The  fussy,  ill-informed  critic  of 
things  as  they  are  in  the  school- 
room came  in  for  a  rebuff  the  other 
day  from  Mr.  C.  H.  Wyatt  in  his 
paper  on  "  Commercial  Education," 
read  before  a  Brie:hton    Convention 
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of  Teachers,  in  which  he  commented 
on  the  ignorance  of  some  of  the  self- 
constituted  authorities  who  air  their 
opinions  in  current  literature.  For 
instance, one  writerrecently  informed 
them  that  the  system  of  training 
elementary  teaching  was  altogether 
wrong,    that    these    teachers    were 


socially  and  educationally  narrow- 
minded  and  inferior,  and  that  ladies 
and  gentlemen  were  needed  in  our 
primary  schools.  Surely,  Mr.  Wyatt 
said,  it  was  unnecessary  for  this 
very  superior  person  of  "  culchaw  " 
to  disparage  the  finest  class  of 
teachers  in  the  world. 


BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES. 


Mr.  Riis  contributes  an  article  on 
*'The  Tenant"  to  the  August  num- 
ber of  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  It  is 
not  only  a  pleasure  but  a  duty  to 
read  whatever  Mr.  Riis  writes.  He 
is  not  merely  concerned  with  his 
livelihood  or  his  reputation,  but  is 
doing  what  he  can  to  fulfil  his  own 
responsibility  and  that  of  others  to- 
wards the  poor.  Miss  Johnston's 
serial,  "To  Have  and  to  Hold,''  con- 
tinues to  be  interesting  and  beauti- 
ful, and  is  in  this  number  much 
superior  to  the  short  stories,  which 
is  not  always  the  case  in  the  At- 
lantic. 

The  most  charming  contribution 
to  the  August  Century  is  an  article  on 
negro  "  Spirituals  "  by  Marion  Alex- 
ander Haskell.  This  contains  not 
onl}'  reminiscent  pictures  of  a 
child's  life  among  colored  people 
who  are  peculiarly  happy  in  their 
relations  with  children,  but  it  con- 
tains, as  well,  numerous  examples  of 
the  words  and  music  of  the  sacred 
songs  composed  by  the  colored  peo- 
ple. Among  articles  to  be  specially 
mentioned  are  :  "  Glimpses  of  Wild 
Life  About  My  Cabin,"  by  John  Bur- 
roughs ;  "The  River  of  Tea,"  by 
Eliza  R.  Scidmore,  and  "  The 
Churches  of  Auvergne,"  by  Mrs. 
Schuyler  van  Rensselar. 

"  Fortune's  Vassals,"  by  Sarah 
Barnwell  Elliot,  is  the  complete 
novel  in  the  August  Lippincott.  The 
characters  in  the  story  are  well 
drawn;  some  of  them  possess  great 
charm.     The  heroine  is  a   trifle  too 


universal  in  her  gifts,  but  that  does 
not  spoil  her,  and  everyone  must  be 
sorry  that  the  author  will  do  nothing 
to  make  her  lot  a  little  less  pamful. 
"  Noah's  Ark,"  by  I.  Zangwill,  is  a 
stor}.  of  a  Jew  who  hoped  to  estab- 
lish a  new  kingdom  among  his  peo- 
ple on  one  of  the  islands  above  the 
Falls  of  Niagara  when  Buftalo  was 
a  village.  As  we  all  know  he  did 
not  succeed, 

"  A  Vexer  and  Unsettler,"  is  a 
pretty  story  about  an  investigating 
girl  in  the  Youth's  Companion  for 
August  10.  She  discovered  among 
other  things  that  a  chicken  does  not 
want  to  have  its  neck  wrung.  She 
had  tried  it  on  herself  a  little,  so  she 
said.  But  a  prairie  fire  came  along 
and  Lindy  demonstrated  that  she 
could  be  of  some  use  in  the  work'. 
"  Dog  Outlaws  ''  is  a  sad  story  of 
fallen  sheep  dogs. 

What  could  have  induced  the  edi- 
tor of  LittelPs  Living  Age,  who  has 
always  chosen  so  far  to  print  good 
verse,  to  reproduce  "  Memorabile," 
by  C.  W.  Stubbs  ? 

"  Education  in  the  South "  and 
"  Play  as  a  Factor  in  Education  " 
are  two  valuable  articles  in  the 
August  American  Afo7tthly  Revieiv  of 
Reviews.  "  The  Alaskan  Boundary 
Dispute,"  by  William  H.  Lewis,and 
the  "  American  Cup  Race  in  1899," 
are  especially  interesting  to  Cana- 
dians. 

"  When  Knighthood  Was  in 
Flower,''      by     Edwin      Caskoden. 
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(Charles  Major),  George  J.  McLeod, 
Toronto. 

This  is  one  of  the  stories  which 
has  recently  attained  an  enormous 
circulation.  It  is  a  romantic  love 
story,  pure  in  tone  and  motive,  and, 
of  course,  interesting  in  its  treat- 
ment. It  is  surely  encouraging  that 
so  many  people  enjoy  a  story  of  this 
kind,  but  Mary  Tudor,  sister  to  King 
Henry  the  VIII.,  is  a  fascinating 
person. 

"  Life  and  Remains  of  the  Rev. 
R.  H.  Quick,"  edited  by  F.  Storr. 
Cambridge  :  At  the  UniversityPress. 

The  late  R.  H.  Quick  will  be  re- 
membered as  the  author  of  one  of 
the  few  books  on  education  which 
is  of  real'use  to  teachers,  "  Educa- 
tional Reformers."  The  present 
volume,  chiefly  made  up  of  selec- 
tions from  fort}'  note-books  or  jour- 
nals is  scarcelyinferior  in  value.  His 
opinions,  his  experience,  his  knowl- 
edge of  professional  difficulties  make 
the  pages  of  his  note-books  full  of 
interest  and  instruction. 

Three  books  of  unusual  merit  and 
interest  have  been  issued  this  sum- 
mer by  the  Copp,  Clark  Company, 
Toronto.  "  Many  Cargoes,"  by  W. 
W.  Jacobs,  is  a  volume  of  short 
stories  mainly  dealing  with  the  men 
who  make  short  coasting  voyages 
from  London  and  back  again  to  the 
River  Thames.  These  stories  are 
particularly  enjoyable  when  read 
aloud.  Mr.  Jacobs,  a  new  writer 
who  has  come  into  his  own  and  de- 
serves it,  has  a  keen  perception  of 
the  ridiculous,  and  an  absolute 
genius  for  racy  conversation. 

The  second  of  these  books  is  "The 
Fowler,"  by  Beatrice  Harraden, 
who  will  be  remembered  as  the 
author  of  "  Ships  That  Pass  in  the 
Night,"  a  book  that  was  widely  read 
a  few  years  ago.  Miss  Harraden 
has  learned  a  great  deal  since  then. 
Her  art  is  to  be  respected,  and  her 
intellectual  grasp    of    some    of  the 


problems  with  which  she  deals  is 
clear  and  firm.  The  characters  in 
"  The  Fowler,"  Nurse  Isabel,  Theo- 
dore Bevan,  Nora  and  the  Historian 
are  sure  to  make  a  deep  impression. 
Those  who  are  fortunate  enough  and 
wise  enough  to  read  "  The  Fowler  '' 
will  expect  much  of  Miss  Harraden. 

The  third  book  is  "  Richard  Car- 
vel," by  Winston  Churchill.  Any- 
one who  reads  this  historical  novel 
will  be  ready  to  admit  that  the 
author  has  genuine  ability  and  am- 
bition. His  story,  which  deals  with 
the  same  period  as  Thackeray's 
"Virginians,"  is  well  told,  and  is 
presented  with  the  fulness  and  vigor 
of  one  who  means  to  produce  good 
work.  The  author  has  evidently 
taken  Thackeray  as  a  model,  and 
while  it  would  be  unkind  to  institute 
a  close  comparison,  Mr.  Churchill, 
who  is  a  young  man,  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  his  success,  almost 
surprisingly  great  considering  the 
circumstances. 

From  Macmillan  &  Co.,  London, 
through  their  Toronto  agents,  the 
Copp,  Clark  Company,  have  been 
received  : 

"  The  Etchingham  Letters,"  by 
Mrs.  Fuller  Maitland  and  Sir  Fred- 
erick Pollock.  These  are  letters 
that  are  supposed  to  pass  between 
a  brother  and  sister,  and  which  dis- 
close, along  with  the  affairs  of  an 
interesting  family  connection,  two 
minds  of  remarkable  versatility  and 
charm.  Refinement,  a  delicate  and 
discriminating  appreciation  of  the 
best  things,  and  only  the  best  things 
in  the  world,  humor  and  depth  of 
feeling  are  evident  on  every  page 
of  this  delightful  book,  which  should 
not  be  read  hastily. 

"  A  Drama  in  Sunshine,"  by  H.A. 
Vachell.  This  is  a  clever,  interest- 
ing, rather  terrible  story  of  Cali- 
fornia, which  is  sure  to  find  many 
readers. 

"  The  Game  and  the  Candle,"  bv 
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Rhoda  Broughton.  Those  who  are 
famihar  with  the  work  of  this  author 
will  find  the  same  entertaining,  at 
times  exciting  love  story,  which,  of 
course,  is  after  all  only  the  same  in 
the  degree  of  interest  it  arouses. 
Miss  Broughton  knows  well  how  to 
tell  a  story. 

Two  good  novels  for  summer 
reading,  issued  in  Longman's  Col- 
onial Library,are  "Castle Czvargas," 
a  wholesome  tale  of  the  romantic 
adventures  of  two  brothers,  by  Arch- 
ibald Birt,  and  "  One  Poor  Scruple," 
by  Mrs.  Wilfrid  Ward,  an  author  of 
considerable  strength  and  charm, 
who  in  this  interesting  story  does  not 
conceal,  although  she  does  not  un- 
duly manifest  her  belief  in  the  vital- 
ity of  the  rehgious  element  in  life. 

Mr.  George  W.  Morang,  of  To- 
ronto, has  recently  issued  a  pleasing 
edition  of  Mrs.  Harrison's  "Forest 
of  Bourg-Marie."  All  those  who 
have  been  aware  of  Mrs.  Harrison's 
undoubted  ability  and  poetic  gift 
will  be  glad  to  find  in  this  novel  a 
confirmation  of  their  belief.  It  has 
won  much  praise  from  the  best  criti- 
cal publications  in  England,  and 
will  enlarge  the  numbers  of  her  ad- 
mirers everywhere. 

From  the  same  publishing  house 
have  been  issued  "  The  Amateur 
Cracksman,"  by  E.  W.  Hornung, 
and  "  The  Black  Douglas,"  by  S 
R.Crockett.  "The  Amateur  Cracks- 
man" is  an  entertaining  account  of 
an  extravagant  conception,  some- 
what after  the  manner  ot  Conan 
Doyle  in  "  Sherlock  Holmes."  Mr. 
Hornung  is  Mr.  Doyle's  brother-in- 
law,  and  his  dedication  reads  "  To 
A.C.D.     This  form  of  flattery." 

"  The  Black  Douglas "  is  a  his- 
torical novel  in  Mr.  Crockett's  well- 
known  and  interesting  style,  which 
has  been  lately  rather  over-worked. 
But  in  this  book  most  of  his  readers 
will  find  that  he  has  recovered  him- 


self. More  than  a  word  should  be 
said  in  praise  of  the  artistic  appear- 
ance of  this  book,  upon  which  Mr. 
Morang  is  to  be  congratulated. 

Among  the  books  recently  issued 
by  the  W.  J.  Gage  Company,  of  To- 
ronto, are  two  novels  of  more  than 
common  merit.  "  Ragged  Lady," 
by  the  well  known  American  writer, 
W,  D.  Howells,  is  the  story  of  a 
poor  girl  of  great  attractiveness,  who 
is  adopted  by  a  rich  widow.  This 
lad3''s  character  is  drawn  with  all 
Mr.  Howells'  surprising  skill.  The 
American  consul  at  Venice  says 
that  he  knows  more  about  her  in- 
side than  he  does  about  his  own. 
What  more  explanation  is  needed  ? 

"  The  Mormon  Prophet,"  by  Lily 
Dougall,  is  based  upon  the  life  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  who  had  not  only 
a  remarkable  belief  in  himself,  but 
must  have  been  remarkable  in  other 
ways.  Miss  Dougall's  great  in- 
stinctive knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture, her  earnestness  and  artistic 
worthiness  find  an  ample  justifica- 
tion in  this  volume. 

Books  received  : 

W.  C.  Heath  &^  Co.,  Boston. 

Moliere's  Le  Misanthrope,  edited 
by  C.  A.  Eggert. 

Freytag's  Aus  dem  Jahrhundert 
des  Grossen  Krieges,    edited   by  L. 

A.  Rhoades. 

Racine's    Andromaque,  edited  by 

B.  W.  Wells. 

Ginn  &^  Co.,  Boston. 

Homer's  Odyssey,  book  12,  edited 
by  R.  A.  Minckwitz. 

Von  Chamisso's  Peter  Schlemihl, 
translated  by  F.  H.  Hedge,  edited 
by  W.  R.  Alger. 

Plane  Geometry,  by  G.  A.  Went- 
worth. 

New  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry, 
by  W.  W.  Beman  and  D.  E.  Smith. 

William  Brings,  Toronto. 

Canadian  Citizenship,  by  John 
Millar. 
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IV. 


It  may  be  asked  from  what  ranks 
in  Belgian  society  are  the  students 
of  the  Institute  chiefly  drawn  ?  Do 
the  great  merchants  favor  the 
scheme  and  send  their  own  sons  to 
receive  the  advantages  offered  by  its 
instruction  ?  In  a  letter  to  the  limes 
of  March  14,  1898,  Sir  Bemhard 
Samuelson,  who  speaks  with  the 
highest  authority  on  matters  of  com- 
mercial education,  asked,  "  Who  are 
the  Belgian  merchants  of  repute  in 
the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  the 
manufacturers  of  Belgium  who  have 
received  their  education  at  the  In- 
stitut  Superieur  de  Commerce  of 
Antwerp,  which  has  now  been  estab 
lished  for  many  years  ?"  These 
pertinent  questions  raise  issues 
which  wilf  be  discussed  at  greater 
length  in  a  later  part  of  this  memor- 
andum, but  it  may  be  convenient 
here  to  mention  some  facts  which 
bear  upon  the  point. 

The  Institute  was  founded  in  1852. 
It  has,  therefore,  been  in  existence 
nearly  forty-six  years.  Indirectly, 
it  owed  its  origin  to  the  Hyde  Park 
Exhibition  of  1851.  Four  j^ears 
previously,  the  then  Foreign  Minis- 
ter of  Belgium,  Monsieur  Dechamps, 
had  laid  before  the  Municipality  of 
Antwerp  and  the  Provincial  Council 


a  scheme  for  a  Higher  Institute  of 
Commerce,  and  an  Antwerp  mer- 
chant had  simultaneously  published 
a  pamphlet, entitled  "Projet  d'organ- 
isation  d'une  universite  beige  de 
commerce  et  d'industrie."*  But 
difficulties  arose  which  frustrated 
the  carrying  out  of  these  plans.  In 
1 85 1,  however.  Monsieur  Rogier, 
then  Belgian  Minister  for  the  Inte- 
rior, revived  the  scheme.  He  had 
been  impressed  by  the  commercial 
activity  of  England,  as  displayed  in 
the  Great  Exhibition  and  by  the  new 
world  of  industrial  effort  which  he 
saw  presaged  there.  He  felt  that 
more  could  be  done  to  promote 
Belgian  trade,  "  if  only  Belgium  had 
competent  men  to  represent  her  in 
foreign  markets.''!  M.  Rogier's 
plan  was  quickly  taken  up,  and  the 
Institute  founded.  For  a  long  time 
the  number  of  students  taking  the 
full  course  was  small.  Beginning 
with  10  in  1853-4,  it  stood  at  35  ten 
years  later,  while  in  1873  4  ^^  had 
only  increased  to  50.  After  another 
decade,  it  had  risen  to  78,  and  now 
stands  at  about  300.  The  number 
of     students    taking     only    special 

*  Cp.  "  Commercial  Education  in  Belgium," 
by  Pi  of.  W.  Lay  ton,  p.  6. 

t  Leautey,  Vensei^nement  comfttercial,  p. 
581. 
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courses  was  for  a  time  much  larger 
than  those  entering  for  the  full  cur- 
riculum. Now,  however,  these  "  oc 
casional  "  students  form  the  minor- 
ity. From  the  first  there  have  been 
a  considerable  number  of  foreign 
studv^nts  at  the  Institute.  It  is 
believed  by  many  that  this  would 
also  be  the  case  in  London  if  a 
similar  institution  were  ^established 
here. 

For  a  period,  it  is  clear,  the  Ant- 
werp Institute  suffered  the  natural 
penalty  of  being  a  little  before  its 
time.  It  was,  in  a  sense,  a  prophetic 
idea.  The  commercial  world  was 
hardly  ready  for  it.  The  conditions 
which  were  to  ensure  it  success  had 
not  been  fully  developed  at  the 
time  of  its  establishment.  As  in 
other  schemes  of  technical  training, 
the  pioneers  had  for  a  long  tiTie  to 
be  patient  with  apparently  small 
results.  I  hardly  think,  therefore, 
that  we  can  reasonably  expect  the 
Institute  to  have  had  a  large  part 
in  the  training  of  the  generation 
of  merchants  now  enjoying  the  high- 
est places  in  the  trade  of  Antwerp. 
Another  twenty  years  must  pass 
before  any  definite  judgment  can  be 
passed  on  the  influence  of  the 
Institute  upon  Antwerp  or  Belgian 
foreign  trade.  It  is  possible  that, 
if  the  organization  of  the  Institute 
embraced  one  or  more  Halls  of 
Residence,  where  students  might  en- 
joy the  disciplinary  and  other  advan 
tages  of  collegiate  life,  some  parents 
might  be  more  willing  to  avail  them- 
selves of  its  opportunities  in  the 
education  of  their  sons.  But  a  cer- 
tain number  of  the  best  commercial 
families  do,  I  am  told,  send  their 
sons  to  the  Institute.  Two  mem- 
bers of  the  present  Belgian  Ministry 
have  thus  shown  their  confidence 
in  its  work.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
freely  admitted  that  some  leading 
Belgian  merchants  do  not  believe 
that  such  a  training  as  the  Institute 
affords  is  the    best   preparation  for 


business.  There,  as  here,  exper*" 
opinion  is  divided.  Perhaps  it  wil^ 
be  fair  to  say  that,  while  there  is  no 
general  agreement  on  the  subject, 
an  increasing  number  of  Belgian 
merchants  are  becoming  convinced 
both  of  the  value  and  necessity  of 
special  preparation  of  this  kind  for 
the  higher  branches  of  foreign 
trade  ;  and  the  fact  that  the  Antwerp 
Institute  enjoys  the  full  confidence  of 
the  Municipality  and  of  the  Belgian 
Government  is  proved  by  the  large 
subsidies  which  both  are  making  in 
furtherance  of  its  work. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  growing  influence  of 
the  Institute  in  commercial  circles 
in  Belgium  is  the  growth  and  suc- 
cess of  the  "  Cercle  des  Anciens 
Etudiants  de  I'lnstitut  Superieur  de 
Commerce "  This  association  of 
former  students  was  -established  in 
May,  1873.  Its  aims  are  to  promote 
friendly  relations  between  the  men 
who  have  been  trained  at  the  Insti- 
tute, to  encourage  commercial  enter- 
prise, to  stimulate  a  taste  for  com- 
mercial life,  to  study  commercial 
questions,  to  establish  scholarships 
tenable  at  the  Institute,  and  to 
maintain  the  privileges  which  have 
been  or  should  be  accorded  to  the 
holders  of  its  diplom.a.  In  1876 
the  Government  granted  the  degree 
of  "  Licencie  en  Sciences  Commer- 
ciales "  as  a  title  attacked  to  the 
diploma,  and  its  later  decision  (in 
1893)  to  reorganize  the  consular 
service  in  the  interests  of  Belgian 
trade  was  regarded  as,  in  part,  the 
outcome  of  persistent  efforts  ot  the 
Association.*  The  Cercle  numbered 
390  members  in  1893-4.  It  has 
published  a  long  series  of  reports 
on  various  commercial  subjects, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned 
the  following : 

*Cercle  des  Anciens  Etudiants  de  I'lnstitut 
Superieur  de  Commerce  d'Anvers.  Sa  fon- 
dation  et  son  developpement  jusq'en  1894. 
(Antwerp,  Theunis,  1894.) 
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Le  Commerce  des  Etats  Unis. 

Quelques    Mots    sur   la  Question 
es  Siicres. 

Le  Petrole  du  Caucase. 

Droits  d'Entree  sur  les  Denrees 
Alimentaires, 

De  rinstruction  Commerciale, 

La  Politique  Coloniale. 

Le  Partage  d^  I'Afrique. 

The  most  recent  effort  of  the 
Association  has  been  the  organiza- 
tion of  an  International  Congress  on 
Commercial  Education,  which  was 
held  at  Antwferp  in  Easter  week, 
1898*. 

One  other  point  ought  to  be 
alluded  to  in  this  connection,  Bel- 
gium, as  is  well  known,  is  unhappily- 
divided  by  religious  differences. 
And,  though  theological  matters  do 
not  enter  into  the  curriculum  of  the 
Institute,  nevertheless  there  is  a 
strong  tendency  among  Catholic 
parents  to  prefer  to  send  their 
sons  to  places  of  education  which 
are  under  distinctly  Catholic  influ- 
ence. 

This  leads  me  to  say  a  few  words 
on  the  subject  of  discipline.  The 
regulations  of  the  Institute  follow 
the  ordinary  model  of  a  foreign 
university.  The  students,  when 
outside  the  premises  of  the  Insti 
tute,  are  under  no  disciplinary 
supervision.  There  is  no  residential 
college,  but  one  or  two  of  the  pro- 
fessors take  boarders  into  their 
houses.  Students  are  not  admitted 
to  the  exammations  unless  they 
produce  a  certificate  from  the  prin 
cipal  teacher  of  the  "  Bureau  "  to 
the  effect  that  they  have  worked 
througli  at  least  four  of  the  princi- 
pal subjects  of  the  curriculum. 
Breaches     of     internal      discipline 

*A  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Ant- 
werp Congress  will  be  found  in  the  London 
Technical  Education  Gazette  (P,  S.  King,  9 
Bridge  Street,  Westminster),  for  May,  1898, 
(p.p.  60-6).  The  full  official  report  of  the 
Congrciss  has  since  been  published  (Theunis, 
28  Rue  du  Lombard,  Antwerp). 


would  be  punished  by  the  with- 
drawal of  leave  to  attend  lectures, 
or,  in  extreme  cases,  by  expulsion 
from  the  Institute. 

In  this,  as  in  every  department 
of  its  work,  the  Institute  gains  much 
from  being  on  a  public  basis.  It 
can  take  its  own  line  in  difficulties, 
and  is  under  no  constraint  to  con- 
ciliate individual  whims  and  fancies. 
The  plan  of  studies  is  approved  by 
the  Government.  In  educational 
matters  full  freedom  is  given  to  the 
teaching  staff.  The  professors  can 
aim  at  what  is  educationally  best, 
and  are  not  hampered  by  any  anx- 
iety as  to  numbers,  as  would  be  the 
case  if  they  were  "  paid  by  results." 
Government  inspection  and  the 
esprit  de  corps  of  a  great  institution 
secure  efficiency,  and  furnish  the 
guarantees  for  which  the  public 
and  the  parents  have  the  right  to 
ask.  I  was  assured  by  those  on  the 
spot  that  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  the  Institute  to  have 
won  its  present  position  on  any 
other  terms. 

The  professors  have  not  them- 
selves actually  been  in  business,  but 
they  have  one  and  all  strong  busi- 
ness interests,  and  are  practical 
men.  They  live  in  a  commercial 
atmosphere,  in  a  great  commercial 
centre.  This,  the  director  urged 
upon  me,  is  essential  to  the  suc- 
cess of  such  an  institution.  It  must 
be  in  the  middle  of  things,  otherwise 
it  would  become  "academic,"  and 
detached  from  the  facts  of  commer- 
cial life.  It  by  no  means  follows 
that  a  man  actually  or  recently  en- 
gaged in  business  would  give  the 
best  commercial  instruction.  In 
manual  training  (to  quote  a  parallel 
case),  it  is  by  no  means  the  case 
that  a  working  carpenter  best 
teaches  a  class  of  boys  to  do  wood- 
work. What  is  essentially  neces- 
sary in  both  cases  is  the  teaching  gift, 
to    which  ^(in   the  case  of  the  com- 
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mercial  teacher)  must  be  super- 
added strong  business  interest,  a 
wide  range  of  knowledge,  and  a 
systematic  study  of  commercial 
methods.  In  fact,  one  of  the  gr^at 
services  which  a  Higher  School  of 
Commerce  might  render  to  a  com- 
munity is  the  training  of  teachers 
of  commercial  subjects  for  day  and 
evening  classes  in  polytechnics  and 
commercial  schools. 


V. 


It  is  characteristic  of  Germany 
that  this  function  of  training  teach- 
ers of  commercial  subjects  has  been 
put  into  the  forefront  in  many  of 
the  memoranda  which  have  recently 
appeared  in  that  country  in  favor  of 
the  establishment  of  Higher  Schools 
of  Commerce.  Strictly  ■  speaking, 
until  the  present  year  there  has 
not  existed  in  any  part  of  Germany 
an  institution  with  aims  precisely 
analogous  to  those  of  the  Institut 
Superieur  de  Commerce  at  Antwerp 
There  is,  indeed,  an  abundance  of 
commercial  evening  continuation 
schools  and  commercial  classes  of 
excellent  quality.  Municipalities  and 
commercial  societies  of  various 
kinds  have  been  forward  in  pro- 
vidmg  young  clerks  and  others  with 
opportunities  for  acquiring  commer- 
cial knowledge  and  other  aptitudes 
of  value  in  business  life.  Such 
classes,  for  example,  as  those  ar 
ranged  in  Hamburg  by  the  "  Verein 
fur  Handlungskommis  von  1858,"  or 
in  the  Handelslehranstalt,  at  Leip- 
zig, by  the  municipality  of  that  city, 
are  typical  of  a  great  number  of 
similar  efforts  which  have  been 
made  all  over  Germany,  not  always 
on  a  similar  scale,  but,  nevertheless, 
on  the  same  kind  of  basis  and  with 
similar  objects  in  view.  A  good 
account  of  all  these  will  be  found  in 
a  work  on  commercial  continuation 
schools  by  Dr.  Stegemann,  Syndic  of 


the  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the 
Duchy  of  Brunswick  * 

Moreover,  Germany  has  a  system 
of  non-classical  secondary  schools, 
which,  in  point  of  laying  a  suitable 
foundation  of  general  knowledge 
for  those  intending  to  devote  them- 
selves to  business  life,  is  probably 
without  a  rival  in  the  world.  No 
other  nation  has  so  systematically 
built  up  its  fabric  of  intermediate 
day  schools.  The  process  has  been 
a  long  one  ;  its  directors  have  been 
satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  a 
very  high  level  of  intellectual  attain- 
ment, and  the  commercial  results  of 
this  widely  diffused  liberal  educa- 
tion are  only  just  beginning  to  show 
themselves.  Non-classical  educa- 
tion in  Germany  has  made  great 
strides  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years.  The  young  men  who  have 
had  the  advantage  of  such  a  train- 
ing are  only  just  beginning  to  come 
to  the  front  in  the  business  world. 

Prussia  alone  is  turning  out 
youths  thus  trained  at  the  rate  of 
thousands  a  year.f  The  ultimate 
eTects  of  this  process  will  doubtless 
be  consic'erable.  His  inquiries  have 
convinced  the  present  writer  that 
the  world  has  only  begun  to  taste 
the  effects  of  the  first  rate  non- 
classical   secondary  education  now 

*  Kaufmannisches  Fortbildung?-shulwesen. 
II.,  Der  gegenwiirtige  Stand,  von  Dr.  Stege- 
mann. (Braunschweig,  Albert  Limbach, 
1896.) 

+  Cp.  articles  on  "  The  Realschulen  of 
Berlin,  and  their  bearing  on  modern  Secon- 
dary and  Commercial  Education,"  and  on 
"  The  Oberrealschulen  of  Prussia,"  in  the 
volume  of  "  Special  Reports  on  Educational 
Subjects,  1896-97";  and  the  articles  on 
"  Problems  in  Pfu^sian  Secondary  Educa- 
tion," on  "  Modern  Language  Teaching  in 
Germany,"  "Curricula  and  Piojrammes  of 
Work  for  the  Higher  Schools  of  Prussia," 
"  The  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages," 
■'The  Teaching  of  Modern  Languages  in 
Frankfort,"  "  The  Training  of  Modern 
Language  Teachers  in  Germany,"  and  *'  The 
Higher  Schools  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Baden,"  in  the  present  volume. 
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given  all  over  industrial  German3\ 
The  commercial  advance  of  the 
German  empire,  so  striking  to  any 
visitor  to  that  country,  is  due  to  a 
combination  of  causes.  But  one  of 
these  causes  is  the  extreme  intel- 
lectual efficiency  of  the  secondary 
schools  and  of  the  Higher  Technical 
Institutes.  The  Germans  do  not 
mix  up  these  two  grades  of  educa- 
tional work.  The  secondary  school 
is  organized  as  the  foundation,  the 
Higher  Technical  Institute  as  the 
crown.  It  is  to  the  non  technical 
secondary  schools  and  to  the  highly 
specialized  Technical  Institutes,  far 
more  than  to  the  elementary  schools 
or  evening  continuation  scliools, 
that  those  should  look  who  desire 
to  trace  the  educational  causes  of 
the  commercial  progress  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire. 

German  non  classical  secondary 
education  prepares  a  boy  to  excel  in 
commercial  life,  but  it  is  not  com- 
mercial education  in  any  nar 
row  sense.  Indeed,  the  German 
secondary  school  authorities  rigidly 
abstain  on  principle  from  any  at- 
tempt at  premature  specialization 
in  commercial  subjects.  Nor  are 
the  commercial  evening  continua- 
tion schools,  admirably  conducted 
though  they  be,  aiming  at  the  ob- 
jects of  an  Institut  Superior  de 
Commerce  And  consequently  there 
has  arisen  during  the  last  few  years 
in  business  circles  in  Germany  a 
strong  movement  in  favor  of  es- 
tablishing what  is  called  a  Handels- 
liochshule,  or  Higher  School  of 
Commerce.* 

In     this    movement,     as     in    our 

*  The  growth  of  the  movement  has  been 
recorded,  month  by  month,  in  the  Hochschul- 
Nachrichten  ( Akademischer  Verla^,  Maxi- 
milianstras^e,  20  B,  Munich).  There  is  now 
an  excellent  German  magazine  devoted  to 
questions  of  commercial  education.  It  is 
called  the  "  Zdt^chrift  fiir  das  gesammte 
Kaufmiinnische  Unterrichtswesen.''^^ (Bruns- 
wick, Albert  Limbach.)^     ^^     Bj  ^  i'tIS 


own  country,  the  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce have  taken  a  leading  part. 
Just  as  the  London  Chamber  of 
Com  trier ce  has  for  many  years 
siiown  a  lively  interest  in  the  prob- 
lem of  increasing  facilities  for  com- 
mercial education,  so  has  the  Bruns- 
wick Chamber  of  Commerce  spe- 
cially distinguished  itself  by  the 
labor  it  has  given  to  collecting  the 
necessary  information.  In  this  the 
Leipzig  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
not  been  behind,  and  it  is  in  Leipzig 
that  the  first  German  Higher  School 
of  Commerce  has  been  established 
in  the  present  year. 

The  director  of  the  Municipal 
School  of  Commerce  at  Leipzig, 
Professor  Dr.  Raydt,  has  taken  a 
leading  part  in  the  new  movement. 
In  an  article  which  has  recently 
been  published,*  he  draws  a  clear 
distinction  between  the  three  sep- 
arate types  of  commercial  education 
— (i)  evening  classes,  (2)  commer- 
cial schools  of  the  second  grade  (i.e.^ 
doing  work  of  the  same  level  as  that 
done  in  the  evening  classes,  but  pro- 
vided in  the  day  time  with  courses 
more  systematically  grouped),  and 
(3)  the  Higher  Schools  of  Com- 
merce. His  long  experience  of  work 
of  the  first  two  types  has  convinced 
him  that  tiiere  is  need  for  an  insti- 
tution of  the  third  type  also.  The 
danger  is  lest  schools  of  the  second 
grade  should  attempt  to  provide,  or 
pretend  to  offer,  the  advantages  of 
an  Institut  Superieur  de  Commerce. 
Dr.  Raydt  evidently  believes  such 
a  confusion  of  functions  to  be  unde- 
sirable.      If    a    Higher    School    ol 

*  "  Die  ersie  deutsche  Haadels-hocbschule 
zu  Leipzig."  Professor  Dr.  Raydt  has  since 
published  a  little  Denkschiift,  entitled  "  Die 
Handelshochschule  zu  Leipzig,  die  erste  in 
Deutchland."  (Leipzig,  Max  Hesse's  Verlag.) 
Boh  of  these  can  be  seen  at  the  Library  of 
the  Education  Department.  An  interesting 
paper  on  this  Leipzig  Institute,  by  Mr.  Laurie 
Magnus,  was  read  by  Sir  P.  Magnus  at  the 
Guildhill  Conference  in  Jaly,  held  since  this 
report  was  written. 
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Commerce  is  worth  having  at  all, 
it  ought  to  be  of  academic  rank, 
equipped  like  a  sort  of  university 
college  and  staffed  by  men  of 
high  intellectual  attainment  and 
position.  In  order  that  this  may 
be  secured,  a  Higher  School  of 
Commerce  ought,  in  Dr.  Raydt's 
judgment,  to  be  organized  in 
the  same  kind  of  way  as  one  of 
the  famous  Technical  High  Schools, 
which  have  done  so  much  for  Ger- 
man industry.*  Whether  or  not 
such  a  Higher  Commercial  Institute 
should  be  made  an  orga?ttc  'pdiXt  of  a 
University  is  another  and  very  diffi- 
cult question.  The  Leipzig  Uni- 
versity authorities  answered  the 
question  in  the  negative.  But  there 
is  to  be  close  correlation  of  effort 
between  the  Leipzig  Handelshoch- 
schule  and  the  University  of  Leip- 
zig. Three  of  the  University  pro- 
fessors have  seats  on  the  Senate  of 
the  Handelshochschule. 

Dr.  Raydt  defines  the  object  of 
the  Handelshochschule  to  be  the 
raising  of  the  position  of  the  trading 
classes  m  social  estimation,  and 
their  equipment  with  the  higher 
level  of  expert  knowledge  which  the 
conditions  of  modern  industry  re- 
quire. In  regard  to  the  first  point, 
it  will  be  remembered  that  in  Ger- 
many more  social  prestige  attaches 
than  is  the  case  in  this  country  to 
the  status  of  highly-educated  men. 
German  society  is  more  clearly 
divided  than  our  own  by  lines  of 
higher  education.  It  is  the  second 
point,    however,     in      Dr.    Raydt's 

*  An  import.  Dt  factor  is  the  scale  of  salaries 
to  be  paid  to  the  professors.  At  Antwerp 
one  of  the  professors  enjoys  an  incon  e  of 
£800  a  year.  If  the  differences  in  the  social 
claims  made  on  professional  men  in  the  two 
countries  are  compared,  I  understand  that  a 
salary  of  ^400  a  year  in  Belgium  equals  a 
salary  of  ;i{^6oo  a  year  in  England.  The  in- 
come, therefore,  of  the  professor  referred  to 
above  is  equivalent  to  ^1,200  a  year.  The 
F>rofessors  at  Antwerp,  being  civil  servants, 
have  also  pension  right?. 


definition  which  is  of  the  deeper 
and  more  general  significance.  As 
international  competition  becotnes 
more  tense;  as  old-established  posi- 
tions in  foreign  trade  become  less 
secure  ;  as,  at  every  point,  economy 
combined  with  suitable  quality  in 
production  becomes  tnore  necessary, 
so  is  it  felt  that  there  is  a  growing 
need  for  the  combination  of  business 
enterprise,  capital  and  wide  know- 
ledge in  many  forms  of  commercial 
undertaking,  where  in  former  days 
energy,  wealth,  and  a  more  limited 
experience  were  found  to  suffice. 
International  trade  is  becoming 
more  complex  ;  more  factors  have 
to  be  taken  into  account ;  the  mar- 
gin of  profit  becomes  smaller ;  the 
need  for  accurate  provision  more 
urgent ;  in  a  word,  the  foreign  mer- 
chant has  to  know  more,  to  be  alive 
to  a  wider  range  of  issues,  to  be 
more  familiar  with  the  intellectual 
aspects  of  his  calling.  And  it  is  to 
fit  the  foreign  merchant  of  the 
future  with  these  necessary  qualifi- 
cations that  the  Higher  Schools  of 
Cotnmerce  are  being  called  into  ex- 
istence on  the  Continent. 

The  Leipzig  scheme  was  dis- 
cussed and  criticised  with  the  thor- 
oughness which  marks  all  educa- 
tional undertakings  in  Germany. 
In  June,  1897,  a  congress  was  held 
of  the  German  Association  for  Pro- 
moting Cominercial  Education.  Dr. 
Raydt  undertook  to  prepare  a 
scheme  for  a  Higher  School  of  Com- 
merce. The  Committee  of  the 
Leipzig  Handels-Lehranstalt  took 
his  proposals  into  close  considera- 
tion. The  Rector  of  the  University 
of  Leipzig,  and  several  of  the  Uni- 
versity professors,  were  consulted. 
Finally,  it  was  agreed  that  the  new 
Higher  School  of  Commerce  should 
not  be  made  an  organic  part  of  the 
University  itself,  but  should  be  an 
independent  institution,  established 
by  the   Leipzig  Chamber   of  Com- 
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merce,  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
University  and  of  the  existing 
Handels-Lehranstalt.  The  German 
Association  for  Promoting  Commer 
cial  Education  examined  and  im- 
proved the  scheme  at  two  meetings 
held  at  Eisenacli  and  Hanover. 
The  President  of  the  Pubhshers' 
Association  of  Leipzig,  as  repre- 
senting the  vast  pubhshing  interests 
of  the  city,  was  also  consulted  by 
the  promoters  of  the  plan,  and 
finally  the  organization  of  the  new 
Higher  School  of  Commerce  was 
satisfactorily  settled. 

It  will  provide  a  course  extending 
over  two  years.  The  following 
classes  of  students  will  be  admis- 
sible : 

{a)  Those  who  have  passed  the 
leaviftg  examination  held  at  the 
completion  of  the  nitie  years'  course 
of  study  in  German  classical,  semi- 
classical,  and  non- classical  second- 
ary schools  (Gymnasien,  Realgym- 
nasien,  and  Oberrealschulen). 

{b)  Persons  engaged  in  trade  who 
have  completed  with  success  a  six 
years'  course  in  a  German  classical, 
semi-classical  or  non-classical  sec- 
ondary school  (Progymnasien,  Real- 
progymnasien.  and  Realschulen), 
and  have  obtained  the  certificate  for 
one  year's  military  service  as  a 
volunteer.* 

(c)  Students  from  German  train- 
man training  colleges  for  elementary 
school  teachers,  who  have  passed 
the  second  professional  examination 
for  teachers  in  elementary  schools. 

(d)  Foreigners  who  show  evidence 
ot  possessing  the  required  standard 
of  previous  education  anJ  are  over 
twenty  years  of  age. 

Persons  will  also  be  admitted  to 
attend  occasional  courses  of  lectures, 
and  this  privilege  will  be  specially  ex- 
tended to  undergraduates  of  the 
*  For  tlie  educational  significance  of  these 
technical  terms  the  reader  is  referred  to  an 
article  on  "  Problems  of  Prussian  Second  iry 
Education  for  Boys  "  in  the  present  volume. 


University  of  Leipzig  and  to  men 
already  engaged  in  business  life. 

The  proposed  course  of  study  is, 
in  many  respects,  similar  to  that  of 
the  Antwerp  Institut  Superieur  de 
Commerce.*  It  naturally  includes 
a  number  of  subjects  specially  inter- 
esting to  German  students — e.g.,  the 
Law  and  Practice  of  the  Insurance 
of  Workmen.  In  accordance  with 
German  academic  custom,  there 
will  be  a  Seminar,  in  which  students 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  doing 
more  advanced  work  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  professors 
in  charge.  The  Seminar  will  con- 
fer a  special  diploma. 

The  Leipzig  Handelshochschule 
is  under  the  direction  of  a  council 
of  twelve  members.  One  of  those 
represents  the  Saxon  Government, 
one  the  city  of  Leipzig,  three  the 
Leipzig  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
three  are  professors  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Leipzig,  three  are  chosen 
from  the  staff  of  the  existing  Han- 
dels-Lehranstalt, and  the  twelfth 
member  is  a  Director  of  Studies  co- 
opted  by  the  other  members  of  the 
Council.  The  Council  will  elect  a 
President  of  the  Handelschochschule 
for  a  term  of  three  years,  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Government  being  re- 
quired for  their  choice.  The  finan- 
cial responsibility  for  the  Higher 
School  has  been  undertaken  by  the 
Leipzig  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
The  Director  of  Studies  will  act  in 
close  cooperation  with  the  profes- 
sors of  the  University,  in  order  that 
there  may  be  no  overlapping  of 
educational  effort. 

On  January  14  of  the  present  year 
(i8g8),  the  Home  Office  of' the 
Kingdom  of  Saxony  signified  its  ap- 
proval of  the  scheme.!     The  docu- 

*  For  the  regulations  of  the  new  Handels- 
hochschule at  Leipzig,  see  Appendix  VI. 

t  "  Verordnung  des  Koniglichen  Ministeri- 
ums  des  Innern  zu  Dresden,  die  Begrundung 
einer  Handelshochschule  betreffend,  vom.  14, 
Januar,  1898." 
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ment  announcing  this  decision  is  of 
some  importance,  as  being  the  first 
official  memorandum  in  which  one 
of  the  German  Governments  has 
approved  a  plan  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Higher  School  of  Com- 
merce. It  provides  an  annual  sub- 
sidy of  £2^0  in  aid  of  the  v/ork  of 
the  new  institution.  It  promises  to 
establish  at  a  later  date  a  Govern- 
ment examination  in  commercial 
subjects,  when  the  first  six  months' 
experience  has  shown  how  best  such 
an  examination  should  be  framed. 
Thus  the  educational  work  of  the 
Handelshochschule  will  be  under 
the  highest  guarantees  of  efficiency. 
The  institution  will  be  on  a  public 
basis  and  under  the  continuous  su- 
pervision of  the  State. 

The  Saxon  Government  draws 
the  attention  of  the  promoters  of  the 
new  undertaking  to  three  other 
points.  First,  the  vacations  must 
be  curtailed  within  reasonable  lim- 
its; secondly,  the  discipline  of  the 
students  must  be  carefully  watched; 
and,  thirdl}^  efforts  must  be  made 
to  prevent  the  establishment  at  the 
present  time  of  a  number  of  compet- 
ing Higher  Schools  of  Commerce  in 
other  parts  of  the  German  Empire. 
So  widespread  is  the  zeal  of  business 
men  in  Germany  to  secure  the  edu- 
cational advantages  of  these  insti- 
tions  that  plans  are  on  foot  for  the 
establishment  of  Handelshochschu- 
len  in  Aachen,  Hanover,  Dresden, 
and  Frankfurt  -  am  -  Main.'  .  The 
Aachen  project  is  already  certain  to 
be  realised.  But  the  Saxon  Govern 
ment  expresses  the  hope  that  ihe 
other  schemes  may  be  deferred  for 
the  present  at  all  events,  and  relies 
on  the  influence  of  the  Leipzig 
Chamber  of  Commerce  being  direct 
ed  to  secure  this  end. 

Commercial  opinion  in  Germany, 
however,  is  not  unanimous  in  favor 
of  the  establishment  of  schools  of 
commerce.     There  are  some  rather 


bitter  sentences  on  the  subject  in 
the  annua)  report  of  the  Hamburg 
Chamber  of  Commerce  for  1897 
(Jahresbericht  der  Handelskammer 
zu  Hamburg  uber  das  Jahr  1897. 
Hamburg.  Ackerman  und  Wulff) : 
"  The  science  of  business  is  a  sci- 
ence which  must  be  learned  by  prac- 
tical experience.  It  cannot  be  pick- 
ed up  on  the  benches  of  a  class- 
room. It  must  be  acquired  in  prac- 
tical life.  A  young  man  trained  in 
a  School  of  Commerce  will  enter  on 
practical  life  with  his  head  full  of 
all  manner  of  preconceptions  But, 
in  spite  of  all  his  theoretical  knowl- 
edge, he  will  have  to  begin  again 
from  the  beginning  when  he  enters 
practical  life.  The  precious  time 
spent  by  him  at  the  School  of  Com- 
merce will  be  largely  wastec?,  and 
often  there  will  be  nothing  but  his 
academic  tricks  of  style  to  remind 
himself  and  his  associates  that  he 
once  studied  the  science  of  commer- 
cial life."  There  is  a  good-tempered 
reply  to  this  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  das 
gesammte  Kaufjnannissche  Unierricht- 
swesen  for  June,  1898. 

VI. 

Of  the  French  Higher  Schools  of 
Commerce  it  is  unnecessar}'  to  say 
much  in  the  present  paper,  as  a  full 
account  of  the  Ecole  des  Hautes 
Etudes  Commerciaies  at  Paris  has 
been  alreadypublished  in  the  volume 
entitled  "Commercial  Instruction 
organized  by  the  Paris  Chamber  of 
Commerce,"  which  was  prepared  by 
that  Chamber  for  the  Chicago 
World's  Fair  of  1893.*  Moreover, 
at  the  International  Congress  on 
Technical  Education,  held  in  Lon- 
don in  the  summer  of  1897,  an  ad- 
mirable report  oh  Higher  Commer- 
cial Education  in  France   was  read 

*This  book  can  be  seen  at  the  Education 
Department  Library.  It  contains  translations 
of  all  the  regulations  and  of  the  courses  of 
study. 
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by  Monsieur  Jacques  Siegfried,  to 
whom  this  branch  of  French  educa- 
tion is  under  a  heavy  debt.* 

There  are  in  France  at  the  pres 
ent  time  eleven  Higher  Schools  of 
Commerce  recognized  by  the  State. 
The  Director  of  Technical  Instruc- 
tion in  the  French  Mmistry  for 
Commerce  and  Industry  has  kindly 
favored  me  with  the  following  sta- 
tistics showing  the  number  of  stu- 
dents, in  the  first  and  second  years 
respectively,  in  nine  of  these  schools 
in  1896-7.  ' 

ECOLES    SUPERIEURES     DE    COM- 
MERCE. 

Number  of  Students  at   the  end  of 
the  School  Year  1896-7 


Name  cf  Institution. 


Ecole  des   Hautes   Etudes  Cjin- 

merciales,  Paris 

Ecole  Sup^iieure   de  Commerce, 

Paris . 

I_nstitut  Commercial  de  Pa  i  .  .  .  . 
Ecole   Superieure  de  Commerce, 

Bordeaux 

Ecole  Supiirieure    de  Commerce, 

Le   liavre 

Ecole  Supt5  ieure  de  Commerce, 

,      Lille 

Ecole   Superieure  de  Commerce, 

Lyoa 

Ecole    Sup(irieure  de  Commerce. 

Marseille 

Ecjie   Supe.-ieure  de  Commerce, 

Rouen 

Total   


118 


128     I  216 


63 
48 

43 
31 

106 
79 

60 

55 

115 

4) 

43 

83 

45 

51 

93 

'8 

82 

150 

67 

57 

124 

33 

— 

3S 

1042 

The  Higher  School  of  Commerce 
at  Rouen  has  now  got  students  in 
the  second  year.  In  1897  two  new 
Higher  Schools  of  Commerce  were 
opened — viz.,  at  Montpellier  and 
Nancy — making  eleven  in  all,  recog- 
nized by  the  State. 

The  direct  Government  subsidy 
towards  the  maintenance  of  these 
schools  amounted  in  i8g6  only  to 
^400  (10,000  francs).  In  former 
years  the  grant  was  larger.  In  the 
present  year  (1897-8)  the  Govern-  \ 
ment    grant    for    maintenance    will 

*  Printed  in    the   /ournal  of  the  Society  of  \ 
Arts,]\x\y  30,   1897. 


cease  altogether.  The  remission  of 
two  years'  military  service,  granted 
to  those  who  obtain  the  diploma  at 
recognized  Higher  Schools  of  Com- 
merce, is  regarded  as  a  privilege 
sufficient  to  secure  the  attendance  of 
the  necessary  number  of  students. 
And  it  is  also  the  aim  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  stimulate  the  initiative  of 
local  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  a 
matter  which  is  pre-eminently  one 
of  commercial  interest. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  French 
Government  makes  an  annual  grant 
of  ;^i,640  for  traveling  scholarships 
tenable  for  periods  of  two  or  three 
years  by  young  men  who  have  ob- 
tained the  diploma  at  a  recognized 
Higher  School  of  Commerce.  The 
regulations  for  the  award  of  these 
(and  other)  commercial  travelling 
scholarships  are  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  this  paper.  All  the  Higher 
Schools  of  Commerce  have  a  share 
in  these  travelling  scholarships,  ex- 
cept the  schools  at  Montpellier, 
Nancy  and  Rouen,  in  regard  to 
which  no  decision  had  been  reached 
by  the  Government  in  October, 
1897.  Doubtless,  however,  these 
schools  will  in  due  course  share  in 
the  privilege. 

The  movement  for  higher  com- 
mercial education  is  making  rapid 
strides  in  France.  It  has  the  favor 
of  the  Government  and  the  support 
of  a  large  number  of  eminent  mer- 
chants.* 

*  Cp.  the  following  passage  in  an  address 
delivered  at  Nancy  on  Oc  ober  20,  1897,  by 
M.  Boucher,  Minister  of  Commerce  :  Le 
ministre  s'est  eoiuite  feliciie  de  I'augmenta- 
tion  des  candidats  aux  ecoles  commerciales  : 
"  Cast  la,  declar-et-il,  de  la  part  des  families, 
une  perception  bien  nette  du  pie;ent,  et  de 
I'avenir.  Qae  ceux  q  u  peuvent  croire  qu'on 
vivra  de  la  vie  de  rentier  dans  I'avenir  renon- 
cent  a  clever  des  enfants  1  Que  ceux  qui'pen- 
sent  que  des  appointements  de  furcuonnaire 
suffiront  pour  assurer  une  vie  large  voient  mal 
I'avenir,  eux  aussi  !  If  faut  habituer  les  en- 
fants  aux  ceuvres  actives,  aux  luttes,  car  ce 
sont  eix  qui  devront  lutter  et  sauver  I'avenir 
de  leurs  propres  enfants."  Le  Temps,  Octo- 
bre  21,  189/. 
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In  October,  1897^  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity, by  permission  of  he  Frcenth 
Government,  of  visiting  the  Ecoles 
Superieures  de  Commerce  at  Paris 
and  at  Havre.  Unfortunately,  at 
the  time  of  my  visit  the  courses  of 
instruction  had  not  yet  begun,  but  I 
was  allowed  to  see  the  buildings, 
which,  iri  case  of  the  Ecole  des 
Hautes  Etudes  Commerciales.  at 
Paris,  are  on  a  spacious  scale.  This 
institution  comprises  a  residential 
section  as  well  as  provision  for  day 
students,  and  also  a  junior  or  pre- 
paratory department,  which  is  en- 
tirely separated  from  the  higher 
school  itself.  There  is  a  fine  museum 
of  commercial  products,  an  ample 
and  beautiful  library,  a  laboratory, 
two  large  lecture  theatres,  a  number 
of  lecture  rooms,  dining  rooms,  seve- 
ral recreation  rooms,  as  well  as  the 
dormitories,  sanatorium,  etc  ,  which 
belong  to  the  Hall  of  Residence,  as 
we  should,  perhaps,  call  it  in  Eng- 
land. All  this  admirable  provision 
is  due  to  the  liberality  of  the  Paris 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  has 
distinguished  itself  by  its  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  commercial  educa- 
tion. 

Two  features  in  the  French  sys 
tem  of  higher  commercial  education 
are  peculiar,  and  seem  to  call  for 
further  inquiry.  First,  the  remission 
of  two  out  of  three  years  of  military 
service  is  only  granted  to  four-fifths 
of  the  students  who  succeed  in  gain 
ing  a  minimum  of  65  per  cent,  of 
the  marks  obtainable  during  the 
whole  course  of  study.  In  other 
words,  20  per  cent,  of  the  students 
who  come  up  to  the  required  mini- 
mum, though  they  are  now  given 
the  diploma,  fail  to  get  the  naturally 
coveted  exemption  from  two  years' 
military  service.*  It  is  understood 
that  this  regulation  is  designed  as  a 

Until  the  change  of  regulations  made  in 
April,  1895,  the  unlucky  fifth  were  deprived 
of  the  diploma  as  well. 


sort  of  goad   to  stimulate  the  indus- 
try of  the  students. 

Secondly,  the  visitor  to  the  Ecole 
des  Hautes  Etudes  Commerciales  in 
Paris  is  struck  by  the  provision  of  a 
number  of  little  chambers  devoted 
to  the  process  of  frequent  examina- 
tions upon  the  work  done  in  the 
classes.  But  these  recurrent  exam- 
inations ("collections,"  as  they 
would  be  called  at  Oxford,  only  at 
Paris  they  are  held  much  more  fre- 
quently than  once  a  term)  are  con- 
ducted, not  by  the  professors  who 
teach  in  the  classes,  but  by  a  special 
staff  of  "  examinateurs."  The  staff 
thus  comprises  two  distinct  elements, 
the  "  professeurs  "  and  the  "exami- 
nateurs." The  latter  carry  on  a  sort 
of  continuous  audit  of  the  students' 
work.  I  was  assured  that  the  pro- 
fessors and  these  examiners  worked 
in  close  concert,  but  I  regretted  that 
I  had  not  further  opportunity  of  as- 
certaining the  educational  effects  of 
this  rather  anomalous  system. 

In  Paris  I  became  conscious  of 
the  existence  of  two  very  different 
currents  of  opinion,  as  to  the  value, 
for  commercial  purposes,  of  the 
Ecoles  Superieures  de  Commerce. 
A  friend  who  is  the  active  partner  in 
one  of  the  most  famous  publishing 
houses  in  Paris,  spoke  very  frankly 
to  me  on  the  subject.  And  I  may 
add  that  great  weight  attaches  to  his 
opinion,  not  only  because  he  has 
proved  himself  to  possess  the  busi- 
ness faculty  in  a  pre-eminent  degree, 
but  because  he  has  made  a  very 
careful  study  of  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish systems  of  secondary  and  higher 
education.  He  gave  it  has  his  opin- 
ion that  the  success  of  the  Ecoles 
Superieures  de  Commerce  was  mani- 
ly  due  to  the  regulation  granting  to 
a  certain  number  of  holders  of  their 
diplomas  exemption  from  two  out 
of  three  years  of  military  service. 
"  This  is  the  root  of  the  matter  :  it 
isjnot  that  parents  really  care  about 
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higher  commercial  education.  The 
schools  have  no  real  influence  on  the 
higher  walks  of  trade.  Far  better 
give  a  boy  a  first-rate  secondary  edu- 
cation and  then  let  him  travel.  And 
such  a  secondary  education  must  be 
liberal  and  wide.  Mere  specializa- 
tion in  commercial  subjects  does 
harm  instead  of  good.  These  higher 
schools  of  commerce  may  be  first- 
rate  in  producing  specialists.  But 
what  you  want  at  the  head  of  a  bus- 
iness is  a  man  of  energy,  of  strong 
common-sense,  of  imagination,  of 
knowledge  of  the  world.  The  head 
of  a  business  can  hire  a  specialist. 
What  is  absolutely  essential  is  that 
the  chief  of  a  commercial  house 
should  be  a  man  of  character,  not 
simply  crammed  full  of  knowledge." 
I  think  it  right  to  report  the  sub 
stance  of  my  friend's  opinions,  be- 
cause it  is  well  to  hear  both  sides, 
especially  when  put  with  trenchant 
force.  A  few  days  later,  at  Havre,  I 
talked  over  the  same  question  with 
Monsieur  Dany,  the  distinguished 
Director  of  the  Ecole  Superieure  de 
Commerce  in  that  town.  He  ad 
mitted  at  once  that  many  people 
thought  the  higher  schools  of  com- 
merce no  good  for  trade.  But  he 
believed  these  critics  to  be  wrong, 
and  that  the  balance  of  commercial 
opinion  was  gradually  turning 
against  them.  "You  cannot"  (I 
give  the  general  substance  of  his 
remarks)  "learn  in  an  office  all  that 
you  learn  here.  True,  you  cannot 
learn  here  what  you  learn  in  an 
office.  Both  are  necessary  ;  the  two 
are  complementary.  In  the  office 
you  learn  office  routine  ;  here  you 
learn  general  ideas.  The  wider  your 
basis  of  general  knowledge,  the 
more  quickly  can  you  specialise 
afterwards  with  effect.  If  you  go 
into  an  office  too  soon,  you  miss 
your  chance  of  general  education. 
There  are,  in  point  of  fact,  two  dis- 
tinct classes  of  business  men.     The 


first  must  begin  their  practical  work 
in  their  'teens.  They  cannot  afford 
to  wait.  They  miss  their  chance 
of  systematic  education.  Except 
under  fortunate  circumstances,  they 
will  remain  in  subordinate  posts  all 
their  lives.  The  other  class  are  the 
sons  of  rich  merchants,  intended  for 
their  fathers'  business.  These  can 
afford  to  wait.  It  is  well  for  them 
to  know  a  great  deal  about  the  gen- 
eral conditions  of  their  calling  before 
they  actively  enter  upon  it.  Other- 
wise they  will  be  more  or  less  depen- 
dent on  their  own  paid  servants." 
The  social  position  of  trade,  he 
continued,  is  rising  in  France. 
Formerly  a  successful  merchant  put 
his  boy  into  a  profession,  or  sent 
him  into  the  Army.  But  now  that 
a  commercial  career  enjoys  much 
higher  consideration,  wealthy  pa- 
rents are  more  and  more  putting 
their  sons  into  their  own  business. 
And  tor  success  you  need  not  only 
energy  and  character,  not  only 
trained  brain  power,  but  a  wide 
range  of  appropriate  knowledge. 
And  that,  say  the  advocates  of 
higher  commercial  education,  you 
can  get  at  a  Higher  School  of  Com- 
merce. The  retort  of  the  opponents 
of  this  form  of  specialised  educa- 
tional institution  is  that  a  clever 
young  man  who  has  been  well  edu- 
cated at  a  secondary  school  can 
get  this  wide  range  of  appropriate 
commercial  knowledge  a  great  deal 
better  by  travel  and  by  a  period  of 
service  in  a  business  house  abroad. 
Perhaps,  as  Sir  B.  Samuelson  has 
put  it,  the  truth  is  that  the  choice  of 
the  parent  ought  to  depend  on  the 
character  and  disposition  of  the 
young  man. 

I  asked  Monsieur  Dany  whether 
he  found  the  boys  from  the  "  mod- 
ern "  sides  of  secondary  schools 
better  fitted  for  the  work  of  the 
Ecole  Superieure  de  Commerce  than 
boys  from    the  classical    side.     He 
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said  that  it  should  be  so,  but  was 
not  always  so  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
tie  gets  very  promising  pupils 
from  the  classical  side.  The  reason 
is,  he  thought,  that  the  cleverest 
boys  were  still  to  be  found  on  the 
classical  sides  of  secondary  schools. 
But  is  this  because  the  classical 
studies  are  best,  or  because  the  most 
intelligent  boys  still  pursue  them  ? 
The  answer,  he  thought,  was  that 
the  time  will  come,  but  has  not 
come  yet,  when  the  boys  from  the 
"  modern  ''  side  will  be  the  better. 
The  discipline  of  Latin  and  Greek  is 
not  absolutely  necessary  to  culture. 
But  the  alternative  discipline  must 
be  made  very  good  and  very  search- 
ing if  it  is  ever  going  to  compete  for 
the  best  boys  with  the  classical 
education.  As  things  are,  the  clas- 
sical education  often  turns  out  the 
boys  who  do   best  when    they  take 


up  commercial  subjects.  A  manu- 
facturer at  the  Berlin  Conference  on 
Secondary  Education,  in  i8go,  said 
something  of  the  same  sort.  And 
Professor  Layton,  at  the  Institut 
Superieur  de  Commerce,  at  Ant- 
werp, strongly  maintains  that,  up 
to  sixteen,  it  does  not  much  matter 
whether  a  boy  is  taught  classics  or 
not,  "  provided  that  he  is  turned 
into  a  thinkmg  animal."  Premature 
cramming  is  disastrous.  The  thing 
to  aim  at  in  the  early  stages  of 
intellectual  education  is  not  the 
amassing  of  a  great  deal  of  specific 
knowledge  but  the  development  of 
real  interest.  The  mental  powers 
must  not  be  overburdened,  but  so 
trained  as  to  be  easily  mobilized 
and  used  with  swift  effect  on  the 
object  to  hand. — Special  Reports, 
Education  Department,  London. 

(To  be  continued.) 


RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOLS. 
Percy  J.  Robinson,  B.A.,  Toronto. 


The  problems  of  education  have 
been  so  thoroughly  considered  that 
it  would  seem  that  any  further  pro- 
gress towards  their  solution  must  be 
made  through  the  avenues  of  ex- 
perience rather  than  by  means  of 
discussion.  The  importance,  how- 
ever, of  these  problems  is  conceded 
by  all,  and  as  wealth  and  culture 
increase  in  this  new  country  new 
aspects  of  these  old  questions  are 
continually  arising  which  seem  to 
call  for  more  than  passing  atten- 
tion. 

Among  these  the  education  of 
boys  is  a  subject  deserving  of  careful 
thought,  and  one  which  may  well 
attract  to  itself  the  attention  of  all 
who  feel  an  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  Church  and  the  State.  The 
founding  of  a  new  residential  school 
for  boys  under  Presbyterian  aus- 
pices  suggests  that   some  at    least 


have  appreciated  the  importance  of 
this  question  and  have  endeavored 
to  meet  a  need  which  has  long 
existed  and  which  has  of  late  been 
assuming  even   greater  proportions. 

In  this  country  a  boarding-school 
education  is  undoubtedly  more  ex- 
pensive than  that  which  can  be 
obtained  in  the  Public  and  High 
Schools  of  the  province,  and  in]|^the 
present  exceedingly  efficient  state 
of  the  latter  naturally  the  question 
is  asked.  Has  a  boarding-school  ad- 
vantages to  offer  commensurate  with 
the  increased  expenditure  entailed  ? 

Without  detracting  from  the  ex- 
cellent education  imparted  in  On- 
tario schools  it  may  safely  be  said 
that  these  schools  have  not  attained 
the  highest  ideal  of  education  possi- 
ble. Our  system  is  perhaps  superior 
to  any  other  national  school  system, 
and    its  efficiency    will  not   be    im 
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paired  by  the  establishing  of  resi- 
dential schools,  but  there  is  an  edu 
cational  work  which  it  can  never  do 
and  which  can  only  be  effectively 
performed  by  properly  organized 
and  equipped  boarding-schools. 

Education  is  not  merely  a  tram 
ing  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  for 
that  would  be  to  forget  that  there  is 
on  the  one  hand  a  physical  nature 
requiring  careful  attention,  and  on 
the  other  hand  a  spiritual  nature 
which  it  is  perilous  to  neglect.  The 
most  efficient  educational  instru- 
ment will  have  for  its  object  the 
training  of  all  three,  and  if  success 
tul  will  produce  well  balanced  and 
fully  developed  characters. 

This  then  should  be  the  aim  of 
the  residential  school  which  aspires 
to  discharge  faithfully  the  work 
within  its  sphere  It  should  aim  to 
produce  not  mere  scholars  or  mere 
athletes,  but  the  object  should  be 
the  production  of  well  trained  minds 
and  healthy  bodies  and  both  subor 
dinate  to  vigorous,  manly  Christian 
character.  An  end  undoubtedly 
difficult  of  attainment,  but  if  even  an 
approach  is  made  to  such  a  standard 
a  good  work  will  certainly  be  ac 
complished. 

Now,  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
the  boarding-school  is  tiie  only  in- 
stitution which  can  undertake  this 
threefold  educational  work  and  do 
it  effectively.  At  present  the  day 
school,  the  Sunday  school  and  the 
home  divide  the  work  among 
them. 

In  regard  to  the  latter  no  one  will 
be  so  foolish  as  to  deny  that  until  a 
boy  is  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age 
there  is  no  place  where  he  can  re 
ceive  such  care  and  attention  as  in 
the  home  ;  but  after  that  age,  when 
the  basis  of  his  character  has  been 
pretty  surely  laid,  can  home  life  do 
so  much  for  him  as  is  sometimes 
supposed  ?  He  will  spend  the  most 
of  his  time  in  the  day  school  and  the 


best  part  of  his  play-hours  with 
schoolmates,  rangmg  at  liberty 
sometimes  far  from  home,  so  that  the 
oversight  of  the  average  busy  parent 
is  of  necessity  very  limited.  No 
home  exists  solely  for  the  education 
of  the  children.  The  father  is  occu- 
pied with  business  and  the  mother 
has  social  and  household  duties 
which  prevent  her  from  giving  more 
than  a  portion  of  her  time  to  the 
training  of  the  older  children,  and  a 
growing  boy  has  many  educational 
needs  which  the  home  can  hardly 
hope  to  satisfy.  He  needs  the  com- 
panionship of  other  boys.  He  needs 
to  learn  the  lessons  of  self  control, 
of  generosity  and  unselfishness;  and 
these  lessons  can  be  learned  better 
in  the  broader  life  of  a  school  than 
in  the  narrow  limits  of  the  family. 

The  day  school,  again,  while  it  may 
give  an  excellent  mental  education 
can  hardly  pretend  to  train  the  boy's 
physical  nature.  Regular  hours, 
plain  food  and  daily  exercise  are 
necessar}^,  and  the  day-school  is  not 
in  a  position  to  supervise  these. 
Nor  are  the  provincial  schools  at 
present  able  to  give  a  satisfactory 
moral  and  religious  training,  and 
this  lack  is  but  poorly  compensated 
for  by  the  hour  a  week  spent  in 
the  Sunday  school. 

The  boarding-school  takes  the 
place  of  all  three,  the  home,  the  day- 
school  and  the  Sunday  school,  and 
by  discharging  all  three  functions  it 
gains  additional  strength  and  is  able 
more  efTectively  to  do  the  work  of 
each. 

Such  a  school  requires  ampleroom 
for  sports  of  all  kinds,  and  should  if 
possible  be  situated  where  the  out- 
look is  cheerful  and  picturesque. 
Natural  beauty  has  a  powerful 
though  silent  influence  upon  the 
development  of  character.  Hence 
country  life  for  growing  boys  is  pre- 
ferable to  the  restless  activity  of  the 
city.       A  boarding  school  ought  to 
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be  the  ideal  home  on  a  larger  scale. 
Boys  love  to  roam  in  the  woods,  to 
explore,  to  fish,  to  swiir,  and  the 
more  of  these  healthful  and  innocent 
recreations  obtainable  in  the  neigh- 
borhood the  better.  If  the  small 
boy's  time  is  occupied  with  employ- 
ments of  this  kind  he  is  not  very 
likely  to  indulge  in  questionable 
pursuits. 

The  opportunities  for  companion- 
ship and  friendship  at  a  school  of 
this  kind  are  such  as  no  home  can 
ofter.  For  a  boy  to  associate  with 
others  of  his  own  age  is  an  educa- 
tion in  itself.  How  many  an  idle 
hour  is  passed  simply  because  the 
small  boy  has  no  one  with  whom  to 
associate,  and,  if  he  be  a  city  boy, 
no  place  to  play  except  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  front  lawn  or  the  back 
yard.  The  more  good  healthy  play 
a  boy  can  get  the  better  for  him  in 
his  after  life.  Few  parents  have  the 
time  or  the  ability  or  the  inclination 
to  superintend  and  organize  their 
boy's  games  and  recreations. 

Let  the  boy's  mind  be  occupied 
from  the  time  he  gets  up  in  the 
morning  till  he  goes  to  bed  at  night 


with  a  well  organized  routine  of 
lessons,  out  door  exercise  and  play, 
and  let  him  spend  the  evening  m 
preparation  for  next  day's  classes, 
and  his  life,  if  he  is  an  ordinary 
healthy  boy,  will  be  a  happy  one. 
He  will  be  busy  all  day  either  work- 
ing or  playing,  and  when  night 
comes  he  will  be  ready  for  a  sound 
sleep  to  fit  him  for  the  duties  of  th3 
next  day.  Such  a  lite  will  of  neces- 
sity be  a  healthy  one,  and  when  his 
school  days  are  over  he  will  start 
out  with  a  good  store  of  health  and 
happy  memories. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  advantages 
afforded  by  the  training  of  such 
schools.  Others  might  easily  be 
enumerated.  The  boy  gains,  through 
his  intimate  relations  with  other 
boys  and  with  his  masters,  a  know- 
ledge of  humanity  and  a  knowledge 
of  himself  which  will  stand  him  in 
good  stead  when  he  goes  out  into 
the  real  world  beyond  the  school 
walls.  He  has  a  certain  confidence 
in  himself  which  will  carry  him 
through  many  difficulties  and  with- 
out doubt  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
his  own  faults  and  failings. 


THE  HIGH  SCHOOL.* 
By  H.  B,  Williams,  Sandusky. 


It  is  not  my  purpose  to  attempt 
any  discussion  of  plans  for  promot- 
ing High  School  sentiment  or  meth- 
ods of  developing  the  same  in  gen- 
eral. I  want  to  present  some  matters 
which  pertain  to  the  best  methods 
of  inducing  young  people  to  enter 
the  High  School  and  to  remain 
throughout  the  course. 

The  public  High  School  is  now 
recognized  as  a  necessary  part  of  our 
system  of  free  education.  It  is  an 
institution  of  comparatively  recent 
growth,  but  it  has  won  its  way  in  the 

*  Inaugural  address  of  the  President  of  the 


face  of  opposition  until  every  city, 
village  and  many  country  districts 
now  support  a  High  School. 

The  following  data  taken  from 
the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Schools  for  i8g8  indicate  the  status 
of  the  Ohio  High  School  as  far  as 
figures  go.  Out  of  a  total  enroll- 
ment of  837,152,  there  were  55,452, 
or  6.6  per  cent,  in  High  Schools. 
In  township  districts  alone,  out  of 
an  enrollment  of  382,641,  there  were 
5,347,  or  about  if  per  cent,  in  High 
Schools.     In  separate  districts,  out 
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of  an  enrollment  of  449,164,  there 
were  50,105,  or  a  little  more  than  11 
per  cent,  in  High  Schools.  The 
total  value  of  High  School  property 
was  placed  at  $4,425,798,  and  the 
total  amount  paid  High  School 
teachers  in  salaries  was  $1,023,167, 
while  the  amount  of  salaries  paid  to 
teachers  of  all  grades  was  $8,301,- 
395.  A  study  of  these  figures  shows 
conclusively  that  the  High  School 
is  not  the  burden  upon  the  State 
that  it  is  sometimes  charged  with 
being. 

But  these  figures  do  not  accur- 
ately represent  the  scope  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  High  School  as  far  as 
the  number  of  children  benefited  by 
it  is  concerned.  Indirectly  it 
reaches  a  much  larger  part  of  the 
youth  of  the  State  than  is  indicated 
by  these  figures.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  public  High 
School  performs  an  important  func 
tion  in  the  preparation  of  teachers 
for  the  elementary  school.  Statistics 
show  that  between  75  per  cent,  and 
90  per  cent,  of  the  grade  teachers  in 
Ohio  city  schools  received  their  aca- 
demic training  in  the  city  and  village 
High  Schools.  Many  High  Schools 
in  this  State  give  a  course  of  a  year 
or  more  in  professional  preparation 
for  teaching.  Besides  furnishing  a 
goal  to  which  the  pupils  of  the  ele- 
mentary grades  may  look  as  the  cul- 
mination of  the  school  system,  the 
High  School  stands  in  this  import- 
ant relation  to  the  grades,  viz.,  that 
it  supplies  the  elementary  school 
with  its  graduates  for  teachers.  Its 
influence,  then,  is  not  to  be  esti- 
mated wholly  by  the  number  of  pu- 
pils who  enter  it. 

The  sentiment  regarding  higher 
education  in  a  community  has  much 
to  do  with  the  interest  in  the  High 
School.  But  teachers,  unless  they 
have  taught  in  a  school  for  a  long 
period,  are  not  responsible  for  the 
attitude  of  the    public  toward   the 


High  School.  A  healthy,  abiding 
High  School  sentiment  is  a  matter 
of  slow  growth.  Since  the  High 
Schoolfellows  the  elementary  school, 
many  pupils  are  led  to  enter  it  sim- 
ply because  the  machinery  of  the 
system  carries  them  forward.  But 
there  is  a  gap  between  the  grades 
and  the  High  School  wide  enough 
to  alTord  a  convenient  dropping-out 
place.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  at  least 
20  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  promoted 
to  the  High  School  never  enter  it. 
How  shall  these  pupils  be  held  ? 

The  eighth  year  teachers  should 
be  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  High 
School.  No  one  else  has  the  oppor- 
tunities to  impress  upon  their  pupils 
the  advantages  of  a  High  School 
education  which  these  teachers  have. 
They  should  not  only  be  familiar 
with  the  outline  of  the  course  of 
study,  but  they  should  be  familiar 
with  the  subject  matter  as  well. 
They  can,  then,  seize  upon  every 
opportunity  that  arises  in  their  work 
todirect  attention  to  the  High  School. 
To  say  to  an  eighth  year  class  when 
an  interesting  subject  in  science 
comes  up  in  their  work  which  can- 
not be  dealt  with  satisfactorily  on 
account  of  the  pupils'  lack  of  pre- 
paration, "  When  you  get  to  the 
High  School,  all  this  will  be  made 
clear,"  will  prove  of  more  effect  than 
a  dissertation  on  the  advantages  of 
higher  education.  There  is  nothing 
so  attractive  to  a  boy  as  a  machine. 
I  know  a  prominent  Ohio  school 
man  who  was  influenced  to  go  to 
college  by  witnessing  a  few  experi- 
ments in  elementary  science.  It  is 
an  excellent  practice  for  the  super- 
intendent or  some  one  else  to  visit 
the  eighth  year  grades  occasionally 
and  conduct  a  few  simple  experi- 
ments with  apparatus  taken  from 
the  High  School  laboratory.  This 
work  can  be  done  in  connection  with 
the  study  of  geography,  physiology 
or   nature   study,  and  will  not  only 
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furnish  an  opportunity  of  creating 
an  interest  in  the  High  School  but 
of  supplementing  the  regular  work 
of  the  grade  as  well. 

But  after  all  effort  has  been  made 
to  point  pupils  to  the  High  School, 
they  must  be  expi  sed  to  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  summer  vacation.  Many 
of  them  leave  school  in  June  without 
any  fixed  determination  with  refer 
ence  to  their  next  year's  work. 
Some  go  to  work  and  learn  the 
luxury  of  having  spending  money  of 
their  own.  Thus  in  various  ways 
the  attention  of  pupils  who  have 
been  promoted  to  the  High  School 
is  called  away  from  their  school 
work  and  many  of  them  are  lost  to 
the  school.  An  active  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  eighth  year  teachers  to 
incite  interest  in  the  High  School 
must  be  supplemented  by  some 
plan  to  secure  the  pupils'  decisions 
regarding  their  next  year's  work 
before  they  leave  school  for  their 
vacation.  Permit  me  to  sug- 
gest a  plan  which  has  proven 
successful  in  some  measure  in  my 
own  experience.  I  grant  that  it 
would  not  signify  much  in  small 
schools  where  the  eighth  year  and 
High  Schools  are  located  in  the  same 
building.  In  fact  under  such  condi- 
tions no  plan  of  this  kind  is  neces- 
sary, as  the  eighth  year  pupils  are 
already  more  or  less  familiar  with 
the  appointments  of  the  HighSchool, 
but  in  a  large  school  it  will  be  found 
helpful. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the 
school  year  keep  the  advantages  of 
the  High  School  very  prominently 
before  the  eighth  year  pupils.  Plan 
a  promotion  exercise  in  which  the 
pupils  who  are  to  be  advanced  will 
be  brought  together.  The  presence 
of  a  large  number  who  have  com- 
pleted the  elementary  course  will 
prove  an  inspiration  to  some  pupils. 
Young  people  are  influenced  greatly 
by  the  actions  of  their  schoolmates. 


Take  advantage  ot  this  characteris- 
tic of  human  nature.  By  all  means 
use  the  High  School  assembly  room 
for  these  exercises.  Provide  a  pro- 
gram to  be  given  by  representatives 
of  the  different  schools  and  use  as 
many  pupils  as  time  will  permit.  At 
the  close  of  the  exercises  present 
each  pupil  with  a  promotion  certifi- 
cate which  states  on  its  face  that  it 
entitles  the  owner  to  enter  the  High 
School.  Send  out  invitations  in  ad- 
vance to  the  parents  of  the  pupils 
to  be  present.  Let  the  superintend- 
ent or  High  School  principal  take  a 
few  minu'.es  to  explain  the  courses 
of  study  offered  by  the  High  School 
and  to  impress  upon  pupils  and 
parents  the  advantage  of  deciding 
upon  a  course  of  study  before  the 
beginning  of  the  summer  vacation. 
For  the  convenience  of  parents  and 
in  order  to  reach  them  all,  it  is  well 
to  present  each  pupil  with  an  out- 
line of  the  courses  of  study  with 
sufficient  explanations  appended  to 
make  it  easily  understood.  A  print 
ed  copy  of  a  brief,  pointed  address 
to  parents  setting  forth  the  advan 
tages  of  the  High  School  and  the 
necessity  for  broader  preparation 
than  the  elementary  school  offers, 
should  accompany  the  copy  of  the 
course  of  study.  The  superintend- 
ent, High  School  principal  and 
eighth  year  teachers  should  proffer 
their  assistance  to  pupils  and  parents 
in  selecting  a  course  of  study.  Ap- 
point a  time  for  such  conferences. 
After  the  exercises  are  concluded, 
have  a  company  of  first  year  High 
School  pupils  conduct  the  eighth 
year  pupils  through  the  High  School 
rooms.  I  would  select  the  first  year 
pupils,  since  they  have  been  out  of 
the  grades  but  a  year,  and  they  will 
be  known  by  the  eighth  year  pupils 
of  the  school  from  which  they  came 
only  a  year  ago.  Let  everything 
possible  be  done  to  create  a  favora- 
ble  impression.      A    simple    sort  of 
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reception  might  be  planned  to  give 
an  opportunity  for  the  pupils  who 
come  from  different  buildings  to 
become  acquainted.  As  will  readily 
be  seen  the  whole  object  of  this 
scheme  is  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  young  people  to  the  High  School 
— its  rooms,  laboratories,  course  of 
study  and  general  equipment  before 
they  enter  upon  their  summer  vaca 
tion.  By  the  time  the  schools  close 
it  will  be  known  how  many  of  the 
class  are  undecided  as  to  whether 
they  will  enter  the  High  School  or 
not,  and  all  such  cases  should 
be  looked  after  personally  by  the 
superintendent  or  High  School 
principal. 

When  the  young  people  are  once 
in  the  High  School,  the  problem  of 
holding  them  must  be  faced.  There 
is  usually  a  loss  of  at  least  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  in  the  first  year  class. 
This  shrinkage  is  produced  by  a 
number  of  causes,  some  of  which  are 
due  to  deficiencies  in  the  pupil  and 
others  to  a  failure  to  adapt  the  High 
School  system  to  the  needs  of  begin- 
ners. Of  the  latter  causes,  there  are 
three  that  are  deserving  of  particu 
lar  mention. 

The  first  cause  is  the  failure  on  the 
part  of  High  School  teachers  to  ap- 
preciate the  significance  of  the  new 
birth  which  pupils  experience  about 
theage  at  which  they  enter  the  High 
School.  Every  one  who  has  studied 
children  either  as  parent  or  teacher, 
knows  the  changes  which  come  in 
the  hfe  of  the  child  with  the  usher- 
ing in  of  the  period  of  adoles 
cence.  This  stage  of  Hfe  practi- 
cally coincides  with  the  time  at 
which  the  pupil  enters  the  High 
School.  From  earliest  childhood  up 
to  this  time  the  child's  activities 
have  been  prompted  by  influences 
not  under  his  own  control.  His  life 
has  been  the  result  of  tendencies 
which  have  been  transmitted  to  him 
by  his  ancestors;  but  now  he  awak 


ens  to  a  new  order  of  things.  His 
own  personality  begins  to  develop 
and  assert  itself.  He  stands  in  the 
face  of  these  mysteries  perplexed 
and  helpless.  At  this  stage  we  be- 
gin to  discover  the  qualities  which 
shall  go  to  determine  the  character 
of  the  adult.  This  is  the  period  in 
life  which  has  most  to  do  with  shap- 
ing character.  It  is  a  time  when 
the  youth  needs  most  of  all  the  help 
of  a  sympathetic  teacher  who  under- 
stands him.  If  he  finds  the  personal 
help  which  his  condition  demands, 
he  remains  in  school,  but  if  he  fails 
to  find  the  sympathy  which  his  na- 
ture craves,  he  will  go  elsewhere.  I 
firmly  believe  that  many  of  the  first 
year  High  School  pupils  who  with- 
draw in  the  early  part  of  the  first 
term  belong  to  this  class. 

The  second  cause  is  similar  in  some 
respects  to  the  first  but  it  arises  from 
an  entirely  different  condition.  It  is  the 
result  of  the  abrupt  change  from 
elementary  to  High  School  methods. 
When  a  pupil  enters  the  High  School 
he  cannot  fail  to  observe  the  differ- 
ence in  his  environment  there  and 
in  the  grades.  Every  superinten- 
dent and  High  School  teacher  has 
observed  the  lost  and  unsettled  con- 
dition of  first  year  High  School 
pupils  at  the  opening  of  the  fall 
term.  They  wander  about  aim- 
lessly, not  knowing  where  to  begin 
with  their  work  nor  how  to  do  it. 
The  reason  is  not  difficult  to  dis- 
cover. The  transition  from  the 
elementary  to  the  secondary  schooj 
is  a  wide  one,  much  wider  it 
seems  to  me  than  we  are  accustomed 
to  think.  There  is  little  similarity 
in  the  conditions.  In  the  first  eight 
years  of  his  school  course,  the  child 
has  been  associated  for  a  year  at  a 
time  with  one  teacher.  Special 
teachers  come  and  go  but  they  do 
not  break  the  spell  which  binds  him 
to  the  regular  teacher.  His  study 
periods   as    well  as    his    recitation 
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periods  are  presided  over  by  the 
same  teacher.  One  of  the  greatest 
dangers  of  the  graded  school  sj'stem 
grows  out  of  this  condition  I  refer 
to  the  temptation  to  give  pupils  too 
much  assistance  and  thus  rob  them 
of  all  opportunity  for  self-activity. 
The  more  interested  and  enthusias- 
tic the  teacher,  the  greater  is  the 
danger  of  erring  in  this  respect 
unless  he  is  constantly  on  his  guard. 
The  teacher  in  the  rural  school  with 
his  multiplicity  of  classes  is  pre- 
vented by  the  system  under  which 
he  is  working  from  making  the  ser- 
ious mistake  of  giving  too  much  aid 
to  his  pupils.  Then  m  the  grades 
the  personality  of  the  teachers  has 
free  course  in  its  influence  on  the 
pupil.  The  associations  of  the 
school  bring  teacher  and  pupil  into 
close  personal  touch.  The  grade 
teacher  has  an  opportu.iity  of  mould- 
ing character  through  his  own 
example  which  no  one  outside  the 
circle  of  the  home  possesses.  All 
these  circumstances  tend  to  produce 
in  the  pupil  a  feeling  of  strong 
dependence  upon  the  teacher.  But 
when  the  pupil  enters  the  High 
School  for  the  first  time,  how  differ- 
ent are  the  conditions  !  If  the  High 
School  is  a  large  one,  he  is  thrown 
in  with  a  large  class  of  pupils, 
many  of  whom  are  strange  to  him  ; 
he  is  seated  it  may  be  in  a  large 
study  room  among  hundreds  of 
pupils  and  he  moves  from  it  to  the 
recitation  rooms ;  or  he  may  be 
seated  in  a  room  of  smaller  dimen- 
sions where  he  will  be  visited  by 
three  or  four  teachers  during  the 
dav.  Heretofore,  he  was  associated 
with  one  teacher  all  day  long  ;  now 
he  comes  in  contact  with  no  one 
teacher  long  enough  or  closely 
enough  to  feel  the  touch  of  his  per- 
sonality. Is  it  strange  that  the 
pupil  should  feel  lost  and  helpless 
under  these  new  surroundings? 
Like   the    Jews    in    captivity    in   a 


strange  land,  they  hang  their,"  harps 
on  the  willows  "  and  weep  over  their 
loneliness. 

But  where  shall  we  look  for  the 
remedy  for  this  trouble  ?  I  reply  to 
the  High  School  rather  than  to  the 
elementary  school.  The  advocates 
of  departmental  teaching  urge  its 
introduction  into  the  grades  as  the 
best  solution  of  this  question  of 
making  the  transition  from  the 
grades  to  the  High  School  less 
abrupt.  They  argue  that  this  sys- 
tem will  cultivate  self-dependence 
in  the  grammar  grade  pupils  so  that 
when  they  come  to  the  High  School 
they  will  feel  at  home  with  the  con- 
ditions there.  I  grant  that  that 
much  is  true,  but  think  of  the  cost. 
To  me  one  of  the  greatest  blessings 
that  can  come  to  a  pupil  in  the 
plastic,  formative  stage  of  his  char- 
acter is  the  influence  of  a  noble 
teacher  of  strong  personality.  It 
will  count  for  more  in  the  end  than 
all  else.  It  is  the  siinimum  bonuvi 
of  our  educational  system,  and  any 
plan  which  deprives  the  pupil  of 
this  influence  ib,  in  my  judgment, 
faulty.  My  own  belief  is  that  the 
gap  between  the  grades  and  the 
High  School  can  be  partially  closed 
through  a  plan  of  organization  of 
the  High  School  teaching  force  that 
will  in  no  way  weaken  the  High 
School  but  on  the  contrary  add  to 
its  strength.  I  would  place  the 
first  year  pupils  in  charge  of  the 
strongest  teachers  in  the  High 
School.  Teachers  who  not  only 
know  how  to  give  instruction  but 
also  how  to  reach  boys  and  girls  of 
this  particular  age.  I  believe  that 
it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  occasion- 
ally promote  to  the  High  School  a 
teacher  who  has  had  successful 
experience  in  the  eighth  grade.  It 
is  better  to  assign  a  weak  teacher 
to  the  upper  classes  than  to  the 
incoming  class.  Here,  then,  it 
seems  to  me  is  the    solution    of  this 
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perplexing  question.  The  High 
School  must  come  down  to  meet 
the  elementary  school  in  its  methods 
of  dealing  with  first  year  pupils. 

The  third  cause  which  limits  the 
patronage  of  the  High  School  is  the 
lack  of  freedom  in  the  matter  of 
choosing  a  course  of  study.  The 
statement  is  made  above,  that  last 
year,  there  were  11  per  cent,  of  the 
total  enrollment  in  separate  districts 
in  the  High  Schools.  In  the  larger 
city  schools  the  per  cent,  is  very 
rhuch  less.  Last  year  in  Cincin'nati 
out  of  a  total  enrollment  of  43,458, 
2,249,  or  a  little  more  than  five  per 
cent.,  were  in  the  High  School.  In 
Cleveland  there  were  3.233  out  of  a 
total  enrollment  of  49,727,  a  little 
more  than  six  and  one  half  per  cent, 
in  the  High  School.  These  results 
seem  very  unsatisfactory  when  we 
consider  the  advantages  of  such 
training  as  the  High  Schools  of 
these  cities  afford,  The  question 
forces  itself  upon  us,  Whit  has 
the  course  of  study  to  do  with  the 
High  School  enrollment  ?  In  the 
Galesburg  High  School,  where  an 
elective  system  has  been  in  use  for 
the  past  four  years,  the  enrollment 
has  increased  from  234  to  518  pupils, 
while  the  increase  in  the  enrollment 
below  the  High  School  has  been 
but  nine  per  cent.  The  fact  that 
294  or  35  more  than  half  of  the 
pupils  enrolled  in  this  High  School 
chose  some  other  course  than  the 
usual  Latin  and  Scientific  courses 
would  seem  to  argue  that  the  phen 
omenal  growth  in  this  school  is  due 
to  the  freedom  'that  is  given  in  the 
selection  of  studies.  The  High 
School  should  aim  to  extend  its 
influence  as  far  as  is  consistent 
with  a  fair  standard  of  work.  To 
plan  courses  of  study  which  are 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  any  parti- 
cular class  is  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  our  free  school  system.  The 
High  School  must  recognize  mental 


differences,  and  adjust  itself  to  them. 
I  have  had  opportunities  to  observe 
the  influence  ot  expanding  High 
School  courses  by  the  introduction 
of  new  courses  in,  at  least,  two 
Ohio  Higti  Schools.  In  both  cases, 
not  only  the  High  School  enrollment 
was  greatly  mcreased,  but  the  num- 
ber choosing  the  orthodox  courses 
grew  almost  correspondingly.  The 
average  High  School  pupil  is  dem- 
ocratic in  his  ideas.  Say  to  him 
you  must  study  Latin  and  in  many 
cases  he  will  refuse  to  enter  the 
High  School,  whereas  if  he  has  a 
choice  in  the  selection  of  his  course 
he  will  be  very  likely  to  choose  the 
Latin  course. 

In  the  process  of  multiplying 
courses,  there  is  a  great  danger  of 
sacrificing  thoroughness  for  breadth. 
Many  small  High  Schools  make 
the  mistake  of  overloading  their 
course;  consequently  no  part  of 
the  work  is  done  well.  It  is  certainly 
better  to  do  two  years  of  thorough 
work  than  to  give  a  smattering  of 
four  years'  work  in  two.  While 
every  High  School  owes  it  to  its 
district  to  offer  as  broad  a  course 
as  possible,  yet  it  should  offer  no 
broader  course  nor  no  more  courses 
than  its  facilities  for  good  work 
will  justify. 

But  what  shall  be  said  of  an  en- 
tirely elective  course  ?  The  ques- 
tion is  a  debatable  one.  I  can  see 
opportunities  for  good  in  such  a 
system.  Under  the  influence  of 
strong  teachers  who  will  be  consult- 
ed by  parents  and  pupils  in  the  mat- 
ter of  selecting  courses,  it  would, 
doubtless,  succeed  well. 

One  of  the  important  advantages 
which  the  graded  school  possesses 
over  the  mixed  or  ungraded  school 
is  the  stimulus  to  the  pupil  which 
comes  to  him  from  pursuing  a  care- 
fully planned  course  of  study.  There 
is  valuable  training  in  doing  a  pie- 
scribed  amount  of  work  in  a  certain 
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period  of  time.  I  am  old  fogy 
enough  to  believe  in  the  value  of  a 
little  of  the  discipline  of  the  disa- 
greeable. To  be  able  to  concen- 
trate all  one's  powers  of  mind  upon 
the  solution  of  an  uninteresting  and, 
possibly,  distasteful  problem  is  a 
valuable  accomplishment.  There  is 
no  one  who  succeeds  lo  any  degree 
in  life  but  must  have  this  sort  of 
self-control  put  to  the  test  very 
often.  I  am  in  sympathy  with  the 
spirit  of  an  elective  course  but  not 
with  the  letter.  I  cannot  persuade 
myself  that  young  people  ought  lo 
be  graduated  from  our  High  Schools 
without,  at  least,  an  effort  to  master 
elementary  Algebra  I  am  free  lo 
say,  however,  that  after  a  pupil  had 
demonstrated    his     entire    lack    of 


ability  to  acquire  a  knowledge  ot 
the  rudiments  of  Algebra,  if  he 
showed  ability  in  other  lines  of  study 
I  would  not  hesitate  to  sign  his  di 
ploma      But  such  cases  are  rare. 

Most  High  Schools  now  maintain 
from  three  to  five  courses  of  study 
so  arranged  as  to  prepare  for  the 
future  work  of  the  pupil.  With  this 
number  of  courses  and  with  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  freedom  in  the  inatter 
of  substituting  studies,  if  proper 
effort  is  tnade  by  the  eighth  grade 
and  High  School  teachers  to  lead 
pupils  to  select  the  courses  best 
adapted  to  their  different  tastes  and 
capabilities,  I  see  no  reason  for 
more  freedom  than  is  now  possible 
under  the  present  system. — Ohio 
Educational  Monthly. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


Deliver  not  the  tasks  of  might 

To  weakness,  neither  hide  the  ray 
From  those,  not  blind,  who  wait  for  day, 

Tho'  sitting  girt  with  doublful  light. 


"  That  from  Discussion's  lips  may  fall 

With  Lite,  that  working  strongly,  binds- 
Set  in  all  lights,  by  many  minds. 

So  close  the  interests  of  all." 


Since  my  return  from  Britain 
where  I  spent  my  summer  holidays 
this  year,  I  have  been  frequently 
asked,  What  have  you  seen  ?  Any- 
thing to  tell  your  co-workers  and  the 
country  of  work  being  done  in  the 
homeland  in  education  ?  The  brief 
answer  to  be  true  would  be,  "  Much 
in  every  way." 

The  readers  of  The  Canada  Ed 
UCATIONAL  Monthly  will  remember 
that  the  editor  visited  Syracuse  last 
Christmas  and  that  afterwards  he 
gave  his  impressions  of  what  he  saw 
and  heard  in  the  pages  of  this  mag 
azine.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
fellow-workers  and  others  in  both 
countries  appreciated  the  brief 
sketches.  The  editor  does  not  ex- 
pect to  be  anything  like  so  success- 
ful in  dealing  with  Britain  for  very 
obvious  reasons,  though  he  is  not  for- 
getful of  the  admonition,  "  hitch 
your  waggon  to  a  star." 


Our  note  this  month  is  on  the 
"  Open  door  to  the  High  School  " 
Some  details  were  given  in  the  early 
months  of  this  year  in  this  Journal 
about  the  great  facilities,  by  com- 
parison, afforded  to  intending  en 
trants  to  the  High  Schools  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  all  their 
arrangements  strongly  tending  to 
make  easy  the  passing  of  pupils 
from  the  Public  Schools  to  the  High 
Schools. 

The  writer  could  find  no  trace 
there  of  a  practice  which  has  pre 
vailed  in  Ontario  for  some  years 
of  opening  the  door  of  entrance  to 
the  High  School  only  once  in 
each  twelve  months  and  then 
closing  it  so  rigidly  that  it  is  alinost 
impossible  to  cause  it  even  to  stand 
ajar  wide  enough  to  force  a  boy  in. 
Here  is  one  example  of  what  hap- 
pens, not  infrequently,  in  our  en- 
lightened   and    free   country.     This 
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month  (Sept.,  1899)  a  father  called 
on  the  writer  concerning  the  admis- 
son  of  his  son  His  son  had  written 
at  the  entrance  examination  in  June 
and  passed  in  each  subject  except 
one  in  which  he  failed  by  two  points, 
he  failed  also  on  the  total.  His  father 
wished  his  son  to  begin  the  study  of 
languages.  And  hethoughtthat  since 
the  boy  had  done  so  well  in  his  class 
during  the  year  he  should  be  admit- 
ted ;  the  lad  had  a  good  record. 
The  father  was  given  all  necessary 
directions  how  to  proceed  in  order 
to  secure  the  admission  of  his  son. 
After  an  interval  of  four  or  five  days 
the  father  returned, stating  that  he  so 
far  had  not  succeeded  in  his  object, 
and  was  afraid  that  he  was  going  to 
fail  because  he  had  recerved  so  little 
encouragement  in  his  efforts  for  the 
admission  of  his  son,  who  would  lose 
a  year,  if  he  was  not  admitted.  The 
Principal  of  the  High  School  or 
Collegiate  was  powerless  and  had  to 
confess  that  such  was  the  case. 

Contrast  with  this  the  ready 
welcome  a  pupil  would  receive  in 
London,  England.  "  Boys  and  girls 
are  admitted  to  the  school  who  have 
received  an  education  equivalent 
to  the  Sixth  Standard  of  the  Edu- 
cational Code,  or  who  shall  exhibit 
such  exceptional  knowledge  as  shall 
warrant  the  Governing  Body  in 
assuming  that  they  will  be  able 
to  profit  by  the  advanced  instruction 
offered.  Prospectus  Day  School, 
S.  W.  Polyteclmic,  Chelsea.''  Ad- 
mission is  granted  at  any  time. 

"  Boys  are  admitted  into  the 
school  by  the  High  Master  at  the 
commencement  of  each  term.  There 
are  three  terms  in  the  year  ;  an  ex- 
amination for  admission  is  held  at 
the  beginning  of  each  term."  This 
is  the  way  the  door  is  kept  open 
all  the  year  and  since  1515  at  the 
Manchester  Grammar  School. 

At  the  Glasgow  High  School 
boys    are  taken    in    t'^  begin    their 


studies  at  this  ancient  andcelebrated 
school  at  the  age  of  seven  or  eight 
years,  that  is,  into  the  Junior  or 
English  part  '^f  the  school,  and 
at  any  time,  but  here  we  have 
more  than  English  taught,  some 
other  language  is  included  in  the 
course  of  study.  '1  hese  schools  in 
London,  Manchester  and  Glasgow 
are  simply  selected  to  show  the  uni- 
versal practice  which  obtains  in 
Great  I3ritain.  If  we  go  to  the 
continent  of  Europe,  this  pro- 
nounced encouragement  is  more  em- 
phatic than  in  Britain.  In  Germany, 
for  instance,  the  rule  is,  that  every 
scholar  who  can  at  all,  must  proceed 
to  the  Secondary  School  for  in  the 
Secondary  School  the  parting  of  the 
ways  really  appears 

To  show  what  educators  in  the 
United  States  of  America  think 
about  this  important  question,  we 
this  month  reproduce  the  inaugural 
address  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Williams, 
President  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence,  delivered  at  Put- 
in-Bay Island,  June,  1899. 

It  is  high  time  our  mode  of  en- 
trance to  High  Schools  was  care- 
fully reconsidered  and  modified. 
Il  is  also  most  essential,  to  say  the 
least,  that  some  of  our  fellow  work- 
ers in  the  Public  Schools  should 
look  further  afield  than  the  Public 
School. 


The  editor  of  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly  does  not  omit  the  education- 
al side  of  things  in  his  excellent 
periodical,  but  our  readers  will  hard- 
ly look  with  less  excitement  on  his 
latest  statement  concerning  the 
modern  child's  capacity  for  work 
than  they  would  on  the  announce- 
ment of  some  marvellous  invention. 
"  One  broad  fact,"  says  that  gentle- 
man, "stares  the  educational  world 
in  the  face,  and  that  is  the  average 
child  has  to  day,  at  a  given  age,  a 
less  capacity  for  learning   than  the 
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average  child  of  thirty  years  ago." 
Is  this  mere  opinion  or  is  it  really 
a  statement  of  fact  ?  There  is  work 
here  for  the  educationist  who  de- 
lights to  collect  his  data  by  circular, 
and  until  well  established  data  have 
come  to  hand  it  will  be  safer  for  all 
of  us  not  to  take  the  editor  of  the 
great  scientific  periodical  at  his 
word. 


The  teacher  is  not  always  safe 
from  the  rigor  of  the  magistrate, 
who  often  has  to  punish,  in  discipline 
trials,  the  wrong  person,  as  he  not 
unfrequently  has  to  say  in  private 
after  the  court  has  closed.  This 
time  the  charge  of  assault,  however, 
came  from  the  teacher,  and  it  is  the 
assailing  patron  that  is  fined.  There 
is  no  need  to  mention  names.  The 
lawyer  for  the  plaintiff  stated  that  a 
bo}'  had  been  guilty  of  disobedience 
and  had  to  be  punished  across  the 
hand  with  a  cane.  The  defendant, 
a  woman,  had  gone  to  the  school 
to  raise  a  disturbance  over  the  mat- 
ter, though  it  does  not  appear  that 
there  was  any  relationship  between 
her  and  the  punished  boy.  The 
teacher  asked  the  defendant  to  leave 
the  schoolroom,  but  she,  hav- 
ing refused,  he  had  to  eject  her.  In 
the  porchway  the  infuriated  woman 
inflicted  a  bruise  on  the  teacher's 
forehead  and  also  broke  his  watch- 
chain.  The  Court  imposed  a  fine 
with  an  alternative  of  fourteen  days 
in  jail. 


As  a  specimen  of  the  criticism 
which  is  not  unfrequently  met  with  we 
publish  in  this  issue  report  of  schools 
in  the  county  of  Simcoe,  by  Inspec- 
tors Morgan,  Day  and  McKee.  Mr. 
Morgan  is  the  most  outspoken  of 
the  three.  Plainly,  we  must  reach 
out  towards  an  education  more  in 
contact  with  the  life  of  our  people. 
Inspectors  and  masters  in  our 
schools    should    take    the    lead    in 


showing,  what  direction  we  should 
take.  If  alteration  is  required  in 
our  programme  of  studies  let  us 
change  to  meet  the  ever-changing 
conditions  of  our  country.  Expan- 
sion, freedom,  life  we  must  have. 

The  first  month  of  the  year's 
work,  after  the  pleasant  midsummer 
recess,  has  again  begun,  with  its 
crowding  duties  to  every  educa- 
tional worker,  and  we  hasten  to  send 
greetings  to  all  our  coworkers, 
readers  or  non -readers.  How  often 
has  it  been  said,  even  by  citizens 
who  have  never  experienced  the 
trials  that  beset  the  pathway  of  the 
earnest,  conscientious  teacher,  that 
no  other  calling  in  the  world  is  of 
the  importance  of  school  director- 
ship, and  how  often  is  the  statement 
being  repeated  in  our  own  times  ! 
And  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  teacher's  rewards  are  still  for 
the  most  part  subjective — the  direct 
influence  for  good  upon  his  own 
soul  arising  from  the  soul  improve- 
ment of  those  under  his  director- 
ship. And  the  teacher  who  does  not 
know  of  these  rewards  nor  the  sat- 
isfaction they  bring  can  seldom 
take  kindly  to  the  close  of  the  holi- 
day season.  The  holiday  season  is  a 
reward  to  all  teachers,  and  perhaps 
the  world  may  yet  come  to  see  how 
important  a  well-spent  recess  is  to 
the  cause  of  education,  just  as  the 
teacher's  duties  may  at  some  future 
time  bring  with  them  the  higher  re- 
munerations. In  sending  our  greet- 
ings we  plead  with  and  for  our  fel- 
low-workers a  greater  measure  of 
CO  operation  in  every  effort  to  raise 
the  standing  of  the  teacher.  The 
prophet,  who  interrupts  the  ordinary 
routine,  has  always  had  to  meet  the 
neglect  or  disrespect  of  those  whom 
he  would  reform.  His  very  origi- 
nality is  taken  as  a  sign  of  madness. 
His^  words  and  actions  are  inces- 
santly frictional.  But  as  soon  as 
there  arises  a   "  school   of  the  pro- 
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phets  "  to  foster  his  views  and  fur- 
ther his  aims  there  is  a  reaction. 
His  originality  becomes  the  common 
way  of  looking  at  things.  The  ex 
traordinary  of  one  generation  be- 
comes the  ordinary  of  the  succeed- 
ing generation,  and  the  prophet 
becomes  scented  after  all  with  the 
incense  of  the  hero  worshippers. 
The  teacher  may  get  a  whiff  now 
and  again  of  such  incense  as  his 
faithfulness  comes  to  be  recognized 
in  the  community  where  he  labors. 
But  we  would  have  more  of  a  re- 
ward even  than  this  for  our  teachers. 
We  would  have  them  removed 
beyond  the  prospect  of  penury  when 


their  task  is  done.  We  would  have 
their  emoluments  made  commen- 
surate with  the  importance  of  the 
work  they  have  to  perform,  and, 
when  we  plead  for  co  operation  in 
this  direction,  we  plead  for  what,  as 
every  sensible  citizen  knows,  has 
realized  the  raising  of  the  status  of 
every  profession  or  calling  in  the 
land.  "  The  laborer  is  worthy  of 
his  hire,"  and,  if  our  teachers  will 
only  rally  round  the  principle,  the 
fifteen-dollar-a-month  teacher  will 
have  no  place  in  our  educational 
economics,  nor  yet  the  silly  compe- 
titions for  positions  at  the  lowest 
salary. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


Inspector  Morgan,  North  Simcoe, 
reported  as  follows  : 

"I  beg  to  present  my  report  for 
1898  with  schedule  attached,  and 
desire  to  add  one  or  two  observa- 
tions on  topics  which  seem  to  me 
important. 

I  hope  that  you  will  at  this  ses- 
sion pass  the  usual  grant  of  $50  for 
the  promotion  examinations.  In 
this  connection  let  me  say  I  believe 
these  examinations  would  be  much 
cheaper  and  in  every  way  more 
beneficial  were  they  uniform  through 
out  the  county.  Acting  on  this  idea, 
I  took  the  opportunity  (after  con- 
sultation with  Inspector  Day)  at  a 
Union  Convention  with  the  teachers 
of  East  Simcoe,  of  having  a  com- 
mittee appointed  to  hold  a  joint  ex 
amination  with  uniform  papers. 
Unfortunately  though,  the  repre- 
sentatives from  East  Simcoe  saw 
difficulties  where  I  do  not  think  that 
they  exist,  and  so  the  committee  re- 
ported against  a  union. 

The  Continuation  Classes  still  do 
good  work.  I  do  not  approve  of 
their  existence  unless  there  are  two 
teachers  in   the    school.     I    do  not 


recommend  them  unless  there  are 
three,  lest  the  many  pupils  should 
suffer  for  the  advancement  of  two 
or  three.  I  cannot  but  think  that, 
on  the  principle  of  the  greatest  good 
to  the  greatest  number,  part  of  the 
money  spent  on  secondary  educa- 
tion would  be  better  expended  in 
the  encouragement  and  mainten- 
ance of  these  Continuation  Classes. 
Some  years  ago,  against  strenuous 
opposition,  I  strongly  urged  a  more 
practical  and  business  education. 
The  recent  changes  made  by  the  de 
partment  have  tended  steadily  in 
this  direction,  but  they  have  been 
too  late  to  stem  the  torrent  of  pro- 
fessionalism, which,  to  my  thinking, 
has  done  and  is  doing  so  much  in- 
jury throughout  Ontario.  Similarly 
I  have  for  a  long  time  warmly  ad- 
vocated the  fitting  of  our  system  the 
more  thoroughly  to  meet  the  practi- 
cal needs-  of  this  busy  age.  Agri- 
culture has  been  put  on  the  time- 
table, but  nothing  will  be  done, 
indeed, until  teachers  are  themselves 
taught  that  they  cannot  teach  it. 
Quite  recently,  however,  I  notice 
that    a    movement    is    on    foot   to 
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establish  schools  in  which  boys  will 
be  taught  the  mechanical  arts  and 
girls  will  be  instructed  in  kindred 
pursuits.  H  these  efforts  are  to  be 
successful,  however,  the  Department 
of  Education  must  take  up  the  ques- 
tion more  firmly  and  liberally  than 
at  present  appears  likely,  and  the 
house  must  approach  the  question 
without  any  political  feeling,  if  such 
a  thing  be  possible. 

I  have  very  unwillingly  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  in  some  respects 
at  least  we  have  not  improved  very 
much  on  the  condition  of  affairs 
which  obtained  twenty-five  years 
ago.  We  do  too  much  spoon-feed- 
ing for  our  children  now-a-days. 
The  salaries  are  disgracefully  low, 
and  there  is  an  over-production  of 
teachers  without  either  experience 
or  sense  of  responsibility.  Each  of 
these  two  evils  is,  in  turn, increasing 
the  other,  and  so  long  as  these  two 
conditions  obtain  I  see  no  hope  for 
improvement.  The  remedy  is  yet  to 
be  found. 

Yet  the  vast  majority  of  teachers 
are  working  honestly  according  to 
their  ability,  and  should  anything 
occur  to  change  my  sphere  of  labor, 
and  so  move  me  from  Barrie,  I  shall 
never  cease  to  take  the  deepest  in- 
terest in  the  educational  welfare  of 
the  county,  to  whose  service  I  have 
given  twenty-eight  of  the  best  years 
of  my  life  " 

MR.  m'kEE  reports  PROGRESS. 

The  following  are  a  few  facts 
gathered  from  a  lengthy  report  by 
Inspector  McKee,  of  South  West 
Simcoe  : 

Eighty-seven  rural  schools  with 
ninety-six  departments  ;  six  public 
schools  with  twenty-six  departments; 
fifty-one  brick  school  ht)uses,  one 
stone,  one  log,  and  forty-three  frame; 
buildings  and  grounds  are  valued 
at  $125,000,  and  the  furnishings 
$23,000. 


Of  the  122  teachers  employed 
sixty-six  are  males  and  fifty-six  fe- 
males ;  forty-five  have  Normal  train- 
ing, and  all  others  have  passed 
through  the  Model  ;  seven  hold  first- 
class  certificates,  thirty-nine  second- 
class  and  seventy-six  third-class. 
Highest  salary  to  maleteacher,$75o; 
female,  $350;  average,  $350  and  $275 
respectively.  $40,000  was  paid  in 
purchasing  sites  and  buildings. 

8,000  children  of  school  age; 
thirty-two  not  attending  school  at 
all  during  the  year  ;  average  attend- 
ance, 4132  or  about  fifty-two  per 
cent. 

Over  800  trees  were  planted  during 
the  year.  Many  of  the  school  houses 
have  greatly  improved  in  appear- 
ance, inside  and  out, and  the  grounds 
have  put  on  a  clean, comfortable  and 
healthy  appearance. 

Fme  new  brick  school  houses  are 
taking  the  places  of  the  old  frame 
ones,  the  houses  are  being  better 
furnished,  and  some  of  them  orna- 
mented with  plants  in  the  summer 
and  made   handsome  with  pictures. 

MR.    DAY    IS    DISSATISFIED. 

Inspector  Day,  of  East  Simcoe, 
after  referring  to  the  certificates 
held  by  the  various  teachers,  says  : 

You  will  thus  see  that  the  educa- 
tion of  the  great  majority  of  the 
pupils  in  our  schools  isstill  entrusted 
to  third  class  teachers — often  to 
mere  boys  and  girls,  whose  char- 
acter is  almost  as  unformed  as  that 
of  the  pupils.  The  formation  of 
character  is  the  prime  work  of  the 
school.  How  can  this  be  done  well 
by  teachers  who  are  too  immature 
to  know  properly  what  the  word 
means  ?  Could  the  Minister  of  Ed- 
ucation be  induced  to  raise  the  age 
for  entering  on  the  work  of  teach- 
ing ?  I  am  certain  that  at  one 
bound  the  schools  would  gain  much 
in  efficiency."  Mr.  Day  asked  the 
Council  to  send  a  resolution  (if  they 
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thought  right  to  do  so)  to  the  De- 
partment, asking  for  the  age  to  be 
raised,  thus  showing  that  the  Coun- 
cil is  aware  of  "  one  "  of  the  weak 
points  of  the  system. 

Other  facts  gleaned  from  the  re- 
port were  as  follows  : 

Average  salary  $287  compared 
with  $300  in  1897.  The  percentage 
of  attendance  was  as  follows  : — - 
Orillia,  43  ;  Medonte,  45  ;  Tay,  44  ; 
Matchedash,  35.  Ihis  low  average 
was  attributed  mainly  to  (i)  the  long 
distance  many  pupils  have  to  go  to 
attend  the  school  ;  (2)  the  bad 
roads  at  certain  times  of  the  year  ; 
(3)  many  parents  are  careless  and 
so  greedy  of  gain  that  they  keep 
the  pupils  home  to  work  before  the 
children  have  received  even  the 
rudiments  of  an  education  ;  (4) 
Truancy  Act  has  been  a  failure. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  REOPENS, 

The  formal  opening  of  the  Nor 
mal  School  session  of  1899  took 
place  in  the  hall  of  the  school 
August  17.  All  the  students,  number- 
ing about  120,  the  majority  being 
ladies,    were  present. 

Principal  Scott  in  a  few  words 
heartily  welcomed  the  students,  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  term 
might  be  most  successful. 

Mr.Millar,Deputy  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation, followed.  In  his  preliminary 
remarks  he  stated  that  he  wished 
distinctly  to  be  understood  as  speak- 
ing in  a  private  capacity,  and  not  as 
voicing  the  opinion  of  the  Education 
Department.  His  visit  to  Massa 
chusetts  was  made  during  his  va- 
cation, and  his  investigation  of  the 
school  system  of  the  State  had  been 
conducted  more  for  his  own  per- 
sonal information  than  for  anything 
else.  Almost  the  first  thing  that 
struck  him  in  regard  to  the  system 
was  the  extent  of  the  control  exer- 
cised by  municipalities.  Unlike  the 
school  system  of  the  State  of  New 


York,  which  in  many  respects  re 
sembled  in  certain  features  of  cen- 
tralization what  existed  in  Ontario, 
there  was  an  almost  entire  absence 
of  any  authority  exercised  by  the 
State  Department  of  Education 
over  the  schools  of  the  different 
municipalities.  It  was  true  the  de- 
partment had  several  agents  who 
visited  various  localities,  addressed 
public  meetings  and  advised  trus- 
tees, teachers  and  superintendents. 
They  had  no  authorit}^,  however, 
and  the  commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts was  so  jealous  of  any  en 
croachment  upon  local  control  that 
no  attempt  would  be  made  to  frame 
regulations  for  the  government  of 
the  schoo's  of  any  citv  or  town. 
Each  town  or  city,  therefore,  deter- 
mined what  text-books  were  to  be 
used,  what  courses  of  study  were  to 
be  taken  up,  what  rules  'vere  to 
govern  the  management  of  the 
schools,  and  fixed  the  qualifications 
for  teachers,  as  well  as  awarded 
them  certificates.  Even  a  State 
certificate  from  one  of  the  Normal 
schools  became  a  legal  qualification 
only  with  the  consent  of  the  trus- 
tees. In  some  cities,  Boston  for 
instance,  only  those  who  had  been 
trained  in  the  city  Normal  schools 
and  examined  by  its  supervisors 
were  permitted  to  become  teachers. 
Entrance  to  a  university  by  means 
of  a  certificate  from  the  Principal 
and  his  staff",  rather  than  by  exam- 
ination, was  becoming  more  and 
more  the  rule  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  western 
States,  especially,  this  plan  had 
long  been  in  use,  and  only  one  uni- 
versity in  Massachusetts  now  re- 
quired admission  by  examination. 
Every  United  States  high  school 
master  with  whom  Mr.  Millar  con- 
ferred favored  admission  by  certifi- 
cate. Wherever  this  method  had 
been  adopted  there  had  been  no  de- 
sire to  return  to  the  old  plan.     The 
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judgment  of  the  staff  was  regarded 
as  superior  to  that  of  any  examin- 
ing board  Pupils  were  promoted 
from  one  class  to  ano  her  usually  on 
a  year's  course,  and  when  they  had 
completed  the  necessary  year's  in- 
struction and  had  taken  the  sub- 
jects prescribed  they  received  grad- 
uation certificates  which,  if  the 
course  was  covered  as  required  by 
a  university,  admitted  them  as  ma- 
triculated students  without  any 
further  examination.  The  effect  was 
conceded  to  be  most  beneficial  on 
the  discipline  of  the  school,  and  se 
cured  more  thorough  work,  and  af- 
forded a  better  guarantee  of  fitness 
to  take  up  university  work.  Con- 
tinuing, Mr.  Millar  said  that  the  ef- 
fect of  the  system  was  to  relieve 
high  school  masters,  to  a  very  large 
extent,  from  that  constant  strain  to 
which  teachers  were  subjected  in 
Ontario,  on  account  of  the  desire  to 
prepare  pupils  for  matriculation.  It 
might  be  asked  :  How  may  schol- 
arships be  determined  unless  there 
is  a  written  examination  ?  In  reply 
it  might  be  said  that  competitive 
examinations  were  now  condemned 
by  almost  all  educationists.  The 
work  of  the  high  schools,  he  held, 
should  not  be  determined  to  meet 
the  aims  of  the  few  pupils  who 
wished  to  show  their  superiority  as 
intellectual  athletes.  There  need  be 
no  fear  of  the  importunities  of  par- 
ents when  a  method  of  this  kind  was 
properly  understood.  The  teachers 
of  Ontario  are  worthy  of  being 
trusted,  and  by  placing  the  matter 
of  promotion  to  a  university  in 
their  own  hands  it  would  add  to  the 
prestige  of  the  staff  and  relieve 
masters  from  seeing  some  of  their 
best  students  plucked  and  some  of 
the  weakest  students,  who  would 
never  be  recommended  by  the 
teachers,  slip  through  an  examina- 
tion. The  crowd  of  students  at 
Canadian  universities  who  are  now 


"  starred  "  in  the  first  year  was  suf- 
ficient to  condemn  the  present  sys- 
tem of  matriculation  examinations. 

He  considered  that  in  character 
of  teaching,  and  in  the  training  of 
teachers,  Ontario  was,  on  the  whole, 
further  advanced  than  Massachus- 
etts or  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 
The  courses  of  study  in  American 
schools  were,  however,  more  prac- 
tical, with  the  result  that  technical 
training  had  remarkable  promin- 
ence. 

High  Schools  in  the  State  referred 
to  were  free,  and  there  was  no  good 
reason  why  that  should  not  be  true 
of  Ontario.  To  shut  out  the  poor 
from  high  schools,  as  was  too  com- 
monly the  rule  in  Ontario,  was  to 
adopt  a  policy  characterized  by  the 
great  German  educationist  Rein  as 
"  unchristian,''  and  a  policy  which 
might  be  simply  rej^arded  as  a  relic 
of  an  undemocratic  age.  If  they 
were  to  develop  the  great  resources 
of  the  country,  they  could  not  have 
too  many  educated  men  and  women, 
provided  the  education  received  is 
of  the  proper  kind.  The  aim  in  On- 
tario should  be  more  education,  and 
an  effort  to  secure  more  attention  to 
technical  education,  or  to  such  de- 
partments as  would  be  of  most 
practical  value  from  an  intellectual 
and  moral  point  of  view. 

In  concluding,  reference  was  made 
to  the  commencement  exercises  at 
Harvard  University,  which  Mr. 
Millar  attended.  He  said  that  they 
were  characterized  by  such  proprie- 
ty of  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
students,  as  shows  the  "  hooting 
and  yelling,"  so  often  witnessed  at 
university  commencement  exercises 
in  Ontario  in  bad  light  by  the  com- 
parison. Unfortunately  in  Canada 
they  appeared  to  have  imitated  the 
barbarities  of  Oxford.  The  admir- 
ation for  British  institutions,  which 
it  was  hoped  all  Canadians  held, 
should  not  restrain  them   from  aim- 
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ing  at  a  reform  in  this  connection, 
even  though  American  models  had 
to  be  examined. 

James  L.  Hughes,  Inspector  of 
City  Schools, m  the  course  of  a  short 
but  vigorous  address,  said  he  be- 
lieved firmly  in  the  views  expressed 
by  Mr.  Millar  regarding  examina- 
tions. For  his  part  he  would  never 
have  examinations  for  admission  to 
any  educational  institution.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  such  an  opinion 
would  have  been  scorned.  To-day 
it  was  daily  gaining  ground,  and  in 
many  places  being  put  into  eftect, 
and  25  years  hence  degrees  from 
normal  schools  and  colleges  would 
be  given  without  examinations.  If 
within  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years 
educationists  could  not  find  a  bet- 
ter test  of  power  and  ability  than 
that  of  examination  the  world  was 
moving  much  slower  than  he 
imagined.  In  Ontario  they  had  a 
habit  of  saying  this  system  of  edu- 
cation was  the  best  in  the  world. 
The  belief  had  grown  to  an  injurious 
extent.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
were  many  things  m  the  systems  of 
the  old  world  and  in  the  United 
States  in  advance  of  those  prevail- 
ing in  Ontario.  Educationists  of 
*he  province  should  try  to  make 
their  own  system  better,  and  spend 
less  time  comparing  it  with  others 
to  their  disadvantage.  Manual 
training  would,  he  believed,  receive 
greater  attention  in  this  province  in 
the  future,  and  the  children  of  from 
six  to  nine  years  of  age  would  not  be 
required  to  grind  their  lives  out  with 
arithmetic  as  under  the  present  sys- 
tem. Training  in  that  branch  should 
come  later,  at  a  time  when  the  child 
was  more  capable  of  grasping  and 
dealing  with  it.  — Globe. 

PAYMENT    OF    TEACHERS. 

The  Toronto  News,  commenting  on 
the  speech  of  Hon.  Geo.  W.  Ross, 
in  which  he  said  that  the  great  edu- 


cational   need    in    Ontario  was  the 
study  of  the  individual  child,  says: 

"  But  there  is  another  side  of  the 
question.  What  inducements  have 
men  or  women  of  ability  to  pur 
sue  teaching  with  enthusiasm  ? 
What  incentive  have  they  to  apply 
all  the  energies  of  their  minds  to  the 
performance  of  their  duty  to  each 
individual  child  ?  It  will  be  argued 
by  those  who  set  a  high  moral 
standard  that  the  teacher  accepting 
such  a  position  should  not  allow  the 
remuneration  paid  to  mfluence  his 
or  her  performance  of  the  duties 
undertaken,  and  yet  it  is  just  as  im- 
possible for  a  teacher  to  do  her  best 
under  the  pressure  of  financial  dif- 
ficulties as  it  is  for  the  merchant  or 
the  professional  man.  One  condition 
necessary  for  the  full  performance  of 
the  teacher's  duty  is  the  freedom 
from  financial  anxiety.  Another  is 
the  determination  of  the  teacher  to 
adopt  that  profession  as  a  life-long 
calling.  In  order  to  relieve  them  of 
this  anxiety  and  to  induce  them  to 
take  up  teaching  as  a  permanent  oc- 
cupation, improvements  must  be 
made.  Teachers  in  the  cities  are 
not  under-paid, asis  thecase  in  towns 
and  rural  districts;  but  even  for  those 
who  have  positions  in  the  large 
schools  of  the  cities  the  salaries  are 
not  commensurate  with  the  abilities 
required  and  the  exhausting  nature 
of  the  employment." 

There  can  be  little  dcubt  of  the 
soundness  of  the  News'  opinion  that 
the  educational  difficulty  in  this 
province  is  largely  a  financial  one. 
It  is  tru3  that  even  with  the  most 
liberal  provision  for  the  pay  of  teach- 
ers the  profession  could  not  be  made 
attractive  to  the  money-making 
class  ;  but  that  is  neither  necessary 
nor  desirable.  What  is  needed  is 
that  the  teacher  shall  be  placed  out 
of  the  reach  of  sordid  care  so  that 
he  may  devote  his  mind  wholly  to 
his  calling,  and  that  he   shall    have 
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access  to  books  and  other  means  of 
intellectual  growth.  In  spite  of  all 
that  cynics  may  say,  there  are  peo- 
ple for  whom  the  pursuit  of  money 
would  have  far  less  attraction  than 
the  pursuit  of  learning  and  the  task 
of  aiding  in  the  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  others.  But  the  teacher 
ought  to  be  fairly  paid  ;  he  ought  to 


have  the  means  of  pursuing  his  own 
studies,  of  keeping  his  mind  bright 
by  companionship  with  books  and 
with  his  fellow-workers.  Excellent 
work  is  done  as  it  is  better,perhaps, 
than  we  have  a  right  to  expect  ;  but 
a  little  more  substantial  recognition 
of  the  value  of  the  teacher's  work 
would  give  us  still  better  results. 


SCIENCE  DEPARTMENT. 


J.  B.  Turner,  B.  A.,  Editor. 
The  Recent  Examination  in  Form  I.,  Botany. 


Below  will  be  found  a  copy  of  the 
paper  in  Botany  set  at  the  recent 
examination.  The  diagrams  and 
descriptions  of  these  are  omitied 
for  obvious  reasons,  but  the  ques- 
tions based  upon  them  are  given. 
The  plant  referred  to  in  Part  A, 
question  i,is  the  Nescea  vertidllata,  in 
question  2,  the  Rudbeckia  hirta. 

The  practice  of  furnishing  the 
candidates  with  diagrams  and  de 
scriptions  of  the  plants  they  are  to 
identify  has  doubtless  been  resorted 
to  in  order  to  overcome  the  great 
lack  of  uniformity  in  the  examina- 
tions in  this  department  of  subject 
that  has  been  a  matter  of  protests 
from  teachers  and  examiners  for 
some  time. 

Its  effect  on  the  teaching  of  Bot- 
any in  our  schools  will  require  to  be 
carefully  watched,  for  there  is  a 
danger  that  methods  of  teaching 
will  be  resorted  to  that  will  enable 
candidates  to  cope  with  such  ques 
tions  and  yet  be  far  from  desirable 
methods  of  teaching  Botany.  If  it 
should  happen  that  any  method  of 
teaching  Botany  should  be  practised 
that  did  not  bring  the  learner  into 
actual  contact  with  as  great  a  num- 
ber and  variety  of  specimens  as 
possible  it  would  be  a  matter  greatly 


to  be  regretted.  The  amount  of 
detail  required  in  an  answer  to 
question  i  will  to  a  great  extent 
reduce  the  danger  but  not  entirely 
do  away  with  it. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  questions 
in  Part  B  of  the  paper  will  show 
that  the  task  of  preparing  for  such 
an  examination  is  not  a  light  one. 
Especially  does  this  remark  apply 
to  questions  5  and  6.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  candidates  who  pre- 
sent themselves  tor  this  examina 
tion  spend  only  a  year  in  prepar* 
tion  for  it,  and  in  that  year  only 
some  four  months,  or  thereabouts, 
are  available  for  good  work  in 
Botany,  the  magnitude  of  the  task 
of  preparation  appears  much  greater. 
The  importance  of  the  subject  from 
whatever  standpoint  it  is  looked  at 
demands  that  more  time  should  be 
given  to  the  study  of  it,  and  prob- 
ably the  most  effective  way  to  secure 
that  additional  time  is  to  see  that 
the  papers  set  from  time  to  time  are 
of  such  a  character  as  to  command 
respect. 

Question  7  indicates  that  the  ex- 
aminers think  the  student  should 
early  become  acquainted  with  some 
of  the  influences   which   affect  the 
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life  of  the  plant.  Those  who  have 
given  serious  thought  to  the  subject, 
and  who  are  watching  the  trend  in 
the  teaching  of  Botany  in  other 
lands  will,  we  are  sure,  give  unqual- 
ified assent  to  this  view. 

FORM    I. BOTANY. 


1.  Using  the  key,  beginning  with 
the  first  line  ("  Series  I.,  Phanero 
gams'),  copy  every  step  taken  in 
the  identification  of  the  plant  fig- 
ured on  page  2. 

2.  Trace  to  its  species  the    Com- 
posite  figured   on    page  3.     Begin 
ning  with  the  sub  order,  copy  every 
step. 

B. 

Note.  —  The  Presiding  Examiner  will  tell 
you  which  specimen  to  use  in  answering 
question  No.  3,  and  which  to  use  in  answer- 
ing question  No.  4.  Use  definite  botanical 
phraseology  in  the  descriptions. 

3.  {a)   Refer  the    plant  submitted 
to  its   natural   order,  arranging   the 
characters    upon    which   you    base 
such  reference  under  the   headings 
-Leaves,  Calyx,  Petals,  Stamens. 

{b)  Name  the  genus  of  the  plant. 

(c)  Name  another  genus  of  the 
same  order,  and  state  how  it  may  be 
distinguished  in  at  least  three  par 
ticulars  from  this  one. 

{d)  Describe  the  mode  and  sub- 
division   of  the    inflorescence,    and 

{e)  The  position,  arrangement, 
and  surface  of  the  leaves. 

4.  On  a  sheet  of  paper  laid  side- 
ways, occupying  the  whole  page, 
draw  a  schedule  as  below  for  the 
description  of  the  flower  submitted. 
(See  note  above.) 


Organs. 

p 

Cohesion. 

a  V 
c  ja 

T3-0 
<< 

Drawings. 

—  £ 

fa. 2 
P 

Calyx 

Sepals 

1 

Corolla        1            1 
Petals  1            1 

1 

Stamens 
Anthers 
Filamenls 

Pistils 
Stig..ias 
Styles 
Carpels 

5.  On  a  sheet  of  paper,  laid  as  for 
No.  4,  rule    as  below    and  fill  with 
appropriate  entries. 

(1) 

Name  of 
Order. 

(2) 

Character 

from    which 

the  Name  of 

the  Order  is 

derived. 

(3) 

The  Name 

of  a 

Plant  in 

the  Order. 

(4) 
Drawing,  with 
verbal  descrip- 
tion, if  neces- 
sary,    of     the 
parts     of     the 
Plant     named 
in     column     3 
which     is     re- 
ferred    to     in 
column  2. 
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Form    II.— English  Grammar  and  Rhetoric. 


I.  And,    as    the    finder  of  some  unknown 

realm, 
Mounting  a  summit  whence  he  thinks  to 

see 
On   either  side    of  him   the   imprisoning 

sea, 
Beholds,    above    the    clouds    that    over- 
whelm 
The  valley-land,    peak   after  snowy  peak 
Stretch  out   of  sight,    each   like  a  silver 

helm 
Beneath  its  plume  of  smoke,  sublime  and 

bleak. 
And  what  he    thought  an  island  finds   to 

be 
A  continent  to  him  first  oped, — so  we, 
Can  from    our    height  of  Freedom    look 

along 
A  boundless  future,  ours  if  we  be  strong, 

{a)  Analyze  the  above  passage  so 
as  to  show  the  various  clauses 
(principal  and  subordinate)  it  con- 
tains, and  indicate  their  relation  to 
one  another.  In  the  case  of  subor- 
dinate clauses  be  careful  to  state  the 
grammatical  function  of  each,  and 
to  point  out  the  particular  word  or 
words  each  one  modifies. 

[N.B. —  Write  every  clause  in  full^ 
\b)  Write  out  the  various  phrases 
(prepositional  and  participial)  in  the 
first  seven  lines  of  the  passage,  and 
state  their  functions  and  the  words 
they  modify. 

2.  Write  brief  grammatical  notes 
on  the  italicized  words  in  the  follow- 
ing : 

(a)  All  bloodless  lay  the  untrod- 
den snow. 

(b)  I  forgave  him  the  insult. 
{c)  The  bells  ring  a  merry  peal. 

(d)  It  is  turning  /lof. 

(e)  He  struck  the  man  senseless. 

3.  State  the  grammatical  func- 
tions and  relations  of  the  italicized 
words  in  the  following  ; 

{a)  He  is  fond  of  hunting  deer. 
{b)  We  found  him  sleeping. 


(c)  Walking  along  the  street,  I 
met  my  brother. 

{d)  The  miser  goes  on  accumulating 
wealth. 

{e)  He  was  engaged  in  the  building 
of  a  house. 

4.  Distinguish  the  Restrictive  and 
Co-ordinating  Relative  Pronoun,  il- 
lustrating your  answer  by  examples. 

5.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  the 
following  verbs  :  hang,  rid,  lie,  eat, 
dive,  spin,  dare,  wake,  sit,  forbear. 
(In  the  case  of  hang  and  lie,  give 
double  forms  and  distinguish  in 
meaning.) 

6.  State  briefly  some  of  the  main 
changes  subsequent  to  the  Norman 
Conquest  in  {a)  the  vocabulary  and 
(1!^)  the  word-formation  of  English, 
giving  examples. 

B. 

7.  State  the  defects  of  the  follow- 
ing sentences  as  to  unity,  clearness, 
ease,  emphasis,  etc  Also  re-cast 
them  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
them  good  sentences  : 

[a)  I  was  walking  home  from' 
school  and  I  met  a  boy  and  girl. 

{b)  His  answer  was,  to  say  the 
least,  for  I  dislike  to  charge  any- 
body with  boorishness,  curt. 

{c)  The  Republicans  retained 
thousands  of  voters  by  their  support 
of  prohibition  who  would  have  left 
the  party  had  it  not  taken  this 
start. 

(d)  When  Shylock  discovered  that 
his  daughter  was  gone, we  could  not 
help  feeling  sorry  for  the  lonely  old 
man  who  felt  for  a  moment  the  love 
for  his  child  rekindle,  now  that  she 
was  gone,  but  soon  the  love  of  the 
money  overcame  the  other. 

{e)  The  purpose  of  Scene  II.  we 
find,  then  to  be  threefold  :  primarily 
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to  further  reveal  Faust's  character, 
while  incidentally  an  artistic  effect 
is  produced  by  the  mingling  of  so 
many  classes  of  people,  and  last  the 
introduction  of  the  tempter. 

8.  The  schoolmaster,  without  fur- 
ther answer,  rose  and  threw  open  a 
door  half  sashed  with  glass,  which 
led  to  an  old-fashioned  terrace-walk, 
behind  the  modern  house,  communi- 
cating with  the  platform  on  which 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  castle  were 
situated.  The  wind  had  arisen,  and 
swept  before  it  the  clouds  which  had 
formerly  obscured  the  sky.  The 
moon  was  high,  and  at  the  full,  and 
all  the  lesser  satellites  of  heaven 
shone  forth  in  cloudless  effulgence. 
The  scene  which  their  light  pre- 
sented to  Mannering,  was  in  the 
highest  degree  unexpected  and  strik- 
ing. 

We  have  observed,  that  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  journey  our  travel- 
ler approached  the  sea-shore,  with- 
out being  aware  how  nearly.  He 
now  perceived  that  the  ruins  of 
Ellangowan  castle  were  situated 
upon  a  promontory,  or  projection  of 
rock,  which  formed  one  side  of  a 
small  and  placid  bay  on  the  sea- 
shore The  modern  mansion  was 
placed  lower,  though  closely  adjoin- 
ing, and  the  ground  behind  it  de- 
scended to  the  sea  by  a  small  swell- 
ing green  bank,  divided  into  levels 
by  natural  terraces,  on  which  grew 
some  old  trees,  and  terminating  upon 
the  white  sand.  The  other  side  of 
the  bay,  opposite  to  the  o'd  castle, 
was  a  sloping  and  varied  promon- 
tory,covered  chiefly  with  copsewood, 
which  on  that  favored  coast  grows 
almost  within  watermark.  A  fisher- 
man's cottage  peeped  from  among 
the  trees. 

It  was  one  hour  after  midnight, 
and  the  prospect  around  was  lovely. 
The  grey  old  towers  of  the  ruin, 
partly  entire,  partly  broken,  here 
bearing  the   rusty  weather-stains  of 


ages,  and  there  partially  mantled 
with  ivy,  stretched  along  the  verge 
of  the  dark  rock  which  rose  on  Man- 
nering's  right  hand.  In  his  front 
was  the  quiet  bay,  whose  little 
waves,  crisping  and  sparkling  to  the 
moonbeams,  rolled  successively 
along  its  surface,  and  dashed  with  a 
soft  and  murmuring  ripple  against 
the  silvery  beach.  To  the  left  the 
woods  advanced  far  into  the  ocean, 
waving  in  the  moonlight  along 
ground  of  an  undulating  and  varied 
form,  and  presenting  those  varieties 
of  light  and  shade,  and  that  inter- 
esting combination  of  glade  and 
thicket,  upon  which  the  eye  delights 
to  rest,  charmed  with  what  it  sees, 
yet  curious  to  pierce  still  deeper  into 
the  intricacies  of  the  woodland 
scenery.  Above  rolled  the  planets, 
each,  by  its  own  liquid  orbit  of  light, 
distinguished  from  the  inferior  or 
more  distant  stars.  So  strangely 
can  imagination  deceive  even  those 
by  whose  volition  it  has  been  ex- 
cited, that  Mannering,  while  gazing 
upon  these  brilliant  bodies,  was  half 
inclined  to  believe  in  the  influence 
ascribed  to  them  by  superstition  over 
human  events. 

{a)  State  in  a  phrase  the  theme  of 
the  above  extract. 

{b)  Show  what  each  paragraph 
contributes  to  the  development  of 
the  main  theme. 

9.  Indicate  the  general  plan  fol- 
lowed by  the  writer  in  the  third 
paragraph. 

FORM    IV. 

1.  Show  how  in  The  Merchant  of 
Venice  the  dramatist  makes  the 
reader  hope  that  Bassanio  may  be 
successful  in  his  suit  for  the  hand  of 
Portia. 

2.  Sketch  the  characters  of  Mo- 
rocco and  Arragon,  justifying  your 
view  by  definite  reference  to  their 
speeches. 
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3.         How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon 
this  bank  I 
Here  will  we   sit    and  let  the  sounds 

of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears  ;   soft  stillness  and 

the  night 
Become  the    touches   of  sweet   har- 
mony. 
5     Sit,  Jessica.     Look  how  the  floor  of 
heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright 

gold  ; 
There's  not  the   smallest   orb  which 

thou  beholdest 

But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 

Siill    quiring     to     the    young-eyed 

cherubins ; 

10     Such  harmony  is   in  immortal  souls  ; 

But    whilst   this  muddy   vesture    of 

decay 
Doth  grossly  close   it    in,  we  cannot 
hear  it. 
(a)  Give  reasons  for  the  introduc- 
tion   of  the    above    passage    in   the 
play. 

{b)  Give  the  substantial  meaning 
of  lines  7-12,  and  explain  fully  the 
references. 

(c)  Show  the  full  poetic  value  of 
"sleeps"  (line  i),  "thick  inlaid"  (line 
6),  "like  an  angel"  (line  8),  "  quir- 
ing" (line  g),  "muddy  vesture  of 
decay"  (line  11). 

4.  "  Ihe  genuine  king  and  leader 
of  men  is  he  who  best  understands 
and  sympathises  with  the  needs  and 
aspirations  of  his  people,  and  is  best 
fitted  to  guide  them  in  the  working 
out  of  their  proper  destiny." 

By  definite  references  to  Richard 
II.  show  how  far  Richard  and  Bol- 
ingbroke,  respectively,  satisfy  the 
above  standard  of  kingship. 

5.  Explain  carefully  the  meaning 
of  the  following  passages  : 

(a)  "Soft  stillness  and  the  night 
Become   the    touches   of  sweet  har- 
mony." 

(b)  "  For  when  did  friendship  take 
A  breed    of    barren    metal    of    his 

friend." 


(c)  "  The  sullen  passage  of  thy  weary 
steps 

Esteem  as  foil  wherein  thou  art  to 
set 

The  precious  jewel  of  thy  home  re- 
turn." 

[d)  "  Fear  and    be  slain  :  no  worse  can 

come  to  fight  ; 

And  fight  and  die  is  death  destroy- 
ing death  ; 

Where  fearing  dying  pays  death  ser- 
vile breath." 

6.  State  where  and  in  what  con- 
nection anyyfwof  the  following  pas- 
sages are  found  : 

(a)  "  A  beggar  begs  that  never  begged 

before." 

(b)  "  The  devil  can   cite   Scripture    for 

his  purpose." 

(c)  "  Who  overcomes 

By  force,  hath  overcome  but  half  his 
foe." 

{d)     "  A  power  is   gone   which  nothing 
can  restore, 
A  deep  distress  hath  humanized  my 
soul." 

(e)  "  The  ripest  fruit   first  falls,  and  so 

doth  he  ; 
His    time    is   spent,  our   pilgrimage 
must  be." 

(/)     "A  lasting  link  in  Nature's  chain 
From  highest  heaven  let  down." 

(g)     "  It  seem'd  as  if  their    mother  earth 
Hadswallow'd  up  her  warlike  birth." 

7.  Examine  the  more  striking 
similes  in  Paradise  lost  (Book  I.)  so 
as  to  show  the  characteristics  of 
the  Miltonic  simile  and  the  uses 
Milton  makes  of  it. 

8.  Compare  Michael  and  The  Lady 
of  the  Lake  with  respect  to  {a)  form, 
(b)  style,  (c)  main  source  of  interest, 
{d)  variety  of  interest,  and  {e)  use 
and  description  of  nature.  Illustrate 
your  answer  by  definite  references 
to  the  poems. 
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AMBIDEXTERITY. 

I  have  been  interested  in  reading 
the  articles  b)'  Dr.  Harris  and  others 
relative  to  ambidexterity,  from  the 
fact  that  I  have  had  personal  experi- 
ence in  the  matter.  I  am  naturally 
left-handed.  My  father,  grandfather, 
and  great-grandfather  were  left- 
handed,  and  a  son  three  years  old 
seems  inclined  the  same  way.  I 
believe  that  every  child  who  strongly 
favors  his  left  hand  should  be  care- 
fully guarded  and  his  attention  called 
almost  continually  to  the  proper  use 
of  tha  right  hand.  If  careful  atten 
tion  is  not  given  to  this  matter,many 
children  may  become  left  handed 
who  otherwise  might  have  the  proper 
use  of  the  right  hand. 

We  generally  agree  that  the  right 
hand  is  the  one  naturally  to  be  used. 
So  we  find  many  machines  and 
implements,  as  sewing  machines, 
scissors,  etc.,  manufactured  accord- 
ingly. 

I  was  left-handed  until  about 
eighteen  years  of  age.  At  that  time 
I  received  my  first  teacher's  certifi- 
cate. After  beginning  my  work  I 
found  that  I  was  at  a  disadvantage 
when  endeavoring  to  teach  writing, 
especially  in  showing  the  position 
of  the  pen.  How  could  I  teach  a 
child  to  make  a  letter  with  his  right 
hand  when  I  could  not  use  my  own? 
So  I  immediately  began  to  learn  the 
use  of  the  right  hand,  and  to-day  I 
can  use  either  in  writing,  and,  in 
fact,  for  almost  everything.  I  have 
never  tried  to  use  the  hammer  or 
throw  with  my  right  hand. 

Although  I  find  it  convenient  in 
many  ways  to  be  able  to  use  either 
hand,  yet  in  the  main  I  agree  with 
Dr.  Harris.  It  was  a  laborious 
process  for  me  to  learn  to  write 
with  my  right  hand,  and  I  am  sure 
it  would  be  a  difficult  task  for  a 
child    to   learn    to    use    freely    both 


hands.  Yet  I  do  believe  that  when 
a  child  is  naturally  left-handed  lie 
should  be  taught  to  use  the  right 
hand,  or  both,  as  a  left-handed  per- 
son is  so  many  times  working  at  a 
disadvantage. 

I  agree  also  with  Mr.  Bruce  in  his 
article  in  the  School /ournal  oi  May 
13th,  that  when  necessity  for  use  of 
the  left  or  of  both  hands, 
arises,  they  may,  by  a  careful  train- 
ing, be  fitted  for  any  work. 

Nature  seems  to  adapt  circum- 
stances, and  when  the  necessity 
arises,  we  are  in  time  able  to  adapt 
either  hand  to  a  required  purpose. 
Since,  however,  required  cases  are 
few  it  would  hardly  seem  advisable 
to  place  the  extra  burden  upon  every 
child  of  learning  to  use  equally  well 
both  right  and  left  hand. — Geo.  H. 
Stratton. 


To    the    Editor    of    Thb     Ca.vada     Ebucational 
Monthly  : 

Dear  Sir, — I  hope  it  is  not  too 
much  to  ask  you  to  insert  in  your 
paper  the  following  Land  Drill  for 
the  class  teaching  of  swimming,  as 
recommended  by  the  London  School 
Board.  My  fellow-teachers  may 
wish  to  experiment  with  it  as  a  fine 
physical  drill  or  go-between  lesson 
in  school. 

Yours  sincerely, 
One  Who  Thinks  Well  of  It. 

leg  drill. 

"  Left  Leg." 

"  Ready." — Legs  closed  as  in  po- 
sition of"  Attention." 

"One'.' — Raise  the  left  knee,  left 
heel  touching  inside  of  right  knee, 
toes  pointing  downwards,  left  knee 
kept  pointing  outwards  to  the  left, 
in  same  direction  as  the  toe  in 
"  Attention." 

"Two." — Extend  left  leg  by  an 
outward    and    rounded    movement 
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until  the  big  toe  touches  the  ground 
one  pace  to  the  left. 

"Three."— Bring  the  left  leg  to 
position  of  "  Ready." 

"  Right  Leg." — Repeat  with  the 
right  leg.  When  proficient,  give 
the  word 

"Continue"  after  coming  to 
"  Three  '  and  let  the  class  continue 
— "  One,"  "  Two,"  "  Three,"— judg- 
ing the  time— left  and  right  legs 
alternately.  Great  vigor  must  be 
put  into  "  Three  "  stroke. 

"  Steady."— (To  be  given  imme- 
diately before  completion  of  motion.) 
Motion  completed,  pupils  remain 
steady. 

"  Attention.'' 

arm  drill. 

"  Ready.  ' — Both  arms  extended 
forward  and  pointing  slighily  up- 
ward, thumbs  touching,  palms 
downward. 

"One." — Describe  a  quarter-circle 
outward  with  both  arms,  until  they 
are  in  line  with  each  other  and  level 
with  the  shoulders,  allowing  the 
hands  to  slightly  rotate  so  that  the 
backs  of  the  hands  are  turned  a  very 
little  to  the  front. 

"Two." — Bend  the  arms  at  the 
elbow,  and  bring  the  hands  to  the 
sides  of  the  chest,  slightly  to  the 
front,  fingers  closed  and  pointing 
forward,  palms  downward,  thumbs 
about  4  inches  apart. 

"  Three."— Resume  the  "  Ready  ' 
position.  When  pupils  are  profici- 
ent, give  the  word 

"Continue,"  and    allow   class_  to 
go  through  the  movemiCnts,  judging 
the  time. 
"  Steady." 
"  Attention." 


The  exhalation'  should  be  a  blow- 
ing out  of  air  between  the  lips  part- 
ly closed. 

combined  arm  and  leg  drill. 

"Arms  and  left  leg.' 

\  Movements  exact- 
ly similar  to 
those  described 


in  the  separate 
Leg  and  Arm 
Drills. 


"  Ready." 
"  One.' 
"Two." 
"Three." 
"  Continue." 
"  Steady." 
"Attention."  I 

"Arms  and  Right  Leg." — Re- 
peat commands  as  in  "Arms  and 
Left  Leg. '  , 

swimming  drill  in  the  water. 
This    is  best    taken    in    squads— 
the  size  of  the   squad  depending  on 
the    rail     accommodation     at     the 
bath. 

Pupils   take    up   positions   in  the 
water,  at    the   shallow    end  of  the 
bath,  facing  the  side  and  rail,  and  in 
extended  order. 
"  Leg  Drill." 

"  Ready."— Pupils  seize  the  rail 
by  placing  both  hands  underneath 
it,  palms  upward,  and  allow  the  el- 
bows and  forearms  to  rest  against 
the  side  of  the  bath.  Then  raise 
the  body  into  a  horizontal  position, 
with  back  hollowed, and  head  thrown 
back. 

(An  alternative  method  of  raising 
the  body.  On  the  word  "  Ready," 
the  right  hand  seizes  the  bar  over 
the  top,  the  left  hand  is  placed  on 
the  wall  ot  the  bath,  below  the  rail, 
palm  to  the  wall  and  fingers  point- 
ing downward.  The  body  can  then 
easily  be  raised  into  the  horizontal 
i  position.) 

From  this  position    both  legs  can 
be  worked  simultaneously. 


breathing  exercise. 

To  be  combined  with  Arm  Drill. 
—  Inhale  the  air  in  arm  movements 
"One"  and  "Two,"  and  exhale  in 
arm  movement  "  Three." 


"One." 

"  Two.'" 
"  Three." 


...  ...,^^.  crioeu     111 

"  Continue.'    |      £,^111  on  Ian 

"Steady."       j 


Movements    simi- 
lar to  those  des- 
cribed   in    Leg 
d. 
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"  Halt." — Lower  the  body  to  the 
position  of  "  Attention." 

"  About  Turn." — Pupils  are  now 
standing  round  the  bath  with  their 
backs  to  the  wall. 


"Ready." 
"One." 
"  Two." 
"  Three." 
"  Continue." 
"  Steady." 
"Attention. 


"^  Movements  simi- 
lar to  those  des- 
cribed in  Arm 
Drill  on  land. 
Hands  to  be  2or 
3  inches  below 
the  surface  of 
the  water. 
The      '*  Breathing      Exercise  " 

should    be    practised   with  the  Arm 

Drill  in  the  water. 

PRACTICE   IN   SWIMMING. 

In  order  that  the  pupil  may  ap- 
ply the  drills  when  learnt  to  actual 
swimmin/,  the  following  methods 
may  be  adopted  : 

1.  The  Monitorial  System. — 
Let  your  best  swimmers  take  charge 
of  three  or  four  hopeful  starters, 
and  give  ten  or  fifteen  minutes'  in- 
dividual attention  to  them  each  les- 
son— supporting  them,  correcting 
errors,  and  practising  the  weak 
strokes.  A  list  of  new  swimmers 
placed  in  a  prominent  place  in  the 
schools,  with  the  names  of  the 
monitors  who   taught  them,  will  be 

■found  a    strong  incentive   to  pupils 
and  monitors. 

2.  The  Sling  and  Rope;  the 
Sling  and  Pole. — Both  of  these 
aids  will  be  found  to  be  very  useful 
for  the  practice  of  the  simultaneous 
movement  of  legs  and  arms.  Errors 
may  be  detected  and  corrected,  and, 
by  gradually  lessening  the  amount 
of  support,  the  pupil  may  be  led  to 
support  hmiself  and  make  progress 
independent  of  the  rope  or  pole. 

3.  The  Plank. — A  stout  plank 
three  or  four  inches  thick,  capable 
of  taking  six  or  eight  pupils  extended 
along  one  side,  should  be  placed  in 
the  water.  The  teacher  tells  off  six 
or   eight    pupils,    who,    with    arms 


fully  extended,  place  their  hands 
upon  the  plank,  and  raise  iheir 
bodies  to  the  horizontal  position. 
The  teacher  then  counts  "  one," 
"two,''  "three,"  and  the  pupils  go 
through  the  leg  movements.  The 
value  of  this  aid  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  pupils  find  that  their  bodies  and 
the  plank  immediately  begin  to  make 
progress,  without  any  assistance 
from  rope  or  pole. 

AN  ADVISORY  COUNCIL. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  Sun  : 

Sir, — The  reassembling  of  our 
Public  Schools  draws  attention  to 
educational  subjects,  and  it  will  not 
be  out  of  season  to  revive  the  ques- 
tion of  instituting  an  advisory  coun- 
cil for  the  guidance  of  the  Minister 
of  Education.  I  may  plead  as  my 
warrant  for  speaking  not  only  a  long 
connection  with  the  educational  pro- 
fession, but  my  former  position  as 
the  elected  representative  of  the 
Public  School  teachers  on  the  Coun- 
cil of  Public  Instruction. 

Education  is  a  subject  different 
from  the  ordinary  matters  of  admin- 
istration. It  calls  for  professional 
knowledge  and  experience,  such  as 
we  can  never  be  sure  of  finding  in 
the  politican  who  may  happen,  by 
the  chances  of  party,  to  be  assigned 
his  billet  in  this  office,  and  whose 
policy  may  be  as  fleeting  as  his  ten- 
ure. It  is  especially  apt  to  suffer 
from  bureaucracy.  The  profession, 
moreover,  needs  somebody  to  rep- 
resent it,  some  tribunal  to  which  it 
can  look  up  for  the  protection  of  its 
character  and  rights,  other  than  the 
autocracy,  practically  sheltered 
from  publicity,  and  uncontrolled, 
ynder  which  it  is  at  present  placed. 
From  the  intervention  of  the  Legis- 
lature, the  members  of  which  pay 
little  attention  to  such  questions, 
and  in  which  the  profession  has  no 
independent  spokesman,  not    much 
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fs  to  be  hoped.  To  the  unsatisfac- 
tory status  of  the  teacher  may,  per- 
haps, be,  in  part,  assigned  the  un- 
popularity of  the  profession  indicat- 
ed by  the  unhappily  short  tenure  of 
the  teacherships,  which  cannot  fail 
to  tell  on  the  character  of  the  edu- 
cation. 

Any  fear  that  a  minister  would  not 
be  able  to  act  with  an  advisory 
council  is  at  once  dispelled  by  the 
fact  that  in  England  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  and  the  Minister 
for  India  do  act  with  advisory  coun- 
cils, as,  practically,  if  not  formally, 
does  the  Vice-President  of  the  Privy 
Council,  who  fills  the  place  of  a  Min- 
ister of  Education. 

I  would  venture  to  suggest  that 
there  should  be  an  advisory  council, 
composed  of  representatives  of  the 
chartered  Universities,  the  Agricul- 
tural College,  the  High  Schools  and 
the  Public  Schools,  with,  perhaps, 
one  or  two  additional  members  nom- 
inated, we  will  fay,  by  the  Lieuten 
ant-Governor  personally,  and  with 


out  reference  to  his  political  advisers. 
This  council  might  be  convened 
annually,  before  the  meeting  of  the 
Legislature,  for  the  discussion  of 
any  proposed  legislation.  I  would 
assign  to  it  absolutely  the  regulation 
of  the  text  books,  thus  placing  that 
subject  beyond  the  range  alike  of 
sectional  feeling  and  commercial  in- 
terest. I  would  require  that  it 
should  review  the  curriculum,  and 
be  notified  of  proposed  changes 
therein.  I  would  empower  it  to  call 
for  information  on  any  subject  con- 
nected with  the  department,  includ- 
ing appointments  and  dismissals, and 
to  record  its  opinion  thereon.  There 
would  be  nothing  in  this,  I  think, 
to  interfere  with  the  legitimate 
authority  and  parliamentary  action 
of  the  Minister  of  Education,  in 
whose  hands,  besides  his  general 
control,  all  the  financial  arrange- 
ments would  be  left. 

GoLDwiN  Smith. 
Toronto,  August  28th,  1899. 


BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES. 


Scridner's  Magazine  for  September 
contains  a  long  article  on  the  coun 
try  that  lies  about  the  sources  of  the 
Ottawa,  by  Mr.  Frederic  Irland,  call 
ed  "Where  the    Water    Runs  Both 
Ways."     Canada  is  that  convenient 
country  where  many  of  the  citizens 
of  the    United    States    keep   their 
imagination  and  let  it  run  occasion 
ally  for  a  cool  and  romantic  airing. 
The  present  article  is  most  interest 
ing  and  kindly.     In  the    Chronicles 
of  Aunt    Minerey    Ann,    the    story 
given  this  month  is  "  How  Jess  Went 
a  Fiddlin'."     In  it  Mr.  Harris  excels 
himself  in  witty  and   delightful  say- 
ings.      There    are    so    many  good 
things  in  the  number  that  all  cannot 
be  mentioned  particularly,  but  "The 
Education    of    Praed"   is    a    capi- 


tal short  story,  and  "  A  Slumber 
Song"  by  Henry  Van  Dyke,  is  as 
sweet  a  bit  of  verse  as  one  could 
wish  to  read. 

Byam  Shaw's  "  Love,  the  Con- 
queror," is  the  frontispiece  in  the 
September  number  of  the  Cosmopoli- 
tan. The  magazine  contains  contri- 
butions by  many  well  known  writers, 
such  as  "  A  Life  "  by  Maarten  Maar- 
tens;  "Eternal  Me"  by  Mrs.  Stet- 
son, and  the  "  Study  of  Fiction"  by 
Brander  Matthews.  There  are  three 
interesting  short  stories  and  a  num- 
ber of  articles  on  popular  subjects. 
Among  these  "  The  Delightful  Art 
of  Cooking  "  by  Anna  Leach,  should 
be  mentioned  as  possessing  both 
sense  and  inspiration. 
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A  woman's    criticism   of   the  Wo 
man's  Congress  by  Frances  H.  Low 
in  the  Nineteenth   Century  is   repub- 
lished in  the  Living  Age  for  Septem- 
ber 23, 

The  Bookman  for  September  con- 
tains three  beautiful  sea  sonnets 
by  Richard  Hovey,  in  which  the 
writer's  words  are  worthy  of  his 
inspiration.  "  The  Systematic  Epi- 
gram "  by  Frank  Moore  Colb)',  is  a 
sober  criticism  of  the  "  sparkling  " 
novel  which  at  first  dazzles  and 
then  tires  the  reader  who  goes 
through  more  than  one  in  a  year. 
The  first  part  of  "  New  York  in  Fic- 
tion "  appears  in  this  number.  It  is 
illustrated  from  photographs  of 
scenes  which  are  used  in  the  stories 
of  Ford,  Townsend,  Davis  and  Wil- 
liams. Mr.  Arthur  Bartlett  Maurice 
is  the  person  who  is  investigating 
this  interesting  subject,  and  the 
result  of  his  labors  will  appear  in 
the  Bookman  for  some  time. 

The  seventh  article  in  the  series 
'•  Nature's  Garden,''  is  published  in 
the  September  Ladies'  JJome  /ournal. 
The  golden-rod,  fringed  gentian,  and 
thistle  are  among  the  more  familiar 
of  the  wild  flowers  pictured.  The 
"  Confessions  of  a  Worrier,"  by 
Mary  Boardman  Page,  appears  in 
the  place  of  the  usual  article  by  the 
editor.  "The  Social  Side  of  the 
Trolley,"  and  "The  East  Side  Girl 
of  New  York"  are  among  the  inter- 
esting articles  of  the  number. 

IheG.  &  C.  Merriam  Company 
of  Springfield,  Mass.,  have  recently 
issued  Webster's  Collegiate  Dic- 
tionary, an  abridgment  of  the  Inter- 
national dictionary,  and  the  latest 
and  fullest  of  the  abridged  series 
that  contams  the  primary,  common 
school,  high  school  and  academic. 
This  dictionary  is  intended  for  the 
general  reader  and  more  especially 
for  the  college  student.  It  is  ad- 
mirably adapted   to  the  purpose  for 


which  jt  is  intended,  being  compact 
and  easily  handled,  and  while  re- 
taining everything  that  is  required, 
except  under  extraordinary  con- 
ditions, it  is  in  this  way  brought 
within  the  means  of  students  and 
other  persons  who  desire  accurate 
books  of  reference,  although  they 
cannot  afford  to  do  more  than  pro- 
vide themselves  with  the  most  easily 
acquired  instruments. 


STORK'S  LIFE  OF  QUICK. 

Life  and  Remams  of  the  Rev.  R.  H.   Quick. 
Edited  by  F.  Storr.     Mactnillan. 

Here  is  a  book  which  no  one  who 
is  interested  in  the  course  of  educa- 
tion during  the  last  thirty  years 
can  afford  to  neglect.  Quick  pro- 
duced one  educational  classic,  his 
"Educational  Reformers,"  published 
in  1868  In  this  book  he  hit  upon 
the  device  of  connecting  many  of 
the  most  important  educational 
truths  with  great  persons,  like  Mil- 
ton, Rousseau,  Locke,  Comenius, 
Pestalozzi.  Thus  he  found  oppor- 
tunity for  much  entertaming  bio- 
graphical detail,  and  aroused  inter- 
est in  principles  by  starting  with 
persons.  Though  Quick  was  in- 
tensely concerned  with  the  practice 
as  well  as  with  the  theory  of  teach- 
ing, yet  his  long  and  varied  experi- 
ence as  a  teacher  would  not  be  pro- 
nounced specially  successful  But 
his  failures  as  well  as  his  successes 
were  all  made  tributary  to  his  think- 
ing and  to  his  writing,  and  in 
acuteness  of  observation  and  phil- 
osophic grasp  he  is  excelled  by  few 
writers  on  education.  He  became, 
in  fact,  the  central  figure  in  a  small 
circle  of  men  who  have  accomplish- 
ed the  most  for  educational  reform 
ill  England.  From  these  men  came 
the  founders  and  supporters  of  the 
/ournal  of  Education,  ihdii  mirror  of 
English  educational  thought  and 
progress  ;  and  not  the  least  influen- 
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tial  of  this  circle  is  Mr.  Storr,QLiick's 
biographer.  It  is  a  pleasant  task 
to  endeavor  to  convey,  within  the 
limits  of  a  review,  some  just  idea  of 
the  range  and  value  of  the  contents 
of  the  book,  and  of  the  charm  of  the 
person  whom  it  describes. 

It  is  not  unnatural  to  compare 
the  book  with  Parkin's  "Life  of  Ed 
ward  Thring."  Thring  and  Quick, 
most  different  in  personality  and 
character,  had  each  the  habit  of 
keeping  a  full  written  record  of 
their  thoughts  and  experiences, 
The  biographers  of  both  have  fol 
lowed  the  wise  plan  of  letting  the 
subject  speak  in  his  own  words. 
The  consequence  is,  that  each  book 
gives  the  sympathetic  reader  an  ex 
traordinary  sense  of  personal  ac 
quaintance  with  the  man  whom  it 
describes.  Thring  was  more  intense, 
poetic,  brilliantly  endowed.  To  him 
were  given  powers  of  personal  in- 
spiration of  others,  a  faculty  of 
public  speech,  and  a  facility  of  ex- 
pression which  were  denied  to  Quick. 
But  Quick's  gentleness — not  with- 
out fire  (his  Harrow  sobriquet  was 
''  Old  Fireworks  ' ) — his  philosophic 
mind,  his  inextinguishable  love  for 
getting  at  the  truth  of  things,  his 
power  of  stripping  off  the  outside 
husk  from  any  practice  or  theory 
which  had  nothing  but  custom  to 
support  it,  have  given  to  his  words 
and  opinions  peculiar  and  lasting 
weight. 

Robert  Quick  was  born  in  1831 
and  died  in  1891.  His  father  was  a 
substantial  London  merchant  who 
left  him  with  a  competence.  The 
pecuniary  independence  thus  secur- 
ed to  him  allowed  him  greater  free- 
dom than  falls  to  most  educators. 
Books  and  travel  to  any  extent  were 
within  his  reach,  and  a  position 
could  be  immediately  laid  down 
when  results  seemed  unsatisfactory. 
His  early  years  of  study  were  in 
terfered  with  by  delicate  health,  the  1 


result  of  measles,  from  the  effects  of 
which  he  never  fully  recovered, 
though  he  was  a  large  and  muscular 
man.  In  1850  he  went  to  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  took  his 
degree  with  only  moderate  distinc- 
tion in  1854,  At  Cambridge  he 
devoted  himself  to  mathematics 
rather  than  to  classics  and  literature, 
for  which  he  had  more  aptitude. 
He  followed  this  course  in  conse- 
quence of  a  theory,  which  he  after- 
wards rejected,  that  it  was  well  to 
devote  one's  self,  at  college,  to  sub- 
jects for  which  one  had  little  tasie, 
rather  than  to  those  which  were 
most  congenial,  because  the  latter 
would  be  sure  to  receive  attention 
at  some  subsequent  period !  On 
leaving  Cambridge  he  took  orders, 
apparently  because  more  obvious 
opportunities  for  work  for  others 
seemed  to  offer  themselves  in  the 
Christian  ministry  than  in  other 
callings.  He  had  in  some  way  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Thomas  Carlyle, 
and  it  was  by  his  advice  that  he 
first  visited  Germany,  spending  a 
month  m  Hamburg  and  acquiring 
some  facility  in  German  conversa- 
tion. This  visit  was  followed  by 
others,  the  longest  one  of  six  months 
in  Leipzig;  and  he  became  an  ex- 
cellent German  scholar.  His  famil- 
iarity with  German  thought  and  the 
German  language  led  naturally  to 
the  production  of  "  Educational  Re- 
formers," for,  as  he  himself  says,  he 
soon  discovered  that  all  books  of 
any  value  on  the  history  and  science 
of  education  were  in  German, 

The  student  of  Quick's  life  will  be 
interested  to  know  the  names  of  the 
various  places  at  which  he  worked. 
He  began  at  the  grammar  school  at 
Lancaster,  in  1858.  Here  he  re- 
mained only  six  months,  leaving  on 
account  of  a  disagreement  with  the 
head  master  about  Sunday  work. 
Then  followed  work  at  Guildford, 
Hurst,   Cranleigh,   and,   from   1869- 
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1874,  at  Harrow.  Cranleigh  was 
what  the  Enghsh  call  a  preparatory 
school,  i.e.,  a  school  where  young 
pupils  are  prepared  for  the  large 
public  scnools.  Quick  was  called  to 
Harrow  just  after  the  appearance  of 
his  "  Educational  Reformers."  He 
was  himself  an  old  Harrovian,  and 
had  been  a  schoolmate  of  the  head 
master,  H.  M.  Butler,  and  it  might 
have  seemed  that  he  had  at  last 
found  his  true  field  of  work.  But  he 
lacked  that  agility  of  mind,  that 
facility  for  turning  off  routine  work, 
that  large  supply  of  nerve-force 
which  the  brilliantly  successful 
assistant  master  requires.  He  saw, 
also,  only  too  clearly,  the  defects  of 
the  system — the  total  lack  of  co- 
ordination of  work,  the  absolute  in- 
dependence of  every  master  of  the 
work  of  every  other.  He  could  not 
easily  endure  the  neglect  of  indi- 
vidual needs  which  is  often  insepar- 
able from  class  teaching  ;  the  indif- 
ference, stupidity  and  idleness  of  the 
mass  of  the  boys  distressed  him. 
The  consciousness,  too,  that  he  was 
debarred  from  his  favourite  occu- 
pations of  writing  and  study  by  the 
endless  grind  of  teaching  and  of  cor- 
recting exercise  books,  continually 
distressed  him  And  so,  after  five 
years  of  service,  he  left  Harrow,  not 
without  appreciation,  not  without 
having  left  his  impress,  yet  not  hav- 
ing achieved  a  decided  success. 

In  1876  Quick  made  a  singularly 
happy  marriage.  In  1879  he  was 
appointed  lecturer  on  education  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  This 
position  he  held  tor  four  successive 
years.  During  the  later  years  of  his 
life  he  made  two  private  educatio  lal 
ventures :  the  first,  a  preparatory 
boys'  day-school  in  London,  from 
1876  to  1881  ;  the  second,  a  pre- 
paratory boys'  boarding-school  at 
Guildford.  His  interest  in  the  de- 
velopment and  education  of  his  own 
children,  Oliver  and  Dora,    intensi 


fied  his  interest  in  these  two  experi 
ments.  In  1883  he  was  appointed 
by  his  college  to  a  living  in  Sed- 
burgh,  which  he  held  until  1887. 
He  then  established  himself  at  Red- 
hill,  within  easy  distance  of  London, 
where,  without  the  strain  of  obli- 
gatory duties,  he  passed  the  last 
four  years  of  his  life. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-six  out 
of  the  five  hundred  and  forty  four 
pages  of  this  volume  are  occupied 
by  the  biography  of  Quick,  which  is 
itself  largely  an  autobiography. 
The  remainder  consists  of  extracts 
from  the  forty  volumes  of  his  jour- 
nals. These  note-books  cover  a 
period  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  are  the  record  of  the 
thought  of  a  lifetime.  Dr.  Storr 
says  that  there  is  scarcely  a  dull 
page  in  the  forty  volumes,  and  this 
our  readmg  fully  confirms.  Here 
the  personality  of  Quick  is  so  clearly 
revealed  that,  as  one  reads,  one 
almost  seems  to  be  in  conversation 
with  him.  We  must  pass  over  en 
tirely  his  instructive  study  of  child- 
life  entitled  "  Dora  and  Oliver,"  a 
careful  account  of  the  development 
of  his  two  children,  from  their  birth 
to  their  seventh  and  fourth  year. 
Nor  can  much  place  be  given  to  his 
thoughts  on  distinctly  educational 
subjects,  valuable  as  they  are.  They 
are,  in  fact,  too  valuable  to  con- 
dense, and  it  may  be  assumed  that 
progressive  teachers  will  read  them 
in  full.  We  will  prefix  dates  to  the 
passages  quoted  : 

"(October  17,  1877.)  Now  I  have 
settled  down  here  quietly  with 
Bertha  [in  his  private  school  at 
Bayswater,  London]  I  have  been 
looking  over  books,  etc.,  and  the 
conclusion  I  have  come  to  is  that  I 
have  material  for  educational  writ- 
ing which  I  could  not  manipulate 
without  an  additional  life  or  two. 
The  danger  now  is  lest  I  should  be 
crushed   by    my  own    material  and 
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never  do  anything.  How  strange 
it  is  that  one  is  so  long  in  learning 
the  importance  of  great  books,  and 
the  necessity  of  neglecting  middling 
ones ! 

"(January  i,  1878,  Marine  Parade, 
Brighton,  6  a.m.)  When  one  thinks 
of  the  immensity  of  time  and  of 
the  Christian  hope  that  there  is  end- 
less existence  before  us,  one  is  per- 
plexed that  this  infinity  of  time 
should  take  its  character  from  a  few 
years  that  seem  to  bear  no  propor- 
tion to  it.  One  observes,  however, 
that  in  the  time  here,  by  far  the 
greatest  portion  is  determined  by 
certain  hours  or,  it  may  be,  minutes. 

'  In  itself  a  thought, 
A  slumber'ng  t^-ought  is  capable  of  years,' 

says  Byron.  With  most  of  us  the 
greater  part  of  our  life  seems  merely 
wasted.  Perhaps  the  scanty  mo- 
ments we  give  to  prayer  may,  in 
importance,  be  the  chief  part  of  our 
existence. 

"(June  6,  1881.)  I  was  lately 
examining  some  old  papers.  They 
were  old  scribblings  of  mine  in 
1853,  twenty-eight  years  ago.  I 
could  not  help  feeling  vexed  that 
they  were  so  good.  The  first  twenty 
years  of  life  are  the  really  most 
important  part,  after  all. 

"(July  23,  1885.)  As  I  grow  old, 
my  capacity  for  the  active  business 
of  life  (never  very  great)  seems  to 
grow  considerably  less,  while  my 
desire  (and,  I  fancy,  my  ability)  to 
theorize  on  life  seems  to  increase. 
But  my  time  is  so  consumed  by 
small  things  that  I  never  get  free 
and  never  feel  free  to  think  and 
write. 

"  (May  15,  1886.)  Perhaps,  before 
the  end  of  my  journey,  I  may  be 
able  to  write  some  useful  essays, 
working  up  the  materials  in  these 
note-books.  The  question  is  whether 
I  shall  find  time.  Till  lately,  one  has 
thought  of  the  station  as  at  an  im- 
measurable distance.      It   does  not 


seem  so,  now.  Like  the  members 
of  that  old  fashioned  sect  still  known 
by  the  name  given  them  at  Antioch, 
I  don't  believe  in  the  existence  of  a 
terminus. 

"(June  15,  1886.)  My  father  used 
to  say  that  one  of  his  best  points  as 
a  man  of  business  was  that  he  never 
let  stock  hang  on  hand.  He  would 
keep  the  decks  clear  and  not  get 
hampered  with  the  old  stuff. 

"(July  8,  1887,  Redhill.)  In  our 
present  state,  the  machinery  of  life 
is  far  too  extravagant  of  force. 
When  one  has  arranged  one's  affairs, 
seen  one's  callers  and  returned  their 
calls,  read  one's  letters  and  answered 
them,  there  is  hardly  any  time  left 
except  for  meals  and  sleep.  It 
seems  to  me  a  clear  duty  to  reduce 
all  these  demands  on  one's  time. 
Besides  this,  I  think  we  should  spend 
a  portion  of  the  day  with  some  great 
writer.  One  is  disinclined  to  rise 
to  the  thoughts  of  a  great  writer, 
and  one  gets  to  prefer  incessant 
grind.  How  few  intimacies  one  has 
with  great  writers!  One  has  'no 
time  '  to  cultivate  their  acquaintance. 
But  one  finds  plenf}'  of  time  to  read 
newspapers  and  periodical  twaddle 
which  does  no  good  at  all. 

"(October  17,  1887,  Redhill.)  In 
indexing  my  notebooks,  I  have  lately 
had  to  read  a  good  deal  of  my  own 
writing.  It  is  extremely  devoid  of 
what  M.  Arnold  calls  charm.  But 
one  claim  to  attention  my  writing 
has  :   I  write  because  I  think. 

"(October  26,  1887,  Redhill.)  I 
am  always  engaged  in  a  struggle 
with  my  physical  surroundings.  I 
do  not  like  disorder,  far  from  it  ;  but 
never  having  paid  proper  attention 
to  keeping  things  in  order,  things  are 
too  many  for  me.  And,  after  trying 
hard  to  get  them  straight,  I  fail. 
My  difficulties  arise  from  two  sources 
— first,  I  have  a  sort  of  acquisitive- 
ness which  prevents  me  from  throw- 
ing   away  what    may  come    useful ; 
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and,  secondly,  I  am  always  putting 
things  to  rights,  but  never  take 
pains  to  keep  them  so,'' 

At  Redhill,  Quick  passed  a  labori- 
ous life.  The  day  was  about  equally 
divided  between  his  pedagogic  and 
literary  studies  and  the  hours  de- 
voted to  his  friends  and  correspond- 
ents. The  four  walls  of  his  study 
were  lined  with  bookshelves  reach- 
ing to  the  ceiling.  His  visitors  had 
difficulty  in  finding  a  seat  :  chairs, 
armchairs  and  sofa  were  strewn 
with  books,  pamphlets  and  reviews. 
Travelling  scholars  of  all  national- 
ities knocked  at  his  door,  some  in 
quest  of  information,  others  requir- 
ing an  introduction  or  a  recom- 
mendation for  some  post,  or  not 
rarely  seeking  pecuniary  assistance. 

Mr.  Quick  went  to  pay  his  friend, 
Prof.  J.  R  Seeley,  a  visit  on  Feb. 
2oth,  1891.  He  was  to  stay  four 
days,  and  to  read  his  friend's  proofs. 
He  stayed  more  than  four  days,  and 
he  did  not  read  the  proofs.  On  the 
second  day,  the  two  friends  went 
out  for  a  walk  after  luncheon,  but 
had  hardly  left  the  door  when  Quick 
was  stricken  with  apoplexy.  He  was 
brought  back  to  the  house,  where  he 
Imgered  sixteen  days,  at  first  in 
complete  consciousness,  which  grad- 
ually diminished  until  the  end  Prof. 
Seeley  says  of  him  :  "  I  never  knew 
a  man  of  happier  disposition  and 
temper.  He  was  all  candor  and 
kindliness.  Intercourse  with  him 
was  always  easy,  yet  never  insipid. 
He  had  a  singular  modesty  which 
he  contrived  to  unite  with  perfect 
firmness  of  judgment.  His  religion  he 
had  learnt  from  Frederick  Maurice." 

Here  this  sketch  must  close.  The 
more  the  reviewer  has  read  the  ex- 
tracts from  the  notebooks,  the  more 
valuable  does  he  esteem  them.  Not 
only  every  teacher,  but  everyone 
alive  to  the  deepest  concerns  of 
humanity,  will  do  well  to  have  this 
book  at   hand,  and  will  find  in  the 

oughts  of  this  noble  soul  cheer  and 
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The  Story  of  the  Great  Repub- 
blic,  by  H.  A.  Guerber. 

Heyse's  L'Arrabbiata,  edited  by 
Max  Lentz 

Method  in  Education,  a  text-book 
for  teachers,  by  R.  N.  Roark. 

From  the  Ward  Waugh  Company, 
Chicago  : 

Better  W^orld  Philosophy,  by  J. 
H.  Moore. 

From  D.  C.  Heath  &=  Company, 
Boston  : 

Organic  Education,  a  manual  for 
teachers  in  primary  and  grammar 
grade,  by  H.  M.  Scott. 

Cambridge  University  Press. 
The    .Eneid    of    Vergil,  book   2^ 
edited  by  A.  Sidgwick. 

John  Lovell  c^  Son,  MonlAreal. 
Famous  Firesides  of  French  Can- 
ada, by  Mary  Wilson  AUoway. 
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$18,000  ^?  ^^ 

Given 
in  Cash    Away 

On  the  fifteenth  of  next 
April  to  all  agents  sending 
10  or  more  subscribers  to 

The  Ladies'  Home  Journal 

ANP 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post 

One  thousand  dollars  to 
the  agent  sending  the  largest 
list — $750 — $500^3400 — 
and  so  on. 

764  cash  awards,  together 
with  the  general  fund  of 
S3000,amountingtoSi8,ooo, 
will  he  given  /';/  addition  to  the 
agent's  commission  and  the 
special  rebates  for  large  clubs. 

Send  for  full  particulars. 

Profitable  work  all  winter. 

Tbe  Cartls  Pabllsblng  Company,   Philadelphia 


The  Jewett 
Typewriter 

The  No.  5 
Blickensderfer 

Only  $35.00 


Teachers  Wanted ! 

+  TO  CANVASS  FOR  + 

OUR   NEW   BOOKS 

Prices  Low^^^ 

cv^cv^Terms   Liberal 

Send  for  circulars,  etc. 

WM.  BRIGGS,  Publisher 

TORONTO 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

FANK    OF    COMMERCE    BUILDING, 

25  KING  ST.,  WEST,  TORONTO 

It  is  an  Educational  Pirectory  where  teach- 
ers may  find  a  large  amount  of  information 
about  schools,  and  where  trustees  may  find 
trustworthy  information  about  teachers. 

It  is  a  "special"  organization  created  to 
help  the  trustee  and  help  the  teacher. 

Terms  to  teachers  on  application. 

No  charge  to  school  boards. 

When  in  the  city  call  and  see  us. 

W.  O.  MCTAGGART,  B.A., 

TORONTO    UNIVERSITY  MANAQER 


The  leading  Writing  Machine  of 
the  day — combines  all  the  good  features 
of  other  makes  and  contains  up-to-date 
features  overlooked  by  other  manufac- 
turers.    Write  for  catalogue  and  price. 

Only  practical  low-priced  machine  on 
the  maiket.  Suitable  for  clergymen  and 
teachers.  Will  duplicate  10  to  12 
copies — English  or  French. 


CREELMAN    BROS. 

15  Adelaide  Street  East,  TORONTO,  Ont. 
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OUR  YOUNG   PEOPLE  AND  THE  BIBLE. 
A.  W.  Wright,  B.A.,  Galt. 


Early  in  September  the  writer 
prepared  the  following  set  of  twenty 
questions  bearing  upon  well-known 
Bible  facts  : 

1.  Name  the  first  book  in  the 
Bible. 

2.  Name  the  book  just  before  the 
Psalms. 

3.  Who  was  the  oldest  man  ? 

4.  To  what  age  did  he  live  ? 

5.  Name  two  sons  of  Abraham. 

6.  Who  was  the  youngest  son  of 
Jacob  ? 

7.  Where  is  Mount  Sinai  ? 

8.  For  what  is  it  noted  ' 

9.  Who  was  the  husband  of  Ruth? 

10.  Name  the  three  friends  of 
Daniel. 

11.  Name  the  birthplace  of  Christ. 

12.  In  what  city  did  he  spend  the 
most  of  his  life  ? 

13.  Where  was  his  first  miracle 
performed  ? 

14.  Where  was  Christ  when  he 
was  betrayed  ? 

15.  Who  betrayed  him  ?  Give 
full  name. 

16.  What  two  disciples  were  the 
sons  of  Zebedee  ? 

17.  Who  was  the  first  Christian 
martyr  ? 


18.  To  what  city  was  Paul  going 
when  he  was  converted  ? 

19.  Where  was  the  apostle  John . 
in  banishment  ? 

20.  Name  the  first  epistle. 

It  will,  I  think,  be  admitted  by  all 
that  these  are  very  simple  questions, 
and  should  all  be  readily  answered 
by  anyone  even  superficially  ac- 
quainted with  the  Bible.  They  deal 
with  such  Bible  facts  as  children 
would  be  most  likely  to  hear  about 
and  know.  Several  of  them  refer  to 
great  outstanding  names  and  events 
referred  to  in  the  International  Les 
sons  of  comparatively  recent  date. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  masters 
who  are  interested  in  religious  edu- 
cation, these  questions  were  sub- 
milted  to  certain  classes  in  four  of 
the  High  Schools  and  Collegiate 
Institutes  of  Ontario,  one  in  a  city, 
one  in  Eastern  Ontario,  and  two 
widely  separated,  in  the  Western 
Peninsula.  In  three  of  the  schools 
they  were  given  to  Form  I.,  the 
lowest,  comprising  in  the  main 
pupils  who  have  just  passed  the 
Entrance  Examination  ;  in  the  other 
they  were  given  to  Form  II.,  pupils 
who  have  passed  Form  I,  or  the 
Public   School    Leaving    Examina- 
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tion.  There  were  172  of  these  in  all, 
aged  from  12  to  17,  average  age 
nearly  15.  The  questions  were  also 
answered  in  two  of  the  schools  b}^ 
the  pupils  of  Form  IV.,  the  highest, 
comprising  pupils  who  have  passed 
the  Junior  Leaving  or  the  Junior 
Matriculation  Examination,  aged  16 
years  and  upwards.  There  were  13 
in  these  two  classes.  I  also  sent 
the  questions  to  a  former  pupil,  now 
a  teacher  in  a  denominational  acad 
emy  in  Indiana,  and  by  the  kind- 
ness of  the  staff  there  they  were 
used  as  a  test  to  all  the  students  of 
the  school,  though  the  papers  of 
only  14  of  the  lowest  or  Preparatory 
Form  pupils  were  sent  to  me,  as 
these  were  all  I  wanted  for  my  pur- 
pose. I  received  the  written  answers 
from  the  other  schools  also,  so  that 
I  had  in  all  199  sets  of  answers  from 
young  people  aged  from  12  to  over 
20,  hailing  from  city,  town,  and 
country  ;  coming  from  all  classes  in 
the  community,  from  every  leading 
Protestant  denomination.  All  these 
in  Ontario  at  least  have  received  a 
good  Pubic  School  education  ;  a 
number  have  been  for  four  or  five 
years  in  the  High  School  ;  nearly  all 
have  attended  Sunday  School  with 
greater  or  less  regularity  for  from 
five  to  a  dozen  years ;  nearly  all 
come  from  professedly  Christian 
homes. 

And  what  is  the  result  of  a  care-^ 
ful  scrutiny  of  the  answers  ?  Not 
one  of  the  199  answers  the  twenty 
questions  with  absolute  correctness  ; 
not  one  answers  nineteen.  One,  a 
pupil  of  the  Indiana  Institute,  aged 
18,  answers  eighteen  quite  correctly 
and  the  other  two  very  nearly  so. 
He  wrote  "  Methuslah,"  and  said  he 
lived  only  960  years.  No  paper  had 
seventeen  or  sixteen  answers  just 
right,  while  three  had  fifteen  ;  one 
from  the  city  school  and  one  each 
from  the  peninsular  schools ;  and 
the  eastern  school  came  not    far  be- 


hind, one  of  the  papers  having  four- 
teen. No  paper  had  thirteen  correct 
answers;  6  had  12  ;  5  had  11  ;  5 
had  10  ;  3  had  9  ;  5  had  8  ;  and  2 
had  7.  When  we  get  down  to  half 
a  dozen  we  reach  a  more  popular 
standard,  for  20  had  6  right ;   20  had 

5  ;   13  liad  4  ;    32  had  3  ;    25  had  2  ; 

34  had  only  i  ;  and  24  out  of  the 
199,  over  12  per  cent.,  had  not  a  cor- 
rect answer  at  all. 

Answers  that  were  not  precisely 
right,  being  misspelled  or  incom- 
plete, but  which  showed  some 
knowledge,  however  remote  or  inac- 
curate, of  the  subject  dealt  with, 
were  marked  as  approximately  cpr- 
rect.  One  paper  had  twelve  an- 
swers so  marked  ;  i  had  10;  5  had 
9  ;    9  had  8  ;     15  had  7  ;     34  had  6  ; 

35  "had  5  ;  32  had  4  ;  36  had  3  ; 
14  had  2  ;   and  17  had  i. 

Combining  the  answers  quite  cor- 
rect and  those  approximately  correct 
one  pupil  answered  20  questions ; 
one  answered  19;  3,  18;  6,  17;  2, 
16;  7,  15  ;  5,  14;  9,  13;  8,  12:  15, 
II  ;  18,  10  ;  20,  9  ;  16,  8  ;  18,  7  ;  16, 

6  ;  20,  5  ;  14,  4  ;  8,  3  ;  10,  2  ;  and 
2,  I 

Pupils  of  the  Indiana  School, 
whose  papers  were  not  sent  me, 
gave  answers  of  the  following  value, 
as  reported  by  my  friend  there  : 
Ihose  who  entered  this  year,  age 
from  19  to  23,  average  about  20  (too 
old  for  the  comparative  test),  made 
an  average  mark  of  57  per  cent. 
Students  who  were  there  before  from 
a  term  to  a  year,  age  from  18  to  26, 
average  about  23,  made  over  78  per 
cent.  One  student  of  25,  who  en- 
tered this  term,  made  100  per  cent., 
five  made  from  90  to  98  per  cent., 
and  five  made  from  80  to  89  per 
cent.  Some  of  these  are  taking 
Bible  studies  in  the  Institute,  but 
none  have  completed  the  course. 

Following  is  a  tabulated  state- 
ment of  the  results  obtained  from 
the  papers  examined  by  myself: 
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Class. 


Form  I.  Ont.  Coll.  Inst 

Form  I.  Oat.  Coll.  Inst 

I'orm  I.  Ont.  High  School .  . . . 

Form  II.  Ont.  Coll.  Inst 

Prep.  Form,  (juniors)  Ind.  Inst 

Form  IV.  Ont.  Coll.  Ins* 

Form  IV.  Oat.  Coll.  Inst 


'^< 


<U 


14-5 

1475 

•4- 

•5? 

17 

18.? 

18? 


4.16 
3  08 
2.92 
2.96 
5-78 
8.62 
9- 


^<1 

cuog 
«  2 
'-'  s 

>  a, 


4.72 
4.44 
4.11 
4.64 
392 
4. 12 
5-2 


0 
11 

<!  c 

0 

•  £1 

u 

0  S 

0 

(J 

2 

<. 

> 

< 

■0    D 
(4    u: 

8 

.89 

7 

•53 

7 

•03 

7 

.6 

9 

•71 

12 

•75 

14 

.2 

z< 


<^ 


571 

3-78 
4^37 
4. 16 

3-57 
3-25 
3-8 


o  S 


>  J2 


538 

8.6 

8.59 
8.16 
6.78 

387 
2. 


These  results  are  surprising  alike. 
Where  differences  exist  they  maybe 
accounted  for  by  differences  in  age, 
or  by  the  various  conditions  under 
which  the  answers  were  written.  In 
order  to  obtain  the  results  from  as 
many  of  the  same  grade  as  possible 
a  detailed  examination  was  made  of 
the  answers  given  to  each  question 
by  the  pupils  of  the  first  five  classes 
noted  in  the  above  table,  172  pupils 
in  all,  and  these  results  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  state  concisely 
Numerals  after  answers  indicate 
the  number  of  pupils  that  gave  that 
particular  form  of  answer.  In  read 
ing  the  answers  it  was  curious  to 
notice  how  pupils  writing  scores  or 
hundreds  of  miles  apart  often  made 
the  same  peculiar  kind  of  blunder. 

1.  13  of  the  172  pupils  did  not 
know  the  name  of  the  first  book  in 
the  Bible  at  all.  5  did  not  give 
answers  at  all,  while  the  following 
wrong  answers  were  given  :  Old 
Testament,  2  ;  Exedus,  2  ;  Exodus, 
3  ;  Mathew.  73  had  Genesis  spelled 
correctly,  while  86  approximated 
more  or  less,  nearly  in  23  different 
ways, 

2.  64  knew  the  name  of  the  book 
before  the  Psalms,  4  however  spelled 
it  "  Jobe."  49  did  not  answer, 
while  59  gave  22  different  wrong 
answers,  among  which  were  :  Ruth, 
9  ;  Proverbs,  17  ;  Judges,  II.  Samuel, 
Kings,  Chronicles,  "  Ester,"  Isaiah, 


Song  of  Solomon,  Ecclesiastes,  Re- 
velation, David,  Solomon,  Divine 
Tradition. 

3.  Apparently  68  had  never  heard 
the  phrase  "  As  old  as  Methuselah." 
37  of  these  did  not  answer  at  all ; 
by  the  others  the  honor  of  being 
the  oldest  man  was  ascribed  to 
Adam,  6;  Noah,  Abraham,  10; 
Isaac,  Jacob,  Moses,  5  ;  Elijah,  and 
"  Melcesdick  "  Only  by  17  pupils 
was  the  name  correctly  spelled, 
while  the  other  87  succeeded  in  spell- 
ing it  in  no  less  than  55  different 
ways,  which  are  here  given  as  a 
literary  curiosity  :  Methusalem,  10  ; 
Methusala,  9;  Methusalah,  7  ;  Me- 
thusela,  4  ;  Methusaleh,  3  ;  Mathu- 
salem,  3  ;  Mathusalam,  2  ;  Methusla, 
2  ;  Methusilea,  Musthlesum,  Mathu- 
salum,  Mathusaleh,  Methuseleth, 
Methusila,  Methuzalum,  Muthu- 
solem,  Matheusala,  Methusaleth, 
Methuselia,  Muthusalem,  Methulas- 
eum,  Methuzilum,  Methuselum,  Me- 
thuslem,  Methuslam,  Mesulah,  Me- 
thuslae,  Mathasala,  Tvlasthuthla,  Me- 
thelusem,  Metheuslah,  Metheseul, 
Methousalah,  Methusleh,  Nethuze- 
lah,  Methuslaem,  Muthuleza,  Moo- 
thesleum,  Mathuslamum,  Mauselum, 
Mathusalah,  Mathelumen,  Mathus- 
leum,  Mathoselum,  Mathusulum, 
Nethoselom,  Mathusalea,  Methus- 
lem,  Metusalah,  Meculzea,  Methus- 
aly,  Methuzela,  Mathus,  Meth, 
Matholamue. 
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4.  Methusaleh's  age  was  sec  down 
almost  anywhere  between  125  and 
9,000  27  had  it  exactly  right,  and 
77  more  placed  it  between  900  and 
1,000,  but  did  not  hit  the  right  num- 
ber.    50  did  not  venture  to  guess. 

5.  Only  2  pupils  could  name  two 
sons  of  Abraham.  83  gave  Isaac 
under  nearly  a  score  of  orthographic 
forms.  47  were  silent  altogether, 
and  40  made  a  great  variety  of 
guesses,  eg.,  Joshua  and  Johna, 
Jacob  and  Esau,  Saul  and  Cain, 
Joseph  and  Reuben,  Isiah  and  Im- 
manuel,  Cain,  Able,  Sham,  Ham. 
No  hint  was  given  of  any  but  two 
sons. 

6.  36  knew  who  the  youngest  son 
of  Jacob  was;  but  in  15  of  these 
answers  the  name  was  incorrectly 
spelled  in  8  different  ways.  74  re- 
frained from  answering,  and  62 
answered  wrongly.  Among  the 
wrong  answers  were  :  Joseph,  33  ; 
Isaac,  6 ;  Esaw,  3  ;  David,  3  ;  Daniel, 
3 ;  Ebriam,  Lot,  Chris",  Able, 
Samual. 

7.  66  did  not  venture  an  opinion 
as  to  the  location  of  Mount  Sinai, 
and  only  16  located  it  correctly.  It 
was  put  in :  Palestine,  32  ;  Asia 
Minor,  10  ;  Jerusalem,  8  ;  Persia, 
Italy,  Egypt,  and  several  other 
places. 

8.  45  connected  Mount  Sinai  with 
the:  giving  of  the  ten  command- 
ments. By  others  it  was  associated 
with  a  great  variety  of  events- 
Christ's  betrayal ;  the  sermon  on 
mount ;  the  transfiguration  ;  the 
crucifixion  ;  the  t'^mptation  in  the 
wilderness  ;  the  ascension  ;  z\bra- 
ham's  offering  of  Isaac  ;  the  resting 
of  the  ark ;  the  death  of  Moses  : 
Elisha  and  the  prophets  of  Baal,  etc. 
68  gave  no  answer. 

9.  Although  it  is  only  so  very  re- 
cently that  we  have  been  studying 
the  Book  of  Daniel,  only  8  pupils 
named  Daniel's  three  friends  cor- 
rectly and  90   did    not    attempt    an 


answer.  66  gave  approximate  an- 
swers, there  being  much  originality 
in  the  spelling.  Shadrach  assumed 
about  25  different  forms ;  Meshach,. 
about  30  ;  and  Abed-nego,  23.  Ex- 
cept in  one  instance  there  was  no 
attempt  at  the  Hebrew  names. 

11.  41  had  the  birthplace  of  our 
\  Saviour  correctly  spelled  ;  87  had  it 
}  misspelled    in    nearly     30    different 

ways  ;  28  had  a  totally  wrong  an- 
swer and  14  had  none  at  all. 

12.  Just  30  knew  where  Christ 
j  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  lite,  and 
'  half  of  these  misspelled    the   name. 

17  left  the  question  unanswered. 
115  answered  "Jerusalem,"  spelled 
correctly  by  80,  misspelled  in  about 
25  different  ways. 

13.  But  18  named  correctly  the 
place  where  Christ's  first  miracle 
was  wrought  ;  40  others  misspelled 
the  name  or  simply  mentioned  the 
wedding  or  the  nature  of  the  mira- 
cle ;  39  gave  a  wholly  wrong  an- 
swer and  75  knew  that    they  didn't 

'  know  it  and  refrained  from  guess- 
ing- ■ 

14.  In  the  Garden  of  Eden,  3  ; 
:  Mount  Sinia,  in   the   Temple,  2  ;  in 

the  wilderness,  3  ;  Calvary — were 
some  of  the  guesses  as  to  the  place 
of  the  betrayal.  There  were  33  of 
such  guesses.  19  had  Gethsemane  ; 
68  had  approximate  answers,  the 
name  of  the  garden  being  misspelled 

I  in  37  different  ways. 

j  15.  A  full  correct  answer  to  this 
question  was  given  by  55,  a  partial 
or  incorrect  answer  by  82.  The 
name  Judas  was  misspelled  in  8 
ways  ;  Iscariot  in  32  ways  ;  21  gave 
no  answer,  while  14  gave  such  wrong 
answers  as  :  Peter,  5  ;  Simon,  Simon 
Peter,  the  Jews,  Pontius  Pilate,  3  ; 
Jacob  and  Satan,  2. 

I  16.  Both  the  sons  of  the  father  of 
Zebedee's  children  were  known  by 
name  to  48  ;  24  others  named  one 
of  them   coupled    with  some   wrong 

j  name,  mostly  that  of  an  apostle  ;  17 
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made  divers  guesses  ;  and  83  did  not 
venture  a  reply. 

17.  72  could  not  name  the  first 
Christian  martyr;  41  gave  sundry 
wrong  answers  ;  59  gave  the  right 
name,  though  misspelled  by  5. 

18.  That  Saul  was  going  to  Da- 
mascus when  converted  was  known 
(with  15  misspellings)  to  42,  86  gave 
no  answer  and  44  sent  him  to  such 
places  as  Jerusalem,  Tarsus,  Anti- 
och,  Cyprus,  Athens,  Rome,  Corinth 
and  "  Tire." 

19.  17  knew  about  John's  being  in 
Patmos  (thrice  misspelled);  29  lo- 
cated him  in  over  a  dozen  other 
places  ;  while  126  set  down  no  an- 
swer. 

20.  This  question  was  answered 
thus  :  No  answer,  81  ;  Romans,  32  ; 
(St.)  Mathew,  12  ;  St.  Matthew,  5  ; 
Acts,  4  ;  (St.)  Paul,  5  ;  Corinthians, 
7  ;  Peter,  2  ;  Hebrews,  2  ;  Corin- 
tjans,  Corintheans,  Petter,  St.  John, 
3  ;   I  John,  etc. 

The  masters  by  whose  kind  as- 
sistance these  results  jvere  obtamed 
are  all  of  the  opinion  that  they  are 
far  from  'satisfactor}' — an  opinion 
with  which  few  competent  to  judge 
will  venture  to  quarrel.  They  cer- 
tainly indicate  an  amazing  amount 
of  ignorance  among  the  pupils  of  the 
schools  tested  ;  but  that  is  not  all, 
they  indicate  a  state  of  affairs  which 
obtains  in  all  the  Secondary  Schools 
of  the  Province,  that  is,  among  our 
more  intelligent  and  better  educated 
boys  and  girls  ;  the}'  indicate  an  even 
greater  degree  of  ignorance  among 
the  youth  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  generall5\  In  some  parts 
things  may  be  somewhat  better,  in 
others  somewhat  worse,  but  the 
writer  believes,  from  what  he  has 
heard,  and  read,  and  observed, 
making  exception  of  the  compara- 
tively few  localities  where  Biblical 
instruction  is  regularly  given  in 
schools,  that  the  general  status  in 
Bible  knowledge  of  the  brighter  and  ' 


more  studious  young  people  of  Anglo- 
Saxon,  of  Christian  America  is 
pretty  well  defined  by  the  answers 
given  to  these  questions,  ^^■e  have 
here  a  fair  criterion  of  the  efficienc}' 
of  the  means  in  vogue  for  the  im- 
parting of  Scripture  knowledge — of 
the  Sabbath  school,  of  the  church, 
of  the  home.  Is  it  creditable  to  these 
institutions  ?  And  if  not  what  are 
the  reasons  and  what  the  remedies 
for  such  a  state  of  affairs  ? 

The  reasons  are  not  far  to  seek  : 
the  State,  the  church,  and  the  home 
have  been  foisting  upon  the  Sunday 
school  a  responsibility  which  it  is 
fjuite  impossible  for  that  institution 
effectively  to  bear.  Systematic  re- 
ligious instruction  b}'  the  parents, 
especially  the  father,  has  been  on 
the  rapid  decline.  These  have  come 
to  imagine  that  they  are  discharging 
their  God-given  obligations  by  send- 
ing their  children  with  more  or  less 
regularity,  with  very  indifferent 
punctuality,  as  long  as  the  latter 
can  be  coaxed  to  go  to  the  Sunday 
school  of  their  own  or  some  other 
church.  Their  interest,  in  nineteen 
cases  out  of  twenty,  does  not  extend 
so  far  as  to  lead  them  to  attend 
themselves,  either  as  teacher  or 
scholars.  The  Church  very  inade- 
quately provides  for  what  may  be 
called  the  physical  wants  of  the 
Sunday  school.  The  "  almighty 
wall,"  as  Edward  Thring  used  to 
phrase  it,  is  in  most  schools  in  a  very 
unsatisfactory  condition.  Base- 
ments or  barns  many  of  our  school- 
rooms are,  with  very  little  provision 
for  effective  teaching.  Congrega- 
tions take  more  delight  in  spending 
money  to  get  brilliant  sermons,  and 
sensuous  music,  and  upholstered 
pews,  and  frescoed  walls  than  in 
providmg  for  the  religious  upbring- 
ing of  the  children.  The  State,  for 
many  years  past,  has  dexterously 
managed  to  evade  its  responsibility 
altogether.     In  our  Ontario  schools 
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what  does  the  mere  reading  of  a 
garbled  selection  of  scriptureamount 
to  ?  When  it  is  done  (and  often  it 
is  not  done  at  all)  reverently,  and 
followed  by  prayer,  it  is  all  very  well 
as  a  devotional  exercise,  but  it 
amounts  to  very  little  as  instruction 
— there  must  be  no  comment,  no 
question  and  answer. 

The  remedies  may  be  readily 
found,  but  some  of  them  cannot  be 
so  easily  applied.  First,  there 
should  be,  and  there  will  be,  if  an 
army  of  earnest  men  and  women 
can  effect  it,  improvements  in  the 
line  of  Sunday-school  work  itself.  A 
great  deal  has  been  done  in  recent 
years,  but  much  more  remains  to  be 
done.  Greater  attention  should  be 
paid,  and  in  some  places  is  paid, 
to  the  proper  construcdon  of  edifices 
for  this  purpose,  with  ample  provi- 
sion for  isolating  classes.  The  story  I 
books  should,  for  the  most  part,  be 
banished  from  the  libraries.  The 
discipline  should  be  improved.  The 
teachers,  I  think,  are  fairly  faithful 
to  the  extent  of  their  own  informa- 
tion and  abitty,  and  so  far  as  the 
untoward  circumstances  amid  which 
they  labor  will  allow  ;  but  in  numer- 
ous instances  improvement  is  quite 
possible.  Efforts  should  be  strenu- 
ously put  forth  to  get  the  efficient 
CO  operation  of  the  Home.  Syste- 
matic memorizing  of  Scripture 
should  be  encouraged,  not  merely  of 
Golden  Texts,  not  perfunctorily  of 
the  memory  verses  connected  with 
the  lesson,  but  thoroughly  of  the  j 
literary  and  doctrinal  gems  of  the 
Bible.  Some  provision  should  be 
made  for  securing  for  our  young 
people  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
great  outstanding  facts  of  Bible 
history,  biography  and  literature. 
And,  above  all,  the  spiritual  aim  of 
the  Sabbath  school,  the  inculcating 
in  the  young  the  spirit  of  reverence, 
the  saving  of  souls  from  sin,  should 
never  be  lost  sight  of.     In  fact,  as  a  j 


matter  of  theory,  I  hold  that  the 
precious  hour  a  week  should  be 
wholly  devoted  to  worship  and  to 
moral  and  rehgious  stimulus,  the 
teaching  of  facts  being  largely  rele- 
gated to  the  parents  and  the  schools. 
But  we  are  dealing  with  conditions 
and  not  theories,  and  we  must  do 
the  best  we  can  to  fall  in  with  these 
conditions,  if  we  cannot  change 
them.  The  Church  and  the  home 
must  co-operate  in  order,  to  carry 
out  these  reforms  ;  the  former  by 
providing  men,  money  and  time  to 
carry  on  efficient  work,  attending 
themselves  as  a  body,  even  if  one  of 
the  Sabbath  preaching  services  has 
to  be  sacrificed.  "The  whole 
Church  in  the  Bible-school  and  the 
whole  Bible-school  in  the  Church  " 
should  be  the  motto  of  all  our  con- 
gregations. 

But  even  if  this  happy  ideal  were 
reaHzed  it  is  very  doubtful  if  mas- 
ters would  be  completely  satisfactory 
without  ihe  aid  of  our  secular 
schools.  Wl;iy  should  our  much- 
vaunted  system  of  education,  "from 
the  Kindergarten  to  the  University," 
practically  ignore  the  most  interest- 
ing book  of  biography,  the  most  in- 
structive history,  the  noblest  litera- 
ture the  world  has  ever  seen  ?  To 
adopt  the  line  of  argument  pursued 
by  Richard  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  the  well- 
known  author  of  "  Two  Years  Before 
the  Mast,"  before  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Maine,  given  in  an  article  by  Dr. 
TurnbuU  in  the  ■.S.^'  Times  of  July 
I,  1899,  we  say  :  "That  our  ordinary 
English  Bible  is  the  foundation  of 
our  common  views  of  morality,  is 
the  basis  of  our  common  civilization 
and  is  the  bond  of  our  common  lan- 
guage ;  that,  apart  from  any  opinion 
as  to  its  religious  teachings,  ever}^ 
American  (and  Canadian)  child  is 
entitled  to  be  instructed  in  this  book, 
his  acquaintance  with  which  is  es- 
sential to  his  understanding  of  very 
much  that  he  hears  in  public  address 
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or  reads  in  the  public  press,  and 
this,  though  he  be  of  a  family  which 
is  Protestant  or  Catholic,  Jewish, 
Mohammedan  or  Buddhist  .  . 
As  a  well  of  pure  English,  undefiled, 
as  a  fountain  of  pure,  idiomatic 
English,  it  has  not  its  equal  in  the 
world.  .  .  .  From  the  common  Eng- 
lish Bible,  too,  we  derive  our  house- 
hold words.our  phrases  and  illustra- 
tions, the  familiar  speech  of  the 
people.  Our  associations  are  with 
its  narratives,  iis  parables,  its  his- 
tories and  its  biographies.  If  a  man 
knew  the  Bible  in  its  original  Greek 
and  Hebrew  by  heart,  and  did  not 
know  the  common  English  version, 
he  would  be  ignorant  of  the  speech 
of  the  people.  In  sermons,  in  pub- 
lic speeches  from  the  pulpit,  the  bar 
and  the  platform,  would  come  allu- 
sions, references,  quotations — that 
exquisite  electrifying  by  conductors 
by  which  the  heart  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple is  touched  by  a  word,  a  phrase, 
in  itself  nothing,  but  everything  in 
the  power  of  conducting — and  all 
this  would  be  to  him  an  unknown 
world.  ...  As  a  preparation  for 
life,  an  acquaintance  with  the  com- 
mon English  Bible  is  indispensa- 
ble." 

And  we,  in  Ontario,  can  have  the 
Bible  in  schools,  too,  with  Separate 
Schools  and  a  "  conscience  clause  " 
as  safety-valves,  if  we  evangelical 
Christians  will  just  lay  aside  our  lit- 
tle denominational  jealousies  and 
work  unitedly  to  this  great  end. 
Have  we  the  will  to  demand  it  ? 
This  reform  transcends  in  import- 
ance any  other  that  is  before  the 
pubHc  to  day.  It  lies  at  the  root  of 
all  others. 

Now  I  must  bring  my  own  remarks 
to  a  close.  This  is  not  the  first  time 
that  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
draw  public  attention  to  this  theme 
in  a  somewhat  similar  way.  Years 
ago  Mr.  Archibald  MacMurchy,who 
as   long   as    I    can   remember,    has  1 


staunchly  stood  by  the  cause  for 
which  m}^  feeble  voice  to-day  has 
been  pleading,  published  in  the  Can- 
ada Educational  Monthly  the  re- 
sult of  an  examination  held  in  his 
school  on  some  simple  Bible  refer- 
ences in  Tennyson's  poems  (In 
Memoriam,  I  think),  with  very  un- 
satisfactory results.  In  the  fall  of 
1895  an  exainination  was  held  in  an 
Ontario  High  School  asking  for  the 
explanation  of  a  number  of  Biblical 
references  in  various  selections  from 
prose  and  poetr}-.  The  result  was 
reported  by  the  Rev.  P.  K.  Dayfoot, 
of  Port  Hope,  in  the  Globe.  The 
answers  were  a  set  of  curiosities, 
the  only  one  among  the  pupils  whose 
answerseven  approached  toaccuracy 
was  a  young  man  whose  childhood 
had  been  spent  at  the  famous  Blue 
Coat  School  in  London,  England, 
where  the  Bible  is  used  as  a  text- 
book. Mr,  Dayfoot,  in  an  obliging 
note  to  me,  tells  the  following  :  In  a 
certain  college,  40  students  of  a 
freshman  class,  six  of  whom  were 
sons  of  ministers,  were  examined  as 
to  their  Bible  knowledge.  None  had 
read  the  Bible  through  ;  5  had  read 
the  New  Testament  ;  i  had  read  as 
far  as  Proverbs,  12  had  read  the 
books  of  Moses,  none  had  read  the 
prophets,  and  not  one  could  name 
the  books  of  the  Bible. 

No  class  of  persons  is  so  com- 
petent to  pass  an  opinion  on  the 
scriptural  information  of  Ontario 
youth  as  the  teachers  of  literature 
in  our  High  Schools  and  Collegiate 
Institutes.  At  the  suggestion  of  one 
of  these  I  wrote  to  a  number  asking 
them  for  their  opinion  as  to  the  con- 
dition in  scripture  knowledge  among 
High  School  pupils,  and  among 
Ontario  young  people  generally,  and 
as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  present 
means  of  Biblical  instruction,  and 
for  any  improvements  they  could 
suggest.  In  reply  I  received  a  most 
interesting     series    of     letters.       It 
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would,  I  am  sure  have  been  most 
profitable  to  read  them  in  full,  but 
time  will  not  permit,  and  I  shall 
have  to  confine  myself  to  the  most 
pertinent  portions,  leaving  it  to  you 
to  say  whether  in  the  main  they 
bear  out  my  contentions  or  not. 
The  writers  are  men  who  either  are 
teaching,  or  have  taught  English 
literature  in  our  schools,  and  who, 
most  of  them,  either  do  at  present 
take  or  have  in  the  past  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  work  of  religious 
education. 


The  following  interesting  letters 
have  been  sent  to  Mr.  Wright  on 
the  subject  of  his  paper  :  — 

From  C.  S.  Kerr,  Classical  Master 
Woodstock  Collegiate  Institute. 

"  The  Scripture  knowledge  of 
pupils  attending  our  Secondary 
Schools  is  very  meagre.  I  am  judg 
ing  now  from  my  experience  in  teach- 
ing English  literature,  of  which  I 
used  to  teach  considerable.  Biblical 
allusions  and  occasional  allusions 
seemed  to  reveal  a  great  lack  of  real 
knowledge  of  the  Bible.  .  .  .  We 
have  used  the  International  Lessons 
here  for  a  long  time.  I  believe  they 
are  perhaps  as  good  as  can  be  found 
for  intermediate  grades,  though  for 
primary  and  senior  classes  there 
might  be  som.ething  better.  .  .  . 
One  of  the  great  weaknesses  in  Sun- 
day Schools  is  the  poor  material 
available  for  teachers.  I  am  not 
speaking  of  teachers  in  my  school, 
for  we  have  an  excepionally  intelli- 
gent and  well  read  body  of  teachers, 
but  this  fact  has  been  mentioned  by 
many  with  whom  I  have  spoken. 
Then  there  are  several  other  points, 
such  as  memorization,  home  study, 
etc.,  in  which  great  improvement 
might  be  made.  ...  If  the 
Bible  could  be  taught  in  our  Se- 
condary Schools  we  certainly  could 
have    better    results.       There    are 


hindrances  lo  this,  however,  which 
seem  insurmountable.'' 

From  J.  E.  Wetherell,  B.A.,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Strathroy  Collegiate  In- 
stitute. 

"  The  ignorance  of  Scriptures 
among  the  pupils  of  our  Secondary 
Schools  is  deplorable.  Only  this 
week  this  ignorance  was  illustrated 
in  my  class  of  Form  III.  (thirty 
pupils).  In  'Evangeline'  only  one 
pupil  could  explain  the  allusion  in 
line  107,  '  touch  the  hem  of  his  gar- 
ment,' and  only  one  the  allusion 
in  line  153,  'as  Jacob  of  old  with 
the  angel.'  Twenty  of  these  thirty 
pupils  are,  or  have  recently  been, 
Sunday  School  students.  This  is  a 
sufficient  commentary  on  the  efficacy 
of  the  present  means  of  Biblical 
instruction.  ...  I  have  often 
felt  that  I  should  like  to  have  half 
an  hour  each  week  in  every  class  for 
a  stud}'  of  the  Bible  as  literature.^' 

John  feffries,  B.A.,  English  Mas- 
ter, Peterboro'  Collegiate   Institute. 

"  My  experience  in  both  Sunday 
School  and  High  School  work  war- 
rants me  in  saying  that  our  young 
people  are  strikingly  lacking  in 
Scriptural  knowledge.  I  have  been 
especially  impressed  by  this  in 
teaching  literature  when  I  have 
found  pupils  generally  unable  to 
deal  at  all  satisfactorily  with  Bibli- 
cal references  1  believe  there  will 
be  no  appreciable  improvement  in 
this  respect  until  the  churches  come 
to  feel  a  duty  in  the  matter  and 
respond  to  it.  There  is  a  feeling 
among  our  young  men  and  women, 
and  it  does  not  exist  without  reason, 
that  the  Sunday  School  is  a  children's. 
school.  The  reasons  for  this  are 
several  in  number.  How  often 
superintendents  themselves,  in  the 
presence  of  the  entire  school,  ad- 
dress them  as  children.  There  is  an 
age  at  which  even  boys  and  girls  do 
not  like  to  be  dubbed  children.  The 
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same  impression  is  not  infrequently 
conveyed  by  preachers  in  their  re- 
ferences to  the  school  from  the  pul- 
pit. Then  the  methods  of  teaching 
and  disciplining  senior-intermediate 
pupils  are  of  a  characterthat  doesnot 
win  the  respect  of  scholars  of  such 
age  and  acumen  as  we  find  in  that 
grade.  There  is  much  room  for  im- 
provement in  the  teachers  as  regards 
fuller  and  readier  knowledge  and 
up-to-date  methods. 

Again  our  larger  boys  and  girls 
are  very  likely  to  feel  that  the  Sun- 
day School  is  beneath  their  dignity  as 
long  as  so  very  few  parents  regular- 
ly attend.  I  am  convinced  there 
would  be  a  marked  improvement  in 
the  attendance  of  our  youths  if  the 
men  of  our  churches  turned  out  in 
such  numbers  as  they  should.  .  .  . 
Further,  more  attention  must  be 
paid  to  the  planning  of  S.  S.  apart- 
ments. A  suite  ot  rooms  should  be 
designed  and  built  that  will  enable 
the  work  to  be  carried  on  with  the 
greatest  convenience,  comfort  and 
success  attainable.  A  much  larger 
measure  of  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  needs  of  the  S.  S.  The  very 
best  qualified  man  in  the  church 
should  be  secured  as  superintendent, 
even  at  the  cost  of  squeezing  out  a 
poor|man,  and  he  should  be  made  to 
feel  in  some  practical  way  that  his 
success  is  recognized  and  appreciat- 
ed. Is  not  an  efficient  superinten- 
dent worth  at  least  as  much  to  a 
church  as  an  equally  efficient  organ- 
ist or  choir  master  ? 

Lastly,  I  should  like  to  see  more 
teaching  and  less  preaching  from 
the  pulpit.  Instruction  in  the  facts 
and  principles  of  the  Bible,  sys 
tematic  as  that  of  the  International 
series  of  lessons  and  supplementary 
to  it,  should,  I  think,  be  the  chief 
aim  of  the  morning  service,  at  least 
should  take  the  place  of  the  ordinary 
sermon." 


E.  A.  Hardy,  B.A.,  English  Mas- 
ter Lindsay  Collegiate  Institute,  a 
former  Secretary  and  President  o 
the  Y.  P.  S.  C,  E.  for  Ontario. 

"  I  am  profoundly  convinced  that 
what  the  Ontario  youth  doesn't 
know  about  the  Bible  is  beyond 
computation  :  his  ignorance  is  im- 
mense. It  is  a  serious  problem.  I 
am  growing  more  and  more  impres- 
sed with  the  great  importance  of 
the  S.  S.  and  with  the  need  of  the 
church's  increased  activity  in  the 
matter. 

We  need  better  teaching  in  our 
Sunday  Schools  We  need  moye 
adult  classes.  We  need  more  direct- 
ly spiritual  work.  Every  teacher  of 
literature  with  whom  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  matter  is  of  the  opinion 
that  our  rising  generation  is  deplor- 
ably ignorant  of  scriptural  know- 
ledge. I  hope  your  paper  will  do 
something  towards  impressing  the 
situation  on  our  S.  S.  workers." 

D.  S.  Patterson,  B.A.,  Principal 
Chatham  C.  I. 

"  I  have  often  been  astonished  at 
the  ignorance  of  H.  S.  pupils  about 
scripture.  In  literature  classes 
Biblical  allusions  often  come  up, 
and  I  have  found  that  perhaps  one 
or  two  of  a  class  of  30  or  40  would 
be  able  to  answer  some  very  familiar 
question.  My  knowledge  of  scrip- 
ture was  largely  gained  from  the 
practice  of  m}-  father's  house  in 
having  family  worship  twice  a  day, 
after  breakfast  and  after  tea.  Old 
Testament  and  New  Testament  al- 
ternating, a  chapter  from  each, 
every  day.  This  in  conjunction  with 
a  very  regular  attendance  at  church 
and  Sunday  School,  has  made  me 
fairly  familiar  with  Bible  lore.    .    .  . 

The  Sunday  Schools  are,  I  believe, 

doing  all  that  can   be  expected  of 

them,  at  the  rate  of  a    half-hour  a 

week.     ...     It    occurs    to    me, 

i  now,    that   the    written    exam's    in 
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literature  are  out  in  senior  Public 
School  and  Junior  H.  S.  work,  that 
the  literature  teacher  might  with 
great  profit  take  up  a  book,  or  a 
portion  of  a  book,  say  Proverbs,  or 
a  Gospel,  or  a  Prophecy,  and  treat 
it  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  and, 
incidentally  from  a  moral  point  of 
view.  This  would  be  one  good  kind 
of  supplementary  readmg.  Of  course 
it  would  depend  for  its  success  on 
the  taste  of  the  teacher,  but  many  of 
them,  I  believe,  would  fall  mto 
line." 

Lyman  C.  Smith,  B.A.,  Principal 
Oshawa  High  School. 

"  I  have  formed  my  opinion  prin- 
cipally from  what  I  have  seen  in  my 
own  literature  classes.  The  average 
H.  S.  pupil  seems  almost  utterly 
unable  to  detect  or  perceive  the 
plainest  reference  to  Scripture  char- 
acters. If  the  passage  is  couched 
in  language  plainly  scriptural  the 
result  is  the  same.  I  have  some 
times  attributed  it  to  the  present 
system  of  lessons,  which  may 
be  very  good  in  themselves,  but  are 
necessarily  disconnected,  and  do  not 
seem  to  give  much  encouragement 
to  systematic  reading  of  a  whole 
book.  Then  my  own  observation 
leads  me  to  believe  that  the  old 
method  of  having  the  pupils  memor- 
ize is  largely  discontinued.  I  can 
remember  Sabbath  School  pupils 
that  memorized  verses  by  the  thou- 
sand every  year.  Whole  psalms 
and  chapters  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  from  the  Prophets  of  the 
Old,  were  thus  committed,  and 
though  at  the  time  they  were  not 
probably  comprehended,  yet  in  after 
years  they  were.  Another  reason 
may  be  that  there  are  so  many  or- 
ganizations of  different  kinds  that 
the  attention  of  parents  and  teach- 
ers is  so  divided  they  cannot  pos 
sibly  give  so  much  attention  as 
when,     practically,      the      Sabbath 


School  and  the  regular  church  ser- 
vice were  all.  In  fact,  there  seem 
to  be  so  many  meetings  of  different 
kinds  that  there  is  no  home  life  at 
all,  and  parents  leave  to  these  or- 
ganizations the  work  that  was  form- 
erly done  at  home. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  remedy  but 
to  return  to  the  old  methods.  How 
many  can  you  find  among  your 
pupils  that  have  read  the  Bible 
through  ?  How  many  that  read  a 
chapter  daily  ?" 

From  H.  G.  Park,  B.A.,  Principal 
Uxbridge  High  School. 

"  I  believe  it  is  the  generally 
acknowledged  opinion  tnat  the  state 
of  our  High  School  pupils  with  re- 
gard to  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures 
is  a  matter  of  naiural  reproach  to 
us  ;  the  simplest  Scripture  reference 
in  literature  fails  to  be  comprehend- 
ed now  adays,  even  in  the  higher 
forms  of  our  Collegiate  Institutes. 
My  own  pupils  are,  of  course,  no  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule. 

What  I  complain  of  is,  that  the 
ministers  of  our  churches  and  our  Sun- 
day School  teachers  charge  us  with 
the  fact,  and  impute  the  blame  of  it  to 
us,  when  we  are  jorbiddeti  by  regula- 
tion to  introduce  religious  instruc- 
tion, as  such,  into  the  school-room, 
or  even  to  comment  on  such  desul- 
tory Scripture  reading  as  is  done 
morning  or  evening.  I  have,  too, 
the  authority  of  a  H.  S.  Inspector 
for  saying  that  the  regulation  in  re- 
gard to  Scripture  reading  is  '  more 
honored  in  the  breach  than  the  ob- 
servance,' and  I  am  somewhat  of 
the  same  opinion  myself  if  the  '  Ross 
Bible  '  (which,  with  all  due  deference 
to  the  care  with  which  it  has  been 
compiled,  cannot  carry  the  same 
respect  with  it  as  the  great  original) 
is  used  instead  of  the  Scriptures. 

I  feel  sure  too,  that  the  state  of 
Scripture  knowledge  of  the  Ontario 
youth  generally  is  the  same  as  that 
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of  the  average  High  School  student. 
.  .  The  fact  is  only  too  evi- 
dent that  those  who  are  chargeable 
with  the  Scripture  training  of  our 
youth,  whoever  they  may  be,  are 
either  doing  too  little  or  are  not 
employing  efficient  means  to  bring 
about  the  end  desired  in  their  very 
laudable  and  much  needed  work." 

From  Thos.  Carscadden,  M.A., 
Prmcipal  Gait  Collegiate  Institute. 

"  From  many  years'  experience 
as  a  teacher  of  English  literature, 
where  frequent  Scripture  allusion 
and  references  occur,  I  am  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  rising 
generation  has  a  very  scanty  know- 
ledge of  the  Bible.  I  should  not  be 
far  out  if  I  should  say  that  our 
young  people  are  profoundly  ignor- 
ant of  the  contents  of  both  the  Old 
and  New  Testament.  This  ignor- 
ance is  absolutely  amazing  at  times, 
when  we  consider  to  what  an  extent 
our  secular  literature  and  everyday 
language  are  studded  with  Bible  re 
ference,     incident    and     character. 

.  .  .  In  a  class  of  about  thirty 
I  gave  the  quotation,  '  In  Him  we 
live,  and  move  and  have  our  being,' 
and  only  four  could  tell  that  it  was 
from  the  Bible,  and  only  one  could 
tell  by  whom  and  in  what  circum- 
stances the  words  were  used.  In  a 
class  of  sixteen  I  used  the  quotation  : 
'  For  me  to  live  is  Christ  and  to  die 
is  gain,'  and  not  one  could  tell  me 
in  what  book  it  is  found,  and  much 
less  the  name  of  the  writer.'' 

From  H.  I.  Strang,  B.A.,  Principal 
Goderich  Collegiate  Institute. 

"  The  amount  of  Scriptural  know- 
ledge (speaking  of  the  Scriptures  as 
history  and  literature  merely,  and 
leaving  the  doctrinal  and  spiritual 
aspects  of  the  question  out  of  ac- 
count for  the  time)  possessed  by 
the  pupils  who  pass  through  our 
rooms  in  the  Collegiate  Institute 
seems   to  me  to  be   very  scanty  in 


amount  and  vague  and  indefinite  in 
character.  .  .  .  Last  week  I 
used  an  extract  from  Cowper  . 
'  Should  God  again,  as  once  in  Gib- 
eon,  interrupt  the  race  of  the  un- 
deviating  and  punctual  sun,  how 
would  the  world  admire,  etc.,'  in 
two  different  rooms,  and  in  each 
case  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
class  seemed  to  know  what,  '  As 
once  in  Gibeon,  etc'  referred  to,  and 
some  of  these  had  not  a  clear  recol- 
lection. .  .  .  From  the  stand- 
point of  literature  alone  it  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  our  young  people 
seem  to  be  growing  up  with  such  a 
scanty  knowledge  of  the  contents  of 
the  Bible — a  knowledge  far  inferior 
to  that  possessed  (I  speak  confident- 
ly at  least  of  the  Scotch  element) 
by  their  fathers  and  mothers,  or 
perhaps  I  should  say  (remembering 
my  own  years  and  that  I  am  now  at 
work  on  the  second  generation  of 
pupils),  their  grandfathers  and 
grandmothers. 

The  causes  I  believe  to  be  that 
times  have  changed,,  and  home- 
training  in  Scriptural  knowledge  is 
slighted  in  most  cases,  and  in  many 
wholly  neglected.  It  has  become 
the  fashion  to  put  the  whole  respon- 
sibility (or  nearly  so)  on  the  Sunday 
School  and  the  minister. 
To  me  this  abandonment  of  parental 
responsibility  and  control  and  the 
shunting  of  it  on  the  Sunday  School 
and  day  schoolteacher  seems  about 
the  most  serious  defect  .in  our 
modern  civilization.  Think  of 
fathers  and  mothers  coming  to  us 
and  saying,  as  I  have  had  them  say, 
'  I  do  wish  you  would  take  John  (or 
Mary)  aside,  and  have  a  talk  with 
him  and  see  if  you  can't  get  him  to 
do  so  and  so.  I  can  do  nothing 
with  him.' 

I  don't  like  to  criticize  the  Sunday 
Schools.  I  went  through  all  the 
grades,  ending  as  superintendent, 
but  gave  it  up — could  not  carry  two 
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schools  on  my  mind.  I  felt  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  noise  and  unsatisfactory 
discipline,  the  plague  of  lesson  leaves 
— teachers  reading  off  the  questions, 
and  scholars  reading  off  the  answers, 
and  the  general  scrappiness  of  the  in- 
formation communicated  and  ac- 
quired." 

From  the  Principal  of  an  Ontario 
High  School  who  wishes  his  name 
withheld. 

•'There  is  deplorable  ignorance 
(among  most  of  the  young  people  of 
my  acquaintance)  of  Scripture 
knowledge.  I  believe  this  condition 
is  widespread  in  Ontario.  How 
could  it  be  otherwise  ?  Sunday 
Schools  were  first  used  to  bring  the 
truths  of  the  Bible  to  bear,  however 
slightly,  upon  the  lives  and  hearts 
of  those  whom  the  regular  means  did 
not  reach.  They  were  not  intended 
for  those  who  attended  the  regular 
church  services  and  had  systematic 
training  in  the  Scriptures  at  home. 
Now,  however,  it  is  a  rare  thing  to 
find  parents  attempt  more  than  to 
have  the  children  learn  the  Golden 
Text— often  not  so  much  as  that. 

The  result  is  much  like  what 
would  happen  educationally  if  the 
parents  of  Toronto  abandoned  their 
day  schools  and  gave  half  an  hour 
a  week  to  the  education  of  their 
children,  say  in  the  night  schools. 

The  worst  feature  of  Sunday 
School  work,  to  my  mind,  is  its 
"  scrappy  "  character.  There  is 
never  a  thorough  study  of  a  book  of 
the  Bible.  Fancy  the  chaos  result- 
ing from  such  a  treatment  of  the 
Junior  Leaving  literature  ! 

I  should  suggest  the  following 
[improvennents] : 

(a)  The  study  of  one  Book  at  a 
time,  and  that  in  its  entirety. 

(b)  The  memorizing  of  the  more 
important  chapters. 

(c)  More  attention  to  be  paid  to 
the   mastery  of  the  facts  and  less  to 


fanciful  "points''  and  applications. 
We  are  not  continually  trying  to 
draw  morals  from  literature  selec- 
tions." 

From  F.  F.  McPherson,  B.A., 
English  Master  Hamilton  Collegiate 
Institute. 

"  My  own  experience  is  that  such 
knowledge  is  not  very  satisfactory. 
It  appears  to  be  so  very  plainly  in 
teaching  literature,  for  I  often  quote 
a  passage  from  the  Bible  after  vainly 
trying  to  get  it  from  the  class.  And 
sometimes  when  I  have  a  new  class 
it  creates  quit  a  stir  to  hear  the  first 
quotation  from  the  Bible.  The 
other  day  in  such  a  class  I  noticed 
two  or  three  look  at  others  with  a 
sort  of  smile,  as  much  as  to  say  : 
Is  this  a  church  ?  I  have  heard  the 
same  thing  too  from  other  English 
masters.  Besides  even  if  the  pupils 
do  know  the  passage  wanted  there 
is  a  backwardness  in  repeating  it 
before  the  others — which  is  in  itself 
a  sign  of  the  times — for  they  would 
not  hesitate  to  quote  a  passage  from 
Shakespeare  or  Wordsworth. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  present 
means  of  Biblical  instruction  are 
very  efficacious,  because  the  means 
indicated  are  not  used  to  the  best 
advantage.  The  reading  of  a  chap- 
ter in  family  worship  without,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  any  continuity  in 
selection,  and  also  any  explanation 
of  the  real  meaning,  is  not  only 
worse  than  useless,  but  really  harm- 
ful, because  it  is  then  merely  a  form 
and  soon  brings  about  all  the  results 
of  formalism. 

As  to  suggestions,  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  have  any.  The  usual  remedy 
spoken  of  is  the  teaching  of  the 
Bible  as  literature  in  the  schools,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  almost 
insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way. 
Of  course  it  is  not  possible  to  study 
the  Bible  as  the  source  of  religion 
without  first    studying   it   as  litera- 
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ture,  i.e.,  to  study  it  so  as  to  find  out 
the  meaning  of  the  text,  both  in  de- 
tail and  as  a  whole,  and  it  is  the 
incapacity  to  study  the  Bible  as 
literature  that  causes  so  much  nar- 
rowness and  bigotry.  But  when  it  is 
proposed  to  put  the  Bible  in  schools 
there  are  difficulties.  First,  there 
are  those  to  be  considered  who 
would  have  to  do  the  teaching. 
Perhaps  you  have  in  your  mind 
some  teacher  of  literature  who  would 
be  scarcely  the  best  in  the  world  to 
teach  the  Bible  even  as  literature. 
Anglicans  or  Presbyter- 
ians or  Methodists  would  object  to 
a  Baptist  teacher  explaining  the 
Bible  to  their  children — foolishly  per- 
haps, but  yet  obstinately,  even  if  it 
were  understood  that  no  doctrinal 
teaching  should  be  given. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  fault  lies 
largely  in  the  churches  and  homes 
I  can't  help  thinking  that  the  multi- 
plication of  meetings  and  societies 
detracts  from  the  real  work  of  the 
church.  And  members  of  churches 
are  too  prone  to  leave  the  expound- 
ing of  the  Scriptures  to  the  minister 
and  do  not  attempt  to  do  their  best, 
poor  though  it  may  be,  in  explain- 
ing the  book  at  home. 

I  can't  help  thinking,  tooj  some- 
times, but  I  would  not  like  to  state 
it  dogmatically,  that  the  very  rever- 
ence with  which  the  Bible  is  regard- 
ed, or  has  been  regarded,  especially 
by  the  good  old  Scotch  Presbyter- 
ians, interferes  with  the  study  of  it 
as  literature,  without  which  I  do 
not  think  the  Bible  can  be  studied 
at  all." 

Mr.  John  Smith,  B.A.,  High  School 
Inspector. 


"  So  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
both  as  teacher  and  inspector,  the 
boys  and  girls  of  our  High  Schools 
are  very  poorly  acquainted  with  the 
Scriptures.  When  a  question  has 
arisen  involving  a  knowledge  of 
Biblical  history  or  common  quota- 
tions, I  have  been  astonished  at  the 
ignorance  displayed.  I  can,  indeed, 
remember  no  case  in  which  more 
than  a  few  pupils  of  a  class  have 
made  any  attempt  to  answer.  My 
experience  in  such  matters  is  of 
course  limited  ;  but  it  is  also  that  of 
others  with  whom  I  have  discussed 
the  subject.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  Sunday  School  should  give 
special  prominence  to  Biblical  his- 
tory." 

From  A.  Stevenson,  B.A.,  English 
Master,  Woodstock  Coll.  Inst.;Prfes. 
Mod.  Lang.  Association  of  Ontario. 

•'  I  find  the  lack  of  Scripture 
knowledge  among  my  pupils  most 
disheartening.  And  further,  this  ig- 
norance is  just  as  great  among  the 
Epworth  Leaguers  and  Christian 
Endeavorers  here  as  I  found  it 
among  the  Roman  Catholics  at 
Arthur — ;W/  as  great  .  .  .  The  Sun- 
day Schools  are  called  upon  to  do  too 
much.  They  can  never  take  the 
place  of  parents  in  religious  instruc- 
tion. They  were  intended  and 
should  be  kept  mainly  if  not  entirely 
for  those  children  whose  parents  are 
not  religious.  Fewer  teachers  would 
then  be  needed  and  perhaps  a  better 
selection  could  be  made  .  .  .  Every- 
body should  emphasize  the  home  as 
the  best  place  to  get  a  knowledge  of 
the  Bible- -at  least  in  the  families  of 
professedly  religious  people." 
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SOME  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  RIGHT  WAY  OF  STUDYING* 
By  Dr.  J.  M.  Harper,  M.A.,  Quebec  City. 


Your  principal  gave  me  but  short 
notice  when  he  set  me  the  task  of 
preparing  the  initiatory  lecture  of 
the  college  course  for  a  year  which 
cannot  lose  any  of  its  historical  im- 
portance in  being  the  last  school 
year  of  the  century.  I  am  not  going 
to  say  that  the  time  was  insufficient, 
had  the  time  been  at  my  disposal,  or 
had  I  been  working  under  a  well-ar- 
ranged time  table  in  which  periods 
of  study  had  any  place  This  is  the 
busiest  season  in  my  office  at  Que- 
bec, and  to  run  from  letter-writing 
and  statistical  tables  to  the  takingup 
of  a  thesis  that  would  interest  a 
crowd  of  young  people  brimming 
ov6r  with  holiday  chaffings  and  chaf- 
ferings,  and  staid  people  anxious  to 
know  what  really  is  and  what  really 
is  not  good  for  the  rising  generation 
(especially  the  latter),  to  run  from 
the  terribly  practical  to  the  still 
more  terribly  philosophical,  with 
such  a  gap  to  fill  in  between  the 
varying  intelligences  of  my  audience, 
I  found,  and  at  present  find,  to  be 
no  easy  task.  Nothing,  however,  is 
so  readily  forgotten  as  pain  ;  and  if 
you,  my  audience,  forget  the  pain  of 
listening  to  me  after  such  a  long 
period  of  pleasure-getting,  as  your 
long  holiday  no  doubt  brought  to 
you,  as  easily  as  I  forget  the  pain  of 
preparation  in  the  pleasure  of  being 
at  Stanstead  again,  I  feel  assured 
that  when  the  morrow  comes  you 
will  be  willing  to  let  bygones  be  by- 
gones. Not  that  I  am  anxious  to 
have  my  message  to  you  this  even- 
ing go  in  at  the  one  ear  and  out  at 
the  other,  for  that  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  my  saying  that  I  have  no 
message  to  bear  to  you  ;  and  I  can 
|.hink  of  no  more  terrible  after-agony 


than  the  agony  of  having  talked  for 
an  hour  or  so  in  public  and  said 
nothing.  Indeed  it  is  because  I  think 
I  have  a  message  for  you  that  I  pro- 
pose to  address  you  in  a  deliberative 
tone,  so  that  you  may  possibly  be 
willing  afterwards  to  read  and  digest 
the  advice  I  have  to  give. 

There  are  many  turning  points  in 
the  lives  of  men  and  women,  after 
they  have  left  school  or  college,  just 
as  there  are  many  turning-points  in 
the  lives  of  boys  and  girls  before 
they  enter  school  or  college.  The 
latter  converge  towards  the  school 
period  of  life,  the  former  diverge  from 
it  ;  and  as  I  stand  here  before  you 
all,  with  my  message  yet  undeliver- 
ed, I  want  you  to  recognise  the 
ground  of  convergency  on  which  you 
have  now  set  foot,  to  be  one  that 
ought  to  become  as  sacred  to  you  as 
was  the  holy  ground  to  Moses,  from 
which  he  received  his  call  to  prepare 
for  his  momentous  mission  of  life. 
This  spot  here,  centred  in  a  district 
of  unsurpassed  natural  beauty,  with 
an  inner  environment  that  cannot 
but  take  coloring  from  the  pictures- 
que to  be  seen  everywhere  within  a 
circuit  of  many  miles,  this  point  of 
present  convergency  will  ere  long 
become  a  point  of  divergency,  and 
as  the  holy  ground  of  the  present 
with  all  the  possibilities  of  your  lives 
within  reacli,  it  will  continue  to  be 
all  through  your  lives  an  object  of 
interest  or  regret  according  as  you 
have  here  made  use  of  your  oppor- 
tunities or  neglected  them.  This 
has  possib'y  been  said  in  your  hear- 
ing before  in  man}'  other  ways  ;  but 
I  would  repeat  it  and  repeat  it  until 
its  repetition  would  become  an  em- 
phasis that  would  burn,  into  the  in- 


*An  address  given  to  the  students  of  Stanstead  College  at  the  opening  of  that  institution 
in  September,  1899. 
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dividuality  of  even  the  youngest  of 
you,  the  conviction  that  your  school 
life  is  the  probation  of  a  probation 
that  is  destiny  itself.  All  the  pos- 
sibilities of  a  full  grown  oak  are  said 
to  be  in  the  acorn,  the  environment 
being  what  it  ought  to  be ;  and  you 
in  your  heyday  of  youth  have  in  you 
all  the  possibilities  of  a  successful 
after-life,  if  you  will  now  only  give 
the  forces  of  your  environment  fair 
play.  And  how  this  is  to  bo  done 
is  the  very  heart  of  ray  theme  this 
evening. 

There  are  but  few  of  the  students 
listening  to  me  whose  being  is  ma- 
tured enough  to  make  much  of  the 
glimpse  they  have  yet  had  of  what 
the  life  beyond  the  school  life  may 
have  in  store  for  them.  And  yet 
the  older  you  are,  the  nearer  you 
have  come  to  the  final  examination 
agony,  you  must  not  forget  that  the 
life  beyond  your  school  period  has  a 
mission  for  you.  You  may  call  it 
destiny,  if  you  will,  and  be  prepared 
to  take  things  as  they  come.  But 
let  me  tell  jou  that  a  policy  of  a 
laisser  faire  has  never  made  much  of 
an  excellence  out  of  any  of  God's 
creatures.  Indeed,  however  inexor- 
able fate  may  be  from  the  poet's 
standpoint,  the  practical  man  re- 
fuses to  see  much  of  an  unalterable 
fatality  in  such  phrases  as  "  Let 
well  enough  alone,"  or  "Whatever 
is,  is  right."  And,  as  a  practical 
man,  too  practical  as  some  may  say, 
I  would  have  none  of  you  pin  your 
faith  to  any  such  lackadaisical  pro- 
positions. Some  of  you  may  have 
heard,  not  a  hundred  miles  from  this 
platform,  the  phrase  "  All  education 
is  self-education,  beginning  with  self 
examination  and  ending  in  self  con- 
trol." And  I  would  rather  be  laugh 
ed  at  for  repeating  such  an  aphor 
ism — and  you  all  know  what  pain 
there  is  in  beinj  laughed  at — than 
that  any  of  you  should  suffer  ship- 
wreck on  an  excuse  which  has  in  it 


no  element  of  logical  insight  or  self 
confidence,  in  an  excuse,  however 
orthodox,  which  the  laisser  faire 
phrases  above  quoted  so  barefacedly 
embody. 

In  speaking,  thereof,  of  the  work 
you  intend  to  do  for  yourselves  while 
here  I  would  have  you  all  lay  down 
a  definite  plan  for  your  guidance, 
even  if  you  have  not  yet  come  ta 
look  far  beyond  the  horizon  of  your 
final  examinations.  Oh,  what  a  nar- 
rowing of  our  horizon  these  examina- 
tions produce  !  What  a  blinding 
effect  the}'  have  even  on  the  best  of 
us  !  "I  made  a  mistake  about  the 
course  of  study  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,"  said  a  teacher  lately,  "and 
cid  not  discover  my  folly  until  with- 
in a  month  of  the  examination.  Dear 
me,  how  I  had  lost  all  that  time." 
"  I  enjoyed  the  study  of  botany 
amazingly  well,''  said  a  pupil,  '■  but, 
do  you  know,  I  was  told  a  week  be- 
fore the  examination  that  I  had  been 
studying  the  wrong  book,  and  thus 
I  had  only  my  labor  for  my  pains." 
The  old  story  of  the  figure  or  sign 
taken  for  the  number,  the  name  for 
the  thing  itself,  the  symbol  for  the 
reality,  the  shadow  for  the  sub- 
stance, and  who  is  there  to  save  us 
from  the  fashion  of  the  times,  of 
either  making  too  much  of  the  ex- 
aminations or  of  denouncing  them 
unmeaningly  ! 

Yes,  you  may  well  say,  "Oh,  these 
examinations!"  And  yet  for  the  pre- 
sent we  have  no  quarrel  with  the  ex- 
aminations. They  have  been  called 
"  necessary  evils,"  and  if  we  can 
only  keep  them  in  their  place  they 
are  no  worse  than  other  necessary 
evils,  that  need  not  be  rrientioned. 
The  object  of  education  is  not 
to  pass  an  examination.  You 
have  been  told  this  often  enough, 
and  many  of  you  may  be  con- 
vinced of  it.  Some  of  you  must 
have  been  brought  to  recognize  the 
elements  in    your   own    being  with 
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which  education  has  to  do.  Although  , 
you  may  not  yet  have  been  sufficient- 
ly awakened  to  distinguish  the  ego 
within  you  from  the  physical,  the 
mental  and  the  moral  elements 
which  that  ego  or  will-power  is  to  be 
trained  to  control  in  a  wise  way ; 
you  cannot  have  missed  knowing 
that  physical  comfort,  mental  activ- 
ity and  moral  power  can  be  fostered 
and  furthered  only  by  a  right  kind 
of  training.  Now  what  is  that  right 
kind  of  training  ? 

You  know  what  the  laws  of  health 
are,  do  you  not  ?  You  know  some 
of  thrm  at  least,  the  most  important 
let  me  hope.  And  is  it  not  your  in- 
tention to  respect  these  during  your 
sojourn  in  Stanstead  ?  Have  you 
any  plan  which  will  lead  you  to  give 
certain  hours  or  parts  of  hours  daily 
to  the  healthful  exercise  of  your 
body  ?  Is  that  same  body  of  yours, 
the  temple  of  your  soul,  to  have  due 
attention  paid  to  it  by  yourself  in 
point  of  cleanliness,  nourishment, 
and  recreation  ?  Are  you  not  going 
to  train  your  muscles  to  be  agile  and 
your  gait  to  be  gainly  under  a  pro 
gramme  of  your  own  drawing  up. 
Have  you  provided  yourself  with 
dumbbells?  Do  you  know  "the 
prevention  better  than  cure  "  that 
that  there  is  in  the  thermometer  and 
the  well  aired  bedroom  ?  What, 
you  laugh  at  these  things  !  Your 
physical  education  is  to  be  a 
mere  haphazard  go-as  you-please, 
with  an  occasional  game  at  ball,  a 
little  running  around,  a  walk  now 
and  again,  and  more  bicycling  and 
skating  than  is  good  for  you.  The 
professional  athlete  has  in  these 
times  become  a  kind  of  a  picture  god 
through  our  newspapers,  until  his 
godhood  has  become  more  or  less  of 
a  public  nuisance.  There  is  an  over- 
doing of  it  in  the  athleticism  of  the 
day.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the 
student  who  would  sacrifice  his  phy 
sical  health  by  over-study,  who  has 


no  fixed  period  in  the  day's  occupa- 
tion set  aside  for  a  healthful  bodily 
exercise,  is  as  surely  breaking  the 
sixth  commandment  as  does  the 
man  whose  conduct  makes  for  sui- 
cide or  murder.  There  is  indeed  no 
such  a  thing  as  over-study  if  the 
laws  of  physical  health  are  attended 
to.  The  mind  is  automatic  and  re- 
fuses to  act  beyond  its  powers  while 
the  body  is  directly  under  control  of 
the  ego.  It  is  therefore  the  neglect 
of  the  laws  of  the  physical  health 
and  not  the  efTects  of  a  continuous 
mental  effort  that  brings  about  the 
break-down  that  we  so  often  hear 
about  in  school  and  college  life.  Of 
course  there  are  exceptions,  as  there 
are  in  every  wide  statement  of  this 
kind,  but  the  rule  and  not  the  excep- 
tions will  bring  5'ou  to  understand 
how  important  it  is  for  you  to  ob 
serve  the  laws  of  health  in  all  your 
doings,  as  its  enunciation  enables 
me  to  say  all  I  have  to  say  in  this 
part  of  ray  address  on  physical  edu- 
cation. Vocal  exercise  is  but 
a  branch  of  physical  education, 
and  I  would,  as  a  final  word, 
urge  every  one  of  you  to  cultivate 
your  voice  through  the  elocutionary 
effects  of  good  reading  and  whatever 
kind  of  singing  you  can  get  out  of 
it. 

At  this  stage,  with  my  message 
still  to  give,  I  need  hardly  say  that 
that  message  refers  chiefly  to  the 
periods  of  exercise  in  connection 
with  the  training  of  your  mmds. 
And  I  trust  you  have  all  come,  at 
least  the  older  ones  among  you,  to 
recognize  your  own  responsibility  in 
the  matter  of  your  mental  exercises 
as  in  your  physical.  With  the 
teacher  merely  as  your  friendly 
guide,  you  have,  of  your  own  accord, 
to  assume  the  directorship  of  your 
own  work.  As  no  mentor  can  as- 
sume the  responsibility  of  making 
you  do  this  or  not  do  that  in  the 
!  secrecies  of  your  moral  control,  no 
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tutor  or  professor  can  legitimately! 
do  more  for  you  in  your  mental  work  1 
than  show  you  the  way,  though  in  ! 
the  kindness  of  his  heart  he  may 
help  you  over  a  stile  or  two  that  im- 
pedes the  way  when  you  are  some- 
what dispirited.  And  how  many  of 
these  kindly  disposed  teachers  there 
are,  although  they  themselves  can- 
not but  be  convinced,  even  as  you 
yourselves  are  at  the  time  of  receiv 
ing  the  assistance,  that  over-help  is 
no  help  at  all,  if  there  is  to  be  more 
than  mere  memorizing  in  the  mental 
exercise.  As  I  think  of  the  teachers 
I  have  had  and  known  who  never  did 
anything  for  me  or  others  but  to 
hear  a  lesson,  or  direct  a  punish 
ment,  I  myself  cannot  keep  from 
thinking  well  of  these  pedagogic 
philanthropists.  Their  kindness, 
injudicious  as  it  is,  may  be  safely 
classified  with  Corporal  Trim's  lie, 
blotted  out  as  it  was  by  the  angel's 
tear.  Yet  it  is  not  for  you  to  encour- 
age it ;  only  to  forgive  it.  The  re- 
sponsibility of  knowing  a  thing  in 
such  a  way  that  your  own  mental 
development  or  behaviour  may  be 
benefited  by  it,  cannot  well  be  shar- 
ed with  another.  You  must  learn 
to  do  your  own  thinking,  and  the 
sooner  the  better  for  your  teacher 
and  yourself  as  the  pupil. 

And  how  is  this  responsibility  to 
be  assumed  ?  To  be  practical,  it  is 
to  be  assumed  by  following  a  plan 
with  some  design  ahead  of  you,  and 
the  design  must  be  to  you  always 
more  than  the  plan. 

You  must  not  fall  into  the  unseem- 
hness  of  taking  the  means  for  the 
end  and  making  it  the  end  in  itself. 
That  is  what  the  examination  people 
too  often  do.  That  is  what  the 
miser  does,  making  money,  the 
means  with  little  intrinsic  value  in 
itself,  the  end  of  his  life.  Shun  this 
as  you  would  a  plague.  The  de- 
velopment of  your  own  mental  and 
moral  stature  should  be  the  object 


of  all  your  educational  plans.  Pre- 
paring for  the  examination  will  of 
course  bring  many  pressing  duties 
upon  you,  but  the  duty  that  comes 
nearest  to  you  all  is  the  learning  how 
to  make  the  most  of  your  own 
powers.  The  great  gain  you  must 
look  for  is  not  standing  or  place  or 
prize,  but  the  power  of  application. 
The  knowledge  acquired  is  second- 
ary, the  acquiring  of  the  right  habits 
of  thought  is  what  you  must 
strive  after,  the  right  habits 
of  self-application,  concentration, 
independence  and  originality,  the 
aspiration  io  be  something  zo  that  you 
may  eventually  be  able  to  do  some- 
thing for  others  of  your  kind.  Even 
out  of  your  every  day  mistakes  you 
must  learn  to  build  a  ladder  by 
which  you  may  reach  up  to  do  the 
highest  kind  of  work  you  can  do. 

To  be  even  more  practical,  you 
must  have  a  time-table  of  your  own, 
which  of  course  must  not  antagonize 
with  the  time-table  of  the  institution. 
You  must  strive  to  have  a  time  for 
everything,  your  duties  first,  your 
recreation  after,  but  both  in  place. 
In  that  time-table  there  must  be  a 
period  for  the  doing  of  things  as  well 
as  for  the  learning  of  things.  The 
life  that  becomes  a  higgledy  piggledy 
arrangement  never  attains  to  more 
of  a  success  than  an  eccentricit}'^  to 
be  laughed  over.  In  a  word  all 
your  ways  must  be  well  ordered. 
You  must  have  yourself  under  com- 
plete control,  your  temper,  your  con- 
ceits and  your  powers  of  endurance. 
Give  up  everything  that  is  injurious 
to  the  health  ot  any  part  of  your 
being.  Lead  a  clean  life  in  body, 
mind  and  soul. 

These  are  emphatic  words,  with 
an  aim  high  enough  for  the  most 
self-possessed  of  us.  But  let  no  one 
think  that  the  aim  is  too  high  for 
them.  The  authorities  of  this  insti- 
tution are  ready  to  place  ycu  under 
conditions  in  which  you  may  pursue 
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your  plans  for  self-improvement  to 
the  best  advantage.  You  are  to  be 
comfortably  housed,  in  rooms  well 
heated  and  ventilated,  and  properly 
furnished.  In  a  peaceful  locality 
like  this  the  distractions  are  not 
likely  to  be  too  numerous,  unless, 
poetic-struck,  you  should  become  in- 
fatuated as  lovers  of  nature,  and 
take  to  singing  verses  before  your 
time  ;  though  you  may  be  sure  that 
I  for  one  will  never  feel  ashamed  of 
any  of  you  nor  speak  despitefully  of 
your  efforts,  should  you  succeed  in 
getting  into  the  poet's  corner  of  the 
Stanstead  Journal  or  take  to  writ- 
ing for  such  a  creditable  periodical 
as  the  College  Clarioji. 

And  this  brings  me  to  my  last 
word.  To  be  able  to  do  a  thing  is 
better  than  only  to  know  how  to  do 
it.  Hence  the  knowledge  you  ac- 
quire from  books  will  never  become 
assimilated  knowledge,  part  and 
parcel  of  your  own  mental  outfit, 
unless  you  learn  to  make  a  practical 
use  of  it.  If  you  leave  school  or 
college  without  having  acquired  the 
practical,  actual,  well-assured  power 
of  expressing  yourself  in  your  native 
tongue,  written  or  sf  oken,  you  will 
have  failed  in  your  work  here,  even 
if  you  have  not  forgotten  an  item  of 
the  knowledge  you  have  collected 
in  your  classes.  When  called  upon 
to  address  you  this  evening,  I  first 
thought  of  taking  up  the  whole  of 
the  time  placed  at  my  disposal  to 
emphasize  this  phase  of  a  practical 
education,  so  impressed  am  I  with 
its  importance.  Before  you  can  use 
your  mind  aright  you  must  know 
something  of  the  workings  of  your 
mind,  and  to  know  the  workings  of 
your  mind  you  must  watch  the 
effects  it  produces  in  thought  de- 
veloped into  speech.  There  is  no 
other  way  of  getting  at  a  practical 
knowledge  of  your  own  mental 
powers ;  and  the  very  first  step  in 
your  school  education  is  the  careful 


examination  of  the  sentence.     To  be 
a  botanist  you   must  know  how  to 
turn  a  plant  inside  out  and  explain 
its   organic  parts,    and    before    you 
can  enter  upon  scholarship  you  must 
be  able  to  treat  the  sentence  in  the 
same  way  as  an  organism  made  up 
of  words.    The  sentence  is  the  tang- 
ible form  of  the  thought  it  embodies, 
and  you  must  know  the  one  if  you 
would  know  how  the  other  acts  in 
order    to    produce    the  right  effect. 
Get  therefore  to  your  sentence-mak- 
ing at  once  ;  for  practice  in  that  will 
lead  to  perfection  in  the  product  of 
thought.     Now  do    not  make  little 
of  this,    I    beseech   you.     You    will 
never  amount  to  much  in  this  world 
as  a   right  kind  of   agency    among 
men  unless  you   have  trained  your- 
self either  to   speak  correctly  or  to 
write   correctly.       By    a    practical 
daily   drill  in  composition,  you  will 
come  to  study  systematically,  inde- 
pendently   and    exhaustively,    and 
more  than  that  we  do  not   expect 
from  you.     You    study  your  Latin 
with  zest  only  when  you  know  the 
power  of  the  sentence  as  a  medium  of 
thought.     You  become  anxious  for 
the  hour  of  the  French  exercise  only 
when  you  know  what  a  sound  Eng- 
lish sentence  from  a   sound  French 
sentence  means  in  its  fullest.     Your 
historical  studies  have  a  new  interest 
for    you  when    you    know    you  can 
fluently,  and   in    correct  speech,  re- 
produce   the   knowledge   you    have 
acquired.     I  never  felt  prouder  than 
when  I  could  go  through  a  proposi- 
tion   in.  euclid    without    figure    or 
blackboard  as  if  I  had  been  making 
a   carefully   thought  out    speech    in. 
appropriate  language.     And  so  it  is 
with  all  your  school  studies.    There 
comes  to  you  an  enthusiasm  in  your 
student's  work  when  you  know  what 
strength  every  study  brings  to  your 
linguist  powers   and   through  them 
to    your    mental    activities.       And 
hence  I  have  no  fear  of  antagonism 
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from  any  true  educationist,  from 
ycur  principal  or  his  staff  of  associate 
teachers,  when  I  urge  you  to  see  to 
this  matter  of  correct  speech  as  an 


incentive  to  the  study  that  is  the 
most  effectual  in  making  the  most 
of  you  and  your  work  here  and 
hereafter. 


THE  GREAT  ERROR  OF  OUR    EDUCATIONAL    SYSTEM. 


THE  medical  men  of  the  world 
certainly  recognize  the  damage 
that  is  being  done  to  the  youth 
by  the  forcing  system  on  which 
their  education  is  conducted,  and 
we  believe  that  the  school  teachers 
realize  it,  but  the  powers  that  be 
keep  on  makmg  the  curriculum 
harder  and  harder  year  by  year.  We 
say  the  medical  men  are  alive  to  it. 
So  they  are,  and  that  fact  makes  it 
all  the  more  disgraceful  that  our 
medical  schools  are  among  the  most 
flagrant  scenes  of  its  execution.  The 
foolishness  of  the  thing  needs  to  be 
harped  upon,  and  we  are  glad  to 
observe  that  Dr.  John  McMillan,  of 
Pictou,  made  it  the  subject  ot  an 
address  delivered  before  a  meeting 
of  the  Medical  Society  of  Nova 
Scotia  held  in  Truro  on  the  5tb  of 
July  {Maritime  Medical  News,  July). 
Although  in  his  opening  sentence  he 
betrays  his  participation  in  the  com- 
mon error  that  we  are  "living  in 
the  last  year  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury," the  substance  of  what  he  has 
to  say  is  most  wholesome.  It  was 
meant  to  apply  more  particularly  to 
Canada,  we  presume,  but  it  is  appli- 
cable almost  anywhere. 

The  teacher,  as  Dr.  McMillan 
points  out,  has  no  part  in  laying 
down  the  curriculum  ;  he  has  no 
discretionary  power  in  following  it 
out,  and  can  make  no  allowance  for 
the  dull  pupil  or  the  nervous  pupil, 
but  must  lesort  to  the  cramming 
process  when  examination  time  ap- 
proaches.  No  matter  what  a  pupil's 


particular  bent  may  be,  no  matter 
what  his  insurmountable  aversion, 
all  the  children  must  be  put  through 
the  same  course,  and  it  bears  on  all 
of  them  most  heavily  at  a  period  in 
their  lives  when  the  changes  inci- 
dent to  puberty  are  a  tax  upon  their 
reserve  power.  The  result  in  too 
many  instances  is  to  engender 
neurasthenia  ;  the  child  is  positively 
handicapped  instead  of  being 
strengthened  for  his  coming  fight 
for  a  livelihood.  "The  curriculum," 
says  Dr.  McMillan,  "should  be  pre- 
pared for  pupils  of  average  mental 
ability  and  average  bodily  vigor,  or 
rather  for  those  below  the  average." 
Rudimentary  education  is  all  that 
the  community  should  set  peremp- 
torily before  the  mass  of  children; 
those  who  have  the  capacity  for 
more  advanced  instruction  are  few 
m  number,  and  their  aspirations 
may  well  be  met  by  a  few  high 
schools.  The  born  geniuses  will 
find  a  way  to  attain  suitable  ac- 
quirements in  learnmg,  if  only  the 
rudiments  are  taught  them ;  they 
can  not  be  held  down.  Their  ad- 
vance, however^  will  be  in  a  line  of 
their  own  choosing,  and  not  in  the 
grooves  laid  down  by  boards  of 
education.  Under  the  present  sys- 
tem too  much  work  and,  we  may 
add,  a  great  deal  of  it  distasteful,  is 
imposed  upon  the  immature  brain 
of  the  child.  This  is  all  wrong ; 
our  educational  methods  should  be 
reformed. — The  New  York  Medical 
journal. 
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GRASSES  AND  SEDGES. 


BY    ALEX.    H.     D.    ROSS.    M.A.,    TILSONBURG. 


Most  people  imagine  that  there  is 
very  little  to  be  said  about  such  a 
common  thing  as  grass,  yet  there  is 
not  a  single  species  whose  structure, 
uses,  and  life  history  are  fully  known 
to  us.  Those  things  which  are  most 
familiar  to  us  are  apt  to  be  regarded 
with  the  least  wonder,  and  to  occa- 
sion the  least  thought.  It  is  only 
when  we  study  with  care  the  fami- 
liar objects  about  us  that  we  begin 
to  see  how  wonderful  they  really 
are,  and  to  recognise  the  fact  that 
"our  daily  life  is  girt  with  wonder 
and  based  on  wonder." 

In  common  usage,  the  term  grass 
includes  the  green  plants  on  which 
cattle  and  other  beasts  feed  ;  or  any 
herbage  that  serves  for  pasture. 
This  sense  includes  what  are  some- 
times called  the  Artificial  Grasses 
(food  plants  for  horses  and  cattle, 
which  are  not  true  or  Natural 
Grasses),  as  clover  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States  and  sainfoin  in 
Europe,  as  well  as  some  other 
plants,  principally  of  the  legume  or 
bean  family. 

From  a  botanical  point  of  view, 
grasses  are  herbaceous  (or  rarely 
woody)  plants  with  round,  jointed, 
mostly  hollow  stems  bearing  alter- 
nate 2-ranked  leaves  with  the  sheath 
split  or  open  on  the  side  opposite  the 
blade.  The  leaves  are  long  and 
narrow,  and  at  the  junction  of  the 
blade  and  sheath  there  is  often  a 
short  membranous  prolongation  of 
the  epidermis  of  the  sheath,  called 
the  ligule.  The  flowers  are  enclosed 
in  glumes  and  are  arrayed  in  spikes, 
racemes  or  panicles.  The  stamens 
are  hypogynous.sometimes  only  one, 
sometimes  6  or  more,  but  very  gen- 
erally three,  the  anthers  being  at- 
tached to  their  filaments  by  the 
middle   of    their    back    and    easily 


moved  by  the  slightest  breeze.  The 
styles  are  mostly  two  or  two  parted^ 
the  stigmas  being  hairy  or  feathery. 
The  ovary  is  one  celled,  one  ovuled, 
and  in  fruit  forms  a  seed-like  grain 
or  caryopsis  in  which  the  pericarp 
is  adherent  to  the  seed.  The  seed 
consists  of  a  small  embryo,  being  at 
the  base  and  on  the  outside  of  a 
large  farinaceous  albumen,  from 
which  arises  in  great  part  the  ex- 
treme importance  of  this  order 
(6^/-rtw/w«)  of  plants  to  man;  very 
many  of  the  species  being  valuable 
on  account  of  their  starchy  seeds  or 
nutritious  herbage.  Usually  grasses 
are  annuals  of  humble  growth,  but 
sometimes  perennial  and  woody, 
occasionally,  as  in  bamboos,  attain- 
ing the  height  and  magnitude  of 
trees.  The  roots  are  fibrous,  and 
the  root  stock  often  throws  out  run- 
ners. The  stems,  leaves  and  glumes 
contain  a  large  proportion  of  silica, 
particularly  the  epidermis,  so  that 
when  large  quantities  of  them  are 
burned,  a  sort  of  glass  is  formed  ;  a 
fact  which  requires  attention  in 
questions  relative  to  the  manure 
suitable  for  particular  crops,  and 
the  most  profitable  attention  of 
crops  in  husbandry. 

The  grasses  constitute  a  very 
natural  order,  or  family,  containing 
about  4,500  species  distributed  over 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Some  are 
characteristic  of  the  warmest  tropi- 
cal regions,  and  some  of  the  vicinity 
of  perpetual  snov/;  but  they  abound 
most  of  all  in  the  northern  tem- 
perate zone,  where  they  form  the 
chief  vegetation  of  meadows  and 
pastures,  where  they  are  seen  to  ad- 
vantage in  their  social  character, 
clothing  the  ground  with  verdure. 
Every  kind  of  soil  is  suitable  to 
some  or    other  of  the  grasses  ;  and 
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whilst  some  are  peculiar  to  dry  and 
sterile  soil,  others  are  found  only  on 
rich  soils  with  abundant  moisture. 
Some  grow  in  marshes,  stagnant 
waters  or  slow  streams;  some  only 
on  the  sea  coast,  but  none  are  truly 
marine. 

Of  the  forage  grasses,  the  follow- 
ing are  the  most  important  :  Tim 
othy  or  herd's  grass  {^Phleum  pra- 
iense),  a  native  of  Europe,  and  on 
rich  soils  very  valuable  for  hay. 
Red-top  (A^rostis  vulgaris)  is  also  a 
native  of  Europe,  grows  well  on 
moist  soils,  and  is  valuable  for  hay. 
Orchard  grass  [Dactylis  glomerata)  is 
valuable  for  its  growing  well  in  the 
shade,  and  so  furnishing  hay  and 
pasture  in  orchards  and  wood- 
lands. Kentucky  Blue  Grass  [Poa 
pratevsis)  is  a  native  of  the  Eastern 
United  Stales  and  of  Europe.  In 
the  latitude  of  Kentucky  it  is  the 
best  of  all  pasture  grasses,  but  in 
drier  regions  is  small  and  harsh. 
The  "Fme  Slough  Grass"  {Muhl- 
enbergia  glomerata  and  M.  Mexicafia) 
of  the  Mississippi  valley  prairies  is 
also  valuable  as  hay. 

But  whilst  the  grasses  furnish 
food  for  such  domestic  animals  as 
the  horse,  cow,  sheep,  goat,  etc, 
they  are  of  the  highest  importance 
to  man  himself— furnishing  a  large 
percentage  of  his  food  and  the  raw 
material  for  man}'  of  the  articles 
which  contribute  so  much  to  his 
welfare  and  his  comfort. 

First  and  foremost  comes  Wheat 
( Triticum  vulgare),  a  native  probably 
of  Southern  Asia,  and  under  culti- 
vation in  temperate  climates  for 
several  thousand  years. 

Remains  of  wheat  grains  have 
been  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  lake 
dwellings  of  Switzerland,  proving 
that  it  was  cultivated  in  Europe  in 
prehistoric  times.  By  long  culture 
it  has  formed  many  varieties  ;  some 
of  these  are  hardy  (winter  or  "fall " 
wheats),    others    are  tender  (spring 


wheats) ;  some  are  awned,  others 
awnless ;  in  some  the  grains  are 
dark  in  color  (red  wheats),  in  others 
they  are  light  colored  (white 
wheats),  Fabre's  experiments  of 
forty  years  ago  tend  to  prove  that 
wheat  was  originally  derived  from 
a  wild  grass  called  ^gilops  ovata. 
From  it,  in  the  course  of  ten  or 
twelve  years,  he  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing the  form  known  as  cultivated 
wheat.  Among  the  better  classes 
and  more  advanced  nations  wheat 
is  the  grain  principally  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  bread,  alchough  rye, 
barley,  maize  and  rice  are  also  used 
extensively  in  certain  districts. 

Rye  (Secale  cereale)  is  probably 
a  native  of  Southeastern  Europe 
and  Southwestern  Asia.  It  has 
been  cultivated  for  ages,  and  the 
sandy  soil  of  northern  European 
countries  is  admirably  adapted  for 
its  growth.  In  many  parts  of 
Russia,  rye  bread  is  the  only  kind 
known. 

Barley  (Hordeum  vulgare)  is  prob- 
ably a  native  of  the  same  region  as 
rye,  and  has  been  under  cultivation 
for  a  long  time.  By  the  process  of 
malting  its  starch  is  converted  into 
sugar,  and  fermented  liquors,  such 
as  beer  and  ale,  are  obtained  from 
it.  From  this  again,  a  spirituous 
liquor — as  whisky — is  obtained  by 
distillation.  Fermented  and  spirit- 
uous liquors  are  commonly  made 
from  different  kinds  of  grain  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  par- 
ticularly barley,  maize,  rice  and 
millet. 

The  Oat  (Avena  sativa)  was  for- 
merly much  used  as  food  for  man, 
especially  in  cool  climates,  where  it 
succeeds  best.  Its  native  country 
is  not  certainly  known,  but  it  was 
probably  northern  Europe  or  Asia. 
At  this  point  it  is  interesting  to 
notice  that  the  straw  of  rye,  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  and  many  other  grasses 
is  much  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
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paper;  that  some  of  the  smaller 
grasses  are  much  used  for  thatch  ; 
and  that  the  stems  of  wheat  and 
other  grasses  are  split  and  plaited 
into  straw  hats,  ladies'  bonnets,  etc. 

Rice  (Oryza  sativa)  has  been  long 
under  culture  in  Southeastern  Asia, 
and  furnishes  food  to  more  human 
bemgs  than  any  ofher  single  plant. 
It  is  cultivated  also  in  Egypt,  Italy, 
Brazil,  and  the  Southern  United 
States. 

Maize  or  Indian  Corn  (Zea  mais) 
is  a  native  of  the  warmer  paits  of 
the  new  world,  and  was  cultivated 
by  the  aborigines  of  both  North  and 
South  America  long  before  the  time 
of  Columbus.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  the  cereals,  and  is  now 
cultivated  almost  all  over  the  world, 
Of  its  numberless  varieties,  the 
larger  are  grown  in  the  hotter,  and 
the  smaller  in  the  cooler  climates. 
From  it  we  obtain  corn-starch,  corn- 
meal,  sugar,  whisky,  and  food  for 
cattle. 

Sugar  Cane  (Saccharum  officina- 
rum)  is  a  native  of  the  warmer  parts 
of  Asia,  and  somewhat  resembles 
Indian  Corn  in  size  and  appearance. 
From  its  sweet  juice  most  of  the 
sugar  and  molasses  of  commerce  are 
made.  It  is  cultivated  extensively 
in  the  United  States,  Cuba,  Brazil, 
and  other  warm  countries.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  while  the  annual 
production  of  cane  sugar  in  the 
world  is  now  about4, 000,000  pounds, 
yet  500  years  ago  it  was  but  little 
known  to  our  European  ancestors, 
and  even  a  century  and  a  half  ago 
it  was  one  of  the  luxuries.  Rum  is 
another  well  known  product  of  the 
sugar  cane.  The  Chinese  sugar 
cane  (Sorghum  vulgare)  a  native  of 
India,  has  within  a  few  years  been 
brought  into  cultivation  in  the 
United  States  for  its  sweet  juice, 
from  which  molasses  and  sugar  are 
made.  One  variety  of  this  species 
is  the  broom  corn  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  brooms. 


Of  Bamboo  (Bambusa)  there  are 
several  species,  and  its  uses  are 
almost  innumerable.  The  Chinese 
make  paper  from  the  young  shoots. 
The  natives  of  India  use  the  larger 
species  in  the  building  of  their 
houses,  and  every  American  is  fami- 
liar with  it  in  the  form  of  fishing- 
poles,  chairs,  pipes,  fans,  boxes,  etc. 
Bambusa  arundinacea  sometimes  at- 
tains the  height  of  100  feet. 

The  underground  runners  of  some 
species,  as  the  Marum  grass  and 
Sea  Lyme  grass,  make  them  par- 
ticularly useful  for  binding  and 
fixing  loose  sands.  The  perennial 
roots  and  runners  of  others  contain 
peculiar  substances,  on  account  of 
which  they  are  used  medicinally,  as 
those  of  Couch-grass.  In  others 
the  stems  and  leaves  bear  a  very 
agreeable  fragrance  when  dried,  e.g. 
sweet-scented  Vernal-grass,  Lemon- 
grass,  Vittievayr,  etc.  It  has  been 
alleged  that  the  seeds  of  a  few 
grasses  are  poisonous,  but  this  in 
every  case  requires  confirmation, 
although  Darnel  (Lolium  temulen- 
tum)  in  particular  has  a  bad  repu- 
tation. 

So  much  for  the  most  important 
members  of  Gramineae,  and  we  can 
only  refer  to  the  different  kinds  of 
Hair-grass,  Feather-grass,  Manna- 
grass,  Panic-grass,  Bear-grass,  Fes- 
cue-grass, Meadow-grass,  Marsh- 
grass,  Speared-grass,  Beard  grass, 
Brome-grass,  Bermuda-grass,  Can- 
ary grass.  Millet-grass,  and  Fo.xtail- 
grass  before  hastening  on  to  the 
sedges. 

Sedges  so  nearly  resemble  grasses 
in  appearance  that  the  one  may  be 
readily  mistaken  for  the  other.  In 
a  loose  popular  sense  of  the  term 
sedge  includes  coarse,  grass-like, 
rush-like,  or  even  flag-like  herbs, 
growing  on  the  banks  of  lakes, 
ponds  or  sluggish  streams,  but  in  a 
more  accurate,  scientific  sense  they 
are  herbaceous  plants  with  three- 
angled  soiid  stems    havmg   alternate 
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tkree  ranked  leaves  with  entire  sheaths. 
The  style  is  2  cleft  when  the  fruit  is 
flattened  or  lenticular,  and  3  cleft 
when  it  is  3-angular.  Sedgres  be- 
long to  the  order  Cyperaceae,  and 
principally  to  the  genus  Carex. 
There  are  about  2,000  species,  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  world,  but 
principally  abounding  in  the  tem- 
perate and  colder  parts.  They 
grow  in  tufts,  never  forming  a  con- 
tinuous mat,  generally  prefer  wet 
localities,  and  being  deficient  in 
nutritive  quality  are  of  little  value 
to  man.  None  are  valued  by  the 
agriculturist.  On  the  farms  they 
abound  only  in  very  inferior  pas- 
tures, but  good  tillage  and  drainage 
lead  to  their  speedy  disappearance. 
Some  sedges  are  plants  of  very 
humble  growth,  others  are  two  or 
three  feet  in  height  ;  all  are  of  un- 
pretending, grassy,  or  rush  like  ap 
pearance.  Some  grow  in  wet,  others 
in  dry  situations  ;  some  are  of  great 
value  in  the  economy  of  nature  as 
forming  the  principal  part  of  the 
vegetation  of  swamps,  which  they 
gradually  convert  into  fertile  ground. 


The  running  roots,  or  XdXh.^x  rhizomes 
of  some  help  to  bind  the  sand  of  the 
sea  shore,  particularly  Carex  arena- 
ria,  which  is  carefully  planted  for 
this  purpose  on  the  dikes  of  Holland. 
The  rhizomes  of  Carex  arenaria,  C. 
hirta  and  C.  disticha,  are  sometimes 
used  as  a  substitute  for  sarsaparilla, 
and  the  Laplanders  use  Carex  sylva 
tica  as  a  protection  from  frostbites 
and  chilblains,  wearing  it  inside  of 
their  shoes  and  gloves. 

But,  besides  the  numerous  species 
of  Carex,  the  sedge  family  includes 
the  Cotion-grasses,  Dulichiums, 
Galingales,  Spike  rushes.  Bulrushes, 
Baldrushes,  Horned-rushes,  Nut- 
rushes,  Twig-rushes,  Beak-rushes, 
etc.,  not  to  mention  the  Chufa 
(Cyperusesculentus) cultivated  along 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  for 
sake  of  its  sweet  tasting  tubers  ;  the 
species  of  cyperus  used  in  India  and 
Egypt  for  the  manufacture  of  ropes 
and  mats ;  and  the  papyrus  anti- 
quarum,  from  which  the  first  paper 
was  probably  made  by  slicing  the 
cellular  pith,  and  afterwards  ham- 
mering and  smoothing  it. 
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'  The  chief  concern  of  every  man  is  not,  as  it  should 
be,  the  formation  of  his  character.  The  m  st  wish 
merely  to  find  a  recipe  for  comfort  or  a  way  to  acquire 
riches  or  whatever  else  they  aim  ^X..— Goethe. 

Whether  the  rule  of  the  people 
shall  approve  itself  as  a  wise,  bene- 
ficient,  strong  and  enduring  govern- 
ment will  depend  largely  on  its 
attitude  toward  religion  and  educa- 
tion, the  fountain-heads  and  safe- 
guards of  right  human  life.  When 
power  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
multitude,  and  opportunity  is  offered 
all  alike,  whatever  makes  for  utility, 
for  comfort    and    ease,  for  physical 


health  and  well-being  will  be  held  in 
high  esteem,  will  be  cultivated  and 
promoted,  for  the  need  of  all  this  is 
felt  by  all,  and  where  there  is  free- 
dom all  will  labor  to  provide  it. 
Consider  for  a  moment  this  great 
metropolis,  where  but  yesterday  the 
wild  fowl  screamed  among  their 
fellows.  Its  growth  and  wealth  are 
the  marvel  of  a  century  of  wonders. 
Not  in  London  or  Paris  or  other 
centres  of  the  Old  World  shall  we 
find  more  stately  structures  or  more 
commercial  and   industrial   activity. 


*rhe  Convocation  Address,    given   on  the  occasion  of  the  Thirtieth  Convocation  of  the 
University,  held  in  Central  Music  Hall,  Chicago,  October  2,  1899. 
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In  the  presence  of  this  vast  achieve- 
ment of  human  energy,  the  most 
thorough  idealist  cannot  but  stand 
in  awe ;  for  such  power,  such  en- 
ergy, such  efficacy  of  will,  on  what- 
ever objects  it  may  be  exerted,  is 
awful.  Here,  assuredly,  it  has  been 
exerted  almost  wholly  on  what  is 
material,  on  what  is  simply  useful. 
Look  on  these  lofty  buildings,  ob- 
serve the  eager  throngs  hurrying 
through  these  busy  thoroughfares 
and  ask  yourself  what  it  all  means. 
"Why  have  these  edifices  been  erect- 
ed ?  Why  are  these  streets  filled 
with  people,  who  hasten  on  as  though 
pursued  by  Death  ?  One  thought, 
one  purpose,  dominates  the  whole. 
This  city,  with  its  population  of  two 
millions,  has  been  created  for  com- 
mercial and  industrial  ends.  It  ex- 
ists to  provide  the  useful,  to  feed, 
clothe,  house,  warm,  and  carry  men, 
and  it  does  this  work  with  such  en- 
terprise and  skill,  with  such  unre- 
mitting toil,  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
withhold  admiration.  AH  honest 
work  is  sacred,  and  they  who  labor 
with  the  hands,  not  less  than  they 
whose  mightier  instrument  is  the 
brain,  are,  if  they  are  filled  with  the 
right  spirit,  God's  workmen ;  and 
since  it  has  not  yet  been  found  pos- 
sible to  teach  the  multitude  to  make 
efficacious  use  of  their  nobler  endow- 
ments, manual  labor  is  their  salva- 
tion, and  therefore  the  safeguard 
and  basis  of  civilization. 

But  there  are  higher  things  than 
those  which  are  merely  useful,  and 
consequently  there  are  men  whose 
function  is  of  vastly  more  import- 
ance than  that  of  the  toilers  who 
provide  us  with  food  and  drink  and 
clothing.  These  are  indispensable  ; 
all  must  have  them  and  the  whole 
world  takes  care  that  they  shall  not 
lack  ;  but  genuine  human  life  emer- 
ges, not  when  we  eat  and  drink,  for 
this  we  do  as  mere  animals.  We 
first  become  men  and  women  when 


we  think  and  love,  when  we  hope 
and  believe,  when  we  listen  to  the 
voice  of  Duty,  however  hard  its 
command  ;  when  we  rise  through 
aspiration  and  imagination  to  those 
inconceivable  heights  where  time 
and  space  are  no  more  and  the  soul 
is  alone  with  God.  In  this  world, 
which  is  the  proper  human  world 
and  man's  true  home,  it  is  not  easy 
to  dwell.  It  is  within  us,  it  is  likest 
unto  what  we  really  are,  but  to  be- 
come conscious  of  it  and  to  feel  the 
need  of  the  blessings  it  holds,  man 
must  ascend  from  his  primitive  to 
his  ideal  nature  ;  and  the  effort  to 
do  this  with  method  and  system  is 
education,  which  is  a  conscious 
striving  to  fulfil  in  one's  self  the 
ideal  of  the  perfect,  and  as  a  means 
to  this  end,  to  transform  both  one's 
self  and  one's  whole  environment. 
The  aim  is  to  make  one's  self  the 
best  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  be- 
come, and  the  world  he  lives  in  the 
most  suitable  to  the  development 
and  play  of  the  higher  faculties. 
Even  the  savage  succeeds  in  getting 
what  is  simply  useful — food  and 
drink — and,  when  it  is  necessar}', 
some  sort  of  clothing ;  but  there 
must  be  at  least  a  beginning  of  civil- 
ization if  man  is  to  undertake  the 
task  of  raising  himself  from  his 
primitive  to  his  ideal  nature — end- 
less task,  not  to  be  accomplished  by 
any  one  individual  or  people.  It  is 
the  work  God  imposes  on  the  whole 
race  for  all  time  ;  and  the  highest 
individuals  and  races  are  those  that 
contribute  most  to  this  Divine  con- 
summation. 

In  this  metropolis,  created  by  the 
very  spirit  of  the  vide-spreading 
and  teeming  Mississippi  Valley,  to 
be  a  purveyor  and  provider  of  what- 
ever ministers  to  man's  material 
needs  and  comforts,  to  the  wants  of 
his  primitive  nature,  it  is  altogether 
ri^ht  and  desirable  that  a  centre  of 
intellectual  light    and    moral  influ- 
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ence  should  have  been  estabhshed 
where  great  teachers  may  dwell  and 
work,  men  whose  thoughts  and 
aspirations  and  lives  are  suffused 
with  a  glow  caught  from  higher 
worlds.  A  university,  I  think,  is 
not  so  much  a  place  where  all  that 
is  known  is  taught,  as  a  place  where 
noble  and  luminous  minds  create  an 
atmosphere  which  it  is  impossible  to 
breathe  and  not  feel  the  quickening 
of  new  and  larger  hopes  and  aims — 
minds  that  are  less  concerned  to  im- 
part information  about  anything 
whatever,  than  to  solicit,  call  forth, 
sustain,  strengthen  and  bring  into 
act  the  powers  which  lie  latent  in  the 
human  soul,  striving  themselves, 
day  by  day,  to  become  fwiser  and 
more  loving,  that  with  each  access 
of  new  life  they  may  thrill,  inspire 
and  impel  others  to  generous  and 
persevering  self-activity.  It  is  only 
in  a  university  that  such  minds  can 
be  brought  together,  and  they,  be 
they  few  or  be  they  many,  are  the 
life  and  essence  of  university  teach- 
ing, for  they  create  an  intellectual 
and  moral  climate  in  which  one 
cannot  live  without  imbibing  the 
spirit  of  self-culture.  The  import- 
ant consideration  for  those  who 
have  the  will  to  become  all  that  is 
possible  for  them  to  be,  is  not  what 
they  shall  study,  but  where  they 
shall  find  a  genuine  vital  man  who 
teaches  anything,  who  while  he 
teaches,  still  continues  to  learn  and 
upbuild  his  own  being.  The  teacher, 
then,  must  first  of  all  be  a  real 
man.  Scholarship  is  secondary. 
The  only  wholesome  influence  which 
man  can  have  on  man  is  exerted  by 
his  personality.  It  is  admitted  that 
where  observation  is  possible  we 
may  not  rest  content  with  explana- 
tion. Let  the  pupil  be  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  thing  itself  that  he 
may  exercise  his  powers  on  this  and 
not  on  words  about  the  thing.  This 
is  the  method  of  all  right  teaching, 


which  is  never  merely  talk  about 
science  or  philosophy  or  literature, 
but  is  above  all  exemplification, 
concrete  presentation  of  the  subject ; 
and  since  the  highest  we  know  on 
earth  becomes  concrete  only  in 
man,  the  first  thing  to  be  asked  for, 
when  there  is  question  of  a  school 
of  whatever  kind,  is  a  genuine,  noble, 
wise  and  loving  personality-  This  is 
the  presupposition  in  all  theories 
and  problems  of  education.  Like 
begets  like,  and  to  hope,  to  illum- 
ine, exalt,  and  '  purify,  when  we 
ourselves  are  dark,  low,  and  un- 
clean, is  to  hope  for  a  reversal  of  the 
laws  of  nature.  He  who  would  de- 
velop in  the  young  a  sense  of  reli- 
gion and  duty,  of  honor  and  free- 
dom, must  himself  be  all  alive  with 
these  elemental  powers.  There  is 
doubtless  a  science  and  an  art  of 
education,  and  consequently  there 
are  principles  and  methods  of  which 
the  teacher  must  make  use,  if  he  is 
to  do  good  work.  Is  it  not  plain 
that  history  or  literature  or  geo- 
graphy or  mathematics  may  be 
rightly  or  wrongly  taught  ?  Is  it 
not  necessary  that  the  methods  of 
teaching  be  adapted  to  the  subject 
as  well  as  to  the  mental  condition  of 
the  pupil  ?  Now  this  is  pedagogy — 
it  is  little  more  than  good  sense  ap- 
plied to  the  purposes  of  education. 
The  object  is  to  control  individual 
experience  by  general  experience. 
It  is  certainly  most  important  that 
the  teacher  should  live  and  act  in 
the  light  which  the  history  of  edu- 
cation throws  on  his  work.  Never- 
theless it  IS  a  fundamental  error  to 
suppose  that  the  principles,  rules 
and  methods  of  pedagogy  are  the 
chief  requirement  in  education. 
Neither  a  fund  of  accurate  and  per- 
tinent information  nor  the  most  ap- 
proved methods  can  supply  the 
essential  and  indispensable  pedago- 
gical requisite — the  awakened  mind, 
the  loving    heart,    the    quick    and 
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comprehensive  view,  to  which  as  to 
the  eye  of  a  skilled  general  or  phy- 
sician, the  exigencies  of  each  mo- 
ment and  situation  are  revealed. 
The  true  teacher  is  at  once  a  leader, 
an  inspirer,  and  a  healer.  He  is 
neither  a  slave  of  methods  nor  a 
victim  of  whims  and  hobbies.  He 
knows  that  rules  are  but  means,  and 
he  does  not  enforce  them  as  though 
they  were  ends.  He  is  not  a  ma* 
chine,  but  a  living  soul,  obedient  to 
the  light  of  a  cultivated  intelligence 
and  to  the  impulses  of  a  generous 
heart.  His  task  is  as  difficult  as  it 
is  important,  as  full  of  trials  and 
hardships  for  himself  as  it  is  of 
blessings  for  those  whom  he  in- 
fluences. Let  him  then  be  free,  let 
him  be  trusted,  let  him  be  cheered 
in  his  work.  To  make  him  the  slave 
of  minute  observances,  the  victim  of 
a  system  of  bureaucratic  regula- 
tions, is  to  render  it  impossible  that 
he  should  find  joy  and  delight  m 
his  work,  is  to  superinduce  in  him  a 
servile  disposition,  is  to  degrade 
him  to  the  level  of  a  machine,  is  to 
make  him  unfit  to  mold  and  inspire 
free  men.  If  he  is  to  train  his  pupils 
to  a  wise  self-confidence,  without 
which  nothing  great  is  ever 
achieved,  he  must  not  be  made  to 
feel  that  he  himself  is  unworthy  of 
confidence. 

Montaigne  holds  that  the  teacher 
needs  a  well-made  rather  than  a 
well  filled  head,  which  is  his  way 
of  saying  that  learning  is  of  less 
importance  to  the  educator  than  an 
open  and  sincere  mind,  capable  of 
judging  with  fairness  and  of  reason- 
ing with  accuracy.  Thus  a  father 
or  a  mother,  simple  and  unlettered, 
but  endowed  with  good  sense  and 
with  the  love  of  truth  and  justice, 
has  a  more  profound  and  lasting 
educational  influence  on  the  child 
than  any  which  may  be  exerted  by 
the  doctors  of  the  universities. 
Nothing   has    such    power  to    draw 


forth  human  strength  and  goodness 
as  love.  The  teacher's  first  business 
is  to  win  the  heart,  and  through  the 
heart  the  will  of  the  pupils  ;  and  to 
this  end  a  generous  faith  in  them  is 
the  most  effective  means.  By  trust- 
ing them  he  shows  them  how  to 
trust  themselves ;  by  believing  in 
them  he  leads  thorn  to  believe  in 
themselves,  thus  awakening  in  them 
a  desire  to  realize  the  high  things 
of  which  they  see  they  are  held  to  be 
capable.  Nothing  destroys  the  con- 
fidence of  the  young  so  quickl}'  or 
so  thoroughly  as  to  know  that  their 
teachers  are  insincere  or  unjust. 
Better  rule  by  brute  force  than  by 
deceitful  devices.  If  there  be  any- 
thing false  in  them  it  cannot  be 
hidden  from  the  quick  glance  of 
youthful  eyes.  "  A  man  passes  for 
that  he  is  worth,"  says  Emerson. 
"  What  he  is  engraves  itself  on  his 
face,  on  his  form,  on  his  fortunes,  in 
letters  of  light.  His  sin  bedaubs 
him,  mars  all  his  good  impression. 
Men  know  not  why  they  do  not  trust 
him;  but  they  do  not  trust  him." 
The  weak  and  the  ignorant  are  the 
quickest  to  threaten  and  punish, 
and  it  is  only  where  teachers  lack 
moral  and  intellectual  power  that 
they  resort  to  harsh  measures  The 
bitterness  they  feel  makes  their  own 
and  their  pupils'  lives  bitter.  How 
pleasant  it  is  to  hear  Montaigne  tell 
that  his  father  did  not  permit  him 
to  be  awakened  except  by  the  sound 
of  some  musical  instrument.  So 
possibly  does  God  awaken  us  from 
life.  Whatever  others  may  hold,  let 
the  teacher  be  persuaded  that  the 
faults  of  the  young  are  due  to  weak- 
ness and  ignorance  rather  than  to 
malice  ;  and  if  he  finds  a  few  who 
have  inherited  or  acquired  a  vicious 
disposition  let  him  not  imagine  that 
they  can  be  corrected  and  improved 
by  anything  but  patience  and  loving 
kindness,  assisted  possibly  by  medi- 
cine and  hygiene.     The  master  must 
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first  be  master  of  himself.  He  must 
be  sympathetic  and  lowly  minded  ; 
must  often  efface  himself  and  suffer 
his  presence  to  be  felt  only  as  a 
guidance  and  encouragement  to  the 
awakening  minds  of  his  pupils.  And 
how  shall  this  be  made  possible  for 
him  if  his  heart  is  not  filled  with  the 
love  of  God  and  of  human  perfec 
tion?  Behold  the  mother  hen  moving 
among  her  little  brood,  who,  when 
she  has  found  something  of  worth, 
lovingly  calls  their  attention  to  it, 
and  passes  on,  leaving  them  to  de- 
cide whether  they  shall  take  or 
neglect  it.  If  the  teacher  show  his 
pupils  how  far  he  excels  them  in 
mental  power  and  culture,  he  dis- 
courages them  ;  for  the  more  sus- 
ceptible of  education  they  are  the 
greater  is  their  modesty  and  self 
diffidence.  Let  him  be  as  one  of  his 
little  ones — a  learner  and  striver. 
Such  have  been  and  are  the 
mightiest  and  noblest  souls.  Only 
a  free  spirit  can  educate  the  freedom, 
only  a  reverent  and  devout  mind  can 
inspire  faith  in  God.  The  love  of 
liberty  springs  from  the  love  of 
truth — truth  makes  free.  Indeed, 
it  is  only  in  the  world  of  truth, 
speculative  and  practical,  that  man 
feels  himself  free,  at  home  in  a  realm 
above  that  of  physical  law  and  de- 
termination. Healthful  work  is  the 
mother  of  brave  and  joyous  hearts  ; 
where  learners  are  dispirited  and 
heavy-hearted  they  are  not  doing 
the  right  work  or  they  are  not  doing 
it  in  the  right  way.  When  young 
souls  are  bursting  into  bud  and 
bloom  their  world  should  be  as 
bright  as  the  blue  skies  of  spring, 
overhanging  flowering  orchards, 
where  the  birds  sing  and  the  bees 
hum,  and  the  sparkling  waters  leap 
to  see  and  hear.  Throughout  life 
they  should  be  able  to  associate  the 
memory  of  this  fair  time  of  spiritual 
growth  wilh  all  that  is  pure,  fra 
grant  and  inspiring ;  for,  should  the 


experience  of  those  early  years  make 
it  impossible  to  believe  in  the  sur- 
passing worth  of  culture  they  inevi- 
tably become  the  victims  of  arrested 
development  and  lead  a  stunted 
existence.  In  a  family  in  which  the 
spirit  of  cheerfulness  reigns  there  is 
peace  and  happiness  ;  each  one  finds 
his  task  and  performs  it  gladly.  The 
school  is  a  larger  family.  If  the 
masters  are  harsh  and  morose,  the 
pupils  discouraged,  the  school  is 
bad.  The  effectiveness  of  school 
methods  depends  upon  the  character 
of  the  teacher.  If  he  lacks  intelli- 
gence and  individuality  they  become 
mechanical  devices,  in  which  the 
pupils  can  take  but  a  mechanical 
interest.  Rules  and  laws  are  of  lit- 
tle use  to  those  who  have  not  been 
brought  up  to  desire  and  love  the 
guidance  of  law.  He  who  is  grounded 
in  faith  in  the  principle  of  law  will 
become  a  good  man,  a  good  Chris- 
tian, a  good  citizen;  and  nothing 
else  will  make  him  so.  Faith  in  the 
principle  of  law  is  faith  in  God.  If 
we  form  true  men  the  rest  will 
form  and  reform  itself.  Schools 
where  many  things  are  taught,  but 
where  will,  courage,  seriousness, 
love  of  truth,  great-mindedness,  and 
respect  and  reverence  for  all  that  is 
high  and  holy  are  not  cultivated, 
are  institutions  of  perversion  rather 
than  of  education.  Let  the  teacher 
leave  nothing  undone  to  make 
brave,  honest,  chaste,  unenvious 
men  and  women,  even  though  they 
fail  in  scholarship.  If  conscience 
is  not  sovereign  it  is  nothing. 
"  Moral  education,"  says  Kant, 
"  should  begin,  not  with  reforma- 
tion of  conduct,  but  with  renovation 
of  thought  and  formation  of  char- 
acter." Whatever  may  help  to 
make  a  man  is  the  teacher's  busi- 
ness. In  him  indifference  is  imbe- 
cility; it  is  impotence.  The  gift  of 
eloquence  is  of  inestimable  value  to 
him,    but    he    should    not,   like   the 
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orator,  seek  to  captivate  and  carry 
away  his  hearers,  but  he  should 
inspire,  illumine,  and  prepare  them 
for  independence  of  thought,  for 
freedom  of  view.  They  are  the 
best  teachers  who  make  study 
most  attractive.  This  the  best 
genius  does  for  its  possessor ; 
for  what  is  it  but  an  inner 
impulse  which  urges  him  joy- 
fully to  the  pursuit  of  truth,  good- 
ness and  beauty  ?  Nothing  fatigues 
like  dullness.  From  the  weariness 
it  begets  there  is  no  escape.  The 
teacher's  character  is  the  best  re- 
proof. The  mother  does  not  occupy 
herself  with  projects  for  carrying 
her  child  ;  she  is  busy  teaching  it 
to  walk  alone.  This  is  the  aim  and 
end  of  all  right  education.  Sugges- 
tion is  a  large  part  of  the  teacher's 
business,  hence  there  should  be  a 
magnetic  something  in  him — the 
power  to  interest,  to  charm,  to  in- 
spire, to  impel,  while  he  enlightens 
and  guides.  Courage  is  contagious. 
Brave  thoughts,  brave  words,  brave 
deeds — courage  in  his  whole  attitude 
-towards  life  and  death,  towards  God 
and  man — this  makes  the  teacher 
an  educator,  constitutes  him  a 
former  and  creator  of  men  ;  for  the 
heroic  mood  leads  to  contact  with 
Divine  things  and  has  vital  power. 
Refuse  to  entertain  thy  troubles  and 
sorrows  ajid  they  will  leave  thee.  A 
great  mind  can  console,  and  heal, 
as  well  as  time.  Our  attitude  to- 
ward circumstances  determines 
what  effect  they  shall  have  on  us.  A 
generous  and  active  spirit  turns  to 
Divine  uses  the  things  which  weaken 
and  corrupt  the  timid  and  indolent. 
To  do  for  the  pupil  what  he  should 
be  inspired  and  impelled  to  do  for 
himself,  does  not  help,  but  hinders 
his  progress.  Teach  him  to  teach 
himself  by  looking,  listening,  observ- 
ing, and  reacting  on  the  impressions 
he  receives.  The  imparting  of  in- 
formation is  but  a  small  part  of  the 


'eacher's  business  ;  his  chief  concern 
should  be  to  develop  faculty,  to  form 
character,  and  to  point  out  the 
means  whereby  knowledge  may  be 
acquired  and,  if  need  be,  communi- 
cated. In  the  presence  of  the  in- 
finite possible,  nay,  of  the  vast  ac- 
complishment of  nature  and  of 
mankind,  the  work  of  the  individual, 
though  he  be  the  greatest,  is  insig- 
nificant. Let  not  this  discourage 
thee.  Thou  wast  born  to  do  but  a 
man's  work.  Do  thy  best — it  will 
make  thee  worthy.  Each  one's 
character  is  largely  determined  by 
heredity,  environment  and  the  edu- 
cation he  has  received.  None  the 
less  is  it  each  one's  duty  to  shape 
and  build  his  own  being  into  ever- 
growing harmony  with  what  is 
eternally  true  and  right.  Only  the 
gentle  and  loving  know  how  to  guide 
souls,  for  they  are  patient  and  com- 
passionate. They  alone  can  stoop 
to  all  infirmities  without  losing  their 
trust  in  God  or  their  faith  in  man. 
The  teacher  accomplishes  more  by 
making  strong  impressions  than  by 
constructing  lucid  arguments.  If 
the  heart  is  moved,  if  the  conscience 
is  awakened,  the  reasons  for  right 
doing  become  manifest.  Hence  the 
great  moralists  have  been  impelled 
to  utter  themselves  in  vigorous  and 
sententious  thoughts,  in  maxims 
which  penetrate  the  mind  and  re- 
main as  an  incentive  or  a  reproach. 
"  Do  not  withhold  him  from  doing 
good  who  is  able  ;  if  thou  art  able, 
do  good  thyself  also."  "  The  wise 
shall  possess  glory.  The  promotion 
of  fools  is  disgrace."  "  Get  wisdom, 
and  with  all  thy  possession  pur- 
chase prudence."  "  Take  hold  on 
instruction,  leave  it  not.  Keep  it 
because  it  is  thy  life."  "  Choose 
knowledge  rather  than  gold,  for 
wisdom  is  better  than  all  the  most 
precious  things,  and  whatever  may 
be  desired  cannot  be  compared  with 
it."     "  The  words  of  the  wise  are  as 
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goads  and  as  nails  deeply  fastened 
in  ;  "  and  unless  for  us  they  are  as 
goads  and  as  nails  deeply  fastened 
in,  they  profit  us  in  no  way. 

All  things  belong  to  thee,  if  thou 
but  love  them,  and  what  thou  pos- 
sessest  will  give  thee  pure  delight, 
if  thou  hold  and  use  it  for  the  bene 
fit  of  others.  The  life  is  the  best 
which  issues  in  the  highest  knowl- 
edge and  the  purest  virtue — all  else 
is  frivolous.  Vv^hen  our  moral  con- 
victions are  profound  and  living,  we 
easily  communicate  them  to  those 
about  us  ;  but  if  the  essential  good- 
ness is  lacking  in  ourselves,  the 
words  we  utter,  however  fine,  will 
not  bear  to  others  the  seed  of  Divine 
life.  Make  thyself  free  within,  for 
turn  outward  whithersoever  thou 
wilt,  thou  shaft  find  that  confining 
walls  proclaim  thee  prisoner. 

Educableness  is  man's  true  char- 
acteristic, and  the  teacher  who  loves 
his  calling  and  understands  his  busi- 
ness will  give  his  chief  thought  and 
labor  to  education,  whether  it  be  his 
own,  or  that  of  a  few,  or  of  the 
whole  race.  "Where  is  the  learned? 
Where  is  he  that  pondereth  the 
words  of  the  law?  Where  is  the 
teacher  of  little  ones  ?  "  In  the 
right  spirit,  which  is  the  important 
thing,  whatever  we  do,  there  is 
either  knowledge  or  a  genuine  yearn- 
ing and  striving  for  knowledge  ;  but 
the  teacher's  knowledge,  whether  of 
method  or  psychology,  or  of  what- 
ever other  pedagogical  art  or 
science,  is  little  worth  to  him  as  an 
educator  unless  he  have  the  right 
spirit  ;  for  it  is  this  that  creates  de- 
votedness,  gives  insight,  arouses  in- 
terest and  stimulates  self-activity. 
As  a  wise  man  thinks  little  of  his 
success  and  much  of  his  failures, 
that  he  may  learn  to  make  them 
good,  so  when  teachers  shall  have 
become  educators,  less  attention 
will  be  paid  to  the  bright  pupils, 
and   vastly   more   to    the  weak  and 


the  slow.  A  school  is  more  safely 
judged  by  those  it  fails  to  improve 
than  by  those  it  helps.  What  more 
worthy  3nd  can  the  teacher  propose 
to  himself  than  to  accustom  his 
pupils  to  find  pleasure  in  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue  and  to  turn  with  dis- 
gust from  what  is  base  or  wrong  ? 
If  they  be  led  to  dwell  habitually 
with  high  and  true  thoughts,  they 
will  become  part  of  their  being,  give 
warmth  and  glow  to  their  feelings 
and  impel  the  will  along  the  paths 
where  their  light  falls.  We  are 
transformed  by  what  we  meditate 
not  less  than  by  what  we  do.  The 
word  which  God  spoke  in  the  be- 
ginning is  the  word  which  he  forever 
utters:  "Let  there  be  light;  let 
knowledge  grow ;  let  wisdom  in- 
crease ;  let  love  prevail."  The  light 
of  the  mind  makes  the  world  har- 
monious and  beautiful.  The  noblest 
people  is  not  the  richest  or  the 
strongest,  but  the  people  whose  soul 
is  filled  with  the  highest  thoughts 
and  the  Divinest  aspirations.  Take 
from  any  country  a  hundred  of  its 
greatest  men  in  religion,  philosophy, 
poetry,  science  and  art;  and  the  life 
of  all  falls  to  a  lower  plane.  Let  the 
teacher  then  strive  day  by  day  to 
lift  his  pupils  to  the  world  where 
these  hundred  best  have  made  their 
home.  The  only  serious  instruction 
is  that  which  cultivates  reason  and 
conscience.  The  words  which  the 
teacher  utters,  however  true  or  wise, 
have  less  influence  on  his  hearers 
than  his  character.  The  man,  not 
the  speech,  is  eloquent.  A  hero,  like 
a  beautiful  woman,  persuades  by 
simply  appearing.  It  is  the  spirit 
that  is  Divine,  and  words  have 
irresistible  force  only  when  they 
spring  from  the  hearts  of  God-like 
men.  They  who  create  new  and 
beautiful  ideals  which  give  a  new 
and  holier  sense  of  the  worth  and 
goodness  of  life,  are  our  greatest 
benefactors.     How  blessed  it  is  for 
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a  country  to  have  good  soldiers,  good 
thinkers,  good  priests,  good  artists, 
good  workers  in  every  sphere  !  The 
supreme  need  is  of  good  men,  for 
only  they  upbuild  the  kingdom  of 
earth  and  heaven.  It  is  hard  to  love 
the  multitude  for  what  they  are — 
the  wise  love  in  them  the  ideal  of  a 
higher  life  which  they  strive  to  re- 
alize here,  believmg  and  hoping  that 
they  thereby  co-operate  with  the 
Eternal  for  ends  which  are  absolute. 
Sadden  not  the  hearts  of  the 
young.  Their  worth  as  men  and 
women  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
joys  of  their  childhood.  Forbid  as 
little  as  possible,  but  help  thy  pupils 
to  do  gladly,  wholesome  and  profit- 
able work.  Only  they  know  how  to 
teach  who  know  how  to  rouse,  to 
encourage,  to  incite.  This  is  every- 
thing ;  for  they  who  go  bravely  to 
work  with  joyful  hearts  will  learn 
whatever  is  needful.  The  power  to 
awaken  ideas,  so  to  use  words,  that, 
like  an  enchanter's  wand,  they  make 
what  they  symbolize  rise  into  view, 
as  though  it  stood  before  the  eye,  is 
a  gift  of  genius,  but  it  is  also  a 
talent  which  may  be  cultivated,  and 
there  is  none  which  gives  to  the 
teacher's  work  more  life  and  charm. 
It  is  important  to  make  things  plain, 
to  throw  about  them  the  revealing 
light  of  the  mind,  but  they  who  set 
the  world  aglow  with  the  warmth 
and  magnetism  of  an  ardent  and 
passionate  soul,  are  the  true  in- 
spirers  and  teachers.  We  little 
suspect  what  power  of  devo- 
tion and  heroism  there  is  in 
the  simple  people  by  whom  we 
are  daily  surrounded,  and  who 
often  appear  to  us  altogether 
commonplace.     Let  but  the  proper 


occasion  arise  and  we  shall  behold 
their  souls  transfigured  by  the  light 
of  higher  worlds  and  clothed  with 
almost  superhuman  strength.  Thus 
there  is  in  the  humblest  man  or  wo- 
mana  Divine  something  before  which 
the  greatest  may  bow  with  rever- 
ence. Let  then  the  teacher  learn  to 
recognize  the  God  there  is  in  every 
child's  soul,  and  let  him  strive  re- 
ligiously to  unwind  the  bonds  which 
hold  him  prisoner.  "  He  who  un- 
dertakes to  form  a  man,"  says 
Rousseau,  "  must  first  have  devel- 
oped true  manhood  in  himself." 
Again  :  "  The  pedant  and  the 
teacher  say  much  the  same  things  ; 
but  the  former  says  them  in  and 
out  of  season ;  the  teacher  only 
when  he  is  sure  they  will  produce 
their  proper  eftect."  What  we  are 
capable  of  knowing  depends  on  the 
power  and  quality  of  i  our  minds. 
Deep  truth  grows  shallow  in  the 
shallow  brain.  Hence  the  genuine 
teacher  gives  little  time  to  cram- 
ming his  pupils  with  information 
for  which  they  are  not  prepared,  but 
he  devotes  himself  to  their  whole 
being,  which  he  exercises  in  every 
way,  that  they  may  gain  strength 
and  freedom,  that  they  may  become 
self  active  and  address  themselves 
gladly  and  perseveringly  to  the  pur- 
suit of  truth  and  perfection. 

He  must  know  how  to  govern  ; 
for  what  is  education  but  the  art  of 
governing  ?  But  how  shall  he  learn 
to  govern  unless  he  forget  and  deny 
himself  that  he  may  think  solelj'  of 
the  good  of  his  pupils?  Is  not  this 
the  secret  of  the  mother's  power, 
who,  if  she  know  how  to  love,  is  the 
world's  first  and  highest  teacher? — 
The  University  Record. 


To  be  continued. 
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LET  THESE  THINGS  BE. 


RONDEAU. 


Let  these  things  be,  O  Time  !  whate'er  befall ; 
The  memory  of  corn-fields  by  the  sea. 
The  tender  evening  light  shed  over  all — 
Pdle  gold  and  gray — a  sjmbre  symphony, 
And  weird  music  of  the  curlew's  call. 

Such  sights  and  sounds  as  hold    the   soul    in 

thrall- 
That  other  scene  of  Spring-time's  mystery, 


The  budding  mays,   fields    prankt    with  lilies 
tall, 

Let  these  things  be  ! 

So  through  Life's   darkened  chambers  I  may 

see 

These  old  sweet  pictures  dimly  on  the  wall, 

I  shall  not  find  the  long,  still  evening  pall. 

Let  these  things  be  ! 

Constance  Farmaii. 

Chavihers'  fotirnal 
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Deliver  not  the  tasks  of  might 

To  weakness,  neither  hide  the  ray 
From  those,  not  blind,  who  wait  for  day, 

Though  sitting  girt  with  doubtful  light. 


"  That  from  Discussion's  lips  may  fall 

With  Life,  that  working  strongly,  binds  — 
Set  in  all  lights  by  many  minds. 

So  close  the  interests  of  all." 


In  the  new  administration  for 
Ontario  the  Hon.  G.W.  Ross,  LL.D., 
vacates  the  education  office  and 
becomes  Premier,  and  the  Hon. 
Richard  Harcourt,  B.A.,  becomes 
the  Minister  of  Education. 


The  Canada  Educational  Month- 
ly thanks  Mr.  A.  W.  Wright  for  his 
vakiableand  important  contribution 
in  this  month's  issue.  Nci  com- 
munity can  Hve  without  the  know- 
ledge and  practice  of  the  principles 
of  the  Bible. 


On  another  page  we  reprint  the 
leading  editorial  from  the  issue  dated 
September  i6th  of  our  esteemed 
contemporary,  the  New  York  Medical 
Journal,  on  "  The  Great  Error  of 
Our  Educational  System.''  We 
know  the  article  will  be  appreciated 
by  our  readers.  It  is  much  to  the 
point,  and  only  too  true. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  SCHOOLS 

Speaking  in  general,  the  managers 
of  the  Elemenlary  Schools  in  Britain 
are  elected  by  the  ratepayers.  Some- 
times very  sharp  contests  take  place 
at  the    annual   elections,  especially 


in  London.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
taken  for  granted  that  in  both  kinds 
of  Elementary  Schools,  the  Board 
Schools  and  the  Voluntary  Schools, 
the  principle  of  election  prevails. 
The  choice  for  managers  (trustees) 
has  a  much  wider  scope  in  Britain 
than  in  Canada.  In  Britain  we  find 
members  ol  the  nobility,  gentry,  and 
clergymen  as  well  as  business  men 
of  all  classes  and  even  teachers 
chosen  for  managers. 

Men  of  the  highest  social  position 
and  of  the  widest  culture  and  influ- 
ence are  frequently  found  on  the 
boards  of  the  Elementary  Schools. 
And  this,  of  course,  is  all  the  more 
apparent  in  the  more  advanced 
schools,  such  as  grammar  schools 
and  colleges. 

The  clergyman,  by  his  office, 
is  a  teacher,  and  not  only  is  he 
interested  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion by  his  preparation  for  his  life- 
work,  but  it  is  his  duty  as  a  minister 
to  see  that  the  best  is  provided 
for  the  people  of  his  charge,  and 
likewise  that  they  make  the  most  of 
the  facilities  offered  for  their  benefit. 
Therefore  it  is  only  what  a  person 
would  expect  when  he  finds  every- 
where quite  an  important  part  to  be 
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that  contributed  to  the  care  of  the 
schools  by  the  ministers  of  ail  reli- 
gious bodies.  A  fair  estimate  numer- 
ically of  this  part  of  the  managing 
boards  will  be  from  \  to  i.  In 
conversation  with  a  parish  minis 
ter  anent  the  schools  in  Scotland,  he 
told  me  that  in  teaching  his  Bible 
class  he  found  the  classes  from  year 
to  year  becoming  less  proficient  in 
their  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures, 
even  of  the  historical  parts.  Upon 
mentioning  this  to  his  neighbor  min- 
ister his  experience  was  the  same. 
They  agreed  to  give  more  attention 
to  the  school  in  their  parish  by  visit- 
ing it,  encouraging  the  master,  and 
giving  prizes  for  proficiency  in  Scrip- 
ture knowledge.  The  result  is  that 
better  attention  is  now  given  to  the 
Bible,  which  before  had  been  passed 
by  because  Bible  knowledge  did  not 
count  in  the  annual  grading  of  the 
school  by  the  Government  Inspector. 
This  simple  incident  shows  how 
the  service  of  minsters  can  be, 
and  is,  utilized  in  the  home  land. 
All  classes  of  the  community  work 
for  the  general  weal.  You  do  not 
meet  with  the  spirit  which  breathes 
in  the  words  :  "  Let  the  ministers 
attend  to  their  business  and  we 
(teachers)  will  mind  ours," — the 
words  which  were  spoken  to  the 
writer  while  on  a  recent  visit  to 
friends  south  of  the  lakes. 

This  country  should  have,  in 
this  respect,  its  fair  and  valuable 
contribution  from  the  ministers  of 
the  different  religious  bodies  in  the 
best  interests  of  education.  Great 
Britain  reaps  the  benefit  of  this  con- 
tribution Canada  should  follow  the 
Mother  Country  and  secure  a  like 
advantage  from  the  clergy. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention 
more  especially  to  the  Secondary 
Schools.  Fees  are  charged  every- 
where, and  such  fees  as  we  in 
Canada  would  consider  high  fees. 
Evidently    it   is    a   settled    question 


with  the  people  in  Great  Bri- 
tain that  if  a  pupil  enters  a  secon- 
dary school  his  instruction  must  be 
paid  for  by  his  parent  or  guardian. 
But  to  meet  this  tieavy  charge  there 
is  a  very  rich  provision  of  scholar- 
ships made  by  municipalities  and 
private  citizens  Every  possible  in- 
ducement is  offered  to  and  pressed 
upon  parents  to  aid  them  in  educat- 
ing highl}^  endowed  sons  and  daugh- 
ters in  order  that  the  State  may  reap 
the  inestimable  advantages  resulting 
from  the  labors  of  such  sons  and 
daughters.  By  this  process  the 
country,  in  the  best  way,  is  led  to 
discern  and  encourage  to  the  highest 
degree  her  ablest  sons  for  her  public 
service.  That  our  readers  may  be 
able  to  see  to  some  extent  how  ample 
the  provision  is,  two  extracts  are 
here  made,  one  from  this  year's 
prospectus  of  the  Grammar  School, 
Manchester,  and  the  other  from  the 
Allan  Glen's  School,  Glasgow  : 

Grammar  School,    Manchester. 

There  are  in  connection  with  the 
school  about  i6o  Foundation 
Scholarships,  conferring  exemption 
from  the  school  fee.  Of  these  one- 
half  are  by  the  scheme  preferentially 
reserved  to  scholars  from  Public 
Elementary  Schools.  The  Founda- 
tion Scholarships  are  divided  into 
two  classes  : 

(i)  Scholarships  awarded  to  boys 
on  admission  to  the  school. 

(2)  Scholarships  awarded  to  boys 
already  admitted  to  the  school,  on 
the  results  of  the  midsummer  exami- 
nation of  the  whole  school. 

Scholarships  of  class  (i)  are 
tenable  for  nine  terms,  and  candi- 
dates must  be  over  the  age  of  ten, 
and  under  the  age  ol  thirteen,  on  the 
first  of  November  preceding  the 
winter  examination  or  on  the  first  of 
June  preceding  the  summer  exami- 
nation. 

For  scholarships  of  class  (i)  there 
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are  two  examinations  in  the  year, 
one  in  June  and  the  other  in  Novem- 
ber. The  subjects  of  examination 
are  Reading  and  Writing  from  Dicta- 
tion ;  English  Grammar  and  Compo 
sition  ;  Geography  and  OutHnes  of 
Enghsh  History  ;  Arithmetic  ;  Ele- 
ments of  Geometry  (Euclid  Bk.  i ), 
and  Algebra  up  to  Easy  Quadratic 
Equations  ;  and  Latin  or  French. 

In  connection  with  scholarships  of 
class  (i)  a  limited  number  of  Bursa- 
ries of  the  value  of  ^12  12s.  yearly 
are  given. 

Scholarships  of  class  (2)  are  ten- 
able for  six  terms,  but  may  be  ex- 
tended by  the  Governors  for  not 
more  than  three  terms  in  the  case 
of  promising  boys.  These  scholar- 
ships are  awarded  largely  with 
reference  to  a  boy's  place  in  his 
form,  provided  his  age  does  not  ex 
ceed  the  standard  fixed  for  that 
form. 

Six  scholarships,  each  of  the 
annual  value  of  £25,  are  awarded 
by  the  Manchester  City  Council, 
tenable  at  the  Grammar  School. 
The  limit  of  age  at  the  date  of  en- 
trance to  the  school  must  be  not  less 
than  12  nor  more  than  14  years  of 
age,  and  the  candidates  must  be  the 
sons  of  bona-fide  residents  or  rate- 
payers within  the  limits  of  the  City 
of  Manchester  for  not  less  than  six 
calendar  months  from  the  ist  of  Jan- 
uary preceding  the  examination. 

I. — Allan  Glen's  Scholarships  and 
Bursaries. 

"  67.  The  Governors  shall  insti- 
tute not  fewer  than  sixty  free  scholar- 
ships at  Allan  Glen's  School.  These 
free  scholarships  shall  confer  the 
right  of  free  education  in  the  secon- 
dary department  of  the  school,  with 
books  and  stationery ,  for  such  period, 
not  exceeding  two  years,  as  the 
Governors  may  determine.  They 
shall  be  open  to  such  applicants  as 
the  Governors  think  suitable,  either 


being  boys  desiring  to  enter  the 
school  whose  parents  or  guardians 
require  aid  in  giving  them  educa- 
tion, or  being  pupils  attending  the 
school  whose  parents  or  guardians 
require  aid  in  giving  them  education, 
and  shall  be  awarded  by  the  result 
of  a  competitive  examination,  in 
which  the  age  of  the  competitors 
shall  be  taken  into  account.  The 
Governors  shall  fix  the  number  of 
free  scholarships  in  each  year,  and 
the  age  or  position  at  school  of  the 
competitors,  in  such  manner  as  they 
deem  expedient. 

"68.  The  Governors  shall  apply 
the  annual  sum  of  not  less  than 
;^2oo  in  establishing  bursaries  at 
Allan  Glen's  School,  which  shall  be 
awarded  by  competitive  examina- 
tion among  pupils  at  the  school 
whose  parents  or  guardians  require 
aid  in  giving  them  higher  education 
These  bursaries  shall  be  of  such  an- 
nual value,  not  being  less  than  ;^5 
or  more  than  £15,  as  the  Governors 
may  determine,  and  shall  further 
confer  the  right  of  free  education, 
with  books  and  stationery.  The 
bursaries  shall  be  tenable  for  such 
period,  not  exceeding  three  years, 
as  the  Governors  may  determine. 
The  Governors  may  fix  the  competi- 
tion for  these  bursaries  at  such 
period  or  periods  in  the  school  cur- 
riculum as  they  may  determine,  but 
not  at  a  lower  period  in  the  school 
curriculum  than  may  make  the  aver- 
age age  of  the  competitors  as  nearly 
as  may  be  thirteen  years. 

"  6g.  The  Governors  shall  estab- 
lish not  fewer  than  three  university 
or  technical  school  or  college  bursar- 
ies, each  of  the  annual  value  of  not 
less  than  ^25.  These  bursaries  shall 
be  awarded  by  competitive  exami- 
nation among  pupils  attending  the 
school,  and  shall  be  tenable  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  three  years  at 
a  university  or  day  technical  school 
or  college  approved  by  the  Gover- 
nors." 
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During  the  present  session  the 
Governors  will  appoint,  according  to 
the  above  provisions — 

30  Free   Scholars 

15  School  Bursars. 
I    UniversityorTechnical  Col- 
lege Bursar. 
II. — Thirtv  Secondary  Education 
Scholarships. 

The  Governors,  in  accordance 
with  the  Scheme  drawn  up  by  the 
Burgh  of  Glasgow  Committee  for 
Secondary  Education,  have  estab- 
hshed  thirty  Secondary  Education 
Scholarships  (ten  to  be  competed 
for  annually).  These  Scholarships 
confer  the  right  of  free  education  for 
three  years  in  the  Secondary  De- 
partment of  Allan  Glen's  School. 

Only  Qualification. — Candidates 
must  have  been  at  school  within  the  Glas- 
gow School  Board  area  for  the  three 
years  immediately  preceding  the  competi 
tion. 

III. — Merchants'  House  Scholar- 
ships. 

The  Directors  of  the  Merchants' 
House  of  Glasgow  have  also  recently 
founded  Day-school  Scholarships 
in  connection  with  this  school. 
These  Scholarships  are  open  to  boys 
who  have  passed,  or  are  capable  of 
passing,  the  Sixth  Standard  Exami 
nation.  They  may  be  held  for  two 
years,  p  ovided  the  holders  of  them 
attend  this  School  regularly,  and 
make  satisfactory  progress  In  ad- 
dition to  the  payment  of  school  fees, 
a  bonus  of  ^6  is  paid  annually  to 
each  holder  of  a  scholatship  who 
passes  second  class,  and  £c)  to  each 
who  passes  first  class  in  any  one  of 
the  science  subjects  taught  in  the 
institution. 


The  Directors  of  the  Merchants 
House  have  appointed  five  such 
scholars  for  the  present  session.  Up 
to  the  present  time  thrse  Scholar- 
ships have  been  held  exclusively  by 
boys  sufficiently  clever  to  earn  the 
higher  bonus  of  £<^. 


If  there  is  any  better  way  of  dis- 
covering the  highly  endowed  intel- 
lectually than  the  plan  followed  for 
years  in  the  Old  Country  we  should 
like  to  know  it.  And  having  found 
out  who  such  are,  a  County  Council 
can  put  its  money  into  no  undertak- 
ing which  will  yield  such  a  rich  re- 
turn as  this,  enabhng  those  who 
profit  by  it  to  reach  out  to  the 
very  farthest  limit  of  attain- 
ment in  all  branches  of  modern 
knowledge.  County  Councils  should 
found  scholarships  and  fellowships 
in  our  secon  Jary  schools  and  colle;^es 
for  the  benefit  and  encouragement 
of  all  such  as  have  the  ability  and 
inclination  to  pursue  their  studies. 
It  is  only  by  so  doing  that  a  country 
can  legitimately  expect  to  prosper 
in  all  branches  of  manufacture, 
trade  and  commerce.  In  urging 
this  upon  our  people  we  are  not  pro- 
posing a  new  departure  in  school 
affairs.  In  Great  Britain  this  en- 
couragement by  the  founding  of 
scholarships  has  been  in  existence 
for  generations,  and  tlie  late  Rev. 
Dr.  Ryerson,  Chief  Superintendent 
of  Education,  Ontario,  made  provis- 
ion in  the  school  law  for  the  same 
plan  to  be  followed  by  us.  We  must 
arise  and  build  more  strenuously 
than  ever  for  the  benefit  of  true 
education  in  every  direction.  Fel 
low-subjects,  we  must  help  ourselves. 
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IS   IT  SHAME? 

SUCH  is  the  question  which  many 
Canadians  have  been  asking 
themselves  during  the  past  few 
weeks,  when  it  has  been  brought 
home  to  them  that  their  country,  or 
at  least  their  Government,  has  been 
the  laggard  in  coming  to  testify  its 
loyalty  to  the  imperial  flag,  and  its 
devotion  to  the  unity  of  the  Empire. 
Undoubtedly,  this  is  the  fact.  We 
have  been  the  last  to  declare  our 
readiness  to  draw  the  sword.  While 
the  troops  of  New  Zealand  have 
been  marching  through  the  streets 
of  London,  we  have  been  debating 
the  question,  and  at  least  one  of  our 
ministers  has  been  using  language 
which  can  only  be  described  as  dis- 
loyal. Yet  for  all  that  it  cannot  be 
said  that  Canada  is  disloyal.  The 
people  are  sound  at  heart,  have 
been  chafing  under  the  delay,  and 
now  that  the  word  has  been  given, 
are  crowding  to  the  standard.  Yet 
a  day  will  come  when  the  cojntry 
may  take  upon  itself  the  shame 
which  now  rests  only  upon  certain 
of  itsrepresentatives.  We  believe  that 
time  will  never  come.  We  believe 
the  country  will  call  these  men  to  a 
strict  account.  In  the  first  place,  it 
is  not  creditable  to  us,  that  we, 
the  greatest  of  the  colonies  of  the 
British  Empire,  should  have  been 
the  most  backward  to  come  to  the 
help  of  the  Mother  Country.  It  is 
not,  of  course,  that  she  actually 
needs  our  help.  Great  Britain 
could  fight  out  many  such  wars, 
humanly  speaking,  without  drawing 
upon  any  resources  but  her  own. 
But  that  is  not  the  point.  More 
and  more  the  sentiment  is  growing 
that  the  Empire  is  one.  We  are : 
not  mere  outside  dependencies, 
hanging  upon  our  Mother,  yield- 
ing her  a  kind  of  filial  support. 
We  are  part  and  parcel  of  the 
great   Body  Politic  ;    and   we   want 


to  enjoy  privileges  and  to  fulfil 
duties  in  accordance  with  this  idea  ; 
and  we  should  feel  mortified  and 
humbled,  if  we  could  believe  that 
any  part  of  the  Empire  was  more 
ready  to  recognize  such  duty  than 
ourselves.  Then,  again,  our  de 
pendence  upon  the  s  rength  of  the 
Empire  is  much  greater  than  that  of 
any  of  the  other  colonies.  We  do 
not  imagine  that  it  would  make 
much  difference  to  Australia  or  New 
Zealand,  whether  the  strength  of 
the  Mother  Country  were  great  or 
small.  It  is  hardly  conceivable  that 
any  other  European  Pow£r  should 
greatly  desire  to  annex  those  col- 
onies ;  certainly  it  is  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable  that  any  such 
power  should  submit  to  any  consid- 
erable sacrifices,  in  order  to  bring 
about  any  such  result.  But  such 
an  attempt  is  by  no  means  impos- 
sible or  even  highly  improbable  in 
our  own  case.  In  thus  writing  we  do 
not  imagine  fcr  a  moment  that  the 
United  States  Government  has  any 
design  against  the  Independence  of 
Canada,  and  we  do  not  suppose 
that  either  the  Government  or  the 
people  of  the  United  States  would 
thmk  for  a  moment  of  annexing  ihe 
Dominion  of  Canada  to  their  own 
territory — that  is  to  say,  in  any 
direct  and  immediate  manner.  But 
everyone  can  see  that,  in  the  case  of 
certain  emergencies,  such  a  desire 
might  ver^^  easily  arise,  or  at  any 
rate  that  such  measures  might  be 
tak-n  as  would  seriously  injure  the 
interests  of  the  Dominion.  And,  if 
We  stood  alone,  how  would  it  be 
with  us  ?  And  what  is  the  differ- 
ence between  our  entering  into  con- 
troversy with  our  powerful  neigh- 
bor, by  ourselves  or  with  the  power 
of  the  British  Empire  behind  us  ? 
We  do  not  suspect  the  United 
States  of  the  least  desire  to  do  us 
harm  in  any    kind  of  way.      We  re- 
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joice  to  think  of  the  greatly  im- 
proved state  of  our  relations  with 
them.  But  to  whom  is  that  im- 
proved state  attributable  ?  And 
how  should  we  wish  ourselves  to  be 
situated  if  our  relations  were  differ- 
ent ?,  Now,  are  we  prepared  to  lay 
down  the  principle  that  we  are  to 
fall  back  upon  the  strength  of  the 
Empire  when  we  have  need  of  it, 
but  that  we  are  not  to  render  aid  to 
the  Empire  when  it  seems  to  be  re- 
quired ?  We  fancy  not.  But  there 
is  one  thing  still  more  serious  that 
we  must  deliberately  lay  to  the 
charge  of  a  member  of  the  present 
Government,  Mr.  Israel  Tarte,  and 
that  is  the-evident  purpose  of  arous 
ing  an  unfriendly  feeling  towards 
the  Empire  and  British  supremacy 
among  the  French  people  ot  the 
Dominion.  To  this  Mr.  Tarte  has 
received  no  provocation  whatso- 
ever. No  English  speaking  politi 
cian  or  private  citizen  (that  we  are 
aware  of)  has  hinted  anything  of  a 
hostile  or  unfriendly  character  to- 
wards the  inhabitants  of  Lower 
Canada,  or  of  their  kindred  in  any 
part  of  the  Dominion.  We  believe 
that  the  vast  mass  of  English 
speaking  Canadians  would  resent 
any  such  attempt  on  the  part  of  any 
of  their  own  people.  Yet  Mr.  Tarte 
goes  to  France  and  poses  as  a 
Frenchman  and  declares  that  if  his 
position  in  a  British  colony  inter- 
fered with  this,  he  would  be,  as  he 
is,  first  of  all,  a  Frenchman,  and  so 
forth.  And  he  comes  back  and 
talks  in  the  same  fashion  here. 
Now,  Mr.  Tarte  may  be  a  French- 
man whenever  he  likes.  He  may 
go  and  live  in  France,  or  he  may 
throw  off  his  allegiance  to  the  Briiish 
Crown.  But  at  this  present  moment, 
he  is  a  British  citizen,  a  British 
subject,  and  a  British  Minister ; 
and  he  ought  to  behave, as  such, in  a 
decent  manner  And  we  believe 
that  he  will  be  taught  this  before 
long.     Sir  W.  Laurier  will  find  him 


a  burden  too  heavy  for  him  to  bear 
— or  if  not,  they  will  sink  together. 
—  Canadian  Chiirchman,  Oct.  26th, 
i8gg. 

About  fifty  members  of  the  George 
Rowland  club  occupied  the  tables 
at  its  October  meeting  to  consider 
the  topic  "  The  promotion  of  pupils 
from  the  eighth  to  the  ninth  grade." 

The  discussion  was  opened  by 
Dr.  Nightingale,  Superintendent  of 
High  Schools,  whose  points  we  give 
in  brief : 

In  the  first  place  we  are  trying  to 
teach  the  masses  in  over  burdened 
classes  to  the  detriment,  discourage- 
ment, and  I  fear  in  many  cases,  de- 
struction of  the  individual.  It  took 
more  than  10  years  to  reduce  the 
number  ot  desks  in  a  room  from  72 
or  63  to  48,  and  no  sooner  was  it 
done  than  the  cry  of  "lack  of  funds 
and  accommodations "  sent  them 
quickly  back  to  54  and  63,  instead 
of  bringing  them  down  to  25,  which 
should  be  a  maximum.  It  is  out  of 
nature,  it  transgresses  the  limit  of 
human  endeavor  to  expect  a  teacher 
of  the  type  which  must  be  employed, 
to  instruct  under  the  egis  of  any 
sort  of  scientific  pedagogy  so  large 
a  number  without  leaving  behind 
many  an  intellectual  and  physical 
wreck  in  the  process.  The  classifi- 
cation by  grades  in  our  Public 
Schools,  Elementary  and  High,  is 
based  on  the  fatal  theory  that  50 
pupils  of  about  the  same  age  are 
capable  of  about  the  same  advance- 
ment in  all  the  subjects  of  our  con- 
gested programme  of  work. 

I  am  an  advocate  of  the  assembly 
room  plan  of  school  building  and  of 
specialized  work  on  the  part  of 
teachers  In  every  assembly  room 
of  150  pupils,  more  or  less,  there 
should  be  a  teacher;  I  mean  a 
teacher,  not  an  instructor,  a  task- 
master, a  tyrant,  but  a  teacher  who 
should  know  when  her  pupils  should 
be    at    school   and    when    at  home. 
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whether  they  need  an  instructor  or 
a  physician  ;  who  should  keep  all 
their  records,  attend  to  all  their 
wants,  give  them  talks  on  various 
subjects,  aid  thern  in  their  studies 
and  in  every  respect  be  a  mother  or 
father  to  them.  These  pupils  should 
go  in  groups  of  not  more  than  25  to 
a  class  room  teacher  for  arithmetic, 
to  another  for  geography  and  his- 
tory, and  so  on  through  a  much 
briefer  list  of  studies  than  now  pre 
vails  All  the  pupils  should  not  take 
all  the  studies  necessarily.  Some 
should  not  stay  at  school  all  day. 
All  classes  in  the  same  subject 
snould  not  be  expected  to  go  at  the 
same  rate  ;  rigid  grading  and  classi- 
fication should  be  abolished  ;  the 
Procrustean  system  dispensed  with  ; 
elasticity  in  the  curriculum  and  in 
the  methods  of  presentation  should 
prevail  everywhere.  All  pupils 
should  be  permitted  to  advance  as 
rapidly  as  they  can,  as  slowly  as 
they  need,  and  take  such  subjects 
and  parts  of  subjects  only  as  they 
can  digest  and  assimilate. 

I  am  out  of  harmony  with  our 
present  congested  and  compulsory 
program  of  studies.  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  no  study  can  be  made 
compulsory,  except  to  the  extent  of 
withholding  a  diploma.  We  have 
-been  piling  up  the  studies  the  last 
ten  years  without  relaxing  the  strain 
at  any  important  point,  until  I  am 
surprised  that  any  one  dares  to  ad- 
vocate the  existing  state  of  affairs. 
To  what  end,  for  what  purpose  are 
all  these  studies  ?  When  I  was  a 
boy  I  did  not  have  one  third  as 
many  and  my  time  was  fully  occupi- 
ed. When  do  the  children  prepare 
their  lessons  ?  What  time  is  there 
for  study  ?  When  is  that  most  im- 
portant of  all  lessons  learned,  How 
to  Study  ?     Ah  !  there's  the  rub. 

So  far  as  text-book  work  is  con 
cerned,  I  would  eliminate  from  the 
programme  bookkeeping  by  single 
entry,  civil  government,  the  philoso- 


ph}^  of  English  history  and  physiol- 
ogy. I  would  reduce  geography 
about  one  half,  and  make  the  other 
half  readable,  interesting  and  profit- 
able. I  would  do  away  with  arith- 
metic at  the  end  of  the  seventh  year, 
if  not  the  sixth  year.  I  would  carry 
algebra  through  the  eighth  grade  as 
furnishing  real  mathematical  dis- 
cipline. I  would  teach  the  laws  of 
hygiene  in  a  practical  way,  and  have 
all  the  nature  study,  observational 
and  experimental. 

I  am  cordially  in  sympathy  with 
the  prevailing  regulation  that  admis- 
sion to  the  High  Schools  shall  be 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Gram- 
mar School  principals,  and  I  would 
add,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  teachers  of  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades.  I  would  not,  how- 
ever, have  this  recommendation 
based  upon  a  mere  matter  of  per 
cents  secured  at  an  examination.  I 
am  out  of  all  patience  with  exami- 
nations, and  I  wish  the  word  were 
expunged  from  the  educational  dic- 
tionary. If  principals  and  teachers 
of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
who  have  had  these  pupils  under 
their  care  and  instruction  and  discip- 
line for  years  do  not  know  whether 
they  are  capable  of  passing  from 
the  eighth  to  the  ninth  year  without 
subjecting  them  to  a  written  test  in 
the  oppressive  heat  of  June,  they 
would  better  err  on  the  safe  side  and 
let  them  all  pass  on.  The  passage 
from  the  eighth  to  the  ninth  year 
should  be  just  as  easy,  just  as 
natural,  as  from  the  6th  to  the  7th, 
or  the  7th  to  the  8th.  I  am  opposed 
to  the  building  of  any  Chinese  wall 
around  the  High  Schools.  Every 
child  who  has  received  good  in  the 
eighth  year  can  receive  good  in  the 
ninth,  and  there  may  be  Admiral 
Deweys  among  those  who  we  think 
are  not  worth  saving. 

The  failures  in  the  High  Schools, 
provided  we  are  willing  to  admit 
that  they  are  failures,  are  due  partly 
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to  the  fact  that  the  pupils  in  the 
Elementary  Schools  do  not  learn 
how  to  study,  because  of  their  con- 
glomeration of  work,  and  the  little 
tid-bits  they  get  of  so  many  subjects, 
partly  because  the  large  classes  in 
the  High  Schools  do  not  allow  the 
teachers  to  b  come  acquainted  with 
individual  characteristics,  until  it  is 
too  late,  and  partly  because  the 
pupils  at  this  critical  time  are  in  the 
age  of  adolescence,  when  the  strain 
is  too  great  for  them.  I  wish  to  see 
all  this  friction  between  the  Elemen- 


tary and  High  School  disappear- 
There  is  no  place  for  it,  no  need  of 
it.  This  custom  of  a  teacher  in  a 
higher  grade  complaining  that  the 
work  of  a  teacher  in  a  lower  grade 
has  not  been  well  done  is  unprofes- 
sional, unreasonable  and  unjust. 
The  principal  or  teacher  of  a  High 
School  who  indulges  in  it  ought  to 
be  in  better  business,  and  the  prin- 
cipal or  teacher  of  the  Elementary 
School  who  constantly  criticizes  the 
work  of  the  High  School  ought  to 
join  the  same  class. — Intelligence 


BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES. 


The  Atlantic  Monthly  contains  an 
admirable  article  on  the  novels  of 
George  Meredith,  by  Paul  Elmer 
More.  He  calls  Meredith  the  master 
of  analytical  novelists,  and  naturally 
contrasts  him  with  Thackeray, 
whose  masterpieces  were  novels  of 
manners.  Letting  in  the  Light  is  an 
article  on  his  particular  subject,  the 
New  York  Slum,  by  Jacob  A.  Riis. 
Through  Old-Rose  Glasses  is  a 
charming  short  story  of  rather  un 
usual  character,  by  Mary  Tracy 
Earle.  Mrs.  Preston  contributes  an 
interesting  review  of  the  autobio- 
graphy of  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

Marion  Crawford's  serial.  Via 
Crucis,  is  concluded  in  the  October 
Century,  and  while  Mr.  Crawford 
could  not  do  other  than  good  work, 
this  latest  work  of  his  seems  a  little 
like  a  devotional  experiment.  His 
readers  would  not  be  disappointed 
if  he  would  continue  the  story  of 
Katharine  Lauderdale  as  he  once 
promised.  The  Streets  of  Peking  is 
another  of  Mrs.  Scidmore's  in  crest- 
ing articles  on  China.  James  Bur- 
ton Pond  begins  in  this  number  an 
account  of  his  early  experiences, 
called  a  Pioneer  Boyhood. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of 
the  October  Book  Buyer  is  an  article 
on  John  Ruskin  as  a  writer,  by  M. 
H.    Spielmann.       There    is    also    a 


beautiful  reproduction  from  a  draw- 
ing by  A.  F.  Jaccaci  of  Ruskin's 
home,  Brantwo  d,  printed  in  con- 
nection with  the  article.  The  Ram- 
bler contains  a  number  of  interest- 
ing announcements  and  criticisms. 

In  the  American  Monthly  Review 
of  Revieivs  a  good  deal  of  space  is 
devoted  to  Dreyfus  The  first  article 
by  W.  T.  Stead  is  Alfred  Dreyfus, 
a  chronicle;  the  second  by  Homer 
Davenport  is  called  a  Cartoonist  at 
Rennes.  These  two  articles  are  fol- 
lowed by  one  on  England  and  the 
Transvaal,  by  the  Editor.  He  deals 
severely  with  England,  rather  as  if 
he  were  under  the  impression  that 
he  is  doing  an  uncommon  thing. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Ladies' 
Home  Journal  has  an  extraordinary 
circulation,  the  editor  every  month 
manages  to  gather  together  so  much 
that  will  interest  the  class  of  readers 
to  which  his  publication  particular- 
ly appeals.  ■  In  the  October  number 
for  instance  appears  the  Anecdotal 
Side  of  Admiral  Dewey,  Her  Boston 
Experiences,  by  Margaret  Allston, 
and  the  Autobiography  of  a  Girl,  by 
Katharine  Ferguson.  This  does  not 
more  than  begin  the  table  of  con- 
tents, but  it  is  an  indication  of  what 
may  be  found  there. 

No.  5  John  Street,  by  Richard 
Whiteing,  Methodist  Book  and  Pub 
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lishing  House,  Toronto.  No  book 
published  in  Englanci  during  the 
past  5'ear  has  attracted  more  atten- 
tion than  No.  5  John  Street.  The 
author  in  common  with  so  many  of 
his  countrymen  is  genuinely  and 
deeply  interested  in  the  poorer 
classes.  His  book  is  a  study  of  the 
jubilee  year  in  London,  and  it  is 
most  stirring  and  unaffected  in  its 


manner  of  presentation. 

S.  R.  Crockett's  latest  novel,  Kit 
Kennedy,  Country  Boy,  has  been 
issued  by  Wilham  Briggs,  Toronto. 
The  story — the  scene  is  again  laid 
in  Scotland — is  in  the  author's  well- 
known  and  highly  popular  style. 
The  account  of  Kit  leaving  his  old 
home  on  the  farm  is  particularly 
well  done. 


ALGEBRA— FORM  HI. 

PROF.    DUPUIS,    queen's    UNIVERSIIY,    KINGSTON. 

1.  (a)  Prove  that  (p  +  q)  m  =  mp  +  mq,  m  being  an  integer. 

It  is  doubtful  if  this  should  have  been  given,  tor  being  fundamental  in  the  usage 
of  algebraical  symbols,  it  involves  a  definition  of  what  is  meant  by  the  brackets, 
what  by  juxtaposition  of  symbols,  etc. 

In  fact,  this  is  the  distributive  law  for  multiplication  in  the  usage  of  algebraical 
symbols,  and  in  that  sense  it  cannot  be  proved  per  se.  It  is  a  convention  adopted 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  arithmetic,  because  our  algebra  originated  in  the  endea- 
vour to  generalize  and  symbolize  the  well  known  operations  of  arithmetic  which 
apply  to  numbers.  And  if  algebra  is  to  apply  to  arithmetic,  it  must  follow  the 
operative  laws  common  to  the  latter  science.  So  that  the  only  way  to  prove  what 
is  here  given  is  by  fundamentally  reasoning  it  out  upon  numbers,  and  then  putting 
the  result  into  the  symbol-form  of  algebra. 

(b)  Find  the  coefficient  of  x*  in  the  product  of 

,  X     x3     x^      X*      x^   ,  ,        ,      X  ,  x'-^      X'5  ,  X'*       x°  , 

I-I--  +  -+-    +-   +^-   +---by   1--+-    --   -+--    -,„_+... 

23  ^456  3     5       7       9       11 

Write  these  up  to  the  term  c  )ntaining  x*  as  follows  : 

i+x  +  x    +X'i_^X* 
2345 

X*        X       ,   X^       X    ,    , 

^   — -    +      —  --rl 
9       7       5       3 
and  multiply  each  term  by  the  one  under  it,  we  have 

i-  —  +  —  -  —  -1--  =  ^^-  as  the  coefficient  of  x*  in  the  pro  iuct. 
9     14     15     12     5     420 

2.  Prove  without  expanding 

(a)  that  (x  +  y-2z)-^  +  (y  +  z-2x)'''+(z  +  x-2y)3 
=  3(x  +  y  -  2z)  (y  -F  z  -  2x)  (z  +  x  -  2v). 

We  may  prove  this  without  making  an  actual  expansion  of  the  expressions  put 
down  in  brackets,  but  we  cannot  do  so  without  making  some  expansion,  or  carry- 
ing   an    expansion  in   our  heads.     So   that  it  appears  to   me  to  be  of  very  little 
importance  whether  we  make  one  expansion  or  the  other. 
The  sum  of  the  quantities  in  the  brackets  is  zero. 

.'.  Take  a  +  b-(-c  =  o  and  cube.     Then  0=  2a^  +  3 Va-b  +  6a  6c. 
But  2;a2b  =  ab  (a  +  b)-f-bc(b-f-c)  +  ca  (c  +  a):  ;  andbeciuse 
a-|-b+  c  =  o,  a-}-b=-c,  b  +  c  =-a,  c-fa=-b 


.2  a2b=   -3a  be  ;  and  3  2a -b  = 


■9  abc 


.■.0=  2a^  — 3abc  ;  or  2a^  =  3abc. 
and  putting  a  =  x  +  y-2z,  b  =  y-(-z-2x,  c  =  z  +  x-2y  we  have  the  result. 
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afi  -  b^ 

(b)  If  a*^  +  ab  +  b-  = —-,  show  without  expanding  that(i  +x  +  x'^)  (H-x^  + 

a  — b 

(I+X9  +  Xl«)(l+X2"+X5*=l+X  +  X-+X»+ +X80. 

The  word  "if"  is  out  of  place  here,  for  a'-^+ab  +  b^  is  the  equivalent  of 

a  —  b 

I  -x-^ 
Theni+x  +  x-  =  i2  +  i.x  +  x2  =  ^^^ 

i-x9 

l4-x^  +  x«  =  l"^  +  I.x3+(x3)2  =  YZ^^ 


I 


,27 


Similarly  i +x^ +xi^  =  j^^a     .  ..  etc. 

.•.(i+x  +  x-)(i  +  x^  +  x^)(i+x9+xis)(H-x-7+x5*)  =— '; 
l-x®i       I 


—  =  l+x  +  x-+x=5+  .  .  .  .+x 


80 


1-x-'       i-x 
This  question  2,  is,  in  my  opinion,  much  too  d  fficult  for  the  class  in  which  it  is  set. 

3.  (a)  This  is  book  work  and  will  be  found  in  almost  any  work  on  algebra. 

(b)  Prove  that  if  a  and    b  be  any  two  integers  greater  than  unity,  a^  b-ab^  is 
always  divisible  by  3. 

a^b  -  ab'^  =  ab  (a  -  b)  (a  +  b). 

If  a  or  b  is  divisible  by  3  the  result  follows.     But  if  neither  a  nor  ^5  be  a  multiple 
of   3,   they  must   be  of  the  form  3m±i   and   3n±i.     But,  whichever  sign  of  the 
ambiguity  you  take,  either  the  sum  or  the  difference  of  these  is  divisible  by  3/.,  elc. 
x  +  4^  +  b      4x  +  a  +  b 

4.  (a)  Solve  ^^— b-  +  -^l^b^  =  5 

3a  4 -3a  — 6b 

Tnib  is  t+ — ; r-r+      ~r~     v.  =  5- 

x  +  H-t-b         x  +  a-b     -' 

.•.31  (x  +  a-b)  =  3(i     2b)(x  +  a  +  b), 

or  x<i  a-a  +  2b  )■  =(a  +  b)  (a- 2b)  -  a  (a- b) 

2b- 

/u\c-i       x-v      y-z      x  +  2     x-a-b 

(b)    Solve =    -      = _ ;  assuming  that, 

a  b  c         a  +  b  +  c  "^ 

.ace  a+c+e 

if  u  =  ^  = »  <  'hen  ,    ,    ,"i  =  w 
bar  b+d+1     b 

x-y     x-y+y-z+x+z     x -a-b 

Here,    — =  ITb+^  =^  +  b  +  c' 

Whence  2x=<-a-b  .*.x=-(a  +  6) 

X  -  a-b 
Then  x-y  =a.       ,  .  ,  ■ 
■'  X  +  6  +  C 

x-a-b  -2(a  +  b)  .     -      • 

••.y  =  x-a.^:j:bT^=-(a  +  b)-a.^:^:bT^,by  substuutmg        • 

b  +  c  -a 

for  X,  =   -(a  +  bj.r-; ; — . 

'  ^         '    b+c+a 

y  +  2      x  +  2-(x-v)     -2(a4  b)      y-2 

Otherwise, = =  „  .  k_l/-  =  ~u     • 

'    c— a  c— a  a+b+c        b 

2y  -2(a-l-b)         ,  ,       ,  ,  b  +  c-a 

.••b-T^a  =  ^Tb:^c-'  ^"'^  y=-(^+^)bT^T^- 

A       ^^  -2(a  +  b)        ,  ...  c-a-b 

^"d  c~^7^b=  a  +  b  +  c  '  and  z=  -  (a  +  b)  c  +  ^  +  b 
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TO  THE  TRINITY    MEDICAL   COLLEGE  STUDENTS. 

The    Substance   of   an    Address    by    Professor 
W.  Clark,  D.C.L.,  P.R.S.C. 


FOUR  years  ago  I  had  the  privi- 
lege and  honor,  and  also  the 
responsibility  of  speaking  in 
this  place  to  the  students  of  this  col- 
lege. It  is  with  some  diffidence  that 
I  undertake  to  speak  again,  and  I  do 
so  only  at  the  request  of  those  here 
in  authority,  and  because  of  my  in- 
terest in  the  college  and  in  the  young 
men,  successive  generations  of 
whom  I  have  known  now  for  many 
years.  And  in  commencing  what  I 
have  to  say,  I  would  first  remind 
you  that  you  have  to  keep  up  the 
honorable  traditions  of  a  great  school. 

This  college  has  a  history  of 
which  its  alumni  may  be  proud. 
It  IS,  indeed,  a  remarkable  example 
of  progress  achieved  by  ability  and 
work  with  as  little  extraneous  assis- 
tance as  possible. 

Passing  over  the  early  history  of 
the  college,  of  which  we  need  only 
say  that  it  furnishes  an  example  of 
the  manner  in  which  bad  govern- 
ment may  ruin  an  institution,  we 
may  note  that,  at  the  resuscitation  0/ 
the  college  in  187 1-2,  there  were  57 
students  in  attendance,  of  whom 
nearly  40  came  from  Dr.  Rolph's 
school,  in  which  the  Dean  of  this 
college  was  a    fellow-teacher  for  14 


yearr,.  At  the  beginning  there  were 
only  9  teachers  in  all.  The  first 
calendar  of  the  college  filled  only  7 
pages,  the  present  fills  94.  At  the 
present  moment  the  college  can  re- 
port an  attendance  of  from  250  to 
275  students,  some  years  as  many 
as  300  students,  whilst  now  there 
are  25  professors  and  teachers  of 
all  kinds.  On  the  list  of  graduates 
there  are  now  more  than  1,100 
names,  a  result  which  must  seem 
astonishing. 

To  this  we  may  add  that  the 
teachers  of  the  college  are  men  of 
the  highest  reputation  from  the 
double  point  of  view  of  theory  and 
practice  ;  and  that  the  students  who 
have  left  the  college  have  gained 
the  highest  honours  in  surgery  and 
medicine  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic. 

Have  we  not  a  right  to  appeal  to 
the  present  students  of  the  college  to 
see  that  the  reputation  of  the  insti- 
tution suffers  no  hurt  at  their  hands  ? 

Passing  to  matters  more  personal, 
and  especially  to  the  education 
which  you  are  now  about  to  receive 
as  a  preparation  for  your  work  of 
healing  disease  and  promoting 
health,  we   naturally   think   first  of 
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the  personal  life  and  character  oj  the 
student,  a  matter  of  fundamental 
importance  in  every  profession. 

A  famous  writer  on  the  subject  of 
education  begins  with  the  demand, 
First  be  a  man,  and  in  this  endeavor 
there  are  two  things  to  be  consider- 
ed :  (i)  Principles;  (2)  Habits. 

These   act    and    react    on    each 
other.     Principles   are   represented 
by  habits,  and    habits   modify  prin- 
ciples ;  the  one  cannot  live  without  j  parison 
the  other. 

(i)  As  regards  principles,  they 
are  chieily  moral  and  religious, 
these,  again,  are  generally  insepar- 
able. Moral  principles  hardly  need 
to  be  enumerated  or  explained. 
They  are  such  as  truthfulness,  up- 
rightness, justice,  temperance,  self 
denial,  kindliness.  And  religious 
principles  are  based  upon  the  recog- 
nition of  God  as  ruler  and  object  of 
worship. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  a  growing 
disposition  to  separate  religion  from 
common  life,  but  this  is  an  error 
and  an  evil.  Seldom  does  a  man 
sink  the  convictions  and  cast  off  the 
restraints  of  religion  without  suffer- 
ing moral  deterioration. 

(2)  As  regards  habits,  these  may 
be  regarded  as  the  outward  aspect 
of  character.  "  Behavior  has  the 
qualities  of  a  habit,"  said  Lord 
Bacon,  and  these  also  are  of  su 
preme  importance  ;  two  things  de- 
manding attention  : 

(a)  The  formation  of  habits. 

(b)  The  correcting  of  habits,  a 
thmg  which  is  far  more  possible 
while  we  are  still  young. 

Some  habits  may  be  considered, 
and  first  the  use  of  alcohol.  On 
this  subject  you  will  receive  instruc- 
tions from  your  teachers.  It  might 
be  assumed  that  medical  men  would 
be  sufficiently  guarded  on  this  sub- 
ject by  the  nature  of  their  studies. 
But  experience  has  shown  that  this 
is  not  the  case.     Wise  men  will  use 


alcohol  with  great  care  and  dis 
cretion.  Almost  the  same  may  be 
said  of  tobacco,  the  excessive  use  of 
which  is  not  only  injurious  to  the 
nealth,  but  hurtful  to  men  in  their 
profession. 

Dr.  Jay  W.  Seaver,  director  of 
physical  culture  in  Yale  University, 
has  made  careful  experiments  in  the 
study  of  the  effects  of  tobacco,  as 
based  on  the  examination  and  com- 
of  thousands  of  students 
m  a  series  of  years  He  speaks 
positively  as  to  their  effects  in  re- 
tarding growth  and  in  affecting 
health.  Moreover,  he  declares  that 
"the  matter  is  of  the  highest  import- 
ance as  related,  not  only  to  growth 
but  to  morals  and  character."  He 
has  found  that,  while  only  about 
iive  per  cent,  of  the  students  of  high- 
est scholarship  in  that  university 
use  tobacco  in  any  form,  more  than 
60  per  cent,  of  those  who  get  no 
appointment,  as  a  result  of  their 
standing  in  their  studies,  are  to- 
bacco-users. Certainly  these  are 
statements  which  deserve  to  be 
weighed. 

Passing  to  the  subject  of  general 
culture,  we  remark  that  medical 
students  and  medical  men  should  be 
not  only  men  of  good  principles  and 
habits,  but  also  gentlemen,  cultiv- 
ated men,  and  men  of  good 
manners,  and  then  the  study  of 
literature  may  be  commended. 
A  professional  man  who  cares  for 
nothing  but  the  mere  practice  ot 
his  profession  may  as  well  be  a  day- 
laborer  or  a  mechanic. 

The  knowledge  of  men  in  all  their 
relations  must  be  a  help  to  a  man 
in  the  exercise  of  his  profession, 
from  many  points  of  view,  and  this 
knowledge  will  largely  be  obtained 
from  literature  as  well  as  from  inter- 
course with  educated  men. 

(2)  'Y\\Q.  cw\i\v2X\ox\o{  good  manners 
must  be  regarded  as  of  the  highest 
importance.     It  is  sufficient  to  note 
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some  of  the  principal  characteristics 
of  what  we  should  call  a  man  of 
good  manners.  We  shall  all  agree 
that  he  should  be  sincere,  gentle, 
thoughtful,  courteous.  Let  us  all 
meditate  on  these  qualities,  and  ex 
amine  ourselves  by  them, 

(3)  Most  important  are  your  rela- 
tions to  society  in  the  practice  of  your 
profession.  You  are,  in  all  your  in- 
tercourse, to  be  men  of  absolute 
honor.  For  example,  an  honorable 
man  will  never  talk  about  his  pa- 
tients, or  divulge  anything  he  may 
have  learnt  in  visiting  them. 

In  regard  to  our  medical  studies, 
they  should  be  pursued  with  dili- 
gence and  regularity,  and  with  a 
certain  wise  comprehensiveness. 
You  are  not  merely  to  be  theorists, 
with  high  scientilic  attainments;  this 
is  good  ;  but  you  are  also  to  be  men 
of  observation  and  of  practical 
skill,  and    remember  that   it  is  not 


always  the  most  brilliant  men,  or 
even  the  men  of  greatest  ability  who 
are  the  most  successful  in  life.  The 
diligent,  conscientious,  laborious 
worker  often  succeeds  when  men 
of  greater  promise  fail.  You  have  a 
high  vocation.  It  is  indeed  your 
business  to  make  a  living  ;  and  this 
is  quite  a  lawful  aim,  but  you  have 
to  do  more,  you  have  to  serve  God 
and  man  in  your  generation. 

What  would  you  say  of  a  clergy- 
man, who  had  no  other  aim  in  doing 
his  work  but  to  make  a  living;  and 
your  office  is  hardly  less  sacred  than 
his.  It  only  you  will  lay  these  prin- 
ciples to  heart,  you  will  thus  advance 
in  your  profession;  you  will,  by  God's 
blessings,  be  enabled  to  lead  a 
happy  and  useful  life,  and  at  the 
end  you  will  have  the  satisfaction  of 
feeling  that  you  have  not  lived  in 
vain. 


THE  STATE  AND  EDUCATION,* 
By  Dr.  J,  M.  Harper. 


IF  there  really  be  nothing  new  un 
der  the  sun, — if  our  nineteenth 
century  originality  and  invention 
really  be  but  the  turn  over  of  past 
discussion  and  achievement,  it  can- 
not but  seem,  at  least  for  the 
moment,  other  than  the  height  of 
absurdity  to  look  for  any  new  enun- 
ciation, any  new  monition,  in  a 
thesis  which  has  been  so  persever- 
ingly  thrashed  out  as  that  expressed 
in  the  phrase  '■  The  State  and  Edu- 
cation." How  it  came  to  be  select- 
ed by  your  Executive  as  a  topic  for 
discussion  at  a  convention  in  which 
the  practical  demands  more  of  a 
place  than  the  theoretical,  or  how 
it  came  to  be  placed  in  my  hands 
for  treatment,  are  minor  problems 
only  of  interest  to  the  ultra-curious. 


The  trend  of  educational  possibili- 
ties in  our  own  province,  within  the 
past  year  or  two,  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  its  selection 
for  treatment,  and  more  particularly 
perhaps,  the  half-hearted  discussion 
as  to  whether  we  should  have  a 
Minister  of  Education  or  a  Superin- 
tendent as  our  educational  chief. 
During  that  discussion  the  commu- 
nity did  not  seem  to  know  very  well 
wherein  consisted  the  difference, 
and  as  our  politicians  were  evident- 
ly too  diffident  to  explain,  your  Ex- 
ecutive may  have  deemed  it  a  pru- 
dent thing  to  have  the  matter  more 
fully  discussed  at  this  Convention, 
under  the  caption  of  the  "  Relation- 
ship between  the  State  and  Educa- 
tion " ;  and    as    you    will    naturally 
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judge,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  that 
there  is  anything  compromising  in 
the  thesis,  whatever  may  befall  the 
unworthy  individual  selected  to 
work  it  out. 

The  way  of  the  reformer,  like 
that  of  the  transgressor,  is  hard. 
And  when  I  look  back  at  the  several 
educational  reforms  whose  inaugu- 
ration I  have  taken  part  in  on  the 
floor  and  from  the  platform  of  the 
conventions  of  our  Association,  and 
consider  the  few  fragments  of  popu- 
larity if  an}'  that  are  left  to  me,  I 
cannot  but  marvel  at  my  own  tem- 
erity in  undertaking  to  bring  to 
your  notice  a  subject  which  is  preg 
nant  with  more  reforms  than  the 
youngest  of  us  is  ever  likely  to  see 
realized.  And  yet,  since  the  utter- 
ing of  the  truth  is  never  perman- 
ently compromising  to  him  who 
stands  up  for  the  true  dictates  of 
reform,  and  as  I  trust  I  have  native 
discretion  enough  to  keep  awa)' 
from  the  particular  sufficiently  far 
tc  save  you  from  the  accusation  of 
giving  heed  to  politics  or  personali- 
ties in  your  conventions,  I  again 
crave  your  forbearance  with  my  ut- 
terances on  eduation  in  your  hear- 
ing. 

When  speaking  of  the  duty  of 
the  State  towards  education  as  a 
necessary  relationship  in  a  well- 
ordered  community,  very  few  of  us 
take  time  to  distinguish  between 
the  State  or  nation  which  is  organic 
and  personal,  and  the  state  of  com- 
monwealth which  is  empirical  and 
changeable.  The  vocation  of  the 
one  is  humaniiy,  the  vocation  of 
the  other  is  for  protection.  And  it 
is  needless  to  say,  at  the  very  outset, 
that  we  Canadians,  with  only  the 
possibilities  of  our  becoming  a 
nation  in  sight,  must  take  note  of 
this  distinction  more  than  the  older 
communities  of  the  world,  whose 
nationhood  has  long  been  matured, 
when  we  ask  what  the  duty  of  the 
State  IS  toward  education. 


And  how  am  I  to  make  this  dis- 
tinction clear  to  all,  especially  to 
those  of  you  who  resent  having 
anything  said  in  your  hearing  which 
for  the  moment  you  do  not  fully 
comprehend  ?  Philosophy  has  often 
amused  itself  by  seeking  to  work  out 
an  analogy  between  the  body  politic 
and  a  livmg,  individual  body.  Plato 
in  his  "Republic"  points  out  the 
parallelisms  between  the  "reason" 
in  man  and  the  civil  powers  that 
formulate  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment, between  the  "will"  of  man 
and  the  executive  that  fulfils  these 
functions,  and  between  the  human 
"passions"  and  the  populace  en- 
gaged in  the  pursuit  of  gain  and 
pleasure.  Hobbes,  the  father  of 
modern  philosophy,  carries  the 
analogy  to  a  further  point  of  interest 
to  us  by  referring  to  that  great 
leviathan  called  a  commonwealth 
or  State  as  a  great  artificial  man, 
with  its  supreme  sovereignty  for  an 
artificial  "  soul,"  with  its  judicature 
as  artificial  "joints,"  its  system  of 
rewards  and  punishments  for 
"nerves,''  its  wealth-producing  re- 
sources as  its  "  strength,"  and  the 
"  salus  populi  "  or  the  people's  safety 
as  its  "  business."  But  none  of 
these  philosophic  recreations  brings 
nearer  the  great  philosophic  truth 
that  the  State  or  nation  is  a  divinely 
designed  organism,  a  personality 
making  for  morality,  than  the  paral- 
lel lines  so  patiently  and  beautituUy 
traced  by  Herbert  Spencer  in  his 
essay  on  the  "  Social  Organism." 
Were  there  time  I  would  like  to 
indicate  how  that  philosopher  finds 
his  way  along  the  lower  vegetal 
and  animal  organisms  into  the 
higher  as  a  guidance  in  his  identifi- 
cation of  the  State  as  an  organism 
developing  in  the  same  way  from 
the  elemental  forms  of  family  and 
tribal  government  to  the  complexi- 
ties of  a  British  or  American  consti- 
tution. But  a  clue  is  all  that  we 
want  for  our  present  purpose,  and 
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when,  through  the  playfulness  of 
the  above  analogies,  you  come  to 
find  that  clue  in  the  law  of  evolu- 
tion, you  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
distinguishing  between  the  State  as 
a  commonwealth  and  the  State  as  a 
nation,  whose  business  is  the  "  salus 
populi  " :  while  the  nation  is  the 
personal  organism  that  works  for 
humanity,  the  "  vox  populi,"  the 
voice  of  humanity,  that  is,  God's 
own  voice. 

Let  me  draw  further  on  your 
patience  by  trying  to  make  this 
plainer,  even  though  you  may  not 
yet  see  why  I  should  trouble  you 
with  the  distinction  at  all.  The 
Dreyfus  affair  is  still  in  everybody's 
mouth,  and  will  be  for  many  a  day 
to  come.  That  a  man,  being  inno- 
cent, should  have  suffered  as  poor 
Captain  Dreyfus  has  suffered  in 
these  times  of  charity,  temperance, 
and  justice,  has  set  the  teeth  of 
humanity  on  edge  in  every  country 
in  the  civilized  world,  and  possibly 
some  of  you  may  have  not  yet 
brought  yourselves  to  see  why  the 
blame  of  such  inhumanity  should 
not  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  French 
nation.  There  is  always  too  much 
of  this  short-sightedness  in  a  certain 
section  of  our  press,  but  it  never 
assumed  a  sillier  perspective  than 
when  it  saw  in  the  boycotting  of 
the  Paris  Exhibition  a  logical  pen- 
alty for  the  last  verdict  pronounced 
on  the  victim  of  Devil's  Island. 
The  fact  is,  the  French  nation, 
which,  like  all  other  nations, 
cannot  but  work  for  humanity  and 
morality,  had  no  more  to  do  with 
the  inhumanity  meted  out  to  Cap 
tain  Dreyfus,  than  have  the  English 
nation  or  we  Canadians,  as  part  of 
it,  to  do  with  the  preliminaries  of 
war  at  present  seething  in  South 
Africa.  When  France  lay  prostrate 
at  Emperor  William's  feet  after  the 
siege  of  Paris,  the  French  nation 
saw  its  only  safety,  with  imperialism 


in  flight,  in  the  republic,  while  the 
republic  or  new  commonwealth 
found  its  greatest  strength  in  mili- 
tarism, the  readiest  instrument  of 
possible  revenge  ;  and  it  is  this  same 
militarism,  seeking  the  perpetuation 
of  its  own  aggrandisement,  since 
revenge  has  become  impossible,  that 
is  to  be  blamed  for  the  innocent 
soldier's  prosecution,  and  not  the 
French  nation,  which  in  the  nature 
of  things  cannot  but  work  for  hu- 
manity among  the  other  of  the 
greatest  of  all- earthly  moral  organ- 
isms. When  Socrates  was  forced  to 
drink  of  the  hemlock,  was  it  the 
Grecian  nation,  struggling  with  the 
confederacy  idea,  or  the  Athenian 
commonwealth  under  the  usurpation 
of  faction,  that  had  to  bear  the 
blame  of  the  unrighteous  verdict  ? 
When  Caesar  lay  bleeding  at  the 
base  of  Pompey's  statue,  was  the 
crime  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Ro- 
man nation,  or  on  the  spirit  of  am- 
bition that  would  have  a  new  com- 
monwealth ?  The  nations  of  the 
world  working  for  humanity  and 
representing  the  "  vox  dei ''  in  his- 
tory, will  give  answer  to  these 
queries.  But  as  for  you,  all  you 
have  to  do  in  the  meantime  in  order 
to  find  out  of  a  certainty  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  State  and  Education, 
is  to  take  note  of  the  relationship 
between  the  nation  whose  vocation 
is  for  humanity,  and  the  common- 
wealth whose  vocation  is  for  the 
protection  of  the  nation.  And  let 
me  here  beseech  you,  that,  while 
making  sure  of  your  identification 
of  the  State  as  the  one  or  the  other, 
the  nation  or  the  commonwealth, 
you  fortify  yourself  against  the 
weakness  of  blaming  either,  for  the 
dehumanizing  effects  which  a  neg- 
lect of  education  produces  in  our 
own  or  in  any  other  land,  when  it 
is  only  some  administrative  force 
working  for  the  perpetuation  of  its 
own  aggrandisement  like  militarism 
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at    the  present  moment   in  France, 
that  is  to  blame.     I  could  not  but 
laugh  the  other  day  when  a  promi- 
nent French-Canadian  citizen,  while 
comparing    the   enterprises    of    the 
French  and  English  here  and  else- 
where, sought  to  trace  the  difference 
to  some  racial  deficiencies,  and  yet 
we  are  oftentimes  just  as  far  astray 
in  our  surmises  as  to  the  origin  of 
some  of  our  educational  deficiencies. 
As  far  as  education  is  concerned, 
and  in  many  other  respects  as  well, 
Canada  so  far  is  only  a  confederacy 
of    petty   commonwealths    or    pro 
vinces.  So  far  there  is  no  Canadian 
nation    in   the  strict    sense    of   the 
word,   only    the    makings    of    one. 
What  national  spirit  there  is  among 
us  has  had  to  strive  for  its  growth 
against  the  colonial  connection  on 
the   one    hand   and    the    provincial 
penchant  on  the  other.  The  national 
had   to  strive  with  the  confederate 
principal  in  the  United   States  both 
before  and  after   the  fact,  from  the 
close  of  the   war   of  independence 
to   the    close   of  the  rebellion.     In 
Canada  the  national  spirit  is  at  the 
present  moment  in  the   midst  of  its 
strife    with    the    spirit   of  the   con- 
federacy before  the  fact ;    and  when 
after   the   struggle   of    over    thirty 
years  we    find    the    provincial  pen- 
chant in  many  respects  as  strong  as 
ever,   and    the    Imperial  federation 
idea   intermittently   taking    posses 
sion  of  some  of  the  more  sentimental 
of   us,  we  can  see  how  absurd  it  is 
for  the  Canadian  educationist,  filled 
with  national  belongings  as  he  may 
be,  to  dream  of  a  Canadian  national 
school  as  a  near  possibility.     With 
no  new  nation  formed,  with  only  the 
physical    bindings    of    trade     inter- 
communications to  keep  us  together, 
with   our    fair    Dominion    anything 
but  a  moral  personality,  working  for 
humanity  without,  and  for  the  up- 
lifting of    the  races  within  its  bor- 
ders, we  can   also  see  how  equally 


absurd  it  would  be  to  blame  the 
Canadian  federation  as  a  whole, 
struggling  as  it  is  towards  nation- 
hood, for  our  educational  deficien- 
cies, or  even  to  look  to  the  Federal 
executive  for  amelioration.  The 
"  State  and  Education  ''  in  Canada 
means  the  commonwealth  and  edu- 
cation, with  each  province  as  a  com- 
monwealth in  itself,  and  for  us  our 
thesis  must  legitima'ely  confine  itself 
to  a  critical  examination  of  the  sys- 
tems of  education  established  in  our 
various  provinces.  Such  a  critical 
examination  cannot  be  undertaken 
here.  The  time  at  our  disposal 
forbids  it.  When,  however,  we  have 
made  a  general  statement  as  to  one 
or  two  of  the  things  which  each 
province  owes  to  its  people  in  the 
matter  of  education,  we  may  perhaps 
be  allowed  to  glance  for  a  moment 
at  one  healthful  relationship  that 
might  be  established  between  the 
consolidating  communities  of  British 
North  America  striving  towards 
nationhood,  and  the  commonwealth 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  whose 
vocation  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the 
making  of  a  Canadian  nation. 

From  the  nature  of  things,  the 
supreme  supervision  of  education 
belongs  to  the  State  identified  as 
the  nation.  The  function  of  both  is 
for  morality.  And  yet  the  history  of 
education,  at  least  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  shows  that,  from  the 
pressure  of  early  responsibilities,  it 
has  been  the  commonwealth — ^the 
State  which  is  the  Province — that 
has  had  to  assume  the  special  re- 
sponsibilities of  providing  for  the 
institution  of  schools,  so  that  all 
should  be  taught  at  the  least  possible 
direct  expense  to  the  guardians  of 
families.  As  Dr.  MuJford,  the  author 
of  The  Nation,  says:  '•  While  the 
administration  of  a  system  of  edu- 
cation may  be  referred  to  the  com- 
monwealth, ifs  institution  is  of  na- 
tional importance,  and  also  of  na- 
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tional  obligation,  and  in  the  defect 
of  the  commonwealth,  its  authori- 
zation should  proceed  from  the 
nation."  And  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find,  in  presence  of  Dr.  Mulford's 
attempt  to  put  the  cart  before  the 
horse,  that  the  Hon.  John  W.  Dick- 
enson, late  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  Massachusetts,  in  the 
very  latest  promulgation  on  the 
"  State  and  Education,''  as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  September  number  of 
the  monthly  magazine  called  Educa- 
tion should  be  found  saying,  *'  A  free 
State  like  our  own,  a  community  of 
persons  living  within  well-defined 
limits  of  territory,  and  acting 
together  under  a  permanent  (?) 
organization,  controlled  by  self- 
imposed  rules  for  the  protection  of 
these  persons  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  objects  of  their  natural  rights, 
and  for  their  development  into 
intelligent  and  loyal  citizens,  must 
accept  the  responsibility  of  making 
ample  provision  for  popular  educa 
tion."  And  so  it  has  come  about 
that  in  Canada,  as  in  the  United 
States  (since  education  is  a  necessity 
even  before  there  is  a  nation),  the 
commonwealth,  the  so-called  pro 
vince  which  is  a  State  for  the  time 
being,  has  had  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility of  providing  for  the 
education  of  succeeding  generations. 
And  what  is  this  responsibility  ? 
I  do  not  think  there  is  an  accredited 
educationist  in  the  world  at  the 
present  time  who  will  not  say,  with 
me,  that  it  is  the  teacher  who 
makes  the  school.  Before  my  ex- 
perience as  a  supervisor  of  teachers 
and  their  work,  I  possibly  may  have 
thought  differently  at  times,  as  some 
of  you  may  yet  do,  referring  this 
deficiency  to  the  pupils,  that  to  the 
commissioners,  and  this  to  the 
parents.  But  during  my  whole  pro- 
fessional life  there  has  come  to  me 
no  emphasis  more  emphatic  in  any- 
thing than  in  the  fact  that  "  it  is 
the  teacher  who  makes  the  school." 


And  may  I  not  say  that,  next  to 
this,  there  comes  nothing  more 
emphatic  in  my  investigations  as  an 
educationist  than  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  State  to  "  make  "  the  teacher 
— nothing  more  emphatic  than 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
State,  the  commonwealth,  or 
nation,  to  provide  for  a  normal 
school  training  for  those  who  judi- 
ciously desire  to  be  teachers,  as 
well  as  to  provide  for'  their  safe 
keeping  afterwards  as  citizens  of  a 
special  function. 

Were  the  limits  to  such  a  paper 
as  this  not  prescribed  I  might  imi- 
tate the  analogical  recreations  of 
others,  and  point  out  how  the  nor- 
mal school  is  the  heart  of  our  public 
school  systems,  the  department  of 
public  instruction  the  head,  our  in- 
spectoral supervision  the  nerves, 
and  so  on  with  the  other  elements 
ot  our  educational  system.  But  I 
must  confine  myself  chiefly  to  one 
phase  of  our  system,  namely  the 
making  of  our  teachers,  suggesting, 
moreover,  a  reform  or  two  that 
must  be  instituted    sooner  or  later. 

When  our  Canadian  provinces 
were  first  organized,  the  question  of 
education  assumed  no  important 
phase,  as  our  Laval  in  Quebec,  and 
our  King's  College  in  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick  and  Upper  Canada 
bear  witness';  but,  when  we  came 
to  examine  the  dates  when  our  tirst 
normal  schools  were  opened,  we  see 
how  far  our  ancestors,  coming  from 
Britain  or  the  revolted  colonies  to 
the  south,  were  possessed  with  the 
idea  that  education  was  only  for  the 
higher  and  not  for  the  lower  grades 
of  humanity.  As  it  is,  even  at  the 
present  time,  there  is  not  much  of 
an  importance  put  upon  the  training 
of  our  Canadian  teachers.  In  On- 
tario, it  is  true,  the  normal  school 
notion  after  forty  years'  maturity 
has  broken  out  in  two  ways,  in  the 
model  school  for  elementary  teach- 
ers and    in    the  normal   college    for 
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high  school  masters.  In  our  own 
province,  where  we  have  had  latelv 
enunciated  the  principle  in  a  regula- 
tion, that  all  teachers  must  be 
trained  teachers,  there  are  three 
normal  schools,  as  there  are  also 
three  in  the  Maritime  Provinces, 
one  for  each.  Travelling  westward, 
we  find  that  in  Manitoba  there  is  a 
normal  school,  though  it  is  anything 
but  too  wide  in  its  provincial  in- 
fluences. In  Regina  or  British  Col- 
umbia there  is  as  yet  no  institution 
of  the  kind,  while  in  many  sections 
of  all  the  provinces  there  still  pre- 
vail.s,  more  or  less,  a  penny-wise  and 
pound-foolish  sentiment  that  a  nor- 
mal school  training  is  more  of  a  fad 
than  a  necessity. 

Is  it  possible  for  you  to  bear  with 
me  while  describing,  even  in  the 
most  concise  way,  our  several  Cana- 
dian normal  school  systems  ?  Be- 
ginning from  the  east,  the  Nova 
Scotia  Normal  School,  established 
at  Truro  by  the  most  self-sacrificing 
of  Canadian  educationists,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Forrester,  and  still  having  its 
abiding  place  there,  is  a  well  equip- 
ped insti  ution,  efficiently  staffed, 
though  it  has  not  yet  come  to  be  so 
intimately  identified  with  the  pro- 
vincial system  of  education  as  to 
have  its  diploma  recognized  as  a 
sine  qua  non  in  the  making  of  Nova 
Scotia  teachers.  For  the  training 
of  New  Brunswick  teachers,  there  is 
a  normal  school  established  at  Fred- 
ericton,  and,  though  for  the  moment 
some  would  wish  to  classify  it  as  a 
house  divided  against  itself,  its  work 
is  in  full  touch  with  the  educational 
system  of  the  province,  just  as  are 
the  several  normal  schools  and 
model  schools  in  Ontario.  In  Prince 
Edward  Island  there  has  been  for 
some  years  the  travesty  of  a  training 
department  for  teachers  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Prince  of  Wales  Col 
lege,  though  the  Prince  Edward 
Island  Normal  School  had  an  honor- 


able origin  in  the  well  conceived 
system  of  public  instruction,  out- 
lined in  the  School  Act  of  1877. 
Coming  home  to  ourselves,  there  are 
three  normal  schools  supported  by 
our  province,  two  in  Montreal  and 
one  in  Quebec,  all  of  them  excellent 
in  their  way  but  sadly  needing  the 
money  for  their  fuller  development, 
which  Mr.  Marchand  is  not,  I  think, 
indisposed  to  provide  them  with. 
No  province  can  give  too  much 
money  to  its  normal  schools — if 
care  be  taken  that  it  is  not  mis- 
spent. As  for  the  McGill  Normal 
School,  there  have  been  manifest 
improvements  in  its  curriculum  of 
later  years,  with  the  practising  func 
tion  brought  so  far  into  a  more 
effective  equilibrium  with  the  lectur- 
ing that  we  are  all  convinced  that, 
with  its  trained  teachers  in  all  our 
schools,  one  side  of  the  school  sys- 
tem of  Quebec  will  soon  hold  no 
unenviable  position  among  the 
school  systems  of  Canada ;  and 
I  have  often  thought  that  were  a 
more  intimate  relationship  to  be 
established  between  our  inspectors 
and  the  institution,  with  possibly  an 
inspectors'  visiting  day  or  days 
arranged  for,  the  country  districts 
would  be  brought  to  recognize  the 
fact  of  its  efficiency  much  sooner 
than  they  seem  inclined  to  do. 

Naturally  enough,  it  is  by  observ- 
ing the  deficiencies  of  these  institu- 
tions, that  we  find  suggestions  in 
behalf  of  reform  for  our  own, 
though  in  our  advocacy  of  reform  it 
is  neither  politic  nor  necessary  to  en- 
large upon  these  deficiences.  In  at 
least  four  of  our  provinces  the  "  fiat'' 
t;  as  gone  forth  that  all  public  school 
teachers  must  be  trained  teachers 
and  this  in  itself  is  encouraging 
seeing  such  a  "  fiat  "  has  not  gone 
forth  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world  save  in  Prussia  and  Canada. 
Even  our  brethren  on  the  other 
side  of  the  line  have  not  yet  reach 
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ed  this  point  in  any  of  the  States, 
by  declaring  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
commonwealth  to  make  the  teacher 
and  to  keep  him  made.  And  yet 
the  boast  of  Ontario,  New  Bruns 
wick,  Prince  Edward  Island  and 
Quebec  in  this  respect  brings  to  our 
notice  a  defect.  If  it  be  ihe  duty 
of  the  province  to  make  the  teacher, 
it  is  surely  the  duty  of  the  province 
to  select  carefully  the  material  out 
of  which  our  teachers  are  to  be 
made.  In  my  opinion,  there  should 
be  even  greater  care  taken  in  admit 
ting  young  people  into  the  normal 
school,  than  in  graduatingthem  from 
it.  In  a  word,  no  person  should  be 
admitted  to  any  of  the  normal 
schools  who  has  nothmg  but  a  mere 
literary  qualification  to  recommend 
him  or  her. 

Take  our  own  entrance  examin- 
ation for  instance,  and  as  a  literary 
standard  for  the  purpose  I  hold  it  to 
be  high  enough.  But  who  of  us 
feel  inclined  to  say  that  merely 
because  a  boy  or  girl  has  passed  in 
Grade  II.  Academy,  he  or  she  is  the 
right  kind  of  material  out  of  which 
to  Hiake  a  teacher  ?  What  element 
of  that  examination  discovers  a 
possible  successful  teacher  in  the 
candidate  ?  Has  the  successful 
candidate  always  the  physical  en 
durance,  not  to  mention  the  mental 
and  moral  characteristics  to  control 
in  the  right  way  a  department  of 
young  people?  In  a  word,  what  does 
an  entrance  examination  such  as 
ours  or  such  as  is  held  in  the  other 
provinces  prove  ?  Ask  some  of  the 
principals  and  professors  of  our  nor 
mal  schools,  and  they  will  tell  you 
that,  whatever  it  proves,  it  places 
too  often  in  their  hands  material 
out  of  which  a  good  teacher  cannot 
possibly  be  made.  A  common 
wealth  must  have  officers,  the  mak- 
ing of  the  teacher  is  a  duty  and  one 
of  the  officers  must  be  a  physician, 
who  shall   test  the   "  preceptor  nas- 


citur  "  there  is  in  any  one  seeking  to 
become  a  student-teacher  in  more 
than  name,  and  who  shall  see  that 
the  "  preceptor  fit  "  has  been  ob- 
served in  every  stage  of  the  normal 
school  (raining  ? 

As  a  second  reform  in  keeping  the 
teacher  made,  I  rather  favor  the 
idea  of  re  examination  at  intervals 
or  the  grading  of  our  teachers  by 
examination.  It  never  interferes 
with  the  school-work,  but  rather 
tends  to  freshen  it  for  the  teacher 
himself  to  be  preparing  for  an 
examination  that  will  take  him  up 
the  ladder  of  his  calling.  Speaking 
for  myself,  I  never  felt  in  better 
trim  for  my  class-work  than  when  I 
was  reading  up  for  an  examination, 
and  if  our  McGill  authorities  were 
to  arrange  for  an  extra-mural  course, 
I  might  even  yet  be  found  trying  to 
pass  one  of  their  stiff  examinations. 
It  was  thought  that  by  this  time 
there  would  have  been  established 
a  professorship  of  education  in 
McGill,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  a  series  of  extra-mural  exami- 
nations from  the  Normal  School 
final,  say,  to  a  McGill  Ph.D.,  would 
do  much  to  keep  our  teachers  made, 
while  freshening  their  interest  in 
educational  affairs. 

To  keep  the  teacher  made,  the 
principle  of  teachers'  rewards  has 
been  inaugurated  in  our  province, 
and  if  it  were  only  possible  for  us  to 
have  our  own  representative  on  the 
floor  of  the  Legislature,  who  would 
have  about  him  "the  feeling  of  our 
infirmities,"  the  principle  might 
come  in  time  to  find  a  fuller  develop- 
ment in  a  permanent  increase  of 
salary.  Oh,  were  it  possible  for  me 
to  collect  all  the  applause  that  has 
been  thrown  away  on  our  public 
men  on  this  platform  and  elsewhere 
who  have  advocated  an  increase  in 
the  teacher's  salary,  and  to  turn  it 
into  the  coin  of  the  realm,  our 
teachers  would  be  made  comfortable 
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with  it  for  the  rest  of  their  days. 
But  as  the  thought  of  such  has  not 
even  a  poetic  Hcense,  I  must  fall 
back  upon  two  suggestions,  the  one 
practical  and  the  other  problematic. 

First,  I  would  suggest,  in  all 
seriousness,  that  this  Association 
offer  a  prize  in  competition  to  anyone 
who  devises  a  practical  scheme  for 
the  securing  of  permanent  increase 
in  the  ordinary  emolument  of  our 
teachers.  The  money-cost  of  such 
a  prize  would,  I  believe,  be  well 
spent,  and  the  fearlessness  of  Mr. 
White,  of  the  Protestant  Committee, 
pives  us  hope  that  such  a  plan  can 
readily  be  devised.  There  has  been 
too  much  talk  about  this  matter, 
and  you  yourselves  have  been  too 
lavish  with  your  applause  of  those 
who  meant  to  do  nothing  for  you 
beyond  talking.  It  is  now  about 
time  for  us  to  take  action  in  our 
own  behalf.  The  Association  is  in 
funds,  and  a  hundred  dollars  or  so 
will  not  be  missed  when  devoted  to 
such  a  philanthropic  purpose.  Be- 
sides, you  have  given  of  your  means 
before  for  objects  no  more  worthy. 

My  second  suggestion,  which,  if 
carried  out,  would  tend  to  the 
keeping  of  the  teacher  made,  is  no 
more  unreasonable  than  was  m}' 
suggestion  many  years  ago  that  we 
should  have  a  representative  on  the 
Protestant  Committee  of  the  Coun 
cil  of  Public  Instruction.  That 
suggestion,  pooh-poohed  at  the  time, 
ended  in  our  having  not  only  a 
representative  on  that  Board,  but  in 
having  four  teachers  as  well  as 
members.  And  the  very  fact  that  I 
have  never  been  your  representative 
on  that  Board,  nor  have  ever  made 
any  effort  to  be  such,  will  obviate 
the  inuendo  that  I  want  to  be  a 
member  of  Parliament  in  advocating 
that  you  should  have  a  representa 
tive  in  the  House  of  Assembly  who 
shall  know  your  desires,  and,  know- 
ing, dare  to  press  them  directly  upon 


the  attention  of  the  commonwealth. 
When  I  entered  upon  the  campaign 
in  favor  of  an  educational  bureau  at 
Ottawa,  I  was  greeted  with  the 
suspicion  that  I  was  looking  for 
promotion.  The  thought  of  promo 
tion  for  myself  had  never  entered 
my  head,  though  I  here  confess  that 
I  could  not  keep  from  thinking  of 
him  who  would  make  an  excellent 
first  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
the  Dominion.  And  if  in  the  same 
way  I  have  thought  of  one  or  two  of 
ourselves  who  would  make  excellent 
educational  advocates  on  the  floor 
of  the  Legislature,  my  thinking  so 
can  surely  form  no  reason  why  you 
should  not  join  in  an  effort  to  secure 
such  representation. 

And  with  my  mind  at  last  on  the 
question  of  a  Central  Bureau  of 
Education  for  the  Dominion,  as  a 
means  of  the  nation  sharing  some  of 
the  responsibilities  of  education  with 
the  commonwealth,  I  must  bring 
this  paper  to  a  close  I  have 
several  other  reforms  to  suggest 
even  in  the  matter  of  keeping  the 
teacher  made, such  as  school  concre- 
tion, closer  inspectoral  super- 
vision, and  many  others  in  connec- 
tion with  general  educational  ad- 
ministration. But  these  will  have 
to  come  up  for  consideration  on 
some  other  occasion,  if  I  have  not 
at  this  time  over-run  the  limits  of 
your  patience.  The  notion  of  ad- 
vocating a  national  school  where 
there  is  no  nation  will  now  seem  to 
you  absurd  enough.  The  constitu- 
tion, given  us  by  the  British  North 
America  Act,  has  in  it  the  elements 
of  nation-building,  but  there  is  in 
these  elements  no  bottom  on  which 
to  build  a  national  school.  The 
national  school  must  come  with 
a  revolution,  and  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  with  its  slender  inter-trade- 
strings  and  political  exigencies,  is 
hardly  strong  enough  yet  to  stand 
the  wrench    of  a   revolution.     The 
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United  States  warded  off  the  final 
struggle  between  the  confederacy 
notion  and  the  truly  national  for 
nearly  a  century  ;  and  Canada,  from 
all  appearances,  had  better  take 
even  longer  time,  if  the  Canadian 
nation  forming  is  to  be  permanent 
when  it  does  come.  But  we  can,  at 
least,  have  the  connecting  link  in 
educational  affairs  which  they  have 
in  the  United  States.  We  can  have 
a  centra)  advisory  sub-department  at 
Ottawa,  which,  without  any  direct 
administrative  function,  shall  be  the 
exponent  of  the  nation  that  is  to  be, 
while  allowing  the  commonwealth  of 
each  provmce  to  manage  its  own 
affairs  in  the  matter  of  education  as 


it  may  seem  fit,  always  keeping,  of 
course,  to  thej^logical  aspect  of 
affairs. 

If  we  can  but  secure  as  an  ex- 
ponent of  a  North  American  nation, 
this  element  in  the  national  develop- 
ment,we  will  do  much  to  co  ordinate 
the  commonwealth  or  provincial 
sympathies,  until  they  come  to  see 
in  the  suggestions  in  favor  of  educa- 
tional reform,  suggestions  in  favor 
of  national  aggrandisement.  What 
we  want  in  Canada  is  faith  in  our 
own,  and  how  will  we  find  our  own 
but  through  the  light  which  edu- 
cation sheds  on  the  patriotic  and 
moral  ? 


THE  TEACHING  OF   LITERATURE.' 
By  a.  Stevenson,  B.A. 


THE  first  requisite  to  success  in 
the  teaching  of  English  litera 
ture  is  an  earnest,  enthusiastic 
teacher ;  the  second  requisite  is  an 
earnest,  enthusiastic  teacher ;  the 
third  requisite  is  an  earnest,  enthu- 
siastic teacher.  He  must  be  full  of 
his  subject — full  of  knowledge  of  it, 
full  of  sympathy  with  it,  if  he  would 
be  full  of  power  in  teaching  it. 
How  can  he  lead  others  if  he 
himself  be  blind  ?  How  inspire 
others  if  he  himself  lack  fervor  ? 

In  dealing  with  any  prescribed 
work  in  literature,  the  teacher 
requires  two  kinds  of  knowledge, 
special  and  general.  The  special 
knowledge  is  to  be  gained  by  a 
careful  study  of  the  piece,  assisted 
at  need  by  annotations.  But  know- 
ledge of  notes  is  not  knowledge  of 
literature,  and  is  valuable  to  the 
teacher  only  in  so  far  as  it  increases 
his  enthusiasm  and  inspiring  power. 
A  mere  knowledge  of  subject  matter 

*An  address  delivered  to  the  Oxford  Cou 
request. 


may  serve  to  cram  pupils  for 
examination,  and  so  gain  for  the 
teacher  a  spurious  reputation  for 
success,  but  it  will  not  suffice  to 
enable  him  to  interest  the  pupil  in 
literature,  to  refine  and  uplift  him 
to  higher  levels  of  thought  and 
feeling,  which  alone  is  true  success 
in  teaching  literature. 

The  acquisition  of  the  general  and 
technical  knowledge  of  his  subject 
required  by  the  teacher  of  literature 
is  a  much  more  difficult  matter. 
There  is  no  lack  of  textbooks  on 
rhetoric,  but  many  of  them  are  the 
work  of  superficial  observers  or 
incompetent  compilers.  Few  writers 
have  gone  to  the  root  of  the  matter, 
and  any  book  to  be  of  real  value  in 
this  subject  must  be  scientific  not 
dogmatic.  It  must  be  based  on 
psychological  principles,  on  a  scien- 
tific knowledge  of  the  nature  and 
operations  of  the  human  mind,  and 
of  the  various  successful  modes  of 

nty  Teachers'  Association  and  printed  at  their 
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appeal  to  the  mind  that  have  been 
adopted  by  speakers  and  writers. 

Thorough  and  comprehensive 
works  of  this  kind  are  Professor 
Bain's  three  volumes,  and  Professor 
Sherman's  "  Analytics  of  Litera- 
ture.'' For  young  teachers  as  be- 
ginners m  the  study  there  is  nothing 
to  equal  the  essay  by  Edgar  Allan 
Poe,  entitled  "  The  Philosopliy  of 
Composition,"  and  that  by  Herbert 
Spencer,  entitled  "  The  Philosophy 
of  Style." 

In  addition  to  matters  of  techni- 
que, the  teacher  needs  some  know- 
ledge of  the  history  of  literature 
and  of  the  biographies  of  literary 
men.  This  will  add  a  new  interest 
to  his  work  by  enabling  him  to  ap- 
preciate and  explain  the  conditions 
that  influence  the  production  and 
character  of  literature. 

It  is  evident  that  the  ordinary 
course  of  study  in  our  high  schools 
or  colleges,  is  not  a  sufficient  prepar- 
ation for  the  teaching  of  literature, 
nor  is  the  passing  of  examinations, 
even  examinations  for  so-called 
specialist  standing,  a  guarantee  of 
fitness  for  that  service.  Especially 
is  this  true  of  recent  years,  while 
the  glorification  of  examinations  of 
the  mad  rush  for  certificates  has  in 
many  schools  precluded  the  possi- 
bility of  proper  literary  culture. 

The  teacher  of  literature  must,  in 
a  sense,  take  all  knowledge  to  be 
his  province — knowledge  both  of 
the  objects  and  phenomena  of  na- 
ture and  of  the  works  and  ways  of 
his  fellow  men.  This  knowledge  he 
may  gain  for  the  most  part  by  read- 
ing, but  the  ideas  and  feelings  there- 
by acquired  need  to  be  verified  and 
vitalized  by  observation  and  reflec- 
tion. 

"  Reading,"  says  the  philosopher 
Bacon,  "  makes  a  full  man,"  and  the 
teacher  of  literature  should  be  an 
industrious  reader.  It  is  to  be  fear- 
ed that  there  is   need  for  improve- 


ment here.  Too  many  teachers  are 
neither  subscribers  to  libraries  nor 
buyers  of  books.  The}'^  are  too 
easily  content  with  knowing]  but 
little  good  literature  outside  their 
text-books.  They  read  little  but 
the  newspapers,  and  sometimes  only 
the  lightest  and  most  trivial  section 
of  these — the  local  gossip,  chit-chat 
and  the  like.  A  thin  diet,  truly, 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  such  teach- 
ers suffer  from  intellectual  and 
sesthetic  starvation 

Not  that  the  newspapers  are  to 
be  slighted.  By  no  means.  The 
teacher  who  looks  for  it  will  find  in 
the  newspapers,  besides  a  vast  deal 
of  valuable  information,  sortie  of 
the  best  literature  of  our  own  or 
any  other  age.  This  he  cannot  do 
better  than  clip  out  and  use  for  his 
own  education  and  that  of  his  pu- 
pils. A  teacher  cannot  have  a  more 
valuable  book  than  one  made  of 
such  clippings,  wisely  selected. 
Look  at  this  noble,  soul-stirring 
poem  from  a  recent  daily  paper.  It 
was  written  by  Charlotte  Perkins 
Stetson,  the  prophetess  of  social  re- 
form : 

A  man  must  live.    We  justify 

Low  shift  and  trick  to  treason  high — 

A  little  vote  for  a  little  gold  ^ 

To  a  whole  Senate  bought  or  sold — 
With  this  self-evident  reply, 

A  man  must  live  ! 

But  is  it  so  ?     Pray  tell  us  why 
Life  at  such  cost  you  have  to  buy  ? 
In  what  religion  were  you  told 
A  man  must  live  ! 

There  are  times  when  a  man  must  die  1 

Imagine,  for  a  battle  cry; 

From  soldiers,  with  a  sword  to  hold, 
From  soldiers,  with  the  flag  unrolled. 

This  coward's  whine,  this  liar's  lie — 
A  man  must  live  ! 

As  the  teacher  of  literature  more 
than  any.  other  is  required  to  put 
himself  unto  his  teaching,  such 
verses  as  these  may  do  much  for 
him  as  a  teacher  since  they  can  do 
very  much  for  him  as  man.   For  one 
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thing,  the  teacher  who  has  assimil- 
ated a  poem  like  this  can  never 
resort  to  the  contemptible  means 
sometimes  adopted  to  obtain  or 
retain  professional  situations. 

The  teacher  must  read  widely  and 
deeply.  Newspapers,  magazines,  re 
views,  novels,  poems,  essays,  works 
on  philosophy  and  science  and  art — 
all  will  be  useful  to  him.  Outside 
of  the  literature  of  his  own  nation 
he  should  be  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  Hebrew  and  Christian 
Scriptures,  knowledge  of  which  is 
far  more  important  to  the  public 
school  teacher  than  a  smattering  of 
classical  learning,  notwithstanding 
that  the  Scriptures  are  ignored  and 
the  classics  prescribed  in  our  pro- 
vincial system  of  education. 

The  teacher's  reading  will  supply 
him  with  matter  for  illumination 
and  illustration.  But  it  may  do  far 
more.  It  may  lessen  or  remove 
entirely  the  drudgery  that  usually 
goes  with  continuous  work  of  any 
kind.  In  all  fields  of  labor  a  wide 
knowledge  of  material  and  processes 
makes  the  labor  lighter  and  pre- 
vents worry  and  vexation.  What 
an  advantage  it  is  in  dealing  with 
children  to  know  the  main  facts 
abeut  children  is  gained  by  careful, 
personal  observation  and  as  pre- 
scribed— not  by  mere  text-book 
makers,  but  by  such  direct  ob- 
servers and  experimenters  as  Preyer, 
Sully,  and  Tracey  ! 

A  teacher's  reading,  too,  should 
broaden  and  liberalize,  cultivate 
and  refine,  and  elevate  his  mind, 
and  make  him  more  ready  to  receive 
and  impart  new  impressions  and 
ideas.  Humanity  is  naturally  nar- 
row, illiberal  and  conservative. 
Where  we  are,  what  we  belong  to, 
what  we  are — these  are  right,  these 
are  best  !  It  is  easy  to  read  but 
hard  to  think;  it  is  harder  still  to 
change  one's  opinions,  as  anyone 
must    do  who  reads   earnestly  and 


with  an  open  mind.  It  is  so  much 
easier  to  go  in  ruts,  to  go  with  the 
crowd,  like  sheep  who  follow  one 
another,  even  into  the  slaughter- 
house. 

Of  course,  if  one  reads  and  thinks, 
and  so  does  not  go  with  the  crowd, 
it  exposes  him  to  trouble.  Caesar 
said  of  Cassius,  "  He  thinks  too 
much ;  such  men  are  dangerous." 
True,  dangerous  to  tyrants  and 
demagogues,  to  quacks  and  preten- 
ders of  all  kinds — political,  social, 
educational,  and  ecclesiastical.  Of 
course,  there  are  penalties  for 
originality  and  independence.  It 
used  to  be  the  rack  and  the  stake  ; 
it  is  not  so  bad  now — a  mere  matter 
of  misrepresentation  and  loss  of 
position  or  salary !  But  one  had 
better  be  a  man  and  be  maligned 
for  manliness,  than  a  sheep  and  be 
complimented  by  everybody  for 
mutton-headedness. 

Yes,  reading  and  thinking  do 
not  always  lead  to  an  increase  of 
income.  But  what  of  that  ?  It 
does  better.  It  enables  us  to  live 
no  less  happy  lives  without  the 
increase  of  income  at  the  price  that 
usually  costs.  For  man  is  not 
essentially  a  money-making  animal. 
No  catechism  defines  that  to  be  the 
chief  end  of  man.  Was  it  Faraday 
who  said  that  he  would  settle  down 
to  make  money  when  he  could  find 
nothing  better  to  do  ?  A  little 
money  supplies  our  needs  ;  the  rest 
goes  to  buy  comforts  and  pleasures. 
But  the  highest  kind  of  pleasure 
may  be  had  from  books  or  by  means 
of  books.  What  money  could  buy 
the  pleasure  a  botanist  gets  from 
his  knowledge  of  plants  — knowledge 
often  owing  its  origin  to  books 
which  stimulated  and  directed  his 
observation  of  Nature  ?  In  what 
market  could  we  buy  for  gold  the 
pleasure  and  benefit  we  may  receive 
from  the  works  of  Carlyle  and 
Ruskin,     Emerson     and    Thoreau, 
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Tennyson  and  Browning  ?  The 
pleasures  springing  from  reading 
are  certainly  better  than  the  "having 
a  good  time "  we  so  often  hear 
about  ;  better  than  the  frivolity  and 
life-waste  in  giving  and  receiving 
fashionable  calls ;  better  than  the 
pleasure  of  pride  in  the  possession 
of  wealth  ;  better  than  large  farms, 
or  costly  houses  and  churches,  or 
fast  horses  and  racing  yachts,  or 
fine  jewels  and  fashionable  apparel, 
or  a  huge  family  monument  in  the 
cemetery  at  last.  After  all  these 
things  do  the  Gentiles  seek,  but 
good  books  teach  us  to  pitch  our 
desires  higher  than  this,  to  find  our 
happiness  in  better  things. 

Yet  much  of  our  reading  may  be 
of  practical  benefit  in  the  worldly 
sense.  Contemplation  of  the  smooth 
villainy  of  lago  and  the  cunning 
flattery  of  Mark  Antony  might  save 
us  from  being  the  victims  of  similar 
fellows. 

As  to  means  and  methods,  if  the 
teacher  of  literature  lacks  culture 
or  character  no  methods  will  avail 
to  enable  him  to  develop  these 
most  desirable  qualities  in  the  pupil. 
But  given  culture  and  character, 
and  the  greatest  things  are  possible. 

If  the  piece  to  be  studied  at  any 
given  time  is  not  in  itself  interest- 
ing the  teacher  must  begin  by  arous- 
ing an  interest  in  it.  This  may  be 
done  by  various  means.  One  of 
the  best  of  these  is  the  oral  readmg 
or  recitation  of  the  piece  by  the 
teacher  to  the  class.  The  readmg 
must  not  he  mechanical,  but  spirited, 
sympathetic,  appreciative.  Even 
quite  young  children  can  be  brought 
into  a  state  of  high  appreciation  of 
some  of  the  best  poetry  when  the 
reader  "lends  to  the  rhymes  of  the 
poet  the  music  of  his  voice." 
Entrance  pupils  are  quite  old 
enough  to  be  interested  in  the 
nature  of  rhymes  and  in  various 
plans  of  rhyme  arrangement,  in 
rhythm,    in    alliteration,    in    word- 


melodies,  in  imitative  harmony,  in 
a  few  of  the  simpler  figures  of 
speech,  and  in  any  other  specially 
striking  or  picturesque  words  or 
expressions.  In  all  this  work,  of 
course,  the  teacher  must  do  as  little 
telling  as  possible.  Telling  kills 
interest  ;  question  stimulates  it. 
The  pupil  must  work ;  he  should 
not  be  treated  as  a  mere  jug  to  be 
filled.  When  a  pupil  is  helped  to  do 
the  work  that  he  can  do  alone,  that 
is  the  help  that  harms,  destroying 
desire  and  even  capacity  for  effort. 
It  is  because  teachers  teach  so  long 
and  tell  so  much  that  the  minds  of 
many  pupils  become  in  time  so 
sluggish  and  dull  that  our  system  of 
education  has  been  said  to  be  a 
scheme  for  the  cultivation  of  artifi- 
cial stupidity. 

Pictures  may  sometimes  be  used 
with  good  effect  in  arousing  interest 
in  a  poem.  The  beautiful  concep- 
tions of  a  poet  may  be  presented  to 
the  child's  mind  more  vividly  and 
truly  by  concrete  creations  of  form 
and  color  than  by  his  own  imagina- 
tive efforts.  Familiarity  with  good 
pictures,  even  as  prints,  will  do 
much  in  a  general  way  to  refine  the 
mind  and  fit  it  for  poetic  apprecia- 
tion. 

In  some  cases  a  good  means  of 
stimulating  interest  is  available  in 
striking  incidents  relating  to  the 
origin  and  composition  of  the  poem 
or  to  its  effect  on  some  of  its  readers. 
Interesting,  also,  are  features  of 
special  uniqueness  either  in  subject 
or  mode  of  treatment,  or  features  of 
similarity  to  other  well  -  known 
poems. 

A  more  common  source  of  interest 
is  the  experience  of  the  pupil  or  of 
his  immediate  friends.  A  child  has 
many  experiences  which  might  do 
service  in  his  literary  s  udies,  but 
which  neither  he  nor  the  teacher 
ever  thinks  to  draw  upon.  Much 
more  might  be  made  of  this  poten- 
tiality, too,  if  occasionally  the  pupil's 
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attention  were  directed  to  his  im- 
mediate and  present  experiences 
A  teacher  cannot  do  better  some- 
times than  to  stop  all  other  work 
and  call  the  attention  of  his  class  to 
sie;hts  and  sounds  outside  of  the 
schoolroom — the  fluttering  of  dead 
leaves  to  the  ground,  the  bare  limbs 
of  the  trees,  the  moaning  wind,  the 
leaden  sky,  the  cheerless  air  Thus 
a  larger  stock  of  vivid  experiences 
is  gained  as  ground  for  poetic 
appeal. 

There  is  no  surer  way  of  killing 
interest  in  a  poem  than  the  use  of  it 
as  a  spelling  or  defining  or  gram- 
matical exercise,  or  worst  of  all,  as 
an  imposition  to  be  written  out 
after  school  hours  as  a  penalty  for 
misbehaviour.  Definition  or  analy 
sis  may  be  an  advantage  on  occa 
sion,  but  this  is  a  feature  that  is 
easily  overdone. 

After  the  pupils  have  had  their 
interest  aroused,  they  are  ready  to 
be  led  to  discover  the  real  ends  of 
the  study  of  the  piece  :  what  effect 
or  impression  did  the  writer  seek  to 
produce,  how  did  he  go  about 
securing  it  in  planning  his  work  and 
carrying  out  the  details,  and  what 
is  the  value  of  this  effect  or  impres- 
sion in  relation  to  our  character  and 
conduct  ? 

It  is  in  regard  to  this  last  parti- 
cular that  the  highest  work  of  the 
teacher  should  be  done.  For,  after 
all,  what  do  education  and  culture 
amount  to  if  they  do  not  lead  to  re 
finement  and  elevation  of  character? 
The  teacher's  function  is  generally 
to  make  clear,  to  reinforce  and  em 
phasize  the  purpose  of  the  poet,  but 
occasionally  he  needs  to  check  or 
correct  the  impression  made  by  his 
work.  In  dealing  with  "Ye  Mariners 
of  England,"  for  inslance,  or  "  Rule 
Britannia,''  the  teacher  would  fail 
in  his  duty  who  neglected  to  correct 
the  jingoistic  and  materialistic  ideas 
that  these  poems  usually  convey.  A 
good    antidote    to  the   evil   can    be 


found  in  The  Battle  of  Blenheim, 
Before  Sedan,  Recessional,  or  some 
chapters  of  Stephen  Crane's  "  The 
Red  Badge  of  Courage."  Here  is  a 
fine  opportunity  to  do  missionary 
work  by  warning  pupils  against 
confounding  patriotism  with  mili- 
tarism, by  showing  that  war  is,  in 
general,  murder  by  wholesale,  and 
that  the  true  greatness  of  a  nation 
cannot  be  symbolized  by  a  bull-dog 
and  a  flag,  nor  does  it  consist  in 
vast  territories,  or  of  miles  of  iron- 
clads and  hosts  of  armed  men,  nor 
in  manufactures  and  trade  and  size 
and  wealth  of  cities,  but  in  "  the 
kind  of  man  the  country  turns  out." 

On  the  other  hand,  in  dealing 
with  such  poems  as  "The  Song  of 
the  Shirt,"  the  teacher  should  use  all 
his  resources  to  bring  home  to  his 
pupils  the  force  of  the  lesson.  Let 
him  show  them  the  unspeakable 
meanness  of  making  wealth  by  pay 
ing  only  starvation  wages  to  em- 
ployes. Let  him  read  to  them  "  The 
Cry  of  the  Children "  and  "  The 
Man  with  the  Hoe."  Let  him  quote 
the  Christian  "  Golden  Rule,"  and 
show  how  its  application  in  busi- 
ness would  prevent  such  appalling 
evils.  Let  him  read  the  awful  denun- 
ciations by  the  Hebrew  prophets  of 
those  who  rob  the  workers  of  their 
right  and  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor. 

In  this  way  alone  will  the  teacher 
of  literature  do  his  whole  duty  by 
his  pupils  and  employ  the  highest 
value  of  his  subject.  Hear  how 
Walt  Whitman  puts  the  matter  : 

"  I  say  that  the  profoundest  ser- 
vice that  poems  of  any  other  writ- 
ings can  do  for  their  reader  is  not 
merely  to  satisfy  the  intellect,  or 
supply  something  polished  or  inter- 
esting, nor  even  to  depict  great  per- 
sons or  passions  or  events,  but  to 
fill  him  with  vigorous  and  clean 
manliness  and  religiousness,  and 
give  him  a  good  heart  as  a  radical 
possession  and  habit." 
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CANADA'S  AGRICULTURAL  RESOURCES  AND  HER 
OPPORTUNITY. 

BY    THE    DOMINION    STATISTICIAN. 


THE  world  is  becoming  more  and 
more  densely  peopled.  The 
population  is  not  standing  still. 
The  "  hatches,  matches  and  de- 
spatches "  do  not  balance  each  other 
The  natural  increase  of  the  peoples 
of  the  world  may  be  estimated  to  be 
six  per  cent,  in  ten  years.  It  may 
possibly  be  greater.  Improvement 
in  sanitary  conditions  and  reduction 
in  the  destruction  of  life  by  war  may 
overbalance  that  general  disposition 
to  put  reproduction  under  bonds 
which  some  of  our  clerical  friends 
believe  that  they  have  discovered. 
The  food  requirements  of  the  world 
are  therefore  increasing  yearly. 
There  are  more  mouths  to  feed. 
Further,  as  the  owners  of  these 
mouths  grow  in  the  grace  and  know 
ledge  of  civilization  they  require 
better  food.  Content  with  rye  or 
rice  during  the  formative  period  of 
their  life,  the  nations  become  in 
their  later  stages  of  development 
more  and  more  desirous  of  wheat 
products  as  the  highest  form  of 
vegetable  aliment.  The  world  at 
large,  and  the  black,  yellow  and  red 
races,  as  well  as  the  white  raCe,  are 
doing  very  much  as  the  people  of 
Canada  have  done.  It  is  within  the 
memory  of  living  men  and  women 
when  rye  formed  a  much  greater 
proportion  of  the  food  of  the  people 
of  Ontario  than  it  now  does.  In 
1852  there  was  an  acre  of  rye  for 
every  twenty  of  the  population,  and 
in  1 89 1  there  was  one  acre  of  rye  for 
every  thirty  of  the  population —so 
rapidly  and  greatly  has  rye  dropped 
out  of  the  list  of  desirable  foods.  If 
Russia  develops  in  civilization  as 
rapidly  as  she  has  done,  the  greatest 
rye-eating  population  of  the  world 
will   consume  less  rye,  and  the  de- 


mand for  wheat  will  proportionately 
increase.  The  changes  taking  place 
in  Russia  are  seen  in  the  fact  that 
while  the  population  increased  dur 
ing  the  present  decade  about  10  per 
cent.,  the  consumption  of  rye  de- 
creased by  16  per  cent.  If  Russia 
attain  to  the  normal  average  of  the 
wheat-eating  proclivities  of  other 
countries,  the  home  demand  upon 
her  acreage  in  wheat  would  exhaust, 
within  a  score  of  years,  all  her  pos- 
sibilities under  conditions  similar  to 
those  to  day  existing.  These  are 
factors  making  for  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  wheat.  If  all  the 
world's  population  arrived  at  the 
stage  of  civilization  to  which  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada have  attained,  the  demand  for 
wheat  would  be  about  7,000,000,000 
bushels  a  year,  and  the  supply  at 
present  rates  would  be  not  more 
than  2,500,000,000  bushels.  To  meet 
the  world's  demand,  based  upon  the 
requirements  of  the  three  countries 
named,  would  call  for  an  acreage 
three  times  that  now  sown  in  wheat. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten 
that  we  do  not  really  know  the  pos- 
sibilities of  an  acre.  Regarding  it 
as  a  bank  to  be  drawn  upon  without 
depositing,  we  all  know  that  there 
must  come  a  time  when  the  farmer 
will  hear  the  ominous  words,  "  No 
funds  to  credit."  Regarding  the 
acre  as  a  laboratory,  to  be  managed 
scientifically,  no  man  knows  the 
limit  of  production.  Taking  only 
the  world's  acreage  under  wheat  in 
1897  and  applying  to  it  the  English 
standard,  there  would  be  4,750,000,- 
000  bushels,  or  more  than  double 
the  actual  yield,  and  even  England's 
standard  of  recent  times  has  been 
exceeded    in    her  past  histor}^    and 
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can  easily  be  exceeded  again,  //  ;V 
pays.  To  take  our  own  country,  the 
census  of  1891  showed  that  we  had 
in  the  year  1890  in  wheat  2,723,883 
acres,  yielding  42,000,000  bushels, 
or  about  fifteen  bushels  an  acre. 
This  yield  could  easily  be  doubled. 

But  it  is  in  the  possibilities  of  the 
extension  of  the  wheat  area  that 
Canada's  future  position  as  ,  con 
tributor  to  the  world's  stock  of 
wheat  is  interesting  and  important. 
According  to  the  "  Statistical  Year 
Book  for  1897,"  the  land  area  of 
Canada  (not  including  the  Boothia 
and  the  Melville  Peninsulas,  and 
the  great  aggregation  of  islands 
within  the  Arctic  Circle,  forming 
the  District  of  Franklin)  is  over 
3,000,000  square  miles,  or  1,920,- 
000,000  acres.  Of  that  vast  area 
we  have  given  under  3,000,000  acres 
to  wheat-raising.  What  proportion 
of  the  1,920,000,000  acres  is  avail- 
able for  wheat  is  not  known. 

In  Manitoba  and  m  the  Provi- 
sional Districts  of  Assiniboia,  Alber- 
ta, Saskatchewan,  and  Athabasca 
the  Federal  Government  have  270,- 
000,000  acres  of  land  available  for 
settlement.  The  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  has  unsold  about  17,300,- 
000  acres,  of  which  1,200,000  acres 
are  in  Manitoba.  Other  railway 
companies  have  about  5,500,000 
acres  available  for  settlement.  The 
Canada  Northwest  Land  Co.  have 
1,890,000  acres.  Commissioner 
Chipman  says  "the  Hudscn's  Bay 
Co.  have  a  land  grant  in  the  fertile 
belt  which  amounts  to  7,000,000 
acres,  of  which  about  500,000  acres 
have  been  sold,  leaving,  say,  6,500,- 
000  acres  available.''  The  swamp 
lands  of  Manitoba  are  under  the 
control  of  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment, and  have  an  area  of  about 
1,000,000  acres.  Here,  then,  in  the 
new  western  part  of  Canada  there 
are  over  300,000,000  acres  of  land 
fit    for  settlement.     Now,    suppose 


that  only  one-halt  of  that  is  suitable 
for  wheat-growing,  and  that  the 
average  yield  would  be  but  one-half 
the  English  standard,  you  would 
have  2,250,000,000  bushels.  1/  it 
pays,  that  average  yield  can  be 
doubled. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  at  all  like- 
ly that  in  the  near  future  the  world's 
growth  in  population  and  in  civiliz- 
ation will  overrun  the  world's  possi- 
bilities in  wheat  growing  even  if  we 
leave  out  of  the  discussion  the  enor- 
mous acreage  in  the  other  cereals, 
corn,  oats,  rye,  buckwheat,  and  in 
potatoes  and  rice,  all  of  which 
foods  are  used  in  greater  or  less 
quantity,  according  to  the  price  of 
wheat. 

What  seems  to  me  at  present  of 
greater  importance  to  Canada  is  the 
question,  "  Are  our  farmers  making 
the  most  of  the  market  they  have  in 
the  motherland?"  The  United 
Kingdom  imported  in  1897  of 
foods  : 

Pounds. 

Fish  foods 274,369,760 

Meats  of  all  kinds 2,1 80,300,000 

Butter,    cheese,    lard,    milk, 

eggs,  etc 1,251,000,000 

Vegetable  foods 20,948  000,000 

Fruits     279,000  000 

Total 24,932,669,760 

It  is  difficult  to  grasp  the  mean- 
ing of  these  huge  figures.  A  railway 
freight  car  holds  about  50,000 
pounds.  It  would  take  500  000  cars 
to  carry  the  food  products  Great 
Britain  imports  in  a  single  year. 
These  cars  would  form  a  train  that 
would  stretch  from  Belleville,  Ont,, 
to  Montreal,  and  from  Montreal  to 
Vancouver — over  3,000  miles  -in  one 
continuous  line.  If  put  into  barrels 
of  a  capacity  of  200  pounds  each, 
the  annual  food  supply  imported  by 
Great  Britain  would  require  124,- 
663,348  barrels. 

If  10,000  of  these  barrels  were 
taken   as  the    base,   the   column  of 
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barrels  would  rise  in  the  air  as  high 
as  two  Mount  Blancs,  one  on  top  of 
the  other,  with  enough  over  to 
need  Mount  Carmel  on  the  top  of 
the  second  Mount  Blanc  to  equal 
the  height. 

Mount  St.  Elias,  the  top  of  which 
is  partly  in  Canadian  and  partly  in 
United  States  territory,  is  said  to 
be  18,000  feet  high.  Take  that 
mountain,  pile  on  it  Vesuvius,  Ben 
Nevis.  Hecla,  and  the  Rock  of  Gib- 
raltar, and  you  would  have  just 
about  the  height  of  the  10,000  bar 
rel  column  formed  out  of  the  foods 
imported  into  Great  Britain  in  a 
single  year.  The  highest  mountain 
in  the  world.  Mount  Everest,  in  the 
Himalayas,  would  not  be  equal, 
by  several  thousand  feet,to  this  food 
column. 

Put  10,000  barrels  together  to 
form  the  base  and  pile  all  the  re- 
maining on  that  base,  and  the  col- 
umn would  overtop  Mount  Chim 
borazo  and  on  the  top  of  it  thirty 
of  the  highest  edifices  in  the  world, 
including  the  Eiffel  Tower,  Cologne 
Cathedral,  St.  Peter's  (Rome),  the 
Pyramids  of  Cheops,  St.  Paul's, 
(London),  etc. 

These  illustrations  may  help  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  vastness  of  the 
demand  there  is  in  Great  Britain  for 
food  from  the  outside  world. 

Now  as  to    value.     The  food  im 
ports  of  Great  Britain  are  valued  : 

Fish  food.    $  16,645,547 

Meals  of  all  kinds 189,490,838 

Butter,  cheese,  etc 156,054,413 

Vegetable    fcods 277,383,703 

Fruits 16,698,957 

Total 656,275.458 

Taking  the  last  five  years,  the 
production  of  gold  m  the  British 
Ernpire  is  about  $100,000,000  a 
year,  and  in  all  the  other  countries 
of  the  world  about  another  $100,- 
000,000.  The  production  of  silver 
the  world  over  is  about  $210,000,000. 
You   would  have  $410,000,000,  and 


to  make  up  the  difference  between 
tnese  figures  and  the  value  of  the 
eatables  imported  into  Great  Britain 
you  would  have  to  search  through  a 
long  list  of  minerals  before  you  at- 
tained your  obj  ct. 

It  would  take  a  great  many  Klon- 
dikes  and  South  African  and  Aus- 
tralian gold  fields  to  equal  the  value 
of  the  food  imported  annually  by 
Great  Britain. 

The  consumption  of  coal  in  the 
world  is  about  640,000,000  tons  a 
year,  valued  at  the  pit's  mouth  at, 
say,  $1  a  ton.  The  value  to  the 
coal  owners  of  all  the  coal  mined 
and  consumed  in  driving  all  the 
steamships,  all  the  locomotives  and 
all  the  factories,  and  in  heating  all 
the  homes  and  hearths  of  all  the 
world,  is  just  about  equal  to  the 
value  of  the  yearly  imports  of  food 
supplies  into  Great  Britain. 

Now,  what  share  in  this  enormous 
business  has  Canada,  with  all  her 
vast  acreage,  her  splendid  climate, 
her  capacity  for  transport  by  rail, 
river,  canal,  and  cool  ocean  route  ? 
If  the  cars  measuring  the  quantity 
of  foods  required  by  John  Bull  from 
outside  countries  were  divided  into 
section,  according  to  the  countries 
supplying  the  demands,  Canada's 
section  of  the  3,125  miles  _^of  cars 
would  be  243  miles  long,  or  just  20 
miles  shorter  than  the  distance  be- 
tween Montreal  and  Peterboro,  Ont., 
by  the  C.  P.  Railway  Rougiily,  the 
section  between  Montreal  and  Peter 
boro  would  represent  what  we  have 
managed  to  do  ;  that  between  Mon- 
treal and  Vancouver  would  repre- 
sent what  other  countries  have 
done,  in  which  we  could  and  should 
have  an  appreciable  proportion. 
With  over  thtee  thousand  miles  of 
freight  cars  to  fill,  we  have  thus  far 
in  our  agricultural  history  only  suc- 
ceeded in  filling  243  miles  of  freight 
cars. 

Now,    to    come     to    particulars. 
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Take  the  meat  supply.  Great  Bri- 
tain imports,  as  already  stated,  2, 
180,300,000  pounds  of  meats  of  all 
kinds  Canada  sends  as  her  contribu 
tion  144,973,000  pounds,  or  i  pound 
in  every  15  pounds  of  the  import. 
Canada  could  do  a  good  deal  better. 
Look  at  some  of  the  articles.  Of 
bacon,  Great  Britain  imports  560,- 
550,480  pounds,  Canada  supplies 
32,511,696  pounds,  about  i  pound  in 
every  171^  pounds  needed.  Of 
hams,  the  British  importb  were  193 
298,000  pounds,  and  Canada's  por- 
tion in  that  quantity  was  13,342,896 
pounds,  somewhat  more  than  i 
pound  in  every  i^}4  pounds  needed. 
Of  beef,  salted  and  fresh,  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom  imported  398,497,000 
pounds,  and  Canada  supplied  i 
pound  in  every  168  pounds  wanted. 
Of  live  cattle,  Canada  supplied  i 
beeve  in  every  5  Great  Britain  im- 
ported, and  of  sheep,  i  in  every  10. 
We  have  no  show  at  all  in  fresh  and 
preserved  mutton,  though  Great  Bri 
tain  needs  to  -import  368,000,000 
pound  weight  in  the  year,  Austra- 
lia cuts  us  out  of  this  business,  and 
we  don't  begrudge  our  sister  colony 
the  trade. 

To  revert  to  our  railway  freight 
car  illustration  :  of  the  272  miles  of 
cars  that  would  be  requisite  to  trans 
port  the  meat  imports  of  Great  Bri 
tain  during  the  year,  Canada's  share 
would  be  carried  in  18  miles  of  cars. 

In  butter,  cheese,  lard,  milk,  eggs, 
and  honey,  Canada  does,  on  the 
whole,  somewhat  better.  The  Bri- 
tish demand  is  equal  to  156  miles  of 
freight  cars,  and  Canada's  supply 
would  need  24^^  miles  of  cars.  In 
bare  figures  the  demand  was  1,251,- 
000,000  pounds,  and  Canada's  share 
in  the  supply  of  that  demand  was 
196,292,000  pounds. 

Of  vegetables,  foods,  wheat,  peas, 
beans,  barley,  corn,  rye,  oats,  flour, 
and  meal  and  vegetables  generally. 
Great    Britain    imports  20,948,000,- 


000  pounds.  These  would  require 
2,625  miles  of  cars  to  convey  ihem. 
Canada's  share  would  be  represented 
by  only  195  miles.  Look  into  some 
good  map  and  see  what  a  little  dab 
195  miles  is  upon  2,625  niiles. 

Of  fruits.  Great  Britain  imports 
279,000,000  pounds.  To  transport 
this  quantity  35  miles  of  cars  wojld 
be  required.  Canada's  portion 
would  be  carried  by  5  miles  of  cars. 
That  Canada  is  able  to  supply  one- 
seventh  of  all  the  English  demand 
upon  the  world  at  large  for  fruit  is 
very  good  evidence  of  the  capabili- 
ties of  the  country  in  fruit  culture. 

There  remains  yet  one  feature  to 
be  considered.  That  is  the  extent 
to  which  we  are  dependent  upon 
the  Mother  Country  for  a  market 
for  the  products  of  the  farm.  Speak- 
ing in  the  large,  we  send  out  of 
Canada  in  the  year,  of  meats,  of 
butter,  cheese,  etc ,  of  vegetable 
foods  and  of  fruits,  2,800,000,000 
pounds,  and  of  this  quanti'y  1,900,- 
000,000  pounds  go  to  the  Mother- 
land. Roughly,  and  on  the  aver- 
age, 70  per  cent,  of  the  exportable 
surplus  of  our  farms  and  our  orchards 
go  to  Great  Britain,  leaving  but  30 
per  cent,  for  all  other  countries ; 
and  this  percentage  to  Great  Britain 
is  an  increasing  percentage,  notwith- 
standing that  Great  Britain's  require- 
ments are  greater  and  greater  year 
after  year.  Wnat  Canada  has  wisely 
elected  to  do  is  to  cultivate  this  con- 
stantly increasing  English  market 
as  her  best  possible  market.  In 
corroboration  of  the  statement  of 
the  developing  character  of  the  Brit- 
ish market,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
give  the  figures  for  the  last  few 
years.  In  1894.  Great  Britain  im- 
ported of  the  above  foods  $580,000,- 
000  worth,  which  in  1897  had  in 
creased  to  $640,000,000 —$60, 000,- 
000  more  in  three  years. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  point  out 
that  the  present  Minister  of  Agricul- 
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ture  in  the  Federal  Government, 
Hon.  Mr.  Fisher,  has  applied  him- 
self earnestly,  energetically  and  with 
great  skill  and  success  to  the  various 
questions  of  scientific  farming,  of 
adaptation  to  the  wants  of  other 
countries,  and  of  transportation,  in- 
cluding cold  storage,  by  which  im 
provement  in  the  net  results  obtained 
from  our  disposable  surplus  has 
been  so  wonderfully  marked,  as  the 
figures  show. 

George  Johnson. 
Ottawa,  Dec,  1898. 


New  Ontario  Lands  for  Settle- 
ment. 

The  estimate  of  Canadian  lands 
yet  available  and  fit  for  agricultural 
settlement  given  elsewhere  by  the 
Dominion  Statistician,  Mr.  George 
Johnson,  applies  to  Manitoba  and 
the  great  Northwest,  and  does  not 
include  much  desirable  territory  to 
be  found  in  Ontario  and  other  east- 
ern provinces.  In  Ontario,  for  ex- 
ample, leaving  out  of  count  areas 
now  being  lumbered, and  which  may 
be  held    for    re-foresting  under  the 


Government's  timber  land  policy 
there  are  several  large  blocks  of 
land  such  as  that  in  the  Rainy  Riv- 
er country  where  there  are  at  least 
1,000,000  acres.  Some  good  auth- 
orities estimate  the  tract  as  very 
much  ]arger,as  it  probably  is.  Then 
there  is  the  Temiscamingue  District, 
having  25  townships  surveyed  and 
five  open  to  settlement.  The  Dry- 
den  District,  in  which  is  located  the 
successful  Wabigoon  settlement, has 
170,000  acres  of  arable  land,  and 
similar  sections  at  Spanish  River, 
etc.  The  Ontario  Government  sent 
a  qualified  investigator  through  the 
northern  districts,  and  he  estimates 
the  available  lands  at  2,500,000 
acres,  b^t  he  does  not  include  the 
large  territory  nortii  of  Sudbury 
that  will  some  day  be  open.  The 
Crown  Lands  Surveyor,  Mr.  Niven, 
in  going  from  Sudbury  to  Moose  Fac 
tory,  went  for  130  miles  through  a 
level  country  covered  with  forest, 
having  all  the  indications  of  being 
fie  for  agriculture."  We  are  of 
opinion  that  the  possibilities  of  ag- 
riculture, even  in  the  one  Province 
of  Ontario,  are  as  yet  hardly  half 
realized. 
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Passion  of  some  kind  lies  at  the 
root  of  human  activity,  physical^ 
intellectual,  and  moral.  Study 
springs  from  a  desire  to  enjoy,  and 
they  who  cannot  be  made  to  feel 
that  to  know  is  itself  joy,  lack  the 
inner  impulse  without  which  lasting 
mental  effort  is  not  possible.  The 
inferiority  of  the  multilude  is  due  to 
:heir  spiritual  indolence.  Their 
routine  work  performed,  they  sink 
at  the  end  of  each  day  into  somno- 
lence and  lethargy  ;  and  this  is  true 
whether    they  read    or   talk  or  are 


silent,  for  in  all  cases  they  are 
passive.  Their  attention  is  not 
really  aroused  and  their  minds  are 
not  really  at  work.  In  their  social 
gatherings  and  amusements  they 
are  distracted,  and  in  their  inter- 
course with  one  another  there  is  no 
spark  of  genuine  intellectual  and 
moral  activity.  Hence,  in  the  do- 
mestic circle  the  young  receive  no 
incitement  to  high  and  worthy 
effort,  and  they  carry  with  them  into 
the  school  the  careless  and  indiffer- 
ent habits  which  they  have  acquired 
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from  their  parents.  So  long  as  this 
remains  true  so  long  will  the  multi- 
tude, in  spite  of  schools  and 
teachers,  remain  inferior, 

"  In  my  dealing  with  my  chil  1  " 
says  Emerson,  "  my  Latin  and 
Greek,  my  accomplishments  and 
my  money,  stead  me  nothing  ;  but 
as  much  soul  as  I  have,  avails." 
The  highest  wisdom  is  that  which 
teaches  us  how  to  strengthen  the 
will  and  to  turn  it  resolutely  to  the 
love  and  practice  of  virtue,  withoat 
which  life  is  worthless.  Hence  it 
is  unwise,  not  to  say  immoral,  to 
commend  virtue  on  the  ground  of 
policy,  for  virtue  may  not  be  policy, 
and  to  love  it  for  anything  else  than 
its  own  Tightness  is  to  sin  against 
its  very  idea  ;  and  so,  if  we  would 
seek  truth  profitably,  we  must  learn 
to  feel  that  it  alone  can  rightly 
nourish  our  intellectual  and  moral 
life.  If  we  wish  to  distinguish  be- 
tween education  and  culture,  we 
may  say  that  education  ends  with 
our  life  at  sch:ol;  while  culture, 
the  self-imposed  task  of  upbuilding 
our  being  on  every  side,  then 
properly  begins.  Is  it  not  plain, 
therefore,  that  the  impulse  the 
teacher  gives  is  more  important 
than  the  knowledge  he  imparts  ?  In 
the  home,  in  the  sick  room,  on  the 
battlefield,  the  great  helper,  con- 
soler, strengthener,  and  light- 
bringer,  is  a  loving,  cheerful,  brave, 
and  luminous  spirit.  Where  he 
breathes  and  acts,  suffering,  and 
death  even,  lose  their  terrors  ;  and 
the  strength  and  wholeness  which 
are  born  of  such  a  spirit  alone  make 
the  best  work  possible.  Let  the 
teacher  then  put  far  from  him  all 
worry,  cowardice,  pettiness  and 
spite,  as  well  as  whatever  else  may 
weaken  hope,  confidence  and  love. 
"All  things  are  hard.  Man  cannot 
explain  them  by  word.'  In  i'^ e  end 
as  in  the  beginning  true  wisdom  lies 
n  reverent  faith  and  devout   striv- 
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Without  an  ideal  of  some  kind  life 
has  no  significance.  Above  every 
doorway  that  leads  to  action  is  writ- 
ten— Why  ?  Over  the  lintel  of  the 
house  of  pain  and  sorrow  we  read — - 
Wherefore  ?  Why  should  a  man 
do  and  dare  ?  "Wherefore  must  he 
suffer  and  bear?  For  the  right? 
But  right  supposes  the  eternally 
righteous  One.  For  truth  ?  But 
there  is  no  truth  if  at  the  core  of 
being  there  is  only  emptiness.  God 
is  the  ideal  or  there  is  none.  Turn 
resolutely  then  from  whatever  may 
weaken  thy  trust  in  God,  and  in 
thyself,  whether  it  be  the  love  of 
money  or  the  favor  of  the  high 
place,  or  sensual  indulgence.  Use 
as  best  thou  canst  what  force  is 
thine,  nor  doubt  thai  aught  which  is 
needful  to  a  worthy  life  shall  be 
lacking  to  thee.  Keep  thyself  alive, 
eager  for  light  and  warmth,  nor  be 
troubled  because  thou  drawest  thy 
nourishment  also  from  earth's  soil — 
for  whatever  is  an  aid  to  strong, 
generous,  human  life  is  from  God. 
If  thy  mind  is  open  and  sincere 
every  real  view  will  bring  thee  joy 
and  strength,  though  it  disturb  thee 
by  forcing  thy  old  opinions  into  a 
new  light.  What  matter  whether 
truth  be  profitable  ?  It  is  to  be 
sought,  followed  and  loved,  though 
it  bring  calamity  and  death.  Ac- 
cept the  fact,  wherever  and  what- 
ever it  be  ;  for  not  to  accept  it  is  to 
stultify  thyself.  The  passions  are 
good,  they  are  the  source  of  power 
and  energy  ;  but  power  misused  is 
evil.  Let  not  thy  sympathy  weaken 
the  inner  source  of  life,  and  thus  rob 
thee  of  vital  force  ;  for  thy  first  duty 
is  to  be  strong  and  self-contained, 
since  so  only  canst  thou  be  wisely 
loving  and  helpful.  If  thou  hast 
good-will,  if,  like  God,  thou  lovest 
all  that  He  has  made,  what  else  dost 
thou  need  but  knowledge  and 
strength,  the  power  to  make  thy 
good  will  prevail  ?  The  universal 
obstacle  to  progress  is  within.     The 
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light  of  heaven  shines  on  all,  but  it 
shines  in  the  midst  of  darkness,  as 
in  interstellar  space,  because  only 
here  and  there  are  there  minds  and 
hearts  which  offer  a  fit  medium  for 
its  diffusion.  The  fatal  fault  is  in 
ourselves,  and  the  awful  discourage- 
meut  comes  of  the  consciousness  of 
what  we  and  all  men  are.  Let  thy 
past  be  for  thee  as  if  it  had  not 
been.  Forget  the  good  and  the  evil 
thou  hast  done,  and  begin  to-day  as 
though  now  for  the  first  time  thou 
heardest  God's  voice  bidding  thee 
win  immortal  life. 

They  are  not  wise  or  brave  who 
are  not  able  to  draw  greater  profit 
from  insult  than  from  praise. 

"  Then  welcome  each  rebuff, 
That  turns  earth's  smoothness  rough, 
Each  sting  that  bids  not  sit  nor  stand,  but 
go." 

The  shadows,  at  least,  of  great 
thoughts  fall  on  all,  but  for  the  most 
they  are  like  the  shadows  cast  by 
the  wings  of  birds  that  pass  tor  a 
moment  above  their  heads.  For  a 
moment  the  soul  feels  the  nearness 
of  higher  and  holier  things,  and  then 
suddenly  finds  itself  again  in  the 
profane  world  of  its  everyday  life. 
It  dwells  habitually  on  the  hard  and 
noisy  earth,  like  the  body,  instead 
of  rising  to  its  true  home  in  the 
serene  realm  where  God  reveals 
Himself  as  ever-during  light  and 
love.  The  sensual  appetites  exist 
for  the  preservation  of  the  individual 
and  the  race.  They  are  means,  not 
ends,  and  to  seek  happiness  in  their 
indulgence  is  to  smother  the  soul  in 
filth  and  blood — it  is  apostacy  from 
truth,  from  God  Our  thoughts  go 
forth  to  external  things,  or  if  we 
thmk  of  ourselves  it  is  only  m  so  far 
as  we  are  affected  by  what  is  out- 
side of  ourselves.  Our  desire  is  for 
such  things  ;  in  them  our  hope  is 
placed.  Shall  we  never  learn  to 
live  with  ourselves,  that  we  may  be- 
come alive  in  God  ?     Thus  alone  is 


It  possible  for  us  to  live  truly,  and 
to  be  no  longer  mere  centres  where 
a  vain  and  transitory  world  mirrors 
itself.  To  live  truly  is  to  be  good  ; 
and  he  who  is  good  does  good.  In 
striving  to  improve  thyself  thou 
laborest  for  the  good  of  others,  and 
in  helping  others  thy  own  life  is 
made  richer  and  purer.  If  we  are 
to  be  teachers  of  men  we  must  be 
soul-inspirers  ;  we  must  work  in  the- 
spirit  of  prophets,  priests,  and 
poets.  Mechanical  drill  is  the  mill 
wherein  the  corn  is  ground ;  but 
once  it  is  ground  it  will  never  take 
root  and  grow. 

Religion  brings  mio  accord  our 
intellectual,  moral  and  emotional 
nature  ;  it  appeals  to  the  imagin- 
ation as  nothing  else  can.  It  is  the 
inexhaustible  fountain  of  hope, 
courage,  and  patience ;  it  is  the 
chief  consoler  in  the  midst  of  the 
troubles  and  sorrows  of  life  ;  it  is 
the  eternal  light  which  shines  on  the 
grave  and  lifts  our  thoughts  to  en- 
during worlds  ;  it  gives  an  immov- 
able basis  to  the  ideas  of  right  and 
duty  ;  it  justifies  faith  in  the  super- 
iority of  mind  to  matter,  and  of  pure 
and  generous  conduct  to  gross  in 
dulgence  ;  it  is  the  bond  which  holds 
men  together  in  the  family  and  the 
state  ;  it  is  the  source  of  the  ardor 
and  enthusiasm  which  suffuse  moral- 
ity with  fervor  and  give  it  contagi- 
ousness ;  it  is  the  consecration  of 
our  holiest  yearnings,  and  highest 
aspirations  ;  it  is  the  force  which 
enables  us  to  transcend  the  sway  of 
the  fatal  laws  of  a  mechanical  uni 
verse,  and  to  rise  to  the  pure  sphere 
where  God,  the  Infinite  Spirit,  lives, 
and  loves,  and  is  free.  How  shall 
the  teacher  be  a  builder  of  charac- 
ter, a  former  of  men,  if  he  be  not 
illumined,  strengthened  and  conse- 
crated by  Divine  faith  ?  How  shall 
he  communicate  the  thrill  of  awe  if 
he  feel  it  not  himself?  How  shall 
he    teach    reverence,    which    alone 
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saves  from  shallowness  and  vulgar- 
ity, if  his  own  spirit  is  profane  ? 
Culture,  like  religion,  is  propagated 
from  soul  to  soul,  not  developed 

The  ideal  of  culture  is  expansion 
and  elevation  of  mind  ,  that  of  re 
ligion,  purity,  and  lovingness  of 
heart.  To  attain  the  wholeness  and 
perfection  of  which  human  nature 
is  susceptible  we  must  think  and 
strive  in  the  light  of  both  these 
ideals.  The  open,  flexible  and 
exalted  mind  must  be  nourished  and 
steadied  by  the  religious  and  moral 
sentiments  which  are  the  sustenance 
of  our  being.  If  the  teacher  himself 
has  not  made  the  everlasting  affirm 
ation,  if  his  life  is  not  enrooted  in  a 
noble  faith,  and  susained  by  unal- 
terable convictions,  what  vital  thing 
can  he  say  to  his  pupils  ?  What 
that  it  is  worth  while  to  say  ?  They 
whose  religion  is  a  code  of  rules  and 
a  system  of  practices,  but  who  are 
not  gentle,  loving  and  enlightened, 
are  repellent  forces.  They  have  no 
power  to  educate.  The  greatest 
grow  the  longest  time,  and  they 
whom  nothing  can  arrest  on  their 
onward  march  to  the  fountain  head 
of  truth  and  love  are  Divine  men  and 
women.  That  which,  like  a  mathe- 
matical demonstration  is  wholly 
evident,  leaves  us  indifferent  ;  it  is 
the  infinite  unknown  that  fills  us 
with  boundless  yearning,  and  draws 
us  ever  on  and  upward.  Our  aims 
and  ideals  are  revealed  b}'  the  ob- 
jec's  and  ends  which  we  seriously 
strive  to  attain  ;  by  what,  day  by 
day,  we  labor  for  with  heart  and 
soul,  unafraid  and  undiscouraged. 

If  thy  life  seems  to  thee  a  useless 
burden,  still  bear  it  bravely,  and 
thou  shalt  find  at  last  that,  like  St. 
Christopher,  thou  hast  carried  a  god 
across  the  troubled  stream  of  time. 
Whosoever  does  what  is  right  in  a 
generous  and  brave  spirit,  feels  that 
he  acts  in  harmony  with  eternal 
laws,  and  is,  in  his  deep  soul,  con- 
scious of  the  Divine  approval. 


"  Woe,"  says  Bossuet,  "  to  the 
sterile  knowledge  which  does  not 
fulfil  itself  in  love."  And  again  : 
"  God  is  with  us  when  we  love." 
There  is  a  love  of  the  soul  for  souls 
—  it  is  the  only  love  which  may  be 
called  love  ;  it  springs  from  the  in- 
finite soul,  and  makes  us  feel  that 
there  alone  is  our  true  and  eternal 
home.  Become  conscious  of  thy 
soul,  bend  thy  ear  to  its  whisper- 
ings and  thou  shalt  hear  the  voice 
of  God.  In  the  depths,  in  the 
depths — here  alone  is  life.  And  the 
noise  of  the  world  ;  the  desire  to  be 
known,  the  thirst  for  pleasure  and 
gold,  and  whatever  things  draw  the 
soul  to  the  surface,  separate  it  from 
the  source  of  its  being  and  joy, 
whose  waters  are  clear  and  deep, 
where  silence  reigns,  where  the 
calm  eternal  face  of  God  is  mir- 
rored. 

An  external  authority  may  en- 
lighten and  guide  us,  but  it  cannot 
give  us  the  power  of  knowing  and 
loving.  "  Let  not  Moses,  nor  any 
one  of  the  prophets,  speak  to  me," 
says  A'Kempis,  "  but  speak  Thou 
to  me,  O  Lord,  Thou  from  whom 
proceed  the  inspiration  and  the 
illumination  of  all  the  prophets." 
Think  nobly  of  thy  life,  for  thy  hab 
itual  thought  tends  to  become  thy 
very  self.  Renew  day  by  day  the 
will  to  live,  to  live  in  all  that  is  true 
and  good  and  far,  to  live  within  the 
mind  and  heart  where  glow  the  light 
and  love  which  are  eternal.  We 
blunder  fatally  m  our  schools  in 
laying  stress  almost  exclusively  on 
what  the  pupils  know.  The  young 
can  knoAT  little,  and  nothing  truly  ; 
but  it  is  possible  to  inspire  them 
with  reverence  for  what  is  worthy, 
and  with  faith  in  what  is  good,  and 
this,  which  is  almost  the  whole 
duty  of  the  teacher,  we  neglect, 
while  we  apply  ourselves  to  bring 
out  in  them  a  mental  quickness 
which  leaves  untouched  the  fountain 
whence  human   life  springs  and  by 
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which  it  is  nourished.  Man  is  in- 
finitely more  than  a  shrewd  animal, 
and  the  teacher  who  fails  to  recog- 
nize this  does  little  else  than  harm. 
The  instrument  of  knowledge  itself, 
of  the  knowledge  at  least  which  is 
wisdom,  is  not  so  much  the  intellect 
as  the  whole  man,  to  whom  we 
must  address  ourse  ves  if  we  would 
make-  a  man.  Not  the  truth  we 
hold,  but  the  truth  by  which  we  are 
held,  nourishes  and  shapes  our  lives. 
Keep  open  the  way  which  leads 
from  the  seen  to  the  unseen,  for  it 
is  only  by  moving  therein  that  thou 
shalt  find  strength  and  joy.  We 
live  in  the  centre  of  Divine  worlds, 
and  how  slight  a  thing  will  reveal 
the  godlike  virtue  which  lies  asleep 
in  the  humblest  heart  Not  to  the 
most  wretched  being  alive  is  it  law- 
ful to  speak  a  harsh  or  disheartening 
word.  Though  all  else  in  his  life  be 
hideous  and  full  of  despair,  yet  shall 
the  teaclier  bring  to  him  the  atmos- 
phere of  beauty,  courage  and  love. 
How  much  of  our  strength  is  de- 
rived from  the  opinions  we  have 
formed  of  the  moral  purity  and  good- 
ness of  the  persons  with  whom  we 
have  lived,  whom  we  have  known 
and  loved  ?  Were  it  no  longer  pos- 
sible to  believe  in  their  truth  and 
worth,  the  foundations  of  our  spirit- 
ual beings  would  be  shaken. 

Suffer  not,  O  teachers,  that  the 
all-believing,  all  hoping  souls  of 
children  find  that  the  ideals  they 
have  worshipped  are  but  idols. 
The  good  scatter  blessings.  In 
their  company  all  Divine  things 
seem  possible,  even  as  cowards  lose 
their  fear  when  a  hero  leads  them. 
If  we  could  live  habitually  as  live 
those  who  truly  love,  what  joy  and 
wealth  should  be  ours  !  How  easy 
it  would  be  for  us  to  become  poets, 
heroes,  saints.  A  thought  one  lives 
by,  however  simple,  a  desire  which 
fills  the  heart,  however  humble,  is 
enough    to   make  life  rich  and  fair. 


We  make  our  proper  world  accord- 
ing as  we  believe,  hope,  desire  and 
love.  A  loving  soul  illumines  and 
warms  the  house  better  than  a 
blazing  hearth  and  a  lighted  lamp. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  know  what  is 
good  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  cherish 
this  knowledge  and  to  live  with  it 
until  it  becomes  love  and  the  very 
substance  of  our  being.  "  There 
is,"  says  Ruskin,  "  no  fault  nor 
folly  of  my  life  which  does  not  rise 
up  against  me  and  take  away  my 
joy,  and  shorten  my  power  of  poss- 
ession, of  light,  of  understanding." 
Yet  though  my  sins  be  as  scarlet, 
believe  that  God's  love  can  make 
thee  white  and  pure.  If,  with  all 
thy  heart  thou  seek  the  best  things, 
failure  is  not  possible.  Strive  then 
bravely  to  be  true,  gentle,  chaste, 
loving,  strong,  and  magnanimous, 
and  thy  life  shall  become  sweet  and 
noble.  The  light  and  peace  of 
heaven  shall  enter  thy  soul,  for  thou 
shalt  feel  that  God  himself  upholds 
and  bears  thee  on.  They  who  cher- 
ish right  ideals  are  better  than  their 
characters,  for  they  are  ceaselessly 
rising  out  of  themselves  toward 
higher  worlds.  How  good  is  sil- 
ence !  It  soothes  and  refreshes  like 
sleep.  It  keeps  us  at  home  with 
ourselves,  wraps  us  like  a  blanket, 
cherishes  the  vital  warmth,  prov  des 
leisure  and  shuts  out  the  discords 
and  contentions  which  are  never 
wanting  where  words  abound. 
Learn,  O  teachers,  ye  who  are  im- 
molated to  talk,  how  precious  are 
heurs  of  solitude  in  which  you  may 
be  alone  with  God  and  your  own 
thoughts.  There  are  no  opportuni- 
ties for  those  who  have  no  life  pur- 
pose. Let  thy  purpose  be  thy  mak- 
ing thyself  a  man,  and  whatever 
happens  thee,  the  good  and  the  evil, 
will  forward  thee  in  the  work. 
There  is  no  time  but  now,  and  in 
this  now  lie  the  promise  and  the 
secret  of   immortal    life.       There    is 
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no  good  but  good  will.  It  is  the  root 
of  selfhood,  the  free  and  Divine  God- 
ward  and  manward  impulse  in  the 
soul.  Will  to  be  and  do  right  and 
thou  art  right.  Make  then  th.- edu- 
cation of  thy  will  the  prayer  and  pur 
pose  of  thy  life.  The  foundation  of 
thy  being  is  moral.  Knowledge  must 
fulfil  itself  in  deed,  or  it  is  vain. 

To  conclude,  a  university  is  not 
so  much  a  place  where  all  the  facul 
ties  are  represented,  where  all 
knowledge  is  imparted,  where 
original  research  is  prosecuted, 
where  men  are  prepared  for  the 
various  professions  which  minister 
to  human  needs,  as  a  place  where 
great  minds  and  generous  hearts 
and  noble  souls  are  gathered  to 
bring  the'ir  wisdom,  their  love  and 
their  faith  to  bear  upon  the  young 
to  develop  and  raise  their  whole  be 
ing  toward  the  ideal  of  right  life,  of 
perfect  manhood.  The  whole  ques- 
tion of  educational  reform  and  prog- 
ress is  simply  a  question  ot  employ- 
ing good  and  removing  incompetent 
teachers.  And  they  who  have  ex- 
perience best  know  how  extremely 
difficult  this  is.  In  a  university,  at 
least,  it  should  be  possible,  for  a 
university  is  a  home  of  great  teachers 


or  it  is  not  a  university  at  all  Costly 
structures,  rich  endowments,  well 
filled  libraries,  t'uoroughly  equipped 
laboratories,  many  students,  are  but 
symbols  of  those  delightful  and 
luxuriant  climates  where  all  save 
the  spirit  of  man  is  Divine,  if  great 
teachers  are  lacking  The  chief 
value  of  a  university  lies  in  its  power 
to  attract  and  hold  such  men,  by 
giving  them  the  fairest  opportunity 
for  the  exercise  of  their  high  gifts. 
The  hero  of  a  brilliant  naval  ex- 
ploit, but  just  returned  to  his  coun 
try,  fills  the  whole  land  with  the 
noise  ot  acclaiming  voices.  It  is  a 
tribute  of  the  popular  heart  to  the 
worth  of  courage,  skill  and  daring. 
It  is  a  privilege  to  be  able  to  feel 
the  thrill  of  genuine  admiration  in 
the  presence  of  any  high  human 
quality,  but  the  noblest  hero  is  he 
whose  achievements  are  wholly 
beneficent,  who  triumphs  and 
scatters  blessings  without  bringing 
sorrow  or  death  to  any  child  of 
man.  Such  a  hero  is  a  great  teacher, 
who  lives  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, in  minds  made  luminous,  in 
hearts  made  pure,  in  wills  confirmed 
in  the  love  and  practice  of  truth.  - 
The  University  Record,  Chicago. 


DECAY  OF  LITERARY  ALLUSION. 


READERS  of  American  bio- 
graphy must  often  be  struck 
with  the  important  part  which 
literary  recollection  played  in  the 
life  of  a  cultivated  person  a  genera- 
tion or  two  ago.  Whether  as  the 
result  of  the  older  methods  of  study, 
or  of  that  habit  of  "hard  reading," 
now,  alas  !  almost  unknown  among 
us,  young  men  and  women  of 
cultivated  surroundings  early  .came 
to  have  a  considerable  acquaintance 
with  both  ancient  and  modern 
literary  classics.  They  had  read 
Homer,      Xerophon,      and     Virgil, 


Shakespere, Byron, and  Wordsworth, 
Lamb,  De  Quincey,  and  Coleridge  ; 
they  understood  and  relished  allu- 
sions to  those  writers,  and  could 
quote  many  a  striking  passage  in 
appropriate  connection.  They  were 
not  afraid  of  being  called  pedants 
because  they  occasionally  used  a 
Latin  phrase,  or  referred  to  some 
great  name  of  Greece  or  Rome. 
There  rested  in  their  minds,  as  at 
once  a  pleasant  background  for 
thought  and  a  help  to  refined 
expression,  an  orderly  mass  of 
literary    reminiscence  ;     and     they 
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carried  it,  not  as  a  burden,  but  as  a 
natural  accompaniment  of  a  culti 
vated  taste. 

It  is  a  suggestive  comment  on  the 
present  conception  of  culture  that 
all  this  should  have  so  largely 
changed.  If  there  is  one  thmg  in 
the  way  of  distinctively  intellectual 
acquisition  which  educated  youth  of 
the  present  day  conspicuously  lack, 
it  is  a  knowledge  of  literature.  To 
be  sure,  boys  and  girls  who  now  fit 
for  college  have  to  read  with  some 
care  a  few  English  classics,  and 
pass  examinations  on  their  subject 
matter  ;  but  they  rarely  give  evi 
dence  of  having  read  much  of 
anything  else.  Reference  to  the 
prominent  characters  or  striking 
situations  sketched  by  such  makers 
of  English  as  Thackeray,  Scott,  and 
George  Eliot  often  evokes  no 
answering  sign  of  recognition.  The 
wealth  of  allusion  drawn  from  Greek 
and  Roman  authors  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  terra  incognita  ;  only  a 
pedant  dares  quote  Virgil,  and  only 
a  specialist  knows  enough  of  Virgil 
to  quote.  The  heroes  and  heroines 
of  modern  novels,  deeply  versed  as 
they  are  in  science  and  philan- 
thropy and  psychology,  are  rarely 
found  ta  king  about  literature.  With 
the  market  flooded  with  inexpensive 
reprints,  and  with  elaborate  critical 
editions  of  nearly  every  "classic" 
under  the  sun,  the  knowledge  of  the 
great  writings  of  former  times,  even 
among  persons  apparently  most 
likely  to  have  it,  seems  to  be  in 
inverse  proportion  to  the  ease  of 
obtaining  it.  Literary  interest  of  a 
certain  sort  we  have,  undoubtedly ; 
but  it  is  only  too  obvious  that  much 
that  passes  under  that  name  makes 
no  vital  connec  ion  with  the  literary 
life  of  the  past. 

One  of  the  most  striking,  and 
certainly  one  of  the  most  serious, 
manifestations  of  this  changed  con- 
dition is  the  ignorance   of  the  Eng- 


lish Bible.  It  is  impossible  to  over- 
estimate the  importance  of  the  Bible 
as  a  formative  influence  in  English 
literature.  Its  variety  of  style,  its 
marvellous  felicity  of  phrase,  and 
its  dignity  and  im.pressiveness  early 
entered  into  the  very  fibre  of  our 
literary  expression,  and  long  remain- 
ed there  a  potent  force.  Everybody 
read  it  from  childhood,  every  one 
quoted  from  it,  every  one's  memory 
was  stored  with  its  incidents  and  its 
forms  of  words.  To  this  day  the 
skilful  use  of  Biblical  phraseology 
and  allusion  constitutes  one  of  the 
greatest  charms  of  style.  Yet  there 
is  only  too  much  reason  for  fearing 
that  the  Bible  no  longer  holds  its 
ancient  place  as  the  chief  fountain 
of  literary  reminiscence.  The  sys- 
tematic reading  of  it  in  the  family 
has  much  declined,  and  has  al- 
ready largely  disappeared  from  the 
schoolroom.  Few  teachers  of  col- 
lege classes  now  venture  to  refer  to 
it,  save  on  the  assumption  that  their 
students  know  nothing  about  it. 
Among  writers  and  speakers,  the 
use  of  its  superb  sentences  tends 
more  and  more  to  be  restricted  to 
purposes  of  hortatory  effect.  The 
greatest  literary  landmark  of  the 
English  tongue  threatens  to  become 
unknown,  or  else  to  be  looked  upon 
as  of  antiquarian  rather  than  pre- 
sent worth. 

It  is  easier  to  state  the  case  than 
to  indicate  the  cause  or  point  out 
the  remedy.  Undoubtedly,  the  ab- 
sorbing interest  in  physical  science 
has  done  much  to  draw  attention 
from  the  study  of  literature.  The 
growth  of  the  popular  magazines, 
with  their  entertaining  fiction  and 
descriptive  sketches,  has  drawn  the 
reading  habit  in  other  directions. 
The  use  of  literature  for  philological 
purposes  chiefly,  as  in  much  univer- 
sity instruction,  has  turned  into  a 
dead  body  what  was  once  a  living 
soul.     The  modern    scholar  seldom 
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reads  a  book  through  ;  he  dips  into 
It  to  find  some  particular  fact  or 
illustration,  or  to  safeguard  his  own 
conclusions.  The  gradual  aban- 
donment of  "family  prayers"  has 
unquestionably  caused  the  English 
Bible  to  be  less  generally  read  ; 
while  the  Sunday  school  methods 
so  much  in  vogue  have  exalted 
moral  admonition  and  reproof  above 
every  other  interest.  And  the  proper 
remedy  is  not  wholly  clear.  Our 
scholars  work  under  the  tyranny  of 
the  annotated  text  and  the  variorum 
edition.  We  have  no  leisure,  and 
there  is  increasingly  much  to  read. 
We  are  intensely  self  centred,  fer- 
vently bent  on  knowing  ourselves 
and  our  surroundings  as  they  are 
to-day  ;  and  the  themes  of  literary 
masterpieces,  limited  in  scope  to  no 
time  or  place,  are,  frankly,  not 
exactly  to  our  mind. 

Yet  the  continuance  of  such  a  con- 
dition cannot  fail,  in  the  long  run, 
to  be  of  far-reaching  detriment,  not 
only  to  litera.ure  itself,  but  to  our 
whole  notion  of  culture  as  well. 
With  only  the  exceptions  that  prove 
the  rule,  the  great  writers  of  the 
past  have  been  themselves  steeped 
in  literature.  At  once  well  and 
widely  read,  they  have  possessed  a 


treasure  of  thought  and  phrase 
which  has  become  part  of  their  own 
intellectual  habit,  and  guided  and 
lightened  the  play  of  their  own 
fancy.  Upon  the  person  of  culture, 
too,  there  has  worked  the  same  chas- 
tening and  restraining  influence. 
For  all  save  the  genius,  it  is  from 
the  reading  and  re-reading  of  favorite 
authors,  the  unconscious  appro- 
priation of  passages  of  special 
beaut}'  or  import,  the  continued 
contact  wath  "  the  best  thai  has 
been  thought  and  said  in  the 
world, '  that  there  comes  the 
sure  literary  sense,  the  ordered 
fancy,  and  the  delicacy  of  percep- 
tion which  distinguish  for  ever  the 
man  of  culture  from  the  man  of  in- 
formation. It  will  be  a  grave  thing 
for  us  if,  under  a  mistaken  zeal  for 
knowledge,  we  lose  touch  with  our 
intellectual  past  and  treat  the  litera- 
ture of  the  world  as  though  it  were 
not  It  is  the  power  of  reminiscence, 
the  ability  to  command  treasures  of 
choice  knowledge,  which  has  added 
so  much  of  grace  to  refined  living, 
and  it  is  the  absence  of  it  which,  de- 
spite our  greater  learning,  threatens 
to  leave  our  culture  cold  and  dead. — 
TAe  Evening  Post,  New  York. 


GENERAL  CULTURE. 
Somerset  Baieman. 


THE  writings  of  Matthew  Ar- 
nold have,  perhaps,  tended  to 
throw  some  discredit  on  the 
general  culture  which  that  apostle 
of  sweetness  and  light  advocated  so 
fervently.  If  there  had  been  any 
fault  in  the  boys  that  his  father  sent 
up  to  Oxford,  it  was  a  certain  air  of 
superiority  almost  akin  to  priggish- 
ness.  Perhaps  the  same  fault  has 
been  noticed  in  those  who  have 
worshipped  at  the  shrine  of  the 
son.       The    possession    of    culture 


may  carry  with  it  a  certain  feel- 
ing of  superiorit}'  in  inferior  minds  ; 
and  the  world  is  most  severe  on 
anything  that  rebukes  its  own 
shortcomings.  Whatever  be  the 
cause,  the  word  "  culture  ''  is  apt  to 
raise  a  smile  on  many  faces.  But, 
surely,  there  is  no  t;ue  reason  for 
this.  Culture  should  be  the  quality 
of  those  who  have  carefully  trained 
themselves ;  but  in  practice  it  is 
used  in  a  somewhat  more  limited 
sense,  and  this  we  propose  to  adopt. 
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There  are  the  two  great  entities, 
"  Man  "  and  "  Nature  "  ;  let  science 
be  restricted  to  the  study  of  the 
latter,  and  let  culture  be  kept  for 
those  studies  that  are  in  any  way 
connected  with  man. 

Now,  at  the  present  day,  there  is 
a  very  real  danger  that  the  study  of 
man  may  be  neglected,  though  Sir 
William  Hamilton  declared  that 
there  is  nothing  great  in  the  world 
but  man.  So  many  new  subjects  are 
asserting  their  right  ro  a  place  in  the 
curriculum,  that  old-established  stu- 
dies have  to  yield.  "  The  old  or- 
der changeth,  giving  place  to  new." 
The  first  step  was  the  giving  up  of 
Greek  :  soon  the  study  of  Latin 
may  have  to  go.  The  Birmingham 
Chamber  of  Commerce  advocates  its 
dismissal  from  commercial  schools. 
(See  the  Schoolmaster,  September  i6, 
iSgg.)  But  it  is  surely  wrong  that 
knowledge  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans should  vanish.  Nowhere  can 
all  the  qualities  that  go  to  make  a 
good  man  be  so  well  illustrated  as 
from  their  histories.  A  great  Eng- 
lishman once  traced  much  that  was 
good  and  noble  in  the  character  of 
Englishmen  to  the  lessons  they  had 
heard  when  young  on  the  Greek 
and  Roman  heroes.  If  Latin  and 
Greek  must  go,  cannot  they  be  re- 
placed by  what  may  be  called  "  gen- 
eral culture  lessons''?  Such  lessons 
would  form  a  useful  corrective  to 
the  utilitarian  and  materialistic  in- 
fluences of  much  science  teaching. 
An  advocate  for  the  qualities  they 
would  train  may  be  found  in  "  What 
is  Secondary  Education  ?  "  where 
Mr.  Jennings  says  :  "  The  mind 
needs  to  be  trained,  as  well  as  the 
memory  stored  ;  and  no  line  of  life 
— least  of  all  that  great  profession 
which  needs  so  large  a  knowledge 
of  men  and  things  as  commerce — 
can  dispense  with  general  literary 
culture  "  (pages  87-8)  What  is 
required  may  be  expressed  in  Emer- 


son's words — an  introduction  to  the 
universal  mind. 

In  addition  to  this  general  plea,  a 
particular    one  may    be  put   m   for 
more  lessons   in    universal    history. 
Why  should  the  range  of  the  aver- 
age   person     be    restricted    to    his 
native  land  ?     Take  such  a  book  as 
"  Men  of  Might."     Among  the  four- 
teen names  with  which  it  deals  are 
Socrates,  Mohammed,  St.   Bernard, 
Savonarola,     Washington,    Wesley, 
and    Damien.       A    boy    who     has 
gathered  some  notion  of  just  these 
few   great    men    has   been   widened 
and  liberalized.      The    Greeks,   the 
Mohammedans,  the  Italians,  are   a 
little    more    real    than    they    were 
before  ;  while  the  story  of  Damien's 
life    teaches    that    other    things  are 
worthy   of   man's    ambition    beside 
making  a   fortune.      Even  more   to 
the  point  is  the  list  in  Miss  Stirling's 
"  Torchbearers   of    History.''     Ho- 
mer,    Sophocles,     Socrates,     Alex- 
ander  the    Great,     Regulus,    Julius 
Caesar,  Virgil,  Hypatia,  King  Arthur, 
Charlemagne,  Rollo,  The  Cid,  Coeur 
de  Lion,  Dante,  Robert  Bruce,  Joan 
of     Arc,     Columbus,      Copernicus, 
Luther.     Here  are  nineteen  names, 
which    can    be    taken    in    as    many 
lessons,    and    will  .  form    about   two 
terms'  work.    Yet  how  many  schools 
do  give  such  lessons  ?     'I'hink  what 
an  illuminating  influence  they  might 
be  made  to  have.     At  the  same  time 
they    would    give     definiteness    to 
names   that   are  floating  vaguely  in 
the  mind,  so  well  known   as  to  be 
almost  unknown.      Not  long  ago  a 
lady    who    would    have    considered 
herself   well    educated,    and  ■  could 
speak  modern  Italian  well,  spoke  of 
Dante    in    a    tone    of  astonishment 
that  at  once  revealed  her  profound 
ignorance  of  him.     Yet  he  is  one  of 
the  world's  greatest  classics.     Such 
ignorance  ought    to   be   impossible. 
Easier  lessons  of  the  kind  advocated 
will    be    found    in    Miss    Gardner's 
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"  Friends  of  the  Olden  Time."  Sir 
E.  Creasy 's  "  Fifteen  Decisive 
Battles  "  also  lends  itself  very  well 
to  tliis  object  of  taking  a  boy's  mind 
over  the  world's  history. 

If  "  General  Science  "  has  a  place 
in  curricula,  and  even  in  examina- 
tions, why  cannot  ''General  His- 
tory "  find  a  place  also?  If  it  found 
a  place  in  regulations,  it  would  find 
a  place  in  schools.  Only  examiners 
would  not  have  to  set  papers  for  the 
special  purpose  of  finding  out  what 
boys  did  not  know. 

A  word  may  be  put  in  for  general 
papers,  as  taking  very  little  time, 
and  tending  to  rouse  boys'  minds  to 
take  a  keen  interest  in  all  manner  of 
things.  Plenty  of  questions  can  be 
set,  to  make  ihem  "all  eyes"  with 
regard  to  their  surroundings  and 
what  goes  on  in  them  The  follow 
ing  will  show  what  is  meant ;  but 
stock  questions  on  books,  characters, 
and  authors,  have  been  left  out. 
The  questions  have  all  been  actually 
given  : 

1.  Explain  briefly  why  England 
needs  to  keep  a  firm  hold  on  Egypt. 

2.  If  you  were  forced  to  emigrate, 
where  would  you  go,  and  why  ? 

3.  Name  half-a  dozen  living  novel- 
ists, with  some  of  their  works. 

4.  Name  the  parts  of  the  world 
that  still  require  to  be  explored. 

5.  Mention  a  score  of  notable 
events  in  the  present  reign. 


6.  Mention  some  great  shipping 
companies,  with   their  main  routes. 

7.  Name  the  parts  of  a  bicycle. 

8.  Put  down  half  a  dozen  reasons 
(one  line  each)  (or  and  against 
cycling. 

9.  Name  the  countries  in  the 
\vorld  that  are  vigorous,  and  those 
that  are  decaying. 

10    Quote  ten  proverbs. 

11.  Name  the  qualities  that  help 
to  make  a  man  successful. 

12.  If  you  were  made  a  mil- 
lionaire, how  would  you  use  your 
money  ? 

13.  Name  a  dozen  of  Scott's 
novels. 

14.  Sketch  in  a  few  lines  the  char- 
acter of  a  great  general 

15.  Name  some  great  engineers, 
with  their  most  famous  works. 

16.  State  what  the  following  are  : 
A  Strike,  Arbitration,  European 
Concert,  Bribery,  Free  Trade. 

17.  Name  the  chief  towns  con- 
nected by  the  G.W.R 

18.  Define  courage,  honesty,  candor, 
uprightness,  and  give  examples  of 
their  display  from  your  reading. 

ig.  Name  some  wars  which  you 
consider  righteous,  and  some  which 
you  deem  unjustifiable. 

20.  Picture  in  a  few  lines  the 
astonishment  of  Julius  Caesar  if  he 
were  brought  to  life  and  dropped 
down  in  London  of  to  day. 

— Educational  Times. 
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THE  removal  of  Westminster 
College  from  Queen  Square, 
London,  to  Cambridge,  is  an 
event  of  some  interest,  not  merely 
confined  to  the  world  of  theological 
students.  The  new  college  affords 
residential  accommodation  for  26 
university  graduates  who  desire  to 
study  theology,  and  is  chiefly  in- 
tended   for  the    future   ministers  of 


the  English  Presbyterian  body.  It 
was  formall}'  opened  on  October  17, 
and,  although  it  has  cost  the  great 
sum  of  pf  40,000,  including  site,  fur- 
nishing, and  the  laying  out  of 
grounds,  it  was  opened  entirely  free 
from  debt.  This  event  may  be  re- 
garded in  two  aspects.  It  induces 
the  reflection  that  universities  now 
fully  perform  their  proper   function, 
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and  open  their  gates  to  ihe  sects. 
It  would  be  a  task  of  some  difficulty 
to  find  a  coUeee  of  ancient  date 
which  has  not  elaborate  provisions 
for  securing  its  benefits  to  all  c  mers, 
and  particularly  to  poor  scholars. 
Indeed,  in  some  colleges  "the  gentle- 
man commoner ''  was  an  after 
thought  introtluced  to  effect  an  im- 
provement in  the  college  finances. 
In  the  matter  of  affiliation  to  the 
older  universities,  of  sharing  in 
their  culture,  their  privileges,  and 
the  advantages  of  association  with 
men  of  high  aims,  devoted  to  special 
and  varied  fields  of  work,  the 
English  sects  show  a  strong  contrast 
with  their  Roman  Catholic  brethren 
in  Ireland  The  latter  demand  se- 
clusion and  a  university  all  to  them- 
selves. It  is  not  difficult  to  foresee 
which  policy  will  be  most  fruitful 
for  the  advancement  of  learning. 

The  second  reflection  which  pre- 
sents itself  on  the  opening  of  New 
Westminster  College  is  that  a  fourth 
of  the  sum  named  has  been  the 
donation  of  the  twin  sisters,  Mrs  A. 
S.  Lewis  and  Mrs.  Gibson.  The 
iormer  lady,  known  in  literary 
circles  as  Miss  Agnes  Smith  before 
her  marriage,  is  the  fortunate  dis 
coverer  of  the  "  Codex  Lewisianus,' 
one  of  the  oldest  versions  of  the 
Gospels  extant  in  any  language. 
Mrs.  Lewis  discovered  tlie  palimp- 
sest in  the  Convent  of  Mount  Sinai. 
The  fourth  century  is  the  date  as- 
signed to  it,  but  some  notable  au- 
thorities believe  it  to  be  earlier.  It 
has  been  suggested  in  some  quarters 
that  at  a  time  when  almost  every 
woman's  college  in  the  country  re- 
quires extension,  refurnishing,  bet- 
ter payment  for  its  staff,  and,  in 
some  cases,  entire  rebuilding,  the 
money   miglit    have  been  spent   on 


women's  educational  institutions. 
But,  at  least,  the  council  of  West- 
minster College  has  no  cause  to 
complain  of  the  handsome  gifts  of 
Mrs.  Lewis  and  Mrs.  Gibson. 

The  state  of  the  women's  colleges, 
with  the  almost  single  exception  of 
Holloway,  which  is  not  yet  full,  may 
be  summarized  by  the  dictum,  "  Let 
us  pull  down  our  barns  and  build 
greater."  Girton  needs  ^50,000  for 
extensions, but  intends  to  pare  (iown 
its  needs  to  ^£^30,000.  Newnham, 
despite  its  three  halls,  is  quite  full, 
and  desires  to  build.  Bedford  Col- 
lege moves  always  with  extreme  cau- 
tion and  collects  money,  or,  at  least, 
receives  promises  before  doing  anj'- 
thing.  Although  it  has  extended 
on  every  side  it  could  easily  do  with 
more  money.  A  large  part  of  the 
Government  subsidy  which  was  re- 
cently granted  to  the  college  was 
immediately  absorbed  in  increasing 
the  salaries  of  a  somewhat  under 
paid  staff.  The  same  need  of  money 
exists  in  the  women's  colleges  of 
Oxford.  Alexandra  College,  Dublin, 
is  at  the  present  moment  in  all  the 
miseries  of  rebuilding,  whilst  its 
classes  and  lectures  are  still  pro 
ceeding.  It  wants  /"jjOoo.  The  Lon- 
don School  of  Medicine  for  Women 
is  also  rebuilding.  It  opened  in 
July,  i8g8,  a  building  that  cost  /^lo,- 
000.  The  Handel  street  wing,  to  be 
opened  this  month,  is  to  cost  ;^8,ooo. 
When  the  third  wing  is  completed 
the  whole  cost  of  the  operations 
will  be  about  £^"30,000.  It  is  not 
astonishing,  therefore,  that  women 
are  looking  about  for  a  Margaret 
Beauford  to  build  and  endow  their 
institutions.  Perhaps,  in  fairness, 
they  ouglit  to  look  to  the  other 
sex. — Educational  TimeSy  Nov  ,  'gg. 
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THE  TRUE  SHEPHERD. 


I  was  wandering  and  weary, 

When   my  Saviour  came  unto  me  ; 
For  ihe  ways  of  sin  grew  dreary, 

And  the  world  had  ceased  to  woo  me 
And  I  thought  I  beard  Him  say, 
As  He  came  along  His  way, 

O  silly  souls  I  c-ime  near  Me. 

My  sheep  should  never  fear  Me  ; 
I  am  the  Shepherd  true. 

At  first  I  would  not  barken, 

And  pat  off  till  tomorrow  ; 
But  life  began  to  darken, 

And  I  was  sick  with  sorrow  ; 
And  I  ih'jught  I  heard  Him  say. 
As  He  came  along  His  way, 

O  silly  souls  '.  come  near  Me, 

My  sheep  should  never  fear  Me  ; 
I  am  the  Shepherd  true. 

At  last  I  stopped  to  listen. 

His  voice  could  not  deceive  me. 

I  saw  His  kind  eye  glisten. 
So  anxious  to  relieve  me  ; 

And  I  thought  I  heard  Him  say, 

As  He  came  along  His  way, 
O  ^illy  souls  I  come  near  me. 
My  sheep  should  never  fear  Me  ; 
I  am  the  Shepherd  true. 


He  took  me  on  His  shoulder, 
And  tenderly  He  kissed  me. 

He  bade  my  love  be  lx)lder, 

And  said  how  He  had  missed  me  ; 

And  Tm  sure  I  heard  him  say, 

As  He  went  along  His  way, 
O  silly  souls  !  come  near  Me, 
My  sheep  should  never  fear  me  ; 
I  am  the  Shepherd  true. 

Strange  gladness  seemed  to  move  Him 

Whenever  I  did  belter, 
And  He  coaxed  me  so  to  love  Him, 

As  if  He  was  my  debtor  ; 
And  I  always  heard  Him  say. 
As  He  went  along  His  way, 

O  silly  souls  I  come  near  Me, 

My  sheep  should  never  fear  Me  ; 
I  am  the  Shepherd  true. 

I  thought  His  love  would  weaken, 
As  more  and  more  He  knew  me. 

But  it  bumeth  like  a  beacon. 

And  its  light  and  heat  go  through  me 

And  I  ever  hear  Him  say, 

As  He  goes  along  His  way, 
O  silly  souls  1  come  near  Me, 
My  sheep  should  never  fear  Me  : 
I  am  the  Shepherd  true. 


Let  us  dD,  then,  dearest  brothers, 
WTiat  will  bfst  and  longest  please  us. 

Follow  not  the  ways  of  others. 
But  trust  ourselves  to  Jesus  ; 

We  sball  ever  hear  Him  say. 

As  He  goes  along  His  way, 
O  silly  souls  !  come  near  rre. 
My  sheep  should  never  fear  Me  ; 
I  am  the  Shepherd  true. 

— F.   IV.  Faber. 


WAR  IS  GOD'S  PLOUGH. 


Cease  farther  sentimental  drivel  now  I 
War  is  God's  Plough. 
And  here  again  'tis  set,  its  course  to  shape 
From    Souih    to   North,   to   Cairo   Irom    the 

Cape  ; 
The  Ucseen  Sower  whispering  as  it  goes, 
"  This  Wilderness  shall  blossom  as  the  Rose.' 


Brave  British  Army  I  girt  by  your  Allies, 
British  in  heart,  though  born  'neath  Southern 

Skies  ; 
Invade  the  Desert  with  your  measured  tread, 
And  falcon-vision,  holding  high  the  head  ; 
For  you  on  righteous  Warfare  enter  now 

And  War  is  God's  Plough. 
20th  October,  i8gg       ALLAN  Park  Paton. 
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Deliver  not  the  tasks  of  might 

To  weakness,  neither  hide  the  ray 
From  those,  not  blind,  who  wiit  for  day, 

Though  silting  girt  with  doubtful  light. 


"  That  from  Discussion's  lips  may  fall 

With  Life,  that  working  strongly,  binds- 
Set  in  all  lights  by  many  minds, 

So  close  the  interests  of  ali." 


It  is  a  good  thing  for  a  school  to 
preserve  its  traditions  ;  we  are  glad, 
therefore,  of  what  The  Old  Boys' 
Association  of  the  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute, Woodstock,  has  done. 

Is  this  the  first  of  the  kind  it: 
Ontario  ?  We  will  be  glad  to  hear 
of  any  similar  acts  of  remembrance 
by  scholars  of  their  former  masters. 
Principal  Levan,  we  are  sure,  was 
highly  pleased  in  aiding  pupils  and 
ex-pupils  in  their  kindly  efforts  to 
keep  alive  the  memory  of  the  up- 
builders  of  the  school. 


The  article  in  last  month's  issue, 
Our  Young  People  and  the  Bible, 
has  provoked  a  good  deal  of  com- 
ment. We  knew  that  our  knowledge 
of  the  Bible  and  its  contents  was 
limited  and  very  inaccurate,  but  we 
had  no  idea  that  it  was  such  as  your 
article  proves  it  to  be.  Every  one 
now  looks  about  endeavouring  to  lay 
the  blame  on  some  one  else.  This 
is  an  old  device,  begun  in  the  garden, 
when  there  were  only  two  of  us,  we 
are  told.  The  parent  says,  the 
church  is  at  fault.  The  church 
gathers  up  its  skirts  with  great  dig- 
nity and  affirms  that  the  school  is 
to  biame.  The  school  takes  a 
document,  marked  "programme  of 
studies,"  Education  Department, 
Ontario,  and  states  that  public 
schools  in  Ontario  must  be  con 
ducted  accordingto  this  programme, 
otherwise  the  school  authorities  will 
be  punished.  Meanwhile  the  chil- 
dren perish  for  lack  of  knowledge. 
It  is  true  now,  as  in  years  by  gone  : 
like  priest,  like  people.  The  respon 
sibility   of  the  Church  is  immense. 


But  the  ultimate  authority  is  the 
parent,  the  family.  If  families  are 
in  earnest  in  regard  to  the  matter, 
schools,  church  and  governments 
will  do  what  the  people  demand. 
Tricksters  in  church  and  state  may 
thwart  and  so  delay,  but  the 
voice  of  the  people  in  English  speak 
ing  countries  finally  prevails.  There 
IS  urgent  need  in  this  matter.  We 
believe  that  our  young  people  are 
not  as  familiar  with  the  Bible  as 
young  people  were  twenty  years  ago. 
This  should  not  be. 


The  prevarications  of  history  are 
not  unknown  to  the  reader  of  history 
who  has  anything  of  a  turn  for  look- 
ing at  things  from  under  the  surface. 
Indeed  when  one  strikes  the  sources 
whence  history  has  its  first  begin- 
nings it  becomes  a  wonder  that  it  is 
not  more  of  a  liar  than  it  is.  For 
to  put  it  direct,  history  really  comes 
honestly  by  its  prevarications,  since 
the  everyday  development  ot  events, 
wherein  it  has  its  originations,  seem 
to  be  no  other  than  a  birth  bed  of 
inconsistencies  and  one-sidedness. 
"  What  is  truth  ?  "  asked  Pilate. 
But  "  Where  is  truth  ?"  is  a  query 
which  is  not  so  difficult  to  investi- 
gate if  we  only  watch  carefully 
where  it  is  not.  In  public  life  and 
in  private  lies  spring  up  everywhere 
like  weeds  in  a  garden  and  are  fur- 
thered in  their  grievous  growth  by 
the  populace  as  of  more  importance 
to  the  balancing  of  life  than  the 
fruits  and  flowers  of  the  truth  that 
is  beautiful  in  its  nakedness,  and  an 
illustration  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek 
in  these  present   times.     When  one 
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reads  the  newspaper  details  of  the 
Transvaal  disturbance  the  con- 
fusion prevents  us  from  putting 
faith  even  in  the  bulletins  of  the 
War  Office,  and  when  one  rises 
above  these  details  to  seek  the 
causes  which  have  led  people  to 
take  sides  in  the  matter  of  its  right- 
eousness, there  seems  to  be  no  limit 
possible  to  human  credulity. 


The  only  justification  of  our  edi- 
torial references  to  this  subject  lies 
in  the  fact  that  there  was  a  school 
question  in  the  Transvaal,  as  there 
has  been  a  school  question  in  our 
own  country^a  school  question 
which  placed  the  Outlanders  of 
Johannesburg  and  Pretoria  at  a 
disadvantage  that  has  been  alto- 
gether overlooked  by  the  men  who 
would  hide  everything  that  is  wise 
and  honest  from  one  section  of  our 
community  in  order  to  procure  their 
votes.  Indeed,  when  one  enquires 
from  history  where  the  leanings  ot 
the  French-Canadian  element  should 
be  found  in  this  contest  between  the 
Outlanders  and  the  Boers,  there  is 
but  one  direction  in  which  one 
would  expect  to  find  them,  and  the 
struggle  of  1837  between  a  majority 
striving  to  gain  the  ascendancy  of  a 
ruling  minority  surely  po  nts  t'  e 
way.  For  is  there  not  a  well-defined 
parallel  between  the  urgings  of  the 
Papineau  party  in  Lower  Canada 
under  Dalhousie  and  Aylmer  and 
the  strivings  for  liberty  under  the 
rule  of  Paul  Kruger.  I  he  French- 
Canadians  cannot  sympathize  with 
Kruger  in  his  usurpations  without 
giving  the  lie  to  the  movement  that 
found  its  expression  in  the  ninety- 
two  resolutions  ;  and  when  one  finds 
a  public  man  fostering  such  incon 
sistency  of  sympathy  there  is  but 
one  alternative,  namely,  either  to 
consider  such  a  public  man  a  knave 
or  history  a  lie. 


The  Transvaal  school  question 
arose  from  the  fact  that  the  Out- 
landers, who  were  in  a  majority,  had 
no  control  over  the  schools  in  which 
they  had  to  send  their  children, 
while  in  Canada  the  school  question 
has  always  had  for  its  object 
the  protection  of  the  rights  of  a 
minority.  In  view  of  such,  there- 
fore, it  seems  all  but  ridiculous  that 
there  should  be  found  even  one 
French  Canadian  in  the  country 
who,  in  presence  of  what  has  hap- 
pened from  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  till  its  very  close, 
among  his  compatriots  and  fore- 
fathers, would  be  found  stultifying 
history — the  history  of  his  own 
country — falsely  as  that  history  may 
or  may  not  represent  the  events. 
The  struggle  in  Canada  was  that  of 
a  majority  against  a  ruling  minority, 
and  in  the  Transvaal  the  same  poli- 
tical phenomenon  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
Outlanders'  antagonism  to  Kruger's 
rule.  England,  it  is  true,  is  at  the 
back  of  the  Outlanders,  but  the  pa- 
triots of  1837  boasted  of  having  the 
sympathy  of  the  United  States  in 
their  favor,  and  even  threatened  the 
minority  with  that  sympathy  as  a 
factor  in  the  strife.  In  a  word,  the 
historical  parallel,  even  supposing 
history  to  be  a  lie,  between  the 
present  state  of  affairs  in  the  Trans- 
vaal and  the  affairs  in  Lower  Can- 
ada that  led  to  the  Rebellion  .  f  1837 
should  make  our  French-Canadian 
brethren  pause  in  the  face  of  history 
repeating  itself,  to  discover  where 
the  truth  of  the  matter  lies.  It  is 
certainly  not  to  be  found  with  the 
man  with  his  muckrake  in  hand 
reaching  out  for  all  the  votes  he  can 
sweep  within  his  c'utches. 


The  school  question  in  Canada  is 
dead,  and  the  school  question  in  the 
Transvaal  is  not  likely  to  be  of  long 
duration  when  the  settlement  of 
affairs  comes   after  the   war.     The 
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difference  in  South  Africa  has  been 
a  question  of  language  and  not  one 
of  religious  leanings  as  well,  as  it 
has  been  in  Canada.  Hence  the 
problem  will  be  easier  of  solution. 
Yet  the  administrature  of  the  edu- 
cation department  that  is  to  be  will 
not  be  without  its  many  difficulties, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  with  a 
strong  and  progressive  South  Afri 
can  confederacy  established  the 
lessons  of  our  own  country  will  not 
be  overlooked  when  the  educational 
interests  are  being  cared  for,  and 
that  the  new  principality  will  have 
neither  a  language  question  nor  a 
school  question  to  trouble  it  for 
long.  The  remedy  should  be  pro- 
vided for -at  the  very  beginning  of 
things. 


The  article  by  Mr.  Robert  Bair, 
which  appeared  in  the  November 
issue  of  the  Canadian  Magazine^  has 
caused  not  a  little  sensation  among 
Canadian  publishers  and  authors. 
Some  of  our  journals,  with  the  illo 
gical  policy  ever  before  their  eyes 
that  the  truth  should  only  be  spoken 
when  nobody  is  to  be  hurt  thereby, 
have  taken  exception  to  tne  appear 
ance  of  the  article  as  a  slur  upon 
Canadian  intellectuality.  But  if  it 
be  a  slur  it  is  for  Canada  and  Cana- 
dians to  remove  the  slur  by  avoiding 
even  the  appearance  of  evil  in  their 
coldness  towards  their  literary  men 
and  their  productions.  And  he  is 
surely  but  a  blind  Canadian  who 
does  not  know  where  to  locate  the 
many  evidences  that  Canada  con 
tinues  to  give  the  cold  shoulder  to 
the  literary  ventures  of  its  own  sons 
and  daughters.  Indeed,  in  many 
cases  the  Canadian  author  who 
thinks  to  find  an  outlet  for  his  work 
through  a  Canadian  publishing 
house  finds  himself  double  handi 
capped,  for  the  people  turn  their 
backs  upon  his  work  simuly  because 
it  is  the  work  of   one  of  their  own, 


and  the  booksellers  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  sale  of  what 
issues  from  a  house  against  which 
they  have  that  foul  plague  of  com- 
mercial enterprises,  trade  jealousy. 
It  is  a  sad,  sad  business  for  the 
young  Canadian  author,  the  product 
of  our  many  educational  appliances, 
our  schools,  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. The  "  Song  of  the  Shirt  ''  gives 
no  sadder  picture,  and  Robert  Barr 
deserves  our  thanks  and  not  con- 
demnation for  having  laid  bare  the 
depressing  state  of  affairs  in  which 
our  authors  find  themselves.  The 
story  is  going  the  rounds  that  one 
of  our  rising  poets  lately  sent  ma- 
terial to  a  Canada  publisher  for  a 
volume,  and  was  all  but  beside 
himself  with  delight  when  he  learned 
that  he  would  not  have  to  advance 
money  to  the  firm  to  have  it  issued. 
Another  author,  who  had  to  publish 
at  his  own  expense,  placed  the  im- 
print of  one  of  our  prominent  book- 
sellers upon  his  volumes,  and  to  his 
surprise  the  other  booksellers  re- 
fused point  blank  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  sales  of  the  work. 
The  other  day  the  writer  of  this 
thought  to  test  the  matter,  after 
reading  Mr.  Barr's  article,  and 
taking  a  walk  through  the  city  found 
the  booksellers'  windows  crammed 
with  the  American  magazines,  but 
not  a  single  copy  of  the  Canadian 
Magazine,  a  periodical  which  should 
be  in  every  family,  was  to  be  seen. 
But  the  evidences  of  neglect  are  all 
around  us,  arid  Robert  Bair's  dia- 
tribe strikes  us  with  the  force  of  the 
truth  itself. 


The  rush  after  the  new  often 
leads  to  the  oversight  of  the  excel- 
lencies of  the  old,  and  Miss  Peebles, 
of  the  McGill  Normal  school,  Mon- 
treal, pomts  this  out  in  a  letter 
which  she  lately  sent  to  one  of  the 
Montreal  papers.  "  Oh,  could  we 
only  have  this  system   or  this  sub- 
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ject  introduced  into  our  school  cur- 
riculum," is  often  the  cry  of  the 
newspapers  when  something  even 
better  in  the  same  line  has  been  in 
use  for  years.  The  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  introduction  into  Mon 
treal  of  the  Swedish  method  of 
physical  culture  has  been  heralded 
induces  Miss  Peebles,  one  of  Mon- 
treal's best  educators,  to  offer  a  few 
remarks  in  defence  of  the  system  of 
gymnastics  which  has  been  followed 
with  such  signal  success  for  many 
years  past.  "  Far  be  it  from  me, 
says  Miss  Peebles,  "  to  decry  the 
Swedish  system  or  to  deprecate  its 
introduction  into  our  midst,  but, 
valuable  as  it  may  be,  I  desire  to 
draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  we 
in  Montreal  have  had  the  privilege 
for  many  years  of  receiving  instruc- 
tion under  a  system  which  it  wo.ild 
be  difficult  to  surpass.  I  refer  to 
the  series  of  exercises  comriled  and 
inculcated  by  the  late  Miss  Barn 
jum,  and  at  present  carried  on  by 
her  successor.  Miss  Hamilton,  and 
by  others  of  Miss  Barnjum's  former 
pupils  in  various  schools  in  Mon 
treal.  The  method  with  which  we 
are  familiar  combines,  it  seems  to 
me,  all  the  features  claimed  by  the 
Swedish  system--rest,  relaxation, 
progressive  exercises,  tending  to  the 
harmjnious  development  of  the 
whole  body,  adapted  for  all  ages, 
the  inculcation  of  hygienic  prin- 
ciples as  to  dress,  cleanliness,  etc., 
and,  what  is  of  great  benefit,  the 
reason  and  aim  of  each  exercise  is 
taught  simultaneously  with  theexer 
cise  itself.  New  methods  and  fresh 
ideas  are  necessary  and  should  be 
welcomed  by  all  interested  in  any 
department  of  education,  but  let  us 
with  common  sense  and  good  judg- 
ment recognize  the  beneficial  ele 
ments  in  the  new,  at  the  same  time 
admitting  that  our  own  long-tried, 
etficient  and  familiar  system  is  still 
worthy  of  our  loyal  support. 


"  I  feel  convinced  that  when  one 
compares  the  two  methods  in  gym- 
nastics, namely,  the  one  which  has 
been  taught  in  Montreal  and  that 
which  is  in  vogue  in  Sweden,  the 
candid  admission  will  be  made  that 
both  are  excellent,  and  th.it  as  far 
as  physical  education  is  concerned 
the  method  which  has  been  followed 
in  the  past  in  Montreal  will  suffer 
in  no  way  by  comparison  with  that 
of  any  other  country." 


It  is  a  significant  sign  of  the  times 
noticed,  as  we  have  done  month 
by  month,  the  very  large  measure  of 
support  given  by  public  speakers 
of  weight  to  our  contention  that 
technical  education  is  the  narrow- 
ing coping-stone  built  on  the  sound 
foundation  of  a  general  secondary 
education.  In  too  many  cases  the 
harm  is  already  done,  and  well- 
meant  efforts  are  made  by  well- 
meaning  people  to  turn  out  scientific 
experts  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  The 
Lord  President  of  the  Council  com- 
batted  this  view  at  Sheffield.  Sir 
Andrew  Noble  was  no  less  em- 
phatic in  his  address  delivered  to 
students  at  the  Central  Technical 
College.  To  him  at  least  business 
men  and  "  hard-headed "  men  of 
science  will  listen,  if  they  will  not 
give  ear  to  the  professional  expert 
Sir  Andrew  spoke  of  the  necessity  of 
a  sound  general  education  before 
special  work  was  attacked.  In  words 
that  almost  sound  like  an  echo  of 
our  own  he  went  on  to  say  that  "in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  any  knowledge 
acquired  by  a  boy  before  he  was  six- 
teen could  have  but  a  slight  in- 
trinsic value.  Up  to  that  age  it 
was  not  what  he  learnt  that  they 
had  to  look  at,  but  ho*v  he  learnt ;  it 
was  habits  of  discipline,  of  mental 
application,  of  power  in  attacking 
a  subject,  that  were  valuable.''  In 
other  words,  up  to  the  age  of  six- 
teen a  boy  learns  how  to  learn. 
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The  Woodstock  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute was  lately  the  scene  of  an  in- 
teresting and  memorable  event.  For 
some  months  past,  arrangements 
have  been  in  progress  amongst  for- 
mer pupils  of  the  institution  for  se 
curing  memorial  portraits  of  the  late 
Principals  Strauchon  and  Hunter. 
A  liberal  response  was  given  to  the 
request  for  contributions,  and  the 
committee  in  charge  of  the  work 
was  enabled  some  months  ago  to 
place  an  order  with  Mr,  J.  W.  L. 
Forster,  ihe  well  known  Toronto 
artist,  to  execute  the  portraits.  Mr. 
Forster's  commission  was  executed 
with  his  well-known  skill,  the  por 
traits  were  formally  accepted,  and 
on  the  loth  ult.  the  ceremony  of  un 
veiling  took  place  in  the  Assembly 
Hall  of  the  Collegiate  Institute  be- 
fore a  large  and  representative  gath- 
ering of  the  citizens  of   Woodstock. 

The  determination  of  the  old  boys 
of  the  Grammar  School  and  Col 
legiate  Institute  to  secure  these 
memorials  of  two  distinguished  tea- 
chers IS  one  that  the  public  will 
heartily  commend.  Both  gentlemen 
were  so  long  connected  with  the  in- 
stitution that  their  names  must  al- 
ways be  associated  with  it  in  the 
public  mind.  Mr.  Strauchon  may 
be  c  insidered  as  the  founder  of  the 
Woodstock  Grammar  School,  and 
Mr.  Hunter,  the  upbuilder,  who  de- 
veloped it  into  the  larger  institution 
known  as  the  Collegiate  Institute. 
Bothhive  left  an  indelible  impress 
of  their  personality  on  the  pupils 
who  passed  through  their  hands, 
and  both  are  remembered  with  deep 
affection  by  their  former  pupils. 

George  Strauchon,  B.A.,  became 
principal  of  the  school  in  1846,  his 
appointment  coming  from  the  Gov- 
ernor-General. He  had,  in  those 
early  days,  to  pay  rent  for  the  school 
building,  and  provide  desks,  seats, 
and  other  interior  furnishings.  The 
school  differed  little,  therefore,  from' 
a  private   school,  but   from  it   grew 


the  old  Woodstock  Grammar  School, 
which  was  for  many  years  one  of  the 
most  widely  known  in  the  province. 
Mr.  Strauchon  was  principal  of  the 
school  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  for 
a  considerable  part  of  that  time  he 
did  all  the  work  of  teaching.  He 
was  a  thorough  master  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  to  which  much  attention  was 
paid  in  those  early  days,  an  enthusi- 
astic lover  of  English  literature,  and 
had  a  wide  knowledge  of  mathema- 
tics and  natural  science,  as  well  as 
of  French  and  German  literature. 
He  was,  therefore,  an  all  round  scho- 
lar, a  type  of  teacher  now  rapidly 
disappearing  under  the  system  of 
specialization.  He  was,  moreover, 
a  man  of  gentlemanly  instincts  and 
high  Christian  character,  and  his 
memory  is  cherished  no  less  for  his 
gentle,  sympathetic  disposition  than 
for  his  scholarly  attainments.  The 
value  of  his  educational  metliods  is 
attested  by  the  success  of  his  pupils, 
on  whom  he  has  left  the  impress  of 
his  character. 

Mr.  Strauchon's  successor  was 
Mr.  D.  H.  Hunter,  B.A.,  of  whose 
staff  Mr.  Strauchon  continued  to  be 
a  member  until  advancing  years 
compelled  him  to  retirement.  Mr. 
Hunter  took  charge  of  the  school  in 
1884.  His  ability  as  a  teacher,  his 
enthusiasm,  energy,  and  executive 
ability  soon  greatly  increased  the 
attendance  of  the  school,  and  in 
1886  it  was  raised  to  the  status  of  a 
Collegiate  Institute,  and  since  that 
time  it  has  stood  in  the  front  rank  of 
Collegiate  Institutes  in  the  province. 
Mr.  Hunter,  too,  was  a  man  of  pro 
nounced  personality.  He  was  al- 
ways proud  of  his  chosen  profes- 
sion ;  his  energy  was  untiring. 
Hundreds  of  his  old  pupils  through- 
out Ontario  will  recall  with  gratitude 
his  services  and  influence  on  their 
education  and  character.  He  was 
always  the  friend  of  his  pupils,  and 
never  spared  himself  in  their  service. 
Indeed,  his   untiring  efforts  in  their 
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behalf  did  much  to  hasten  liis  death, 
which  occurred  in  May,  1898. 

These  two  masters  were  of  a  differ- 
ent lype.  One  was  that  of  the  Old 
Land,  the  other  of  the  New.  One 
the  product  of  Old  Country  educa 
tional  methods  and  institutions,  the 
other  of  Canadian  ;  and  they  were 
worthy  representatives  thereof. 
Each  had  his  excellences  in  respect 
of  educational  requirements,  capaci- 


ty for  teaching,  organization,  disci- 
pline, and  development.  Both  were 
men  of  high  moral  and  Christian 
character,  and  of  engaging  personal 
qualities.  They  were  therefore  well 
equipped  for  the  high  duties  to 
which  they  were  called.  Each  suc- 
ceeded in  his  time  and  sphere,  and 
of  both  it  may  truly  be  said,  they 
did  their  duty,  and  did  it  well;  their 
works  do  follow  them. 


BOOKS   AND    MAGAZINES. 


THOSE  who  are  interested  in 
Balzac  will  find  an  article 
which  will  please  them  in 
the  November  Scn'd/ier's,  entitled 
The  Paris  of  Honore  De  Balzac. 
In  it  the  writers,  Benjamin  Ellis 
Martin  and  Charlotte  M.  Martin,  do 
justice  to  Balzac's  most  curious 
personality,  and  give  an  impulse 
towards  the  reading  of  his  work. 
The  letters  of  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son, and  the  Ship  of  Stars,  by  A. 
T.  Quiller-Couch,  are  both  conclud- 
ed. Among  other  noteworthy  an- 
nouncements to  be  found  on  the 
advertising  pages  is  one  that  Augus- 
tine Birrell  will  contribute  an  essay 
on  John  Wesley  to  the  December 
number. 

5/.  Nicholas  for  November  appears 
in  a  charming  Thanksgiving  cover 
designed  by  F.  T.  Cary.  The  first 
story  is  by  Ian  Maclaren,  and  is 
called  For  the  Sake  of  a  Horse. 
The  telling  of  the  story,  its  atmos- 
phere will  seem  strange  to  the  little 
readers  of  Si.  Nicholas.  Why  the 
School  master  Forgot  to  Brush  his 
Hair  is  a  pretty  story  by  M.  Loan 
Voish.  The  new  department,  Books 
and  Readings  is  fully  justifying  its 
establishment. 

The  Bookman  for  November  con- 
tains a  thoughtful  article  by  Henry 
B.  Fuller  on  Art  in  America,  in 
which  he  apparently  is  inclined  to 
the  belief  that  Anglo-Saxons  do  not 


belong  to  an  artistic  race.  Thack- 
eray's Becky  is  an  exceedingly  in- 
teresting article  by  A.  B.  M  ,  but 
Mr.  A.  B.  M.  is  surely  too  hard  on 
Thackeray.  Becky,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, was  created  by  Thack- 
eray, and  he  certainly  ought  to  un- 
derstand her  best.  What  a  vista  this 
attitude  of  A.  B.  M's.  would  open — 
the  injustice  of  authors  to  their 
characters. 

The  Livery  of  Honor,  by  Mark 
Lee  Luther,  is  the  complete  novel  in 
the  November  Lippincott.  Mr.  Luth- 
er must  be  congratulated  on  having 
written  a  story  so  full  of  romance, 
character  and  fairness.  The  British 
are  treated  so  gently,  so  humanely 
in  the  matter  of  the  historic  revolu- 
tion that  Mr.  Luther  must  be  a  man 
of  uncommon  breadth  of  view.  It 
could  not  all  be  produced  by  an 
Anglo-American      alliance.  Mr. 

Campbell  Praed  and  Sarah  Orne 
Jewett  are  among  the  contributors 
to  this  number. 

Carlyle  as  an  Historian,  by  G.  M. 
Trevelyan  is  reproduced  from  the 
Nineteenth  Century  in  the  Living 
Age  for  November  nth. 

The  first  part  of  a  story  in  two 
parts,  by  W.  D.  Howells,  called  A 
Pocketful  of  Money,  appears  in  the 
Youth's  Companion  for  Nov.  i6th. 
It  is  about  a  boy  called  Luke  Will- 
ing, whose  gentle,  faithful  character 
is  wonderfully  depicted  by  this  emin- 
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ent  writer.  Grandmother  Ruth  is 
a  story  about  an  invalid  girl  who  re 
solved  not  to  think  of  what  she  had 
lost.  Miss  Wilkins  contributes  a 
sketch  of  New  England  girlhood 
long  ago,  to  this  same  issue. 

More  Cargoes,  by  W.  W.  Jacobs. 
Toronto :  The  Copp,  Clark  Com- 
pany. 

Those  who  read  Mr.  Jacob's  Many 
Cargoes  will  need  no  further  induce- 
ment to  buy  this  second  collection 
of  his  short  tales.  The  stories  are  as 
interesting  and  as  humorous.  With 
agreeable  surprise  the  reader  finds 
that  a  number  of  the  tales  have  not 
appeared  in  magazines. 

The  Scarlet  Woman,  by  Joseph 
Hocking.  Toronto  :  The  Copp,  Clark 
Company. 

Mr.  Hocking's  subject  is  made 
quite  evident  by  his  title.  The  novel, 
or  romance  as  it  is  called,  is  of 
course  exciting,  and  keeps  up  to  the 
pace  of  mystery  foreshadowed  by 
the  shrouded  nun  who  appears  on 
the  cover.  It  does  not  sound  as  if 
it  happened  really,  as  we  used  to 
say,  but  that  is  a  minor  considera 
tion  in  entertainment. 

Exercises  in  Mind  Training,  b)'^ 
Catharine  Aiken.  New  York  :  Har 
per  Brothers. 

This  book  has  been  prepared 
by  Miss  Aiken  in  following  out  the 
principles  which  she  explained  a 
few  years  ago  in  Methods  in  Mind 
Training.  The  exercises  will  be 
found  admirably  adapted  for  their 
purpose.  One  point  which  she  makes 
may  be  noted.  The  same  exercise 
should  not  be  repeated  to  gain  at- 
tention, a  new  one  will  serve  the 
purpose  better. 

From  the  same  publishers,  A 
School  Latin  Grammar  prepared  by 
M.  H.  Morgan,  chiefly  from  Lane's 
Latin  Grammar. 

John  Selden    and  his  Table-Talk, 
by     Robert     Waters.      New-York  : 
Eaton  &  Mains.     John   Selden  is  a  j 
worthy  who  is  not  often  spoken  of 


in  these  days.  His  wit  and  his 
wisdom  are  well  worth  preserving, 
and  Mr.  Waters  deserves  the  grati- 
tude of  the  public,  for  whom  he  is 
working,  in  issuing  the  present 
volume. 

Cambridge  :  At  the  University 
Press.  A  Primer  of  French  Verse, 
edited  by  Frederic  Spencer  ;  The 
Teaching  of  Geography  in  Switzer- 
land and  South  Italy,  by  Joan  B. 
Reynold  ;  Macaulay's  John  Milton, 
edited  by  |.  H.  Flatber  ;  Caesar,  De 
Belle    Gallico,     Book    6,    edited    b}^ 

E.  S.  Shuckburg ;  Virgil's  ^neid. 
Book  6,  edited  by  A.  Sidgwick. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.  Do- 
cas,  the  Indian  Boy  of  Santa  Clara, 
by  Genevra  Snedden  ;  Alarcon's  El 
Capitan  Veneno,  edited  by  J.  D.  M. 
Ford  ;  Malot's  Sans  Famille,  edited 
by  J.  H.  B.  Spiers ;  Exercises  in 
Spanish  Composition,  by  J.  D.  M. 
Ford. 

The  American  Book  Company, 
New  York.  First  Steps  with  Ameri- 
can and  British  Authors,  by  A.  F. 
Blaisdell ;  History  of  Education,  by 
Levi  Seeley;  Spanish  Pronunciation 
and  Accent,  by  Lieut.  P.  E.  Traub  ; 
Outlines    of    General     History,    bv 

F.  M.  Colby. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Methods 
and  Materials  of  Literary  Criticism, 
by  C.  M.  Gayley  and  F.  N.  Scott  : 
Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.  This  is  a 
remarkable  and  interesting  work  on 
the  subject  of  criticism,  to  which  no 
justice  can  be  done  in  a  short  note. 
Its  most  striking  feature  is  an 
exhaustive  compilation  of  the  vari- 
ous books,  essays,  and  articles  that 
have  been  written  on  the  subject  of 
criticism.  It  is  a  book  which  w'xW 
awaken  and  stimulate  a  desire  for 
research. 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  Caesar 
For  Beginners,  by  W.  T.  St.  Clair. 

Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner  & 
Co  ,  London.  Proceedings  of  the 
Society  for  Psychical  Research, 
Parts  34  and  35. 
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